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PREFACE. 

i 

The  Oracle  of  Reason  is  the  only  exclusively  atheistical  print  that  has  appeared 
in  any  age  or  country — and  in  offering  a  First  Volume  to  the  public,  its  Editor 
feels  the  most  lively  and  triumphant  satisfaction.  Its  publication,  in  face  of 
much  difficulty  and  danger,  constitutes  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy. In  its  columns,  for  the  first  time,  supernaturalism  has  been  honestly 
attacked,  upon  right  principles — we  say,  honestly  attacked,  because  no  Atheists, with 
whom  we  are  acquainted,  have  thought  it  prudent  so  to  teach  their  principles 
that  none  could  mistake  their  real  import. 

The  ancients  were  far  more  bold  than  the  moderns,  or  rather,  perhaps,  philo- 
sophers of  old  had  less  to  fear  from  a  free  and  intelligible  expression  of  their 
opinions,  than  those  who  have  the  advantage  of  living  under  christian  govern- 
ments. Among  the  Greeks,  atheism  was  not  only  tolerated,  but  applauded — in 
civilised  and  free  Europe,  down  to  the  last  century,  he  who  dared  to  broach 
atheistical  truths,  did  so  with  his  life  in  his  hand.  The  fact  is  notorious,  that 
since  the  incorporation  of  Christianity  with  state  policy,  freedom  of  discussion  has 
been  uniformly  prohibited,  and  freedom  of  conscience,  so  much  boasted  about,  none 
have  enjoyed.  There  must  be  something  essentially  detestable  in  a  religion  which 
has  produced  such  results.  We  are  gravely  told,  by  certain  apologists  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  all  enjoy  freedom  of  conscience,  and  that  the  opponents  of  christian 
truth  are  only  denied  freedom  of  expression — which  is,  no  doubt,  stupendously 
liberal  on  the  part  of  infallible  christians.  They  will  allow  us  to  think,  but  not 
to  speak — our  thoughts.  Now,  it  seems  to  us,  that  permission  to  think  is  quite 
superfluous,  as  it  happens  no  laws  can  possibly  prevent  thinking — the  most  strin- 
gent of  them  can  only  reach  action.  Freedom  of  conscience  presupposes  freedom 
of  expression — and  every  one  now  knows  that  freedom  of  expression  has  never 
been  tolerated  since  the  establishment  of  that  tissue  of  anomalies  and  contradic- 
tions— called  Christianity.  It  is  well  known,  besides,  that  christians,  in  all  ages, 
have  been  the  bitterest  enemies  of  freedom  and  virtue.  Long  before  power  was 
in  their  grasp,  they  displayed  the  will  to  outrage  conscience,  and  bring  down  right 
to  the  low  level  of  their  accursed  superstition.  If  they  were  once  meek  and 
lowly,  the  reason  is — they  dared  not  be  otherwise.  No  thanks  to  them  for  not 
being  persecuting  tyrants,  when  they  were  the  powerless,  and  justly  despised,  serfs 
of  Rome.  The  apostles  and  their  despicable  followers  were  humble  and  tolerant 
— from  necessity,  not  from  principle.  As  it  was,  Saint  Paul  did  not  hesitate  to 
recommend  that  the  mouths  of  unruly  and  vain  talkers  should  be  stopped,  especially 
they  of  the  circumcision.*  The  short  is,  the  genius  and  precepts  of  Christianity 
are?  and,  as  far  as  their  influence  extended,  ever  have  been,  hostile  to  the  highest 
interests  of  humanity. 

We  deny  not  there  were  isolated  instances  of  persecution,  for  conscience  sake, 
in  Greece  and  Home — but,  be  it  remembered,  they  were  isolated  instances. 
Anaxagoras  was  punished  for  impiety,  Aristotle  banished  for  unbelief,  Socrates 
poisoned  for  atheism — and  here  ends  the  short  catalogue  of  Grecian  martyrs  to 
truth.  In  Rome's  palmy  days,  its  leading  statesmen  and  warriors  laughed  to 
scorn  the  fanciful  notions,  held  by  certain  imbecile  enthusiasts,  about  immortal 
souls.  Atheism  was  openly  avowed  by  the  most  illustrious  senators,  and  that 
death  was  an  eternal  rest,  all  philosophers  then  believed.  Voltaire  tells  u?,  that 
the  Roman  senate,  including  the  unequalled  names  of  Cato,  Cicero,  and  Csesar,  was 
an  assembly  of  Atheists.      We  are  not  aware  that  there  can  be  found  half-a-dozen 

*  See  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  Titus,  i.  10-11. 
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cases  of  purely  religious  persecution  in  the  history  of  Rome.  The  "  masters  of  the 
world"  allowed  their  vanquished  enemies  to  make  public  profession  of  any  religion, 
or  of  no  religion.  The  gods  of  conquered  nations  were,  with  courteous  liberality, 
honourably  received  at  Rome.  The  Roman  rulers  acted  upon  the  principle,  that 
it  was  of  little  consequence  what  sort  of  gods  were  worshipped,  or  if  none  were 
worshipped,  always  providing  the  people  could  be  fully  amused  and  employed. 
Even  u  the  scum  of  cities,''  as  Cicero  styled  the  Roman  populace,  never  thought 
the  gods  of  their  neighbours  less  respectable  than  their  own.  Gibbon  truly  says, 
with  them j  religion  was  an  affair  of  habit  rather  than  opinion — and  happy  would 
it  be  for  us,  if  the  scum  of  christian  cities  displayed  the  practical  wisdom  of  their 
Roman  prototypes.  But,  alas,  no  !  Thousands,  in  these  times,  who  can  scarce 
read  their  bibles,  arrogantly  stand  forward  as  infallible  judges  of  its  contents, 
and  philosophers  are  compelled  to  conceal  their  thoughts,  or,  what  is  worse, 
timidly  allow  them  to  be  seen  through  a  distorted  medium,  lest  plain  truth  should 
offend  the  prejudices,  and  arouse  the  slumbering  fanaticism  of  stupid,  opinionated 
christians. 

Epicurus  taught  atheism  openly  in  G-reece,  and  none  molested  him.  He 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  popular,  and  certainly  his  fame  was  the  most  lasting,  of 
Grecian  philosophers.  The  poet  Lucretius,  who  so  luminously  expounded  Epicu- 
rean doctrine,  was  neither  disgraced  nor  punished  for  singing  the  eternity  of 
matter,  the  material  origin  of  thought,  and  the  non-existence  of  god.  It  is  true, 
the  crowd  were  unable  to  read  hi?  high-toned  poetry ;  but  the  few  who  could, 
admired  his  freedom  and  genius.  The  short  is,  that  what  is  properly  opinion, 
was,  in  ancient  times,  confined  to  the  educated  few,  who,  not  at  all  fearing  that 
the  expedient  superstitions  of  the  unthinking,  ignorant  many,  would  be  disturbed, 
highly  relished  the  ingenious  and  profound  speculations  of  distinguished  poets  and 
philosophers.  Now,  every  conventicle  frequenter  has  u  a  call,"  and  feels  it  as 
an  essential  part  of  his  spiritual  duty  to  vindicate  god's  honour,  and  maintain  the 
ineffably  divine  character  of  the  ever  blessed  and  glorious  trinity. 

Priestcraft  poisons  all — nothing  escapes  its  polluting — its  withering  touch. 
To  destroy  that  monster,  the  Oracle  of  Reason  was  set  on  foot.  Those  who  origi- 
nated it,  may  have  failed  in  many  minor  particulars,  but  none  can  charge  them 
with  lacking  the  essential  qualities  of  courage  and  honesty.  They  have  pro- 
nounced their  oracles  with  an  energy  and  boldness  rarely  equalled — and  never 
surpassed.  From  first  to  last  there  has  been  no  attempt  at  subterfuge — no  expedi- 
ency-mongering — no  rascally  double  doctrine — or  cowardly  skulking  from  those 
consequences — which,  in  this  free  country,  follow,with  unerring  certainty,  the  ex- 
pression of  prohibited  opinions.  Their  principle  was  not  the  better-to-be-stf/c, 
but  the  better -to-be-honest — a  principle  which,  even  their  bitterest  enemies  must 
allow,  they  have  neither  betrayed  nor  deserted — and  if  policy,  however  seemingly 
rash  or  reckless,  is  justified  by  success,  why  the  justification  of  those  who  origi- 
nated the  Oracle  of  Reason  is  complete.  Their  success,  in  a  commercial  sense, 
it  is  true,  has  been  but  trifling, when  compared  with  the  overwhelming  moral  in- 
fluence which  their  exertions  have  called  into  existence.  It  has  not,  however, 
been  success  cheaply  achieved.  Two  of  atheism's  foremost  and  most  enthusiastic 
champions,  are  now  paying,  in  dungeons,  the  penalty  of  their  glorious  efforts  to 
dig  up  the  foundations  of  priestcraft,  and  establish  the  reign  of  reason  upon  earth. 
But  let  us  rejoice  in  the  reflection,  that  they  neither  fear  the  present  nor  regret 
the  past,  and  would  not,  if  they  could,  change  places  with  the  judges  who  con- 
demned them,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  they  changed  consciences.  They  are  men — - 

To  stand  amid  the  silent  dungeon-depths, 
More  free  and  fearless  than  the  trembling  judge, 
Who,  clothed  in  venal  power,  vainly  strove 
To  bind  their  impassive  spirits. 


The  present  age  needed  a  few  examples  of  sterling  integrity  and  unflinching 
courage.  Southwell  and  Holyoake  have  furnished  two,  that  will  not  soon 
be  forgotten,  and  must  fire  every  manly  heart  with  a  spirit  of  noble  emulation. 
Southwell,  single-handed,  attacked  the  monster,  superstition,  in  its  very  den. 
He  challenged  the  big  beast  to  mortal  combat,  and,  though  a  prisoner,  not  a  bone 
of  his  body  is  broken,  not  a  drop  of  his  blood  chilled,  and  now,  as  at  first,  his 
resolution  is  to  destroy  or  be  destroyed.  Imprisonment  will  but  give  him  ample 
leisure  to  grind  his  weapons,  and  train  his  body  for  another  and  more  decisive 
encounter. 

It  is  well  known  that  Holyoake  was  a  Theist  when  the  Oracle  was  started, 
but  he  was  not  the  man  to  see  the  truth,  and  hesitate  to  act  upon  it—  he  was  not 
the  man  to  coldly  acknowledge  the  righteousness  of  a  course,  and  leave  others  to 
pursue  it— he  was  not  the  man  to  prate  about  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  nobly 
did— and  giving  to  the  winds  expediency,  and  its  appendage  of  humbug  and  de- 
ception, without  bargaining  for  safety,  higgling  for  pelf,  or  pathetically  whining 
about  wife  and  family,  insisted  upon  being  the  second  to  brave  the  religious 
monster's  fury.  Give  me,  said  Southwell,  before  his  trial,  but  twelve  enthusi- 
astic men,  who  will  go  all  honourable  lengths  in  the  promulgation  of  sound  phi- 
losophy, and  I  will  speedily  tame,  if  not  annihilate,  the  spirit  of  persecution. 
Who  can  doubt  that  twelve  such  men  as  Holyoae:e  would  accomplish  that 
most  glorious  of  all  tasks  ?  The  reformers  of  our  times  don't  deserve  to  be  free, 
and,  therefore,  they  are  not  so.  Freedom  is  to  be  won  by  hard  fighting,  it  never 
has  yet,  and  never  will,  drop  into  men's  mouths.  It  is  not  praying,  nor  talking, 
nor  fine  scribbling  will  obtain  it— it  is  action— honest,  determined  action.  He 
who  prefers  a  prison  with  honour,  to  a  palace  with  disgrace,  is  alone  fit  to  lead 
others  the  dangerous  path  which  ends  in  liberty  and  happiness.  The  half-starved 
scheming  reformers,  and  forsaken  "  la  !  la  !  "  politicians, who  now  infest  society, 
are  its  bane— its  nuisance.  The  former  class  are  always  liberal  enough  to  do 
what  is  right— when  they  can  conveniently —but  if  offered  a  tolerable  price  for  their 
honesty,  they  part  with  it  toute  suite,  and,  like  the  lean  vender  of  poison  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  excuse  themselves,  by  urging,  that  their  poverty  and  not  their  will 
consents.  The  latter  class,  the  dandy  politicians,  have  commonly  more  money 
than  brains,  and  more  conceit  than  either.  Their  hobby  is  an  affectation  of  all 
possible  peculiarities,  in  the  vain  hope  that  eccentricity  of  language  and  conduct, 
will  be  mistaken  for  genius.  They  sweat  with  anxiety  to  write  superfine,  and 
ape  a  verbose  obscurity,  scarcely  endurable  in  men  of  real  genius,  such  as  Kant, 
Fichte,  and  Schlegel.  Plain  truth  they  reject,  with  the  same  feelings  of  nausea 
and  disgust  as  the  sated  epicure  rejects  plain  wholesome  food — and  a  homely 
exposition  of  principles,  which  ought  to  be  brought  home  to  men's  business  and 
bosoms,  is  no  less  awful  to  their  moral  optics,  than  would  be  the  direct  rays  of  a 
tropical  sun  to  the  diseased  eyesight  of  an  Albino.  The  reason  is  obvious,  they 
care  not  one  straw  how  little  the  people  know,  if  they  do  but  admire.  Oh,  'tis 
disgusting  to  see  would-be  leaders  of  sects,  trafficking  in  such  vanities.  We 
have  hitherto  been  merciful  to  these  political  abortions,  but  let  them  look  to 
themselves,  and  "  put  their  houses  in  order,"  for  our  next  volume  will  not  spare 
them.  Forbearance  is  sometimes  a  crime,  and  those  writeis  or  speakers  whose 
ambition  it  is  to  benefit  the  human  race,  should  allow  no  consideration  for  indi- 
viduals make  them  desert  the  post  of  public  duty.  According  to  the  cant  of 
liberalism,  we  should  always  attack  systems,  not  men— but  honest  philosophers 
will  not  hesitate  to  allow,  that  sometimes  men  should  be  exposed,  as  well  as 
systems.  It  frequently  happens,  that  systems  can  only  be  advantageously  at- 
tacked through  the  sides  of  its  champions— nor  can  we  at  all  sympathise  with  the 
morbid  sensitiveness,  which  shrinkers  from  personalities  are  so  prone  to  display. 
No  honest  public  man  ought  to  dread  truth— and  when  that  is  rigidly  adhered  to, 
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he  can  have  no  cause  to  complain.  All  good  men  have  to  fear  is  calumny,  and  never 
shall  calumny  or  misrepresentation  disgrace  the  Oracle* s  pages — but,  we  repeat, 
no  quarter  shall  be  given  to  rascally  time-serving  deceivers,  be  they  priests  or 
laymen— Whigs,  Tories,  Chartists,  Socialists,  or  no  ists  at  all — if  they  merit 
the  lash,  we  will  lay  it  on. 

There  are,  besides  schemers  and  fops,  just  alluded  to,  politicians  who  either 
can't  or  won't  understand  that  freedom  of  thought  must  precede  freedom  of  action, 
and  real  reform  have  sound  knowledge  for  its  basis.  They  talk  loudly  about 
reforming  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  without  offering  any  definite  prin- 
ciples, the  honest  application  of  which  would  infallibly  work  out  such  reform. 
Now,  we  are  prepared  to  maintain,  that  the  commons'  can  only  be  reformed  after 
the  people  have  been  reformed,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  reform  any  people, 
without  thoroughly  purging  them  of  superstition.  Superstition  is  the  great  evil — 
all  other  evils,  incidental  or  necessary  to  human  society,  are  no  match  for  it.  It 
infects  the  life-blood  of  civilisation.  Morals,  politics,  physical  science — all  are 
polluted  by  superstition.  Nothing  which  concerns  the  highest  interests  of  indivi- 
dual or  aggregate  man,  can  possibly  escape  its  pestiferous  influence.  Its  ministers 
have  been,  through  all  recorded  time,  and  are,  at  this  moment,  from  pole  to  pole, 
the  legalised  prime  demoralisers  of  our  species.  They  pour  their  poison  of  lies 
into  the  ear  of  cradled  infancy — nay,  they  debauch  reason  in  the  very  womb,  and 
only  in  the  grave  can  their  multitudinous  dupes  find  repose  for  their  terrified  and 
exhausted  sensibilities.  Superstition  is  the  tyranny  of  tyrannies,  and  its  priests 
the  tyrants  of  tyrants.  If  every  priest  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea,  society 
would  be  infinitely  more  happy  than  it  is  at  the  present  moment. 

These  are  not  crude  or  peculiar  notions.     The  wisest  men  of  all  climes  and 
parties  have  protested  against  the  vices — the  horrors  of  superstition  !     But  then, 
unfortunately,  the  majority  of  these  wise  men,  while  denouncing  the  superstitions 
of  others,  cling  fast  to  their  own.     They  see  clearly  the  mote  in  their  neighbour's 
eye,  without  dreaming  of  the  beam  in  their  own — and  thus  may  everywhere  be 
noted  the  painfully  ludicrous  spectacle,  of  all  men  sneering  at  or  pitying  the 
superstitious,  and  almost  all  supporting  and   lauding  superstition.     The  Protes- 
tant despises  the   superstitious  Catholic — the  Catholic  wonders  at  the  spiritual 
blindness  of  her  irreverent  offspring — the  Dissenter  is  ashamed  of  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant  superstition — while  the  Deist  is  astonished  that  people  can  be  so 
mad,  as  not  to  acknowledge  the  simplicity  and  grandeur  of  pure  belief  in  one  infi- 
nite, eternal,  glorious,  marvellous,  creator  and  preserver  of  the  universe.     Every 
one  must  know,  there  are  at  least  as  many  kinds  of  Christianity   as  days  in  the 
year,  and  as  many  sorts  of  faith  as  conventicles.     Of  course,  all  the  various  in- 
terpreters of  genuine  religion,  stigmatise  every  interpretation,  save  their  own,  as 
ungenuine,  and  the  interpreters  thereof  gross  and  diabolical  superstitionists.     If 
disposed  to  write  a  lengthy  preface,  we  could  introduce  to  the  reader  a  roll  of 
true  religions,  each  claiming  to  be  of  divine  origin,  that  would  fill  a  score  pages  ; 
nor  do  we  comprehend  why  the  supernaturalism  of  China,  of  India,  or  of  Arabia, 
may  not  have  as  good  a  claim  to  divine  character  as  the  supernaturalism  of 
Europe.     Every  section  of  supernaturalists,  or,  as  they  call  themselves,   true 
religionists,  differs  from  every  other  section  of  true  religionists.     They   laugh  at 
each  other,  of  course  (would  that  they  never  did  more  than  laugh),  and  Atheists 
laugh  at  them  all.     Atheists  reject  supernaturalism  in  toto,   as  a  principle  and  a 
thing — holding  deism  to  be  just  as  much  a  rank  superstition,  as  any  other  form  of 
supernaturalism. 

Wild  and  most  mischievous  notions  about  supernatural  beings  and  supernatural 
agency,  constitute  the  very  essence  of  all  superstitions,  deism  included.  Deists 
are  only  the  more  contemptible,  because  they  affect  the  language,  while  they 
ruthlessly  sacrifice  the  only  admissible  principles,  of  philosophy.     It  is  obvious, 
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there  can  be  no  halting  between  naturalism  and  supernaturalism — as  Chalmers 
expresses  it,  the  knowable  and  the  unknowable — and  all  who  pretend  to  the  cha- 
racter of  reasonable  men,  are  imperatively  called  upon  to  choose  their  ground,  for 
take  their  stand  they  must  upon  one,  and  one  only,  of  these  grounds. 

Every  religion  now  taught,  every  religion  that  has  been  taught,  was  invented 
by  men.  They  all  bear  incontestable  mirks  of  a  human  origin.  The  monstrous 
absurdity,  that  a  being,  eternally  existing,  created,  in  time,  the  universe,  and 
governed  it  by  a  posse  of  angels,  devils,  and  other  superior  intelligences — was 
early  taught  by  c  afty  men,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  benefit  their  species,  per- 
haps to  benefit  themselves.  They  personified  their  own  imagination  of  what 
might  be,  and  called  their  random  notions  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Bacchus,  Brahma, 
Jehovah,  and  other  names,  to  be  found  in  dictionaries  by  the  score.  Having 
11  invented  most  serious  names  to  hide  their  ignorance,"  nothing  more  was 
necessary,  than  to  repeat  them  incessantly,  and  with  great  show  of  solemnity,  to 
the  crowd  of  fools — as  it  is  well  known,  that  what  uninstructed  men  hear  or  see, 
at  regular  and  oft  recurring  intervals,  however  absurd  or  revolting  in  itself,  soon 
ceases  to  amuse  or  offend.  Habit,  in  this  sense,  is  stronger  than  nature,  and  Ad- 
dison was  not  very  wide  of  the  true  mark,  when  he  said,  "  tell  a  man  anything, 
however  absurd,  every  morning,  before  breakfast,  and  rely  upon  it,  he  will  be- 
lieve you  in  the  long  run." 

Now,  atheism,  or  anti-supernaturalism  (for  both  terms  mean  precisely  the  same 
thing),  is,  in  our  view,  the  only  consistent,  the  only  useful,  and  the  only  justifiable 
conclusion,  to  which  tho*e  who  take  reason  for  their  guide  can  arrive  at — and  we 
are  of  opinion,  that  in  the  volume  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason,  now  submitted  to  the 
investigation  of  all,  who  dare  to  read  and  think,  there  are  arguments  against  the 
existence  of  supernatural  being  or  agency,  that  may  safely  defy,  and  will  ulti- 
mately bear  down,  all  opposition.  That  the  clergy  are  of  this  opinion,  is  mani- 
fest, from  their  desperate  exertions  to  crush  us,  as  they  always  conscientiously 
abstain  from  meddling  with  periodicals  not  likely  to  do  them  any  mischief. 
When  the  clergy  make  a  stir,  and  persecution  follows  upon  the  heels  of  perse- 
cution, then  the  people  may  conclude  there  is  cheap  and  sound  sense  in  the  market. 
Had  our  Oracles  of  Reason  not  gone,  to  use  a  Cameronian  phrase,  "  to  the  root 
of  the  matter  " — had  they  temporised,  and  given  to  the  multitude  the  milk-and- 
water,  namby-pamby  infidelity,  to  which  they  have  so  long  been  accustomed, 
neither  Southwell  nor  Holyoake  would  now  be  enjoying  lodgments,  provided 
at  the  state's  charge,  in  the  gaols  of  Bristol  and  Gloucester.  Only  the  writers 
or  speakers  of  really  dangerous  truths,  are  thus  carefully  provided  for  by  christian 
authorities.  This  volume  of  Reason's  Oracles  is  studded  with  such  truths,  hence 
the  terror — the  rage  of  priests, who  well  know,  that  every  truth  popularised,  is  just 
so  much  subtracted  from  their  power — who  feel,  and  thoroughly  understand,  that 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  truths,  is  the  truth  of  atheism,  which  none,  save  the 
Oracles  of  Reason,  have  dared  plainly,  honestly,  and  consistently  to  pronounce. 

We  say,  then,  to  those  reformers  who  seek  to  establish  political  justice, 
without  striving  or  eating  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  superstition — you  must  fail. 
It  is  idle  to  dream  of  arresting  the  course  of  political  or  moral  corruption,  while 
superstition,  which  is  the  source  of  all  corruption,  lords  it  over  human  destiny. 
No  nation  under  the  domination  of  priests  can  be  free.  Such  shallow  talkers 
about  human  regeneration,  remind  us  of  the  sapient  official,who,  when  James  the 
First  smelt  gunpowder,  was  ordered  to  search  the  vaults  beneath  the  houses  of 
parliament,  and  having  done  so,  reported  that  he  found  there  twenty-five  barrels 
of  the  explosive  material,  ten  barrels  of  which  he  had  prudently  removed,  leaving 
fifteen  barrels,  adding,  that  he  sincerely  hoped  they  ivould  not  do  any  harm.  The 
wisdom  of  this  prudent  official,  is  just  the  sort  of  wisdom  displayed  by  many  of 
our  leading  politicians.  They  carefully  carry  away  from  the  vaults  of  popular 
prejudices  some  superstitious  errors,  and  leave  the  rest  to  explode  ad  libitum,  no 
doubt  hoping,  like  their  prudent  prototype,  they  won't  do  any  harm.  The  project 
of  a  certain  Duchess  de  Maine,  to  stay  a  famine,  by  buns,  was  notable,  but  the 
project  of  our  political  wiseacres,  to  annihilate  slavery,  without  first  annihilating 
supernaturalism,  beats  that  of  La  Duchesse,  all  the  world  to  nothing.  A  famine 
might  be  itayed  by  buns — for  a  superstitious  people  to  be  free,  is  impossible. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  observe,  that  the  many  blemishes  a  critical  eye  cannot 
fail  to  discover  in  this  volume,  hardly  call  for  apology  on  our  part,  under  the 
peculiar  and  difficult  circumstances  connected  with  its  publication.  Before  the 
fifth  number  had  gone  to  press,  Southwell,  its  first  editor,  was  suddenly  ar- 
rested, and  hunied  to  prison.  The  christians  forgot  not  the  text,  "smite  the 
shepherd,  and  the  sheep  will  be  scattered."  They  chuckled  over  the  delightful 
idea  of  stopping  the  Oracle,  by  an  unexpected  seizure  of  its  editor.  In  this, 
however  (the  present  volume  proves),  they  were  doomed  to  experience  disappoint- 
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ment—  and  truth  demands  that  we  should  here  state,  that  if  Southwell  could 
have  induced  his  moneyed  partner  to  follow  up  the  bold  line  of  policy  so  gloriously 
commenced,  Bristol  might,  at  this  moment,  be  the  -very  focus  of  atheistical  agi- 
tation. Nothing  more  was  wanted,  at  the  time  of  Southwell's  trial,  than  a 
little  money  and  much  courage,  to  set  at  successful  defiance  the  authorities  of 
Bristol — establish  a  first-rate  printing  business— and  read  rampant  bigotry  such 
a  lesson  as  it  never  had  read  to  it  before.  But  nothing  good  or  great  can  be  ac- 
complished by  indecision  and  timidity.  After  Southwell's  conviction,  the  Bristol 
concern  was  speedily  broken  up,  and  but  fcr  the  determined  enthusiasm  of  such 
friends  to  mental  liberty  as  Holyoake,  and  others,  whose  names  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  mention,  the  Oracle  of  Reason  must  long  since  have  gone  the  way  of 
all  oracles.  Under  such  circumstances,  then,  we  conceive  an  apology  for  minor 
defects  will  not  be  expected  by  any  candid  reader.  If,  in  the  pages  of  this 
volume,  principle  has  been  honestly  abided  by,  and  what  the  writers  conceived 
to  be  truth,  taught  in  an  unflinching  spirit,  surely  all  but  bigots  will  allow,  they 
have  deserved  well  of  their  country.  The  forthcoming  volume  will  be,  in  prin- 
ciple and  spirit,  the  counterpart  of  this  ;  but  as  it  is  thought  the  unreasonableness 
of  supernaturalism  has,  in  this  volume,  been  clearly  and  fully  established,  our 
next  efforts  will,  in  part,  assume  a  political  character,  and  belief  in  one  or  many 
gods — supernaturalism,  considered  as  a  question  of  moral  influence  (about  which  so 
much  idle  nonsense  has  been  written  of  late),  will  be  specially  and  carefully 
discussed. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A  SOBER  and  humble  distinction,  says  Lord 
Bacon,  must  be  made  betwixt  the  oracles  of 
Sense  and  Faith ;  unless  mankind  had  rather 
choose  absurd  religions,  with  fictitious  and  ro- 
mantic philosophies.  Now,  as  by  an  Oracle  of 
Faith  is  meant, something  delivered  by  super- 
natural wisdom,  or  above  nature :  this  paper  will 
not  pretend  to  teach  such  unteachable  things, 
it-  laying  no  claim  to  supernatural  wisdom  ; 
so  by  "  ORACLE  of  Sense,  or  REASON,"  is 
meant  something  delivered  by  natural  wisdom ; 
that  busies  itself  with  the  comprehensible,  or 
as  Dr.  Chalmers  expresses  it,  the  knowable — 
and  leaves  the  incomprehensible,  alias,  un- 
knowable, to  shift  for  itself :  all  your  mysteri- 
ous, or  hidden  somethings, belonging,  as  Hobbes 
well  observed,  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 

So  much  by  way  of  explanation  as  to  name 
and  general  character  of  the  work ;  but  as  to  its 
principle,  that  cannot  be  so  shortly  disposed  of, 
— rfor  this  fine  word  principle,  though  upon  the 
tip  of  every  tongue,  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth 
with  wonderful  glibness,  so  thrust  forth  in  every 
page  that  familiarity  has  almost  bred  contempt 
for  it,  yet  what  it  means  or  involves  few  seem  to 
l<r  ->w  of  vare.  Voltaire  said  of  Rousseau,  that  he 
talketTso  much  about  truth  and  virtue,  that  at 
last  no  one  knew  what  truth  and  virtue  were ; 
it  may,  with  a  keener  eye  to  truth,  be  affirmed 
that  our  modern  liberals  have  written  and  talked 
so  much  about  principle,  that  no  orie  knows  what 
a  principle  really  is — they  have  written  and  de- 
claimed the  people  out  of  it ;  so  magnified  and 
glorified  it  in  theory,  and  so  illustrated  it  by 
example,  that,  as  some  one  has  paradoxically 
observed/  the  principle  now  a-days  is  to  have 
no  principle.  Those  who  admire  their  artful 
conduct,  will  sneer  at  this  paper,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  illustrate  the  truth,  and  abide  by 
it  at  all  hazards  ;  not  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son, for  that  would  be  folly  ;  but,  in  these 
columns  truth  never  will  be  out  of  season :  like 
the  evergreen,  its  leaves  will  know  no  winter. 

The  right  to  preach  and  publish  truth  without 
mystery,  mixture  of  error,  or  fear  of  man,  like 
many  other  grandiloquent  phrases,  has  been 
much  used,  but  not  conscientiously  acted  upon, 
or  its  value  fully  understood.  All  the  world  ought 
to  know,  that  when  we  speak  of  practical  rights, 
weincludethe  icleaof  practical  powers, for  power 
is  as  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a  right 
as  to  the  maintenance  of  it ;  hence  it  follows, 


those  only  have  the  right  to  teach  truth,  who 
dare  do  it  in  the  teeth  of  fanatic  prejudice,  and 
public  odium.  "  Every  man  has  a  right  to  do 
what  he  will  with  his  own,"  said  my  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  and  he  might  have  added,  with  any- 
bodyelse's  own,  could  he  enforce  it.  All  abstract 
rights  being  pure  chimeras,  the  question  of 
actual  rights  resolves  itself  into  that  of  actual 
powers,  as  it'  is  evident  that  all  are  at  perfect 
liberty — and  have  clearly  the  right,  to  fly  in  the 
air,  if  they  can.  Lord  De  Warren  proved  his 
title  to  certain  broad  lands  by  an  appeal  to  his 
sword,  a  very  sensible  kind  of  appeal,  for  pens, 
tongues,  and  swords,  are,  and  have  been,  the 
originators  and  maintainers  of  rights,  in  short, 
powers,  physical  or  mental. 

Whether  this  paper,  that  will  give  all  kinds 
of  speculation  as  speculation,  all  sorts  of 
realities  as  realities,  and  deal  out  Atheism 
as  freely  as  ever  Christianity  was  dealt  out  to 
the  people ;  whether  a  paper  in  which  there 
will  be  no  attempt  to  gloss  over,  evade, 
or  slide  from  the  whole  truth ;  in  which 
the  abandonment  of  a  high  position,  that  a 
present  evil  may  be  avoided  at  the  expense  of 
future  good,  will  be  disdained  as  unworthy  of 
an  honest  mind ;  whether  a  paper  that  shall 
cast  off  the  swindling  kind  of  morality,  that 
frames  itself  to  all  occasions,  including  all  the 
abominations  of  Jesuitry,  without  its  character, 
grandeur,  or  consistency ;  whether  such  a 
paper  will  be  permitted  by  the  authorities  of 
this  country  time  alone  can  determine.  If 
it  meet  with  public  support,  such  support  will 
not  be  the  wages  of  dishonesty,  paid  for  want  of 
principle,  or  its  abandonment.  Starting  with 
the  axiom  that  every  human  being  should  be  at 
liberty  to  express  fully  and  freely  his  honest 
convictions,  the  letter  of  the  text  will  be  adher- 
ed to,  the  battle  of  philosophy  fought  inch  by 
inch  with  its  opposers,  and  the  right  to  publish 
any  and  every  kind  of  speculative  opinions, 
coolly  but  determinedly  maintained. 

If  men  have  not  yet  known,  they  should  now 
be  taught,  that  it  is  neither  creditable  nor  dis- 
creditable, honourable  nor  dishonourable  to  be 
an  Atheist,  a  Christian,  or  a  Mussulman,  One 
man's  speculations  are  just  as  good  and  no 
better  than  any  others  ;  and  none  but  the  mere 
lunatic  would  think  of  esteeming  equally  a  dis- 
honest believer  in  the  existence  of  a  god,  with 
an  honest  disbeliever  in  such  existence.  Society 
has  not,  never  had,  never  can  have  any  right, 
founded  on  justice,   to  dictate  to  individuals 
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what  they  shall  believe  or  disbelieve ;  and  in 
principle  it  is  just  as  vile  to  frown  as  to  rack 
men  into  professions  of  orthodoxy. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  all  articles 
admitted  into  these  columns  will  be  studiedly 
plain  and  simple,  for  as  the  subject  matter  to 
be  treated  will  involve  highly  important  con- 
siderations, growing  out  of  questions  at  best 
sufficiently  abstruse  and  difficult,  pains  will  be 
taken  to  be  intelligible.  The  least  reflection 
will  make  it  obvious  that  to  convey  knowledge, 
whether  by  speech  or  writing,  a  definite  and 
fixed  meaning  should  be  attached  to  the  words 
used  ;  for  the  wretched  practice  of  employing 
the  same  words  in  every  kind  of  sense,  breeds 
endless  confusion,  and  at  least  nine-tenths  of 
blunders  in  philosophy.  This,  and  the  sense- 
less affection  of  cant  terms,  and  a  very  out- 
landish mystical  jargon,  have  gone  far  to  drive 
the  people  crazy,  to  the  great  regret  of  honest 
men,  and  the  glory  of  knaves. 

The  mental  foppery  above  alluded  to  re- 
duces the  art  of  writing  to  a  mere  trade  of  sen- 
tence concocting,  where  sense  lies  buried  beneath 
the  weight  of  ornament,  and  the  mind,  called  off 
from  its  proper  functions,  is  attracted  by  the 
tinsel  and  glare  of  language,  whilst  the  solid 
gold  of  idea  is  neglected.  By  this  it  is  not 
meant  that  no  art  is  to  be  used  in  the  most 
sublime  of  arts,  but  plainness  and  force  are  the 
essentials ;  besides,  the  grandest  triumph  of  art, 
is  not  to  appear  as  art,  and  any  laboured  at- 
tempt to  astonish  or  excite  admiration  is  ever 
offensive.  The  happy  use  of  terms  is  an  es- 
sential talent  to  the  orator  or  writer,  for  what 
expression  is  to  a  picture,  significant  phrases 
are  to  writing,  which  may  be  called  a  picture 
of  human  ideas  ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  the 
eve  of  the  mind,  like  the  eye  of  the  body,  is 
strangely  affected  by  the  colouring  of  the  artist. 
Words  being  but  pictures  of  human  ideas,  their 
right  use  stamps  character  and  expression  upon 
the  production,  and  where,  in  the  use  either  of 
the  pen  or  the  brush,  genius  is  displayed,  it  ex- 
cites the  sense  of  the  sublime,  warming  the  be- 
holder into  admiration.  Even  smoothness  of 
diction  and  polished  phrase,  if  it  want  clearness 
and  strength,  depraves  the  taste  and  weakens 
the  understanding,  leaving  the  mind  no  firm 
resting  place,  as  it  were  floating  on  a  sea  of 
wordy  uncertainty;  but  to  continue  our  analogy, 
as, in  a  picture,  the  roughness  of  outline  or  care- 
lessness of  filling  up  is  lost  or  forgotten  in  ad- 
miration of  the  bold  and  vigorous  touches  of  a 
master  hand,  so  nervous  and  clear  writing  often 
seems  to  acquire  additional  lustre  from  sen- 
tences which,  though  conveying  a  noble  idea, 
are  yet,  in  themselves,  rough  and  rugged. 

Truth  is,  or  ought  to  he,  the  grand  object  of 
nil  teaching,  by  which  word  truth  should  be 
understood  an  exact  image  of  things,  set  forth 
in  speech  or  writing;  by  speech,  when  the 
sound  is  the  echo  of  the  sense,  echo  being  ele- 
gantly  called  by  the  ancients,  wife  of  Pan,  that 
is  nature,  as  repeating  its  words;  but  writing, 


a  symbol  of  things,  called  Syrinx,  was  held  to 
be  even  more  precise  and  accurate,  as  copying 
with  exactness  the  lessons  of  nature. 

Philosophy  must  gain  by  simplicity  and 
clearness,  while  Fiction  will  lose  in  equal  pro- 
portion, for  if  the  supernatural  or  fictional  be 
likened  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  philosophy 
may  fairly  be  to  the  kingdom  of  light ;  it  deals 
with  realities,  and  has  no  other  basis  than 
things  known.  And  whether  the  rationalist 
seek  to  determine  the  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence of  God,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  or 
that  religion,  he  takes  nothing  for  granted,  save 
his  own  existence,  as  also  the  existence  of  that 
universe  of  which  he  forms  a  part.  This  is  the 
common  ground  which  each  is  at  liberty  to  ap- 
propriate— the  rest  can  only  become  the  pro- 
perty of  those  who  search,  with  an  ardent  and 
unquenchable  love  of  truth,  into  the  nature  of 
things. 

As  the  opinions  to  be  set  forth  in  these  co- 
lumns will  be  anything  but  palatable  to  au- 
thority, and  perhaps  involve  consequences  of  a 
serious  nature,  all  articles  without  name  or 
initial  attached  to  them  the  reader  will  please 
to  place  to  the  account  of  the  Editor,  who  is 
perfectly  willing  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle 
and  champion  what  he  conceives  to  be  truth, 
in  defiance  of  all  opposition. 


IS  THERE  A  GOD  ? 
I. 


"  Men  believe  in  God,  only  upon  the  word  of  those 
who  have  no  more  idea  of  any  such  being  than  them- 
selves.   Our  nurses  are  our  first  theologians." 

Common  Sense. 

Our  treatment  of  this  question  will  at  least 
have  one  merit,  there  will  not  be  the  shadow  of 
equivocation  in  it ;  no  attempt  at  subterfuge  ; 
no  taking  refuge  behind  the  coward's  defence, 
a  loose  and  mean-anything  phraseology.  We 
agree  with  a  writer  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly, 
that  an  esprit  fort  (strong  mind)  should  be 
fort  throughout ;  and  that  he  ought  to  have 
no  mental  weakness  who,  like  Spinoza  and 
Strauss,  can  man  his  heart  and  say,  that  he 
not  only  imagines  but  understands  the  Eternity 
of  the  Godhead.  For  ourselves,  who  see  no 
solid  reason  to  believe  in  a  godhead,  or  the 
eternity  of  anything  but  matter,  our  heart  is 
manned  to  make  the  declaration,  which  Spinoza 
and  Strauss,  it  is  more  than  probable,  would 
have  made  had  they  not  feared  the  opinions  of 
the  multitude,  the  three-headed  monster,  that 
most  hellish  Cerberus  called  public  orthodoxy, 
who  requires  a  sop  of  absurdity,  however  small, 
before  he  will  permit  any  to  pass  the  portal 
leading  to  private  honours  and  public  respect- 
ability. The  truth  is,  Spinoza  did  not  believe 
in,  and,  therefore,  could  not  pretend  to  under- 
stand, the  eternity  of  the  godhead  ;  but  he  felt 
the  weight  of  public  prejudice,  and  bent  beneath 
it.  As  Voltaire  has  remarked,  "  Spinoza  did 
not  acknowledge  a  God ;  he  probably  used  the 
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expression,  and  said  that  we  ought  to  serve  and 
to  love  God,  only  that  he  might  not  frighten 
mankind."     As  to  Dr.  Strauss,  who  calls  what 
is  written  by  divines  about  creation  from  no- 
thing a  "  weightless  definition  for  speculative 
thinkers  ;"  who  contends  that  in  eternity  there 
19  no  fixed  point  from  which  a  beginning  could 
depart ;  who  labours  hard  to  prove  a  substan- 
tial, material  God,  and  then  asserts  that  the 
whole  root  of  the  supposition  which  made  the 
real  nature  of  God  as  the  matter  out  of  which 
he  made  all  things,  was  destroyed  by  Spinozism; 
how  far  such  a  philosopher  is  from  being  an 
Atheist,  let  those  judge  who  please,  but  cer- 
tainly the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  is  not  far 
out  when  he  declares,  that  the  author  has  at 
once  boldly  thrown  off  the  mask,  and  from  the 
Deist,  which  the  "  Leben  Jesu  "  (Life  of  Jesus) 
demonstrated  him  to  be,  he  has,  by  an  easy 
mutation,  passed  into  the  Atheist.     Thus  it  is 
that  men  intellectually  but  not  morally  great 
suffer  all  the  odium  that  attaches  to  an  honest 
declaration  of  truth,  without  the  reward   of 
conscious  integrity ;  for  stopping  short  in  the 
midst  of  their  career,  they  cover  themselves  with 
the  mantle  of  mystical  jargon  and  absurd  con- 
ceit, instead  of  taking  the  bolder  and  more 
honourable  course  of  daring  all  things  in  the 
cause  of  right  reason ;  gallantly  pressing  for- 
ward and  reaching  that  goal  or  rock  of  truth, 
against  which  the  surges  of  sophistry  and  fa- 
naticism may  dash  in  vain. 

To  reason,  says  Burlamaqui,  is  to  calculate, 
and,  as  it  were,  draw  up  an  account,  after  ba- 
lancing all  arguments,  in  order  to  see  on  which 
side  the  advantage   lies ;    and  can  any  who 
admit,  the  right  to  inquire,  show  good  reason 
why  reason  should  not  be  employed  to  deter- 
mine on  which  side  of  the  argument  the  ad- 
vantage lies  with  regard  to  the  question — Is 
there,  or  is  there  not,  a  God  ?  or,  to  state  it 
with  even  more  explicitness — Is   there  more 
reason  to  believe  than  to  disbelieve  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  deity  ?     The  belief  in  angels,  says 
Schleirmacher,  is  now  a    "  dead  tradition  " ; 
a  belief  in  a  god  or  gods  will,  one  day  or  other, 
share  the  same  fate ;  and  it  is  our  deliberate 
conviction,  that  neither  of  these  beliefs,  nor  in- 
deed belief  of  any  kind,  is  necessary  for  the 
peace,  preservation,  and  general  happiness  of 
society.     We  may  be  told  that  the  discussion 
will  only  produce  vexation  of  spirit,  irritate  and 
unsettle,  not  soothe  or  convince  ;  that  it  is,  be- 
sides, a  question  with  which  reason  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do ;  and  all  sorts  of  abuse  will  be 
pressed  into  the  service  of  true  religion,  that  is 
Christianity,  the  believers  in  which  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  collecting  excellent  christian  au- 
thority to  prove    their   religion  is  the   sheet 
anchor  of  happiness,  without  which  all  would 
be  wrecked  amid  the  storms  and  tempests  of 
life  ;  while  philosophy  will  be  scouted,  or  borne 
along  by  a  whirlwind  of  contempt  and  indig- 
nation, and  all  being  fish  that  comes  into  the 
sacred  net,  every  kind  of  authority  will  be  let 


loose  against  us;  even  the  noble  debauchee, 
my  Lord  Rochester's  lines — 

Men,  before  certain  instinct  will  prefer 
Reason,  which  fifty  times  for  one  doth  err ; 
Books  bear  them  up  awhile,  and  make  them  try 
To  swim  with  bladders  of  philosophy — 

will   be  quoted  with  ecstatic  delight  for  the 
benefit  of  souls  in  general  and  christian  souls 
in  particular.     All  of  which  excellent  authority, 
with  sundry  charges  of  presumption,  lewdness, 
horrible  profanity,  and  so  on  will  be  levelled 
against  us,  which  certainly  cannot  be  justified 
on  the  ground  of  decency  or  consistency  ;  for 
not  to  dwell  upon  scriptural  injunctions,  to 
prove  all  things,  if  reason  cannot  grapple  with 
the  subject,  why  do  our  systematic  divinitarians 
— theologasters,  as  an  old  writer  terms  them, 
attempt  to  prove  the  existence  of  God  by  rea- 
son, why  have  they  challenged  inquiry  into  the 
matter  ?  for,  in  the  name  of  sense,  if  a  Fonte- 
nelle,  a  Clark,  or  a  Paley  pretend  to  demon- 
strate the  existence  of  a  god  ;  if  they  protest 
that  they  have  shown,  and  the  honest  Atheist 
equally  protests  that  he  has  not  seen  ;  why  is 
he  to  be  denied  the  right  of  sincerely  stating 
his  conviction  and  the  reasons  which  sustain  it ; 
not  seeing  the  flood  of  light  such  writers  cast 
upon  the  great  deep  of  the  mystery,  is  it  un- 
reasonable that  they  should  be  allowed  to  say 
so  much  ?     What  are  the  laboured  reasonings 
of  your  Clarks,  Newtons,  and  others,  but  at- 
tempts to  prove,  logically  and  morally,  that 
there  is  an  uncaused  god,  who  caused  by  his 
will  everything  else.     An  eternal,  infinite,  un- 
changeable, uncaused  being  the  cause  of  all 
things  else  !  for,  as  Dr.  Clark  says,  in  his  re- 
ply to  Leibnitz — "  'Tis  very  true  that  nothing  is 
without  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  is,  and  why 
it  is   rather  than   otherwise;    and   therefore, 
where  there  is  no  cause  there  can  be  no  effect. 
But  this  sufficient  reason  is  sometimes  no  other 
than  the  mere  will  of  God."     How  he  came  at 
a  knowledge  of  the  mere  will  of  God,  except  by 
way  of  experience,  evidence,  and  observation, 
a  man's  head  may  split  before  his  brain  would 
work  well  enough  to  determine,  but  it  is  clear, 
the  sufficiency  of  a  reason  can  only  be  pro- 
nounced by  reason  ;  and  if  it  be  objected  that 
revelation  came  to  the  aid  of  the  worthy  doctor 
and  gave  him  insight,  or  second  sight,  into  the 
supernatural,  the  difficulty  will  not  by  that  be 
shuffled  off;  for  talk  as  we  may  about  revela- 
tion proving  the  existence  of  a  god,  reason  must, 
after  all,  determine  which  is  or  is  not  revelation. 
Bolingbroke  asks,  "  Can  he  be  less  than  mad, 
who  boast  a  revelation  superadded  to  reason,  to 
supply  its  defects,  and  who  superadds  reason 
to  revelation  to  supply  the  defects  of  this,  too, 
at  the  same  time  ?  "  No  wonder  Addison  called 
him  "  the  cankered  Bolingbroke,"  after  asking 
such   unpleasant    and  unanswered   questions. 
How,  then,  can  those  who  appeal  to  reason  re- 
fuse to  abide  by  its  decisions  ?  and  surely,  to 
use  the  lightest  kind  of  censure,  it  is  nothing 
less  than  indecent  in  those  who  pretend  that 
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the  existence  of  a  god  i*  demonstrable  by  rea- 
son, not  to  be  content  with  the  weapons  drawn 
from  its  armoury  ;  but  your  divinitarians,  like 
cowardly  cocks  upon  their  own  dunghill,  crow 
lustily  over  those  who,  not  having  the  law  on 
their  side,  cannot,  like  Mahomet,  when  the 
heap  wont  come  to  them,  go  to  the  heap ;  or, 
to  cut  short  this  cock  and  heap  part  of  the 
story,  it  is  strangely  inconsistent  and  absurd  in 
such  reasoners  to  check  discussion,  when  they 
pretend  to  long  so  ardently  for  it ;  or  to  shun 
the  most  searclnng  investigation  of  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  their  god,  creeds,  and  sys- 
tems, if  they  amount  to  a  moral  demonstration. 

The  existence  of  a  god,  it  is  allowed  is  a 
knotty  point  to  prove;  but  those  who  think 
by  the  rood  upon  these  subjects,  have  a  knack 
of  cutting  all  knots  they  can't  untie  by  the 
tongue  or  the  teeth ;  but  when  wagging  the 
tongue  or  showing  the  teeth,  or  doing  both 
together,  don't  answer,  then  our  divines  ape 
Alexander  in  their  dexterous  use  of  the  long 
sword  called  the  sword  of  state,  which  speedily 
settles  all  questions,  and  removes  every  kind  of 
difficulty  that  hangs  about  such  vulgar  things 
as  logic  and  argument ;  nothing  so  demonstrat- 
ing the  truth  of  their  demonstrations  as  the 
sword  of  state  and  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 

For  ourselves,  not  desiring  any  armour  but 
that  of  evidence  and  experience,  no  sword  but 
the  long  and  sharp  one  of  reason,  no  kind  of 
shelter  save  that  of  wit,  evidence,  and  logic,  we 
without  scruple  throw  aside  the  ingenious  ob- 
jection of  Wyttenbach,  that  no  man  can  pro- 
perly be  called  an  Atheist,  till  it  is  declared  what 
is  meant  by  the  term  god  ;  because  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  term  Atheist  shows  it  to  apply  to 
one  who  is  without  god  in  the  world.  This  in- 
direct apology  for  the  Atheist  is  rejected,  not 
because  it  is  insufficient,  but  because  Atheism 
needs  no  apology.  Christians  as  well  as  Deists 
admit  that  no  one  hath  seen  their  god  at  any 
time,  Moses  and  the  hinderparts  notwithstand- 
ing, or  can  by  searching  prove  such  existence, 
so  that  those  who  pretend  to  have  ideas  of  god, 
if  they  have  them,  have  ideas  without  an  arche- 
type, which  is  an  impossibility.  Supposing 
the  existence  of  an  uncaused  being,  the  cause 
and  support  of  the  visible  universe,  which  may 
be  called  God,  or  anything  else  ;  the  idea  of 
Buch  existence  must  first  be  produced  in  the 
mind  before  it  is  possible  such  a  being  could  be 
known  to  exist;  so  that  those  who  are  athe- 
istically  inclined,  and  do  not  choose  to  avow  it, 
may  safely  defy  the  whole  world  of  intellect 
and  faitli  conjoined,  logically  to  show  that  they 
are  so,  though  every  man  of  sense  may  be 
morally  sure  of  it ;  for,  as  before  shown,  proving 
a  man  to  be  an  Atheist  logically,  is  contingent 
upon  a  clear  certainty  that  he  is  without  a  god 
in  the  world.  This  nice  little  quibble  of  lo- 
gicians, we  disdain  to  make  use  of;  at  once 
agreeing  to  the  definition  of  an  Atheist  given 
by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  as  being  complete,  in- 
telligible, and  (jut  i  in  haimony  with  our  own 


idea.  "  A  perfect  Atheist  (says  he)  is  one  who 
believes  nothing  of  a  designing  principle  or 
mind,  nor  any  cause,  rule,  or  measure  of  things, 
but  chance,  so  that  in  nature  neither  the  in- 
terest of  the  whole  nor  of  any  particulars  can 
be  said  to  be  in  the  least  designed,  pursued,  or 
aimed  at."  Not  ourselves  believing  in  any  de- 
signing principle,  mind,  intelligence,  cause,  or 
what  you  will,  distinct  from  the  material  world ; 
believing,  on  the  contrary,  that  something  must 
have  been  from  all  eternity,  therefore  uncaused, 
and  that  uncaused  something  the  universe — we 
are  perfect  Atheists.  But  to  guard  against 
a  misconception  of  the  above  definition,  it  may 
be  well  to  warn  the  reader  that  the  word  chance 
is  not  accepted  by  the  Atheist  as  meaning  an 
effect  without  a  cause  ;  for  if  we  allowed  such 
a  6tupid  notion  as  that  to  prevail,  theologasters 
would  speedily  lay  us  by  the  heels  ;  no,  no,  the 
weazel  is  not  to  be  caught  asleep ;  this  word 
chance  means  nothing  so  absurd  as  an  effect 
without  a  cause,  but  an  effect  the  cause  of  which 
is  not  perceivable  by  our  senses.  According 
to  Voltaire,  we  have  invented  the  word  to  ex- 
press the  known  effect  of  an  unknown  cause. 

If  the  word  chance  be  used  in  any  other  sense, 
it  is  by  religionists  not  Atheists  ;  perfect  Athe- 
ists having  no  objection  to  make  them  a  present 
of  it ;  but  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  not 
to  use  words  in  a  manner  so  wildly  absurd. 
The  Atheist  does  not  deny  that  the  word  cause 
alway  implies  an  effect,  the  term  effect  equally 
implying  a  cause  ;  but  the  error  of  supernatu- 
ralists  lies  here,  they  presume  the  universe  to  he 
an  effect,  and  argue  as  though  their  presump- 
tion amounted  to  proof  Spinoza,  Vanini,  Ba- 
con, Locke,  Voltaire,  in  short  all  who  have 
written  for  or  against  the  existence  of  a  god, 
agree  that  something  is  uncaused,  and  therefore 
eternal.  Spinoza  establishes  clearly  that  some- 
thing exists,  and  from  its  existence  argues  its 
eternal  existence.  When  Dr.  Clark  tells  us,  in 
his  fourth  reply  to  Leibnitz,  that  the  Epicurean 
chance  is  not  a  choice  of  will,  but  a  blind  ne- 
cessity of  fate,  he  wrote  at  random  ;  for  though 
chance  can  never  be  a  choice  of  will,  the  word 
meaning  as  above  noted,  a  perceived  effect  of 
an  unknown  cause,  it  is  foolish  as  unjust  to 
talk  of  the  Epicurean  notion  of  chance  as  sig- 
nifying a  blind  necessity  of  fate  ;  all  Epicureans 
knowing  that  necessity  is  neither  blind  nor  see- 
ing. The  word  necessity  is  expressive  of  the 
general  truth,  that  matter  does  now,  ever  did, 
and  ever  must  act  definitely  and  uniformly. 

So  much  for  the  word  chance,  which  has 
been  dragged  forward  upon  all  occasions  by  su- 
pernaturalists  as  positive  proof  of  the  absurdi- 
ties of  Atheism ;  but  if  they  had  taken  the 
pains  to  understand  Atheism,  they  would  have 
known  that  its  advocates  contend  that  in  nature 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  confusion,  the  whole 
being  necessarily  what  it  is,  and  acting  in 
virtue  of  its  inherent  properties.  A  chaos, 
as  remarked  by  Voltaire,  never  having  existed, 
except  in  the  minds  of  a  Homer  or  a  Hesiod. 
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BEASTS  AND  MEN. 
"  How  like  to  us,  that  ugliest  beast  the 
ape  !  "  said  an  old  Latin  poet.  "  No  won- 
der,'' say  some  modern  men  of  science; 
"  for  he  is  our  blood-relation,  descended 
from  the  same  ancestry  with  ourselves. 
Our  forefathers  of  long  generations  past 
were  but  apes;  and  give  the  apes  a  suit- 
able climate  and  time  sufficient,  their  de- 
scendants will,  in  the  course  of  ages,  de- 
velop themselves  into  negroes,  and  im- 
prove themselves  into  civilized  men." 

Revolting  as  this  theory  is  to  the  com- 
mon feelings  of  mankind,  it  has  recently 
obtained  a  certain  run  of  mischievous 
popularity.  Not,  we  suspect,  that  there 
arc  almost  any  who  seriously  believe  it: 
but  daring  speculation  is  the  order  of 
the  day;  and  a  materialistic  dream  of 
this  kind,  when  supported  by  one  or  two 
influential  names,  is  just  what  some  men 
like  to  take  up  and  play  with,  because 
it  serves  the  purpose  of  a  temporary 
shelter  from  the  sense  of  moral  responsi- 
bility to  the  God  that  made  them.  Now 
no  opinion  that  is  doing  mischief  to  souls 
is  quite  beneath  condemnatory  notice, 
if  the  exposure  of  it  can  be  made  sug- 
gestive of  profitable  thoughts. 

Beyond  all  question,  some  beasts  ap- 
proximate far  more  nearly  to  men  in  their 
general  forms,  than  we  should  like  to 
think  of,  did  we  suppose  the  fact  to  have 
the  slightest  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of 
human  immortality,  or  on  any  other  part 
of  Christian  truth.  Those  men  of  science 
who,  in  the  professed  interests  of  true 
religion,  labour  to  prove  that  the  bodily 
structure  of  man  differs  essentially  from 
that  of  the  ape  may  indeed  be  right. 
And  especially  they  may  be  right  in 
affirming  that  the  brain  of  the  lowest  man 
esses  a  horn-shaped  lobe  (called,  we 
think,  by  anatomists  the  Hippocampus 
nun,,,)  of  which  the  brain  of  the  highest 
ape  has  scarcely  a  rudiment.  But  whether 
they  are  right  or  wrong,  we  confess  we  feel 
very  little  interest  in  the  controversy. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  rest  our  belief  of 
the  essential  difference  between  men  and 
beasts  on  the  question  of  bodily  structure. 

As  far  as  the  body  is  concerned,  man  is 
one  of  the  animals, — a  little  more  nobly 
proportioned,  it  may  be,  but  possessed  of 
the  same  organs,  fed  on  the  same  food, 
formed  therefore  of  the  same  materials, 
and  destined  to  be  resolved  at  death  into 


the  same  elements  as  they.  It  is  not  even 
in  mere  intellect— in  the  faculties  of  which 
the  brain  is  the  organ— that  the  essential 
difference  consists.  The  intellect  of  some 
brutes, — of  man's  friend  the  dog,  for  ex- 
ample,—is  considerable;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  show  where  it  differs  from  our  own  save 
in  degree.  Nor  does  the  difference  lie  in 
mere  unprovability,  or  in  actual  improve- 
ment. The  very  brutes  can  learn,  and 
some  of  the  domestic  animals  have  im- 
proved greatly  under  human  care;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  if  recent  travellers  tell 
us  truly,  some  of  the  savage  tribes  in 
Central  Africa  are  in  point  of  degradation 
lower  than  the  brutes.  "My  monkey 
Wallady,"  writes  Sir  Samuel  Baker  in 
his  Explorations  of  the  Great  Basin  of 
the  Nile,  "looks  like  a  civilized  being 
compared  to  the  Nuehr  savages."  Nor 
yet — and  we  now  touch  on  the  most  im- 
portant point— is  it  in  the  possession 
of  actual  morality  or  religion  that  the  dif- 
ference consists.  The  brutes,  we  know, 
have  no  religion;  — but,  if  travellers  in 
Africa  speak  true,  neither  have  some  of 
its  savage  tribes.  "The  tribes  of  the 
White  Nile  have  no  idea  of  a  God,  no 
idea  of  the  existence  of  the  soul  after 
death.  And  in  morality  they  are  far 
below  the  brutes;  as  the  latter  show  signs 
of  affection  to  those  who  are  kind  to 
them;  while  the  natives,  on  the  contrary, 
are  utterly  obtuse  to  all  feelings  of  grati- 
tude. They  are  lying  and  deceitful,  cruel 
aud  greedy  to  a  superlative  degree." 

Yet  between  man  and  the  beasts  there 
is  a  difference  that  is  absolutely  essential. 
Man  alone  of  all  the  animals  has,  as  Scrip- 
ture tells  us,  "  a  spirit  that  goeth  upward" 
— a  soul   made  for  communion  with  God, 
capable  accordingly  of  knowing  Him,  and 
restless  until  it  rests  in  Him.       "  The  spirit 
of  the  beast  goeth  downward  to  the  earth.'' 
Its  highest  fellowship  is  of  the  earth.    The 
dog  attains  the  end  of  its  being,  the  highest 
dignity  and  enjoyment  of  which  its  nature 
is  capable,  as  the  servant  and  companion 
of  man.     But  man  fails  of  his  end,  and  is 
unhappy,   until  he   becomes   the   servant 
and  friend  of  God.    When  wholly  ignorant 
of  God,  he  sinks,  as  we  have  seen,  lower 
than  the  brutes.     Yet  even  in  its  most 
degraded  state,  the  human  soul  indicates 
its  divine  origin  and  destiny  by  craving — 
it  knows    not  what.      It  has  an  appetite 
for  the  supernatural.     Even  those  African 
tribes  have  some  superstition;  they  believe 
in  sorcerers.     And,  accordingly,  even  they 
are  capable  of  learning  the  existence  and 
character  of  Clod,  their  responsibility  to 
Him,  and  the  blessed  tidings  of  His  saving 
grace.     Let  the  philosopher  try,  if  he  can, 


to  teach  to  his  favourite  dog  these  thing?, 
which  little  children  and  the  most  on- 
intellectual  savages  have  learned. 

We  are  quite  aware  indeed  that  some 
men   who    believe    themselves   not    un- 
favourable  to  religion    tell    us,   that  we 
must  wait  until  the  savage  tribes  have 
been  first  civilized  by  commerce  and  edu- 
cation, before  we  attempt  to   Christian- 
ize them.    .  We  remember  once  hearing  a 
clergyman  in  prayer  actually  dictate  to  the 
all-wise  God  the  method  of  His  proced- 
ure in  the  following  fashion: — "Send  the 
blessings  of  education  to   the  barbarous 
nations  of  the  earth,  to  prepare  them  for 
Christianity."   But  experience  has  already 
amply  proved,  that  it  needs  no  antecedent 
civilization  of  the  savage  to  prepare  him 
for  the  knowledge  of  Cod  and  of  Christ, 
It  needs  not  many  words  of  human  wis- 
dom to  prove  to  him  that  there  is  a  God; 
for  he  has  a  soul;  and  the  true  God  fits  in 
to  that  craving  of  the  human  soul,  whicb 
will  otherwise  feed  on  superstition.       So 
Christ  fits  in  to  all  those  cravings  which 
spring  up  in  the  soul  that,  having  learned 
that  there  is  a  God,  has  begun  to  feel 
also   its   own  guilt  and    alienation  from 
Him.    Alas!  there  is  indeed  a  tremendous  ^ 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  true  Cbriatian- 
ization  of  the  world, —  the  depravity  of 
the  human  heart.     But  neither  education 
nor  commerce  is  the  cure  for  this.     What 
neither   philosophy,   nor  civilization,  nor 
education   can  do,  the    Spirit  of  Christ 
has  done,  not  only  to  civilized  men,  but 
to  savages;  even  as  he   has  to  children, 
nay,  to  idiots.     He  has  spoken  to  the  soul, 
to  that  part  of  man  that  was  made  in  the 
image  of  God;  He  lias  cleansed  it;  He  has 
given  it  peace;  He  has  satisfied  it  with 
the  knowledge  and  the  love  and  the  com- 
munion of  Cod;   He  has  saved  it  from  its 
sins. 

Alas,  then,  for  those  who  cultivate  the 
body  and  the  intellect  only,  but  neglect 
the  soul:  What  will  their  earthly  civil- 
ization and  science  avail  at  death,  if  they 
have  no  communion  with  God  through 
Christ?  When  they  die,  wherein  will 
they  differ  from  the  brutes?  Nay,  the 
brutes  have  served  the  end  of  their  being  , 
but  man,  if  he  has  lived  without  God  in 
the  world,  has  utterly  failed  of  Ms;  and 
what  shall  then  become  of  the  soul, 
which,  because  made  for  Cod,  must  exist 
for  ever? 


LIFE'S  MYSTERY. 

"Let  my  soul  calm  itself  in  Thee;  I  say,  let  the  gre 
sea  of  my  soul,  that  swclleth  with  waves,  calm  itself 
Thee." — St.  A  ugustittA 

Life's  mystery —  d«ep,  restless  as  tlie  ocean, 
Hatli  singed  aud  wailed  for  ages  to  aud  fro; 
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Christ   really  meant   that   if  ever   1  ; 

happy,  and  if  ever  I  am  to  get  to  he.n  en, 
I  must  lie  born  again." 

A.   II.  had  entered  on  life  with  many  ad- 
vantage*.     Having  received  ft  good  education, 
and  having  proved  himself  an  excellent 
In'  had,  within  a  fewyears  after  leaving  school, 
succeeded,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  to  a 
flourishing  business.      Judging  from  appear 
Bhi mght  (h.it  he  would    006 
occupy  au   influential   position   in  the  neigh- 
ood,  hut   their   hope*   were   doomed    to 
bitter  disappointment.     The  coo 
whom  he  loved  to  associate  were  not 
guished   for   their   piety.      He   frequently   re- 
mained  out  with   them   till   late  in  the  night, 

baring  in  their  .sinful  ptaasnrssyhs  I 
before  many  years  Lad  elapsed,  a  most  pitiable 
victim  of  in         |  Had  it  not  been  for 

the  energies  of  a  [.ions  mother,  who  looked 
after  b  bl  ink  ruin  would  have  stared 

him  in  the  face.      Vain   had  all  the  efforts  of 
that  pious  mother  been  to  gain  him  1 
the    paths    of   right,    u  as  1.      When   she  at- 
t  impted  to  give  him  any  good  ad 

j    a  clever   a  When  she 

:  him  to  accompany  her  to  a  religious 
meeting,  the  reply  she  received  was,  "Such 
race;  i  1  or  weak- 

minded1.    Person  i  of  so  ' 
|  coul'  tter  instruction  at  ' 

•Vhe'i  she  book  that 

she   lo,     :  ,  .mid  tlii.-i  book 

very  precious  to  my  soul,  perhaps,  A.,  you  «  ili 
iiml  in  it  a  bl 

■■  I  have  fax  better  b  ioks  of  my  own,  mother; 
it  would  only  bo  wasting  time  to  read  such  as 
these."     Thus  he  L  bill  busi- 

ness, despising  the  means  of  grace,  a  reproach 
to  his  an  outcast  among  society. 

Such  a  period  of  d  I  he  He  of  A. 

II.  did  not,  1 

gloom  were  in  their  turn  succeeded  by  days  of 
1  right  and  genial  sunshine.  The  first  symp- 
toms of  the  d  1  have  been  traced  in 
the  appearance  of  a  little  cousin  who  came  to 
spend  her  holid  iys  with  his  mother.  1' 
S.,  though  onl}-  a  school-girl,  had  been  led 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  Like  Mary,  she 
had  chosen  the  good  part,  and  in  her  daily  life 
H  exhibiting  that  most  lovely  of  all  spec- 
.  teslaS — youthful  piety.  Hiving  seen  Jem 
Cbast  MS  her  Saviour,  and  constrained  by  the 
love  of  Christ  to  desire  the  welfare  of  others, 
it  was  not  without  concern  that  she  observed 
the  careless  and  ungodly  life  of  her  cousin 
A.  She  remembered  him  in  her  prayers, 
and  she  ardently  longed  to  tell  him  of  Jesus, 
the  loving  Saviour;  but  she  had  not  courage 
thus  to  speak  in  the  way  of  instruction  to  one 
so  mueh  superior  to  herself  in  knowledge  and 
otiiei  A  willing  heart,  however, 
soon  discovered  a  method  of  usefulness.  One 
evening  when  her  cousin  was  away  in  one  of 
his  usual  haunts  of  dissipation,  she  dep 
the  tract  on  Conversion  wc  have  already 
mentioned  iu  a  place  where  he  was  likely  soon 
to  find  it,  and  on  tho  following  morning  the 


"■11    has   been   descril 
the  commencement  of  this  narrative. 

To  A.  II.  the  doctrine  of  the  imv.  birth 
seemed  as  strange  as  it  did  to  Nicodemus 
when  he  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  Je  us.  Con- 
fused a  little  by  the  dissipation  of  the  pi 
evening,  it  was  a  considerable  time  before  the 
clouds  of  mystery  were  rolled  away,  and  he 
grasped  the  full  meaning  of  that  important 
truth  which  had  impressed  hint  so  forcibly. 
Thinking  of  his  past  life,  he  could  not  but  feel 
that  he  himself  had  never  been  born  : 
and  that  unless  he  underwent  some  great 
change,  he  could  never  expect  to  sec  the 
kingdom.  He  had  read  of  this  before,  he  bad 
nons,  but  never  till  that 
mome&t  did  ho  feci  it  in  all  its  dread  reality. 
With    1  therefore,    he    scanned   the 

Eur  ha»  troubled 
Gladly  he  welcomed  that  prccion 
record  d   in   the   same   third    chapter    of   the 

1  of  John,  "G 

He  prayed  f 

would  pardon  his  sins,  and  give  him  a  new 
heart,  so  that  he  might  love  Him  more,  and 
serve  Him  better.  In  the  xise.  of  these,  the 
appointed  means,  rays  of  the  better  light  soon 
began  to  shine  on  his  dark  heart,  and  he 
lit  he  had  good  reason  to  say  that  lie 
had  found  p.  .  ing.     His  course  of 

life   now  was   that   of  a   1 
intoxicating    cup    was     untouch 

Bible  was  cherished  as  his  dearest  treasure, 
a  id  the  Louse  of  prayer  as  his  place  of  most 
delightful  resort. 

Such  WRS   the   great   discovery  made   by  A. 
II.,  and  such  the  bb  ulted  from  it. 

But  the  blessing  was  not  confined  to  hi 
His  brother,  too,  was  led  to  m 
similar  discovery.      Though   he  had  not  lived 
the  same  life  of  open  ungodliness,  yet  he  seemed 
to  care  as  little  for  the  ways  of  religion 
brother  A.      When,   therefore,   he    was    led, 
jh  his   brother's  distress  of  min  1,  to  re. 
fleet  on  the  words,  "Ye  must  be  born  again,'' 
he   saw   that   a   great   change   was 
which    he    had    not    experienced,    and    having 
made  this  discovery,  he  could   find  no  rest  till 
he  had  sought   for  pardon   through  the  blood 
of  Jesus. 

The  family  of  the  H ,  composed  of  a 

mother  and  her  two  sons,  had  thus  become,  to 
all  appearances,  a  Christian  family;  and.  from 
the  position  which  they  occupied  in  that  pari 
of  the  country  where  they  lived,  there  went 
forth  from  them  an  influence  for  good  that 
was  felt  by  all  the  neighbourhood,  and  not  a 
few  poor  wanderers,  wc  have  reason  to  believe, 
were,  through  means  of  their  labours  of  love, 
gathered  into  the  Redeemer's  fold. 

Some  of  the  readers  of  this  narrative  may 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  mourning  over  the 
circumstance  that,  from  want  of  talents  or 
opportunities,  they  could  be  of  so  little  service 
for  the  advancement  of  their  Saviour's  cause. 
When,  therefore,  they  see  what  good  was  ac- 
complished by  the  humble  endeavour  of  Bar- 


bara   S.,   a    1.  ,1,   let    them    take 

■  ami  go  forward.      If  only  the] 
with  the  desire  of  their  hearts,  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  good,  they  may  find  it 
than  they  exp 

Others  may  real  this  narrative  to  whom 
d  in  the  wolds,  '-Ye  mu-t 
be  bom  again,"  is  a  great  discovery.  It  would 
1  dbcovery  to  them,  if  it 
made  them  feel  the  evil  of  their  own  1, 
ami  led  them  with  the  burden  of  their  un- 
pardoned sins  to  the  cross  of  Jesus. 

J.  G. 


OUR   WORST  ENEMIES. 

BETOSO  all  doubt,  the  worst  of  our  enemi 

..  liich  we  carry  about  in  oar  hearts, 
fell  iu  ]..-!i  adi   ■,    Luc  fi  r  in   h    a   dj   v.  bile    Lot 
continn.  0p]j  of  Sodom. 

In!!  "I  mistakes,  the  self- 

e  of  the  heart,  ever  ready  to 
its  lullaby  the  moment  conscience  is  aroused,  the 
411  ..lion  of  the  serpent,  "Hath  God  indei  d 
are  unquestionably  the  adv  ei 
we  !i:  er  was  a  fire 

but  it  began  with  smoke. 

me  a  sensitive  conscience,  thi 

at  even  O,   it  is  not  merely  great 

b  1 
and    in.; 

deadly;    according    to    the    beautiful    figure   of 
'.  ■  ■  ■  phen  attacked, 

from    him    t) 

s;  but  the  little  ones 
bim  from  below,  and  tear  open  his  body." 
— Thducl. 


WHAT  DO  YOUR  CHILDREN  READ? 

r      1  his  death  bi  '.     A 
wasting  con  >n  was  slowly  be 

its  fatal  work.      He  was  a  Boi 

ids,  took  him  by  the  baud, 
■ 

:id  sunken  eyes— all  telling 
urn  on  earth  1 
"How  are  you  to-day,  Arthur?"  1 

"About  as  usual,"  he  replied. 
"Do  yo 

".Sometimes   I    suffer    a   good    deal,    es; 
from  difficulty  in  breath 

•'Do  you  think  you  will  get  well .'" 

1   like  to  get  Well  .'" 

b  me  whether 

I  do  or  not." 

"Doe  Ditching  death  give 

anxiety  or  alarm  ?" 

"I  have  no  fears  nor  care  about  it." 

"Do  you  feel  willing  ( 

"I  Lave  wished  I  were  dead  a  handled  : 
since  I  have  been  sick,  to  get  rid  of  my  suffer- 
ings." 

"  What  is  your  hope  for  the  f 

"I   do  not   concern    myself  at  all  about   the 
future." 

Afterwards  I  asked  him  if  I  should  pray. 

"  I  do  not  care,  if  you  want  to  pray,"  In-  re]. lie  1. 

In  two  or  three  days  he  died.     His  father  made 
this   remark    in   my   hearing:    "My  sou    lies    in 

. — an  INFIDEL — from  the  effec 
novel  reading!" 
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THE  ORACLE  OF  REASON. 


(Fossil  Man.) 


THEORY  OF  REGULAR  GRADATION. 

I. 

"  I  will  show  you  how  the  earth  has  been  peopled,  how 
organic  formation  after  organic  formation  has  taken 
place,  passing  gradually  from  simple  to  compound 
bodies,  and  covering  itself,  as  at  this  hour  we  find  it, 
with  plants  and  animals.  In  following  matter  through 
all  its  changes,  noting  its  metamorphoses,  from  the 
most  simple  organization  to  the  most  complex,  we 
shall  find,  without  doubt,  that  point  where  man, 
brutish  and  savage,  as  at  first  he  must  have  been, 
took  rank  among  the  creatures  of  the  universe."— 
Free  Translation  from  "  L'Homme  Fossile,"  (Fossil 
Man)  of  Boitard. 

Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  a  common  sense 
view  of  things,  than  the  very  prevalent  habit 
of  considering  consequences  before  investigating 
and  determining  principles.  It  is  not  only  il- 
logical but  absurd,  and  highly  prejudicial  to 
the  cause  of  truth ;  for  it  fills  timid  minds 
with  alarm,  lest  by  a  resolute  and  persevering 
search  into  the  properties  of  matter  and  the 
nature  of  opinions,  they  may  light  upon  results 
disastrous  to  their  prejudices  and  perhaps  fatal 
to  their  hopes  of  "  singing  hallelujah  above  the 
clouds."  The  rightly  balanced,  well  ordered 
mind  has  the  strongest  assurance — an  assurance 
drawn  from  the  great  fountain  of  human  ex- 
perience and  the  general  analogies  of  things, 
that  neither  truth  nor  virtue  are  empty  names, 
but  real  substantial  blessings,  whatever  clerical 
obstructives  may  preach  to  the  contrary.  Take 
the  question,  the  regular  gradation  of  the  hu- 
man species,  and  note  how  philosophers  have 


occupied  themselves  in  the  solution  of  it ;  and 
if  you  do  not  say  that  merry  andrews  would 
have  gone  a  better  way  to  work  it  will  be  odd 
indeed  ;  for  like  those  creatures  that  by  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  instinct  to  avoid  pursuit  darken 
the  medium  through  which  they  pass,  so  have 
our  clerical  swimmers  in  the  sea  of  knowledge 
a  happy  knack  of  leaving  a  long  tail  of  obscurity 
behind.  Instead  of  carefully  collecting  facts, 
and  opening  their  mental  exchequer  to  receive 
something  solid  in  the  way  of  experience,  they 
in  general  rest  contented  in  most  shameful  ig- 
norance, rather  than  their  pride  should  be  mor- 
tified by  any  discoveries  in  science,  hostile  to 
their  cherished  opinions.  Solicitous,  for  their 
own  advantage,  to  maintain  what  they  call  the 
honour  of  the  human  species,  and  its  superiority 
over  the  brutes,  all  that  could  flatter  and  soothe 
the  delightful  idea  is  that  alone  which  has  been 
said  and  collected.  Any  attempt  to  establish 
a  relationship,  however  remote,  between  man 
and  the  inferior  animals,  has  always  been 
scouted  as  impious,  an  insult  to  the  creator,  in 
whose  image  they  tell  us  we  are  made,  and  little 
short  of  blasphemy  against  the  holy  ghost. 
Hundreds  of  sermons  have  been  preached 
against  the  unlucky  Bulliver,  who  insisted  that 
in  his  day  there  was  a  Kentish  family  all  tailed. 
Anathema  after  anathema  was  heaped  upon 
Lochner,  who  in  his  Miscellanea  Curiosa  relates 
with  great  gravity  and  minuteness  the  case  of 
a  boy  with  a  monstrous  tail.  As  to  Dr.  Fer- 
riar,  who  considered  that  the  os  coccygis  must 
sometimes  have  an  accidental  elongation ;  and 
Dr.  Grindant,  who  published  many  cases  tend- 
ing to  give  strength  to  the  opinion  that  our 
forefathers  were  tailed  animals  also  at  first ; 
both  those  gentlemen  have  been  very  roughly 
handled.  The  last-named  doctor  states,  among 
other  facts,  as  he  styled  them,  that  the  islands 
of  Moluccas,  Formosa,  and  the  Philippines, were 
at  one  time  inhabited  by  whole  races  of  men 
with  tails.  But  to  pass  by  all  these,  and  the 
flagellations  they  received  from  our  spiritual 
whips,  for  setting  forth  such  degrading  opinions, 
we  need  only  refresh  the  reader's  memory  with 
the  case  of  the  famous  Monboddo,  who  had 
such  a  predilection  for  monkey  men  that  he 
has  taken  vast  pains  to  prove  that  they  formerly 
did  wear  tails ;  for  insisting  upon  which  anti- 
poetic  notion  he  has  been  as  soundly  abused  as 
any  man  that  ever  lived.  That  his  theory  was 
incomplete  and  erroneous  in  many  important 
particulars,  it  is  presumed  these  papers  will 
show ;  but  that  there  is  some  truth  in  it  will  be 
as  clearly  proved.  Lord  Monboddo  was  igno- 
rant of  many  particulars,  without  a  knowledge 
of  which  he  could  not  but  blunder,  as  the  fol- 
lowing, from  the  "  Origin  and  Progress  of  Lan- 
guage," will  show  :  "  A  whole  nation,  if  I  may 
call  them  so,  have  been  found  without  the  use 
of  speech.  This  is  the  case  of  the  ourang-ou- 
tangs  that  are  found  in  the  kingdom  of  Angola, 
in  Africa,  and  in  several  parts  of  Asia.  They 
are  exactly  of  the  human  form,  walking  erect, 
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not  upon  all  fours ;  they  use  sticks  for  weapons, 
they  live  in  society,  they  carry  off  negro  girls, 
whom  they  make  slaves  of,  and  use  both  for 
work  and  pleasure."  This,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  anything  but  "  asserting  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,"  but  it  is  of  far  more  conse- 
quence than  asserting  human  dignity,  to  know 
that  when  Lord  Monboddo  talks  of  whole 
nations  of  7)ionkey  men,  without  the  use  of 
speech,  who  walked  erect,  and  not  upon  all 
fours  j  he  gave  us  a  legacy  of  nonsense,  and 
bad  men  having  possession  of  the  precious  relic 
use  it  most  unscrupulously  as  a  sharp  weapon 
against  those  who  maintain  the  substance  and 
sense  of  Monboddo's  theory,  without  its  out- 
rageous nonsense.  To  our  minds  one  simple 
fact  is  sufficient  to  overturn  the  theory  of  Mon- 
boddo, a  fact  mentioned  by  White,  which  is, 
that  the  law  of  gradation,  that  philosophers 
of  his  school  so  strenuously  maintain,  would  be 
destroyed  if  the  hypothesis  of  tailed  men  were 
correct ;  for  in  descending  through  the  species 
of  apes,  we  meet  with  no  tails  till  we  reach  the 
baboons,  which  are  further  removed  from  man 
than  the  apes  are ;  but  surely  it  is  much  better 
to  state  the  fact  or  facts,  and  cure  the  delusion, 
than  to  persecute  or  abuse  its  author.  It  will 
hereafter  be  proved  that  Lord  Monboddo  is 
sufficiently  refuted  by  a  reference  to  the  rela- 
tive structure  of  men  and  monkeys;  but  enough 
has  already  been  said  to  free  us  from  the  im- 
putation of  supposing  that  real  bona  fide  men 
or  women  ever  did  wear  so  unsightly  an  ap- 
pendage. The  tendency  of  the  multitude  to 
be  gratified  with  all  that  flatters  their  prejudices 
and  puffs  them  up  with  the  notion  that  they 
are  in  action  like  angels,  in  form,  apprehension, 
Sec.  like  gods,  has  strangely  affected  philoso- 
phers, especially  modern  ones,  who,  though  at 
fitting  opportunities  will  preach  and  moralize 
to  admiration  about  corrupt,  degraded,  and 
fallen  human  nature,  will  yet  insist  that  there 
is  in  that  nature  something  divine,  angelic,  and 
the  like ;  so  that  he  had  better  been  born  a 
dog  who,  notwithstanding  all  this  fuss,  should 
affirm  that  man  is  but  a  two-legged,  two-handed 
animal,  less  swift  than  the  hare,  less  strong  than 
the  lion,  and,  though  better  organized  for  all 
the  purposes  of  intelligence  and  happiness,  has 
been  perhaps  less  reasonable  than  either.  But 
it  is  evident  that  in  a  state  of  society  where  it  is 
treason  to  expose  bad  governments,  however 
vile  and  corrupt,  and  flat  blasphemy  to  propa- 
gate any  opinions  against  a  hireling  priesthood 
and  law-made  religions  ;  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  people  should  be  systematically  de- 
ceived, and  reduced  to  that  state  of  servile  vas- 
salage, both  of  mind  and  body,  that  wholesome 
truth  is  an  abomination  to  them  ;  and  the 
public  orator,  who  is  loaded  with  popular  ap- 
plause, has  good  reason  to  demand,  like  Phocion, 
whether  he  have  not  given  birth  to  something 
foolish.  Between  doctors  for  the  body,  and 
doctors  for  the  soul,  the  credulous  multitude 
ha  ve  been  physicked  out  of  all  plain  sense.     The 


divine  has  to  administer  to  the  soul,  that  is  his 
profession ;  and  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
its  utility,  it  makes  all  that  concerns  the  dig- 
nity of  the  soul  the  peculiar  care  of  the  divine,' 
who  would  feel  much  scandalized  were  it  proved 
that  his  flock  were,  after  all,  but  the  fiftieth 
cousins  of  sheep.  While  physicians,  who  in  the 
practice  of  their  honourable  profession  are  as 
little  interested  in  the  entire  cure  of  bodies  as 
the  divines  are  in  the  entire  cure  of  souls,  are 
shrewd  enough  to  understand  the  real  state  of 
the  question,  which  is  this,  that  did  correct  and 
sober  ideas  prevail  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
man,  his  rights,  duties,  and  real  position  as  a 
member  of  the  great  commonwealth,  physic 
would  be  thrown  to  the  dogs,  for  assuredly  man 
would  have  none  on't.  So  that  these  two 
brothers  in  the  medicinal  art  have  long  made 
common  cause  together,  most  artfully  raising 
such  a  cloud  of  prejudice  that  the  patients  can't 
see  an  inch  in  advance  of  their  noses,  but  are 
led  by  that  useful  organ,  to  borrow  an  expres- 
sion from  the  poet,  "  as  asses  are."  If,  however, 
which  is  not  very  common,  a  Taylor  or  a  Law- 
rence steps  forward  to  expose  these  peccadillos, 
why  their  mouths  are  stopped  with  a  sop  or  a 
sword;  they  having  the  alternative,  poverty 
and  independence  in  prison,  riches  and  degra- 
dation in  a  palace ;  for  whatever  may  be  said  of 
individuals,  it  is  certain  that  associated  bodies 
act  to  the  letter  upon  the  scripture  injunction, 
"  if  thine  eye  offend  thee  pluck  it  out " — for  if 
any  member  offend  them  they  thrust  him  out. 


SYMBOL  WORSHIP. 

I. 

"  The  Egyptians  assigned  to  their  gods  certain  animals, 
as  their  symbols.  They  were  introduced  into  the 
temples,  as  were  the  images  into  the  churches  of  the 
Christians,  and  afterwards  they  were  adored.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  says  that  the  Egyptians  regarded  the 
ibis  and  ichneumon  as  the  statues  of  the  gods.  That 
is  to  say,  as  their  symbols." — Jurieu's  Histoire  des 
Dogmes  et  des  Cultes  de  PEglise. 

It  is  intended  to  devote  a  portion  of  these 
pages  to  a  consideration  of  the  nature  and  origin 
of  symbolic  worship.  An  attempt  will  be  made 
to  trace  its  moral  influence  upon  the  social  and 
political  condition  of  nations.  A  concise,  plainly 
written  series  of  papers  upon  a  subject  so  preg- 
nant with  important  considerations  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  acceptable  to  general  readers,  who 
may  not  be  in  a  condition  to  purchase,  nor  even 
to  afford  so  much  of  leisure  as  would  enable 
them  to  wade  through,  bulky  and  expensive 
folios.  The  aim  here  is  to  popularise,  by 
smoothing  the  difficulties  which  in  many  learned 
works  beset  the  path  of  the  student,  and  thus 
bring  the  mysteries,  or  hidden  things,  of  the 
world  of  symbols  within  the  reach  of  the  sim- 
plest understanding.  There  is  no  want  of  ad- 
mirable matter  for  a  full  and  complete  history 
of  symbolic  worship,  but  the  narrow  limits  of 
this  paper  render  it  necessary  to  crowd  much 
that  is  useful  into  a  small  space,  to  do  which 
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rith  effect  demands  some  skill ;  it  commonly 
happening  with  the  book  as  with  the  palace,  that 
bundance  of  excellent  material  is  rendered 
rorse  than  useless  by  a  bungling  architect, 
'he  end  to  be  attained  is  concentration,  not 
affusion;  a  bringing  close  together  facts  of 
ieculiar  interest,  which  bear  with  force  upon 
he  question ;  and  not  as  is  usual  to  spread 
hose  facts  over  a  large  surface,  so  that  by  col- 
icting,  or  as  it  were  drawing,  into  one  focus 
he  rays  of  information  which  are  now  dispersed 
ver  the  pages  of  many  authors,  light  may  be 
hrown  upon  a  subject  hitherto  so  much  ob- 
jured by  national  vanities,  party  violence,  and 
sctarian  prejudice. 

All  that  concerns  the  religion,  the  learning, 
lie  virtues,  and  vices  of  antiquity  opens  to  our 
iew  a  field  of  investigation  of  almost  unlimited 
stent,  with  no  other  boundary  line  than  that 
resented  by  the  great  globe  itself,  and  suggests 
le  idea  of  periods  of  time  which  seem  to  mock 
11  ordinary  chronologic  computation.  The 
icts  which  relate  thereto  are  confined  to  books 
rhich,  from  their  costliness,  are  as  completely 
Baled  books  to  the  poorer  and  more  numerous 
lasses  of  society  as  though  printed  and  pub- 
shed  in  the  planet  Jupiter ;  and  even  could 
ley  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  mass  of 
le  population,  few  would  have  sufficient  cou- 
ige  to  commence  the  investigation,  or  if  they 
lade  the  attempt  would  fail  to  grow  weary  and 
isgusted  ;  weary  of  the  drudgery  inseparable 
om  such  a  pursuit,  and  disgusted  with  the 
►phisms,  gratuitous  hypotheses,  and  wild 
tiaginings  so  pompously  paraded  by  theologic 
;storians  as  sacred  truths.  Many  of  these 
riters,  who  have  so  largely  contributed  to 
"ing  this  species  of  literature  into  merited 
mtempt,  seem  to  have  no  other  object  in 
ew,  when  treating  of  the  religions  of  antiquity, 
an  studiedly  to  depreciate  and  misrepresent 
em ;  when  they  illustrate  the  religions  of 
tdia  and  Egypt,  it  is  with  a  view  to  throw 
the  foreground  what  they  call  the  divine 
nth  of  their  own  holy  religion  ;  so  that  their 
stories  amount  to  little  more  than  special 
eadings  in  favour  of  certain  cherished  dogmas, 
id  if  they  succeed  in  establishing  for  a  season 
me  fanciful  hypothesis,  or  give  a  colour  of 
stsonableness  in  favour  of  some  systematic 
eology,  they  are  then  reckless  as  to  what  he- 
mes of  truth,  reason,  or  any  tiling  so  vulgar 
common  sense. 

Making  the  inspiration  of  Moses  the  fixed 
int  from  whence  to  set  out  in  search  of  phi- 
lophy,  taking  it  for  granted  that  he  was  a 
fine  legislator,  and  the  account  of  beginnings 
d  creation,  as  given  in  Genesis,  as  the  only 
e  that  can  he  true,  these  doughty  reasoners 
tke  everything  satisfactorily  square  with  their 
lumptions.  Having  upon  their  "owri  autho- 
y  determined,  not  only  that  Moses  wrote  the 
oks  of  Genesis,  but  also  that  they  were  writ- 
l  by  the  express  command  of  God,  the  ideas 
lsequent  thereupon  form  the  substratum  upon 


which  rests  the  clumsy  superstructure  of  their 
divine  logic ;  and  not  merely  so,  but  their  ana- 
themas are  pronounced  against  those  shocking 
infidels  who  scruple  to  receive  their  assumptions 
as  the  only  standard  by  which  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  all  other  ideas  and  all  other  systems 
of  theology  are  to  be  determined.  If  the  dis- 
cussion turn  upon  the  relative  antiquity  of  the 
Sanscreet  and  Jewish  histories  ;  if  the  disputed 
point  be  whether  the  Indian  Geeta  or  the  Jew- 
ish Bible  has  most  claim  to  the  respect  and 
veneration  of  mankind,  it  is  at  once  decided  by 
these  self-sufficient  logicians,  that  as  it  is  clear 
God  wrote  the  Jewish  Bible,  and  as  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  account  given  of  creation  in  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos  flatly  contradicts 
that  furnished  by  the  great  Jehovah  himself, 
ergo,  what  is  written  in  the  Hindoo  books  must 
be  false.  Their  conduct  admirably  illustrates 
the  judicious  remark  of  Sir  Thos.  Brown,  that 
those  who  would  obtain  a  clear  and  warrantable 
body  of  truth,  must  be  content  to  forget  or  part 
with  much  they  know ;  for  how  can  all  truth 
be  obtained  by  a  partial  pursuit  of  it  ? — how, 
unless  they  forget  or  part  with  the  prejudices 
of  cast,  sect,  and  nation,  can  philosophers, 
Christian  or  Hindoo,  obtain  a  clear  and  war- 
rantable body  of  truth  1 — or  how,  in  reason's 
name,  can  any  writer  who  assumes  that  to  be  true 
which  is  the  very  point  in  dispute,  lay  claim  to 
the  character  of  an  accurate  investigator  or  an 
impartial  historian  ?  Mr.  Maurice,  a  writer  re- 
spectable by  his  talent,  is  the  fairest  and  least 
offensive  specimen  of  this  genus,  yet  his  History 
of  Hindostan,  and  his  Indian  Antiquities,  are 
both  greatly  disfigured  by  an  unnecessary  ob- 
trusion of  his  religious  opinions  and  gratuitous 
impertinences  levelled  against  those  whose  or- 
thodoxy is  not  his  doxy.  The  animus  of  this 
writer  is  shown  in  the  following  passage  from 
the  introduction  to  Indian  Antiquities,  p.  22 : 
"  I  have  entered  further  into  their  astronomical 
disquisitions  than  my  friends  may  think  was 
either  necessary  or,  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  my 
book,  prudent ;  but  this  particular  subject  was 
intimately  connected  with  others  of  a  higher 
nature  and  more  momentous  research.  The 
daring  assertions  of  certain  sceptical  French 
philosophers  with  respect  to  the  age  of  the 
world,  whose  arguments  I  have  attempted  to 
refute ;  arguments,  principally  founded  on  the 
high  assumptions  of  the  Brahmins  and  other 
eastern  nations,  in  point  of  chronology  and 
astronomy,  could  their  extravagant  claims  be 
subtantiated,  have  a  direct  tendency  to  over- 
turn the  Mosaic  system,  and  with  it  Christi- 
anity. I  have,  therefore,  with  what  success 
the  reader  must  hereafter  determine,  laboured 
to  invalidate  those  claims  with  all  the  perse- 
vering assiduity  which  a  hearty  belief  in  the 
truth  of  the  former  (the  Mosaic  system),  and 
an  unshaken  attachment,  not  merely  profes- 
sional, to  the  latter  system  (Christianity),  could 
not  fail  of  exciting  and  animating."  The  above 
passage  shows  that  while  Mr.  Maurice,  wedded 
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to  system,  and  fettered  by  the  prejudices  of  his 
nation,  was  quite  unfitted  to  treat  fully  and 
impartially  the  important  subject  he  had  en- 
gaged to  develop,  that  nevertheless  he  was  one 
of  those  men  to  whom  Bacon  alludes,  who  know 
how  to  sound  the  sharps  and  flats  of  discourse  ; 
for  the  strain  of  his  work  was  well  adapted  to 
tickle  the  ears  of  the  honourable  directors  of 
the  East  India  Company,  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated. 

If  the  high  assumptions  of  the  Brahmins  and 
other  eastern  nations  in  point  of  chronology 
and  astronomy  be  an  erroneous  assumption; 
if  their  claim  to  a  superior  wisdom  be  "  extra- 
vagant," let  such  assumptions  and  claim  be 
shown  to  be  such  by  fact  and  argument.  The 
assumption  of  an  Indian  or  Egyptian  priest  is 
just  as  good,  to  our  thinking,  as  the  assumption 
of  a  Christian  priest ;  the  claim  of  the  Hindoo 
philosophers  for  priority  in  point  of  time  and 
moral  superiority,  may  or  may  not  be  extra- 
i°agant,  but  if  they  are  the  extravagance  should 
be  exposed,  and  let  usl  not  violate  the  plainest 
rules  of  justice  and  right  reason  by  pronounc- 
ing them  to  be  such  because  they  have  a  di- 
rect tendency  to  overturn  the  Mosaic  system 
and  with  it  Christianity.  Away  with  the 
Mosaic  system,  if  it  require  falsehood  and  in- 
justice for  its  support;  perish  Christianity,  if 
it  harmonise  not  with  the  cultivated  reason  of 
man.  The  plain  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Maurice, 
and  all  writers  of  his  dogmatic  school,  fully 
agree  with  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  that  "  either  the 
first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis  (all  due  allow- 
ance being  made  for  a  figurative ,  eastern  style) 
are  true,  or  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  false,"  which  accounts  for  their 
terrible  wrath  and  fierce  declamation  against 
the  philosophers  who  flourished  during  the 
eventful  period  of  the  first  French  revolution ; 
the  Volneys,  Dupuis,  and  others  of  the  same 
school,  whose  writings  have  so  largely  contri- 
buted to  destroy  all  belief  in  the  literal  text  of 
Genesis  ;  reducing  it  to  a  mere  allegoric  fiction, 
and  thereby  aiding,  it  is  true,  to  overturn  the 
Mosaic  system,  and  with  it  Christianity. 


The  soul  was  supposed  by  the  Cartesians  to 
be  snugly  quartered  in  the  penal  gland  (glan- 
dulis  yenealis) ;  granting  that  to  be  true,  a 
dexterous  operator,  with  a  sharp  dissecting 
knife,  would  be  enabled  to  cut  out  the  apart- 
ment containing  the  soul,  and  show  the  soul's 
house  upon  a  plate,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
curious ;  the  thinking  principle  being  carried 
about  like  a  monkey  in  a  box.  The  Jewish 
Rabbins  declared  that  the  souls  of  men  were 
comfortably  located  in  the  back  bone,  which 
highly  honoured  back  bone  they  called  luz,  and 
if  we  may  believe  Manesses  Ben  Israel,  is  in- 
corruptible, and  so  tough  as  to  set  fire,  water, 
hammers,  and  everything  else  at  defiance.  Our 
men  of  science  teach  that  the  brain  is  the  sen- 
sorium  or  seat  of  sensation,  the  size  and  ac- 
tivity of  which  phrenologists  consider  a  safe 


criterion  of  intelligence.     Tliey  inform  us  that 
size  indicates  power,  ceterus  paribus,  that  is, 
other  conditions  being  equal ;  arguing  that  large 
heads  always  have  and  always  will  rule  the  • 
small  ones,  which  opinion  may  be  very  good, 
but  it  is  in  direct  opposition  to  that  held  by 
Aristotle,  who  insisted  that  small  headed  men 
are  by  far  the  most  knowing,  so  it  is  likely  that 
Aristotle  had  the  same  idea  of  a  large  head  that 
we,  in  these  more  enlightened  times,  have  of 
thick  ones.     Aristotle,  like  the  phrenologists, 
mapped  out  the  head ;  or,  to  speak  with  ac-  ] 
curacy,  the  phrenologists  map  out  the  head  like 
Aristotle ;  so  that  organology  is  by  no  means  - 
a  modern  science — Aristotle  and  the  phreno-  i 
logists  only  differing  as  to  the  number  and 
place  of  the  organs,  which,  with  all  due  sub-  * 
mission  to  Coombe,  Deville,  and  others,  is  a 
ticklish   point  to  determine.      We  leave  the  < 
reader  to  take  one  hypothesis,  both,  or  neither,  \ 
as  he  finds  it  convenient ;  as  our  object  now  is  1 
to  show  by  facts  and  figures  that  men  have  not  1 
more  brains  than  many  other  creatures,  biped 
or  quadruped,  the  assertion  of  the  phrenologists 
notwithstanding.     That  the  elephant,  the  dol- 
phin, and  the  whale  have  more  brain  than  man 
is  well  known,  and  we  believe  the  patient  la-  J 
borious  ass  has  the  like  advantage  over  the 
"lord  of  the  creation."     So  that,  as  regards  I 
absolute  size,  human  beings  have  no  advantage  I 
over  many  creatures  of   an  inferior  species 
while  with  respect  to  the  relative  size,  a  sum- 
mary of  the  result  of  Cuvier's  investigation  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  : — 


Max 1.30 

MONKEYS. 

Gibbon 1.48 

Saimiri 1.22 

Sai 1.25 

Ouistiti 1.28 

Coaita    1.41 

Young  Malbrook..  1.24 

Callitriche    1.41 

Monc 1.44 

Mongabey 1 .48 

QUADRUPEDS. 

Mole  1.36 

Dogs,  different  spe. 

from  1.47  to  1.305 

Cat  "     1.82  to  1.156 

Beaver   1.290 

Rat     1.76 

Mouse    1.43 

Field  Mouse 1.31 


QUADS.  CONTINUED. 

Elephant   ....  1.500 

Sheep,  from  1.1 92  to  1.351 

Ox   1.800 

Horse     1.400 

CETACEOUS  ANIMALS. 

Dolphin,    fr.  1.25  to  1.102 

Porpoise    1.903 

BIRDS. 

Eagle 1.200 

Goose 1.360 

Cock 1.25 

Sparrow 1.25 

Canary  birds 1.14 

REPTILES. 

Land  Turtle 1.22 

Frog   1.170 

FISHES. 

Shark 1.248 

Carp  1.560 


Cuvier  considers  the  brain  in  man  in  propor-j 
tion  to  his  body,  as  one  to  thirty,  but  the  cor- 
rectness of  this   has  been  disputed,  Profess* 
Sewall  and  others  calculating  it  as  one  to  fort:! 
or  fifty. 


It  was  a  saying  of  Caesar's,  that  "  It  is  th 
common  vice  of  nature,,  that  we  have  the  mos 
confidence  in,  and  the  greatest  fear  of,  thingjj 
unseen,  concealed,  and  unknown. 
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FREE  INQUIRY. 


We  propose  in  this  article  briefly  to  consider 
the  nature  and  use  of  Free  Inquiry.  First,  as 
to  its  nature,  for  a  knowledge  of  what  it  really 
is  will  aid  us  in  our  investigation  of  its  utility. 
A  man  may  be  called  free,  in  a  physical  sense, 
when  he  has  the  power  to  perform  those  actions 
he  wills  to  perform.  Any  other  kind  of  phy- 
sical freedom  must  be  chimerical.  Human 
beings,  equally  with  all  other  existences,  are 
subject  not  only  to  skiey,  but  to  earthy,  influ- 
ences; and  where  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  law, 
properly  the  mode,  of  nature  begins,  absolute 
liberty  ends.  This  is  an  acknowledged  truth 
with  regard  to  the  physical,  and  is  no  less  so 
in  respect  to  the  moral,  man.  He  may  be 
called  morally  free  who  searches  into  the  nature 
and  value  of  all  opinions  ;  who  never  abandons 
principle,  nor  swerves  from  the  path  of  truth, 
nor  flatters  in  the  expression  of  it ;  one  who 
speaks  as  well  as  thinks,  thought  only  being 
valuable  when  it  leads  to  honest  action.  There 
are  few  free  inquirers  in  this,  the  only  true 
sense,  though  many  put  in  their  claim  to  be 
considered  as  such.  The  spirit  of  the  martyrs 
for  truth's  sake,  the  Vaninis,  Servetuses,  and 
Brunanos,  is  not  to  be  seen  in  modern  practice. 
Sauve  qui  peut  (save  himself  who  can)  is  now 
the  practical  principle ;  premature  cowardice 
is  nicknamed  prudence;  courage,  foolhardihood; 
all  reforms  are  now  to  be  obtained,  according 
to  modern  teaching,  in  so  smooth,  gentle,  and 
pacific  a  manner,  that  men  in  authority  will 
suffer  no  sort  of  uneasiness ;  the  full  measure 
of  liberty  arrived  at  by  talking  about  it ;  su- 
perstition rooted  out  of  men's  minds  without  so 
much  as  shaking  the  nerves  of  "  shovel-hatted 
orthodoxy  ;  "  all  battles  for  truth  so  skilfully 
and  carefully  fought  that  the  soldiers  engaged 
therein,  like  Satan  and  his  troops,  are  to  use 
their  weapons  desperately,  without  the  most 
remote  possibility  of  receiving  so  much  as  a 
scratch  ;  nothing  now  being  wanted  but  peace, 
charity,  justice,  truth,  reason,  and  common 
sense  to  throw  the  whole  human  race  into  a 
profuse  perspiration  of  sympathy,  and  make 
even  the  domestic  animals  love  each  other  as 
themselves.  All  this  moral  reformers  tell  us  is 
to  be  accomplished  by  a  species  of  moral  "  fee 
faw  fumism,"  with  which  at  present  even  the 
prime  minds  of  society  are  but  little  acquainted, 
but  may  be  better  informed  by  becoming  as 
little  children.  Vanini,  and  others  of  greater 
[second  edition.] 


moral  stamina  than  any  this  age  can  boast, 
perished  at  the  stake  for  asserting  the  right  to 
inquire  ;  but  now  the  man  who  carries  with 
him  a  stock  of  prudence,  never  spoils  the  sale 
of  his  wares  by  being  long-tongued  ;  for  pru- 
dence dictates  that  it  is  not  safe  to  go  out  of 
the  road  of  common  opinion,  and  certainly  a 
prudent  politician  will  agree  with  plain  Ma- 
chiavel  that  he  who  shall  pretend  to  be  perfectly 
honest  among  so  many  others  who  want  honesty 
will  infallibly  perish.  No  prudent  man  ever 
was  a  free  inquirer ;  and  he  who  can  consis- 
tently lay  claim  to  that  noble  title  must  give 
up  worldly  wisdom,  and  travel  the  direct  road 
that  leads  to  truth  with  patience,  perseverance, 
and  dauntless  courage,  never  for  one  moment 
hesitating,  because  the  journey  is  long,  or  the 
road  rough,  hilly,  and  beset  with  footpads.  A 
free  searcher  after  truth  should  be  clear  of 
partisanship,  nay,  even  all  the  delights  that 
spring  from  love  and  friendship  should  be,  if 
necessary,  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  principle 
and  consistency.  Those  who  in  former  ages 
have  nobly  endured  all  for  truth's  sake,  are 
held  up  as  worthy  objects  of  emulation.  A 
Regulus,  who  courted  death  rather  than  speak 
falsely,  and  an  Epaminondas,  who  never  told  a 
lie  even  in  jest,  were  the  nobles  of  nature, 
whose  admirable  virtues,  though  they  may  be 
beyond  our  reach,  always  command  our  ad- 
miration. Whatever  an  Epaminondas  or  a 
Regulus  thought  true,  useful,  and  necessary  to 
be  known,  they  would  have  spoken  in  spite  of 
vulgar  opinion  or  unjust  authority,  and  those 
who  would  not,  or  dare  not,  whatever  may  be 
their  pretensions,  are  not  free  inquirers.  A  free 
inquirer  is  one  who,  whether  he  be  called  Papist, 
Jew,  Protestant,  Deist,  or  Atheist,  is  more 
anxious  for  truth's  sake  than  that  of  his  creed 
or  opinion  ;  one  who  will  not  examine  his  op- 
ponent's arguments  merely  that  he  may  have 
the  glory  of  refuting,  but  that  he  may  bring  the 
whole  force  of  his  reason  to  bear  upon  them, 
that  he  may  fit  himself  to  j  udge  impartially  if 
they  contain  valuable  truths,  profound  and 
useful  thoughts  that  may  be  plucked  from  the 
error  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  ren- 
dered available  in  the  work  of  human  im- 
provement. The  free  inquirer  is  he  wdio  in- 
vestigates nature  and  examines  society  under 
all  its  aspects  ;  seeking  to  know  all  that  can  be 
known ;  a  citizen  of  the  world,  "  who  sees 
through  its  pretensions,"  and  feels  that  all  laws, 
whether  they  affect  property  or  opinion,  social 
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or  political  life,  arc  of  human  origin  and  human 
growth  ;  that  the  hands  which  built  up  society 
can  pull  down  or  overturn  it ;  and  such  to  be 
the  genius  of  human  nature,  that  the  sacred, 
the  true,  and  glorious  of  to-day,  may  be  the 
ridiculous,  the  false,  and  the  ignoble  of  to-mor- 
row. He  knows  that  there  is  nothing  fixed, 
unchangeable,  or  eternal,  but  the  properties  or 
nature  of  things,  which,  whatever  may  be  hu- 
man conceptions  of  them,  are,  in  their  essence, 
ever  the  same.  If  nature  is  the  great  and  only 
source  of  truth,  and  all  error  of  human  growth, 
how  hut  by  such  an  inquiry  as  will  purge  the 
mind  of  man  from  the  dross  of  fiction,  that 
weighs  down  the  judgment,  and  hands  it  over 
the  willing  serf  to  tyrant  imaginings  ;  how,  we 
say,  can  mind  be  set  free  but  by  an  appeal  to  ex- 
perience and  the  analogies  of  things  :  in  a  word, 
\o  nature , which  is  the  test  or  touchstone  by  which 
oil  opinions  should  be  tried?  It  may  be  as 
Rousseau  has  affirmed,  that  truths  come  singly 
while  errors  run  in  crowds  ;  which,  if  allowed 
to  be  a  necessary  result  of  inquiry,  would 
justify  the  inference  that  the  more  we  gain  of 
truth  the  larger  our  share  of  error ;  human 
knowledge  of  the  latter  far  outstripping  that  of 
the  former;  but  this  is  an  incidental,  not  a 
necessary,  evil  attendant  upon  the  acquisition 
of  truth.  A  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  disease 
in  morals,  as  in  physics,  is  half  its  cure,  and  if 
we  grant  that  truths  come  singlehanded  while 
errors  are  received  by  the  shoal,  still  the  cause 
of  this  may  be  clearly  traced  to  certain  funda- 
mental mistakes,  which  for  countless  ages  have 
formed  the  very  pillar  and  grounds  of  vulgar 
metaphysics ;  mistakes  which  a  little  honest 
plain  teaching  will  speedily  expose  and  destroy. 
But  the  teaching  must  be  honest,  otherwise  it 
is  worse  than  no  teaching  at  all ;  as  ignorance 
is  far  less  mischievous  and  deplorable  than  error. 
That  there  are  great  evils  inseparable  from  the 
disposition  to  inquire,  in  a  condition  of  society 
essentially  and  radically  unjust,  few  will  deny  ; 
but  this  argument  has  no  force  against  free  in- 
quiry, however  much  it  may  have  against 
such  a  state  of  things.  This  must  be  acknow- 
ledged by  those  who  contend  that  truth  is  the 
great  panacea  for  all  human  ills.  Society  is 
corrupt,  and  falsehood  is  essential  to  support 
that  corruption  ;  truth  is,  from  its  very  nature, 
pure  and  excellent,  and  free  inquiry  is  necessary 
to  make  its  unspeakable  value  manifest.  If  the 
choice  lie  between  corruption,  semi-barbarism, 
and  falsehood  ;  and  truth,  independence,  and 
virtue,  who  could  hesitate  in  the  selection? 
"Where  the  offence  is  let  the  sharp  axe  of  opinion 
fall. 

Had  the  early  churches  consistently  taught 
men  "  to  prove  all  things,"  to  know,  not  to  be- 
lieve, to  inquire  instead  of  glorifying  them- 
selves in  a  senseless,  unreasoning,  and  most 
unreasonable  faith,  Europe  would  not  have 
been  for  so  many  ages  the  theatre  for  bigot 
priests  and  brutal  kings  to  play  their  vile  and 
sanguinary  parts;  had  they  taught  the  princi- 


ples of  liberty  and  all  the  delights  of  freedom, 
based  upon  high  intelligence,  instead  of  their 
slavish  and  demoralizing  systems  of  faith  ;  had 
the  first  churches  been  what  they  should  have 
been,  schools  of  arts  and  science,  instead  of 
what  they  were  and  are,  the  temples  of  bigotry 
and  folly,  we  should  never  have  heard  of  such 
Christian  kings  as  Louis  IX.,  to  whose  savage 
nature  human  butchery  was  a  delightful  pas- 
time, who  put  to  a  cruel  death  all  not  of  the 
true  faith,  and  by  a  refinement  of  cruelty 
common  to  religious  fanatics,  would  have  the 
children  of  his  victims  placed  upon  the  fatal 
scaffold,  that  they  might  be  sprinkled  with 
their  parents'  blood  ! — a  right  royal  monster, 
who  had  one  maxim  everlastingly  upon  his  lips, 
"  Qui  nesclt  dissimulare,  nescit  regnare"  (he 
who  knoweth  not  how  to  dissemble,  knoweth 
not  how  to  reign);  a  maxim  which,  with  a 
slight  alteration,  would  do  admirably  for  many 
modern  reformers,  as  thus,  "  He  who  knoweth 
not  how  to  lie,  knoweth  not  how  to  do  good." 

It  is  true  some  few  rays  of  light  have  entered 
into  the  minds  of  men,  but,  alas  !  they  are  but 
few  and  scattered,  hardly  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  see  the  surrounding  gloom.  If  it 
should  still  be  asked,  of  what  use  is  free  in- 
quiry ? — we  reply,  not  many  years  since  in  this 
country  a  Jew  was  thought  unfit  to  live;  a 
Nonconformist  dared  not,  but  at  the  peril  of  his 
neck,  be  found  within  five  miles  of  a  corpora- 
tion ;  hundreds  of  pretended  witches  and  sor- 
cerers were  put  to  a  cruel  death  ;  the  Deist  had 
far  better  have  herded  with  hungry  wolves 
than  relied  upon  the  tender  consciences  of 
Christians  ;  the  heart  of  the  Atheist  was  torn 
out  and  thrown  amid  the  flames,  as  they  played 
around  his  agonized  limbs,  amid  the  demoniac 
shrieks  of  infuriated  multitudes.  Yes,  all  this 
has  been  done  upon  our  own  soil,  and  would 
be  done  again  could  bigotry  succeed  in  its  at- 
tempts to  fetter  the  press  and  stifle  free  speech. 
It  would  be  foolishly  criminal  "  to  count  spoil 
before  the  field  is  won,"  mistaking  the  scotched 
for  the  killed  snake,  for  nothing  but  free  in- 
quiry, in  the  true  spirit  of  philosophy,  can  ut- 
terly destroy  fanaticism,  which,  though  reeling 
under  the  blows  it  has  received,  has  yet  to  have 
the  coup  de  grace,  and  by  the  help  of  the 
thoughtful  and  courageous  we  will  assist  in  the 
good  work ;  for  superstition  is  the  curse  of 
states ;  it  fanaticises,  corrupts,  and  enslaves  the 
people;  giving  birth  and  strength  to  that  in- 
fernal spirit  which  actuated  the  murderers  of 
Bishop  Sharp,  and  who, after  committing  the  fe- 
rocious act,  could  imagine  they  heard  the  voice 
of  God  crying,  "  Well  done  good  and  faithful 
servants." 

It  was  free  inquiry  gave  France  her  glorious 
revolution  of  1798  ;  a  revolution  that  gave  birth 
to  heroes  who  "lived  like  Aristides  and  died  like 
Sidney ;"  and  but  for  the  emissaries  of  despotism 
handsomely  paid  for  working  upon  the  passions 
of  the  newly  enfranchised  multitude,  urging 
them  to  deeds  of  blood  and  shame,  would  have 
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been  handed  down  as  the  noblest  effort  of  en- 
slaved humanity  to  regenerate  itself  that  the 
annals  of  history  record.  That  eventful  period 
scattered  to  the  winds  a  fabric  of  despotism 
which  for  ages  sat  like  some  terrible  night-mare 
upon  the  energies  of  France.  It  was  free  in- 
quiry, led  on  by  the  great  PAINE,  that  gave 
freedom  to  America,  and  placed  within  the 
peach  of  her  people  all  the  means  of  virtue,  in- 
telligence, and  happiness.  Yes  !  the  pen  of  Pain 
lid  more  for  truth  and  liberty  than  the  sword 
3f  Washington. 

IS  THERE  A  GOD  ? 

II. 

[*  The  Atheist  supposeth  that  there  are  no  Gods ;  and 
the  Superstitionist  wishes  there  were  none,  and  be- 
lieveth  against  his  will,  for  he  is  afraid  to  disbelieve." 

Plutarch. 

[n  the  former  paper  the  question  of  the  reason- 
ibleness  or  unreasonableness  of  a  belief  in  a 
*od  was  fairly  laid  open,  and  it  is  hoped  in  a 
nanner  quite  inoffensive,  yet  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. Those  who  have  not  read  that  ar- 
ticle should  do  so  before  proceeding  with  this, 
br  the  absurdity  of  a  belief  in  a  god  or  gods 
>an  only  be  shown  by  an  unbroken  chain  of 
act  and  argument. 

Had  men  been  accustomed  to  take  a  common 
lense  view  of  things,  we  should  have  heard 
lothing  of  the  enormous  sophistries  which  the 
>riests  of  all  nations  have  arrogantly  put  for- 
vard  as  sacred  truths  ;  nor  would  it  have  fallen 
o  our  lot  to  publish,  for  the  first  time,  the 
cachings  of  experience — the  matters  of  fact  in 
>pposition  to  a  belief  in  a  god,  as  a  modest  and 
iffectual  answer  to  the  fiction  by  which  that 
>elief  has  hitherto  been  supported.  "  The  be- 
ief  in  angels  (says  Schleirmacher)  has  a  double 
ource  ;  one  is  the  desire,  so  natural  in  human 
>eings,  to  suppose  in  the  world  more  of  spiritual 
ubstances  than  we  commonly  behold  ineorpo- 
ated  in  the  human  kind."  The  second  source 
te  conceives  to  be  in  "  the  idea  men  form  to 
hemselves  of  God,  as  of  a  monarch  surrounded 
»y  his  court ;  an  idea  no  longer  ours,  for  we 
mow  how  to  explain  the  natural  causes  of  the 
hanges  in  the  world  and  in  humanity,  that  in 
prmer  times  were  imagined  to  be  the  work  of ! 

god,  acting  by  the  ministry  of  angels."  All 
elief  of  a  religious  kind  belongs  to  the  su- 
ernatural;  whether  it  employ  itself  about 
ngels,  devils,  or  gods,  it  is  equally  beyond  the 
inge  and  limit  presented  by  superior  reason. 

belief,  strong  or  weak,  always  implies  some 
oubt,  and  never  can,  like  actual  knowledge, 
11  and  satisfy  the  mind.  The  ridiculousness  of 
ttaching  merit  or  demerit  to  the  belief  or  de- 
ial  of  a  god  is  forcibly  shown  by  those  who  fa- 
our  the  notion — as  Leibnitz,  who  admits  that 

1  relating  to  a  god,  supposing  there  to  be  one, 

above  natural  law  or  science,  and  therefore 
ipernatural,  or  beyond  the  capacity  of  crea- 
tes.    If  so,  how  can  creatures  be  expected  to 


know  that  which  is  above  their  capacity,  or 
believe  thoroughly  in  a  being  or  beings  of  which 
they  have  not  a  single  idea  ?  It  is  not  here 
pretended  that  the  impossibility  of  the  existence 
of  a  god  can  satisfactorily  be  proved,  but  it  is 
pretended  that  its  Improbability  can  be  de- 
monstrated ;  and  as,  in  all  cases  of  opposing 
difficulties  it  is  wise  to  choose  the  least,  it  re- 
mains for  us  to  show  that  a  belief  in  a  god  is 
less  reasonable,  and  therefore  less  likely  to  be 
true,  than  a  disbelief  in  any  such  being.  We 
cannot  prove  the  impossibility  of  the  existence 
of  angels,  devils,  witches,  or  ghosts,  yet  in  these 
matter-of-fact  times  there  are  not  a  dozen  sen- 
sible men  who  credit  the  reality  of  such  exist- 
ence ;  nor  is  it  possible,  as  Schleirmacher  has 
remarked,  that  such  an  opinion  should  fix  itself 
firmly  in  the  soil  of  modern  ideas. 

Those  who  pretend  to  demonstrate  the  exist- 
ence of  a  being  distinct  from  the  universe, 
called  God,  stick  at  nothing  in  the  way  of 
proofs  or  arguments  ;  rushing  from  absurdity  to 
absurdity ,with  wonderful  celerity  and  self-satis- 
faction. By  the  aid  of  faith,  fed  by  imaginings, 
without  well  understanding  either  faith  or 
imaginings,  they  dub  them  self-evident  truths, 
and  reason  upon  them  accordingly.  Thus  they 
make  short  work  with  Atheists,  logic,  consis- 
tency, and  common  sense.  The  moderns  out- 
bid the  ancients  in  this  kind  of  demonstrative 
reasoning,  and  beginning  with  their  Bible,  as 
a  rule  of  faith,  the  rule  of  faith  is  taken  as  the 
rule  of  reason,  an  infallible  standard  by  which 
all  opinions  are  to  be  determined  ;  so  that  they 
have  a  striking,  novel,  and,  to  themselves, 
highly  satisfactory  way  of  proving  things  by 
the  book,  instead  of  the  book  by  things  ;  and 
in  lieu  of  determining  revelation  by  reason,  in- 
vert the  order  and  decide  reason  by  revelation, 
the  rule  of  faith  saying  which  shall  or  shall  not 
be  the  rule  of  reason.  Lest  we  should  be  ac- 
cused of  burlesquing  the  mode  of  proving  the 
existence  of  a  god  usually  adopted  by  divines, 
let  us  hear  one  of  the  cloth,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fish, 
who  in  his  sermon  on  Natural  Theology  ob- 
serves, that  "  revealed  religion  teaches  that 
primary  and  all  important  truth,  the  being  of 
a  god.  It  designates  him  Jehovah,  the  self-ex- 
isting being.  The  being  from  whom  all  other 
beings  have  derived  their  being.  Some  learned 
men  have  undertaken  to  prove  the  being  of  a 
god,  and  the  existence  of  his  perfections,  by  ar- 
guments a  2>riori.  From  his  being  they  have 
argued  his  self-existence ;  from  his  self-exist- 
ence they  have  argued  his  necessary  existence ; 
from  his  necessary  existence  anywhere  they 
have  argued  his  necessary  existence  everywhere ', 
or  omnipresence  ;  from  his  being  omnipresent 
and  possessed  of  vital  and  acute  energy,  they 
have  argued  his  omnipotence ;  from  his  know- 
ledge and  power  they  have  argued  his  infinite 
wisdom  ;  and  from  his  infinite  wisdom  they 
have  argued  his  holiness,  justice,  and  goodness. 
But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  they  were  in- 
debted to  divine  revelation  for  the  first  link 
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in  the  chain  ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
[first  link,  which  teas  obtained  throutjh  this 
medium,  they  would  not  hare  been  able  to  hare 
obtained  the  successive  ones."  Surely  wit, 
banter,  ridicule,  and  argument  would  be  thrown 
away  in  attempting  to  expose  such  clerical 
logic ;  for,  as  before  shown, pretending  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  god  by  what  is  called  his  re- 
vealed will,  which  revealed  will  is  itself  to  be 
proved  by  reason — is  first  to  show  the  reason  of 
(iod's  existence  by  revelation,  and  then  to  prove 
the  revelation  of  his  will  by  reason  :  which  is 
not  a  begging  of  the  question,  arguing  in  a 
circle,  or  anything  else  to  be  dignilied  by  the 
name  of  reasoning,  but  the  lunacy  of  logic  ; 
yet  such  are  your  a  jjrlorl  demonstrations  in 
support  of  the  being,  the  perfections,  the  self- 
existence,  the  necessary  existence,  the  omni- 
presence, the  omnipotence,  glory,  wisdom,  &c., 
&C.  of  a  god.  To  divine  revelation  we  are  in- 
debted for  it  all,  which  divine  revelation  men 
of  sense  shrewdly  suspect  to  be,  if  divine  at  all, 
a  divine  blunder ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  a 
revelation  must  be  proved  a  revelation  by  rea- 
son before  its  authority  can  be  admitted  as  de- 
cisive. Hume  has  shrewdly  remarked,  "  that 
theologians  have  discovered  the  solution  of  the 
famous  problem  of  Archimedes — a  point  in 
the  heavens  whence  they  more  the  world."  Yes, 
this  fiction  about  a  god  is  the  point  whereon  they 
&tand  to  move  the  world  ;  it  is  the  trump  card, 
the  true  ace,  or  one  which  takes  all  the  rest  in 
the  game  of  public  delusion ;  all  revealed  re- 
ligions teaching  that  primary  and  all-important 
truth,  the  being  of  a  god,  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  the  imagined  being  of  a  god  gives 
riches,  influence,  and  state  honours,  to  the 
teachers  of  imaginary  revealed  religions.  If,how- 
ever,  we  were  disposed  to  accept  the  revelation, 
what  could  be  said  to  Lord  Brougham  who, 
though  a  believer  in  an  "  immense  being,"  is 
a  singular  kind  of  hobbledehoy,  who,  if  the 
clergy  do  not  look  well  to,  will  certainly  be  the 
death  of  them;  for  he  contends  that  even  the 
truth  of  divine  revelation,  without  the  prop  of 
natural  theology,  would  have  no  other  basis 
than  mere  tradition.  So  that,  even  could  we 
admit  the  bible  to  be  a  divine  revelation,  still, 
according  to  his  lordship,  the  truths  it  contains 
cannot  stand  alone,  but  require  the  prop  of 
natural  theology,  which  may  be  briefly  defined 
as  ideas  of  the  supernatural  derived  from  a  con- 
templation of  the  natural. 

Having  sufficiently  confuted  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  god,  drawn  from 
an  assumed  revelation;  the  absurdity  of  the 
belief  in  any  being,  itself  uncaused,  yet  the 
cause  of  all  tilings  else,  will  be  demonstrated. 
It  is  presumed  that  none  hut  slavish  minds  will 
admit  that  anything  fairly  open  to  dispute 
should  be  received  upon  the  ipse  dixit  of  one 
or  a  million,  for  to  fall  in  with  opinions  with- 
out what  metaphysicians  call  a  sufficient  reason, 
is  the  vice  of  vulgar  minds  ;  and  why  shoulel 
we  not  seek  for  the  sufficient  reason  with  re-  | 


gard  to  the  existence  of  a  god  ?  No  man  in  or 
out  of  his  senses  can  answer  this  question  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  clergy.  Those  who  think 
that  to  reason  so  far  and  so  boldly  is  Unsafe,  arc 
men  of  weak  minels,  anel  little  or  no  moral 
stamina,  who  have  imagined  a  goel  as  weak, 
vacillating,  and  inconsistent  as  themselves,  to 
be  flattered,  soothed,  and  cajoled,  forsooth  !  as 
though  a  being  who  could,  by  his  will,  create 
and  regulate  the  universe,  call  oreh  r  out  of 
chaos,  or  more  yet,  something  out  of  nothing — 
as  though  such  a  being,  did  it  exist,  coulel  fail 
to  perceive  the  mighty  difference  between  the 
man  who  denieel  his  existence,  because  he  dis- 
believed it,  anel  the  crawling  hypocrite  who 
laboured  to  persuade  himself  and  others  there 
was  a  goel,  because  he  thought  It  safest  to  do 
so.*  Your  believers  upon  the  principle  of  taking 
the  safe  siele,  pay  their  god  a  compliment  at 
the  expense  of  his  understanding ;  and  while 
they  call  him  the  searcher  of  all  hearts,  foolishly 
imagine  that  they  can  hiele  behind  a  thick 
covering  of  booby ish  duplicity  the  doubts  anel 
petty  passions  by  which  they  are  distracteel. 
As  shrewdly  remarked  by  Plutarch,  the  super- 
stitionists  believe  against  their  will ;  for  they 
are  afraiel  to  disbelieve.  If  we  study  human 
beings  individually  or  in  the  aggregate,  we 
shall  flnel  that  the  fearful  are,  in  almost  all 
cases,  the  vile,  cringing,  and  inherently  base : 
fear,  like  poverty,  being  the  fruitful  parent  of 
a  most  hateful  progeny. 

Proceed  we,  then,  with  our  investigation  of 
the  reasonableness  or  unreasonableness  of  a  be-   ] 
lief  in  a  god.     Having  shown  that  no  argu- 
ments of  any  force  can  be  drawn  by  superna- 
turalists  from  the  bible,  it  will  now  be  useful 
to  prove  that  the  idea  of  a  goel  cannot  be  re- 
ceived  by  the  student  of  nature.     For  we  can-    ' 
not  conceive  of  a  god  the  cause  of  all  things, 
without  admitting  that  things  hael  a  beginning,  ] 
an  admission  which  cannot  be  maele  by   the 
natural  philosopher,  for  all  philosophy,  ancient 
and  modern,  has  rejected  the  ielea  of  an  absolute 
creation  of  matter,  or  the  possibility  of  its  an- 
nihilation.    That  penetrating  genius  Leibnitz 
calls  the  notion  of  actual  beginnings  or  endings 
the  puerile  conceits  of  the  schoolmen;  denyin 
that  time,  space,  or  motion  are  anything  o 
themselves,  but  mere  ideas  suggested  or  excited 
by  the  relations,  order,  and  succession  of  things; 
observing,  that  things,  which  continue  always, 
are  eternal.     He  also  asks  a  question,  that  it 
woidd  be  useful,  we  may  say  a  rich  treat,  fori 
inquirers,  if  our  divines,  who  affect  to  believe; 
in  a  god  without  parts,  would   answer,   "  how 
can  a  thing  exist  eternally,  which,  to  speak  ex-, 
actly,  does  never  exist  at  all  1 — or  how  can  a; 
thing  exist  whereof  no  part  does  ever  exist?  " 
A  question. that  we  take  it  all  the  divines  in 
Europe  will  not  answer  satisfactorily,  though 
it  must  be  allowed  that  they  have  a  plough  for 
every  soil,  and  can  extract  value  from  the  most 
barren  stuff. 

*  See  Dale  Owen's  Tract,  "  Safest  to  Believe." 
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When  philosophers  say  the  world  is  eternal, 
they  signify  that  it  has  existed  beyond  any  ps- 
iignable  time,  which  if  it  do  not  convey  a  sa- 
tisfactory fdea  no  better  can  be  given ;  the 
tcrnal,  as  the  infinite,  being  to  the  minds  of  fi- 
nite creatures  that  which  may  be  talked  of,  not 
understood.  Those  who  run  into  the  fiction  of 
i  beginning  six  thousand  years  ago,  for  no 
>ther  valid  reason,  as  it  seems,  than  the  in- 
sufficiency of  all  reason,  fall  into  the  ludicrous 
irror  of  attempting  to  explain  one  difficulty  by 
mother  yet  greater.  W hen  Cartesius  affirmed 
what,  according  to  Leibnitz,  has  never  been 
sufficiently  confuted,  that  matter  is  unlimited, 
)f  course  we  must  understand,  no  assignable 
imit ',  the  reason  of  man  knowing  nothing  of 
tuch — to  him  it  has  no  limits.  The  notion  of 
'invited  matter  belongs  to  that  class  of  philoso- 
)hers  who  are  full  of  imaginings,  abstractions, 
tnd  odd  conceits,  which  have  no  solid  support 
n  superior  reasons. 

When  Leibnitz  maintains  against  Cartesius, 
-hat  though  it  be  granted  to  him  that  matter  is 
mlimited,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  matter 
vould  be  necessary,  nor  that  it  would  have  ex- 
sted  from  all  eternity,  since  that  unlimited 
liffusion  of  matter  would  only  be  an  effect  of 
jod's  choice — he  advanced  that  which  was  en- 
irely  unworthy  of  a  philosopher ;  for  those  who 
10M  the  notion  of  unlimited  matter,  must,  if 
uided  by  pure  reason,  either  reject  the  idea  of 
god,  or  acknowledge,  like  the  Stoics,  a  mat- 
er or  universe  god  ;  whereas  Leibnitz  and  rea- 
oners  of  his  school  affect  to  believe  in  a  god, 
lot  only  indiscernible,  but  pure  spirit,  which 
hey  call  immensity,  omnipresence,  and  other 
anciful  names.  If  we  view  the  question  in  the 
ight  of  plain  reason  we  shall  see  that  a  matter 
od  is  no  god  at  all ;  and  we  entirely  agree 
vitli  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly ,  that  this 
nonstrous  matter  -  god  system  crumbles  to 
arth  before  the  faintest  blows  of  reason.  As 
o  spirit,  it  is  with  it  as  with  space,  which  never 
ad  any  existence  out  of  the  heads  of  metaphy- 
icians.  It  may  be  that  by  abstraction  we  can 
onceive  of  pure  space,  which,  however,  we  do 
lot  grant ;  but  even  though  we  did,  abstrac- 
ions  are  not  realities. 


THEORY  OF  REGULAR  GRADATION. 
II. 

The  man  who  does  not  find  in  animals  younger  bro- 
thers, and  in  plants  cousins  more  or  less  removed, 
is  unacquainted  with  his  own  nature,  and  is  devoid 
of  the  elements  of  morality." — Old  Treatise. 

Iome  one  has  defined  man  to  be  "an  animal 
shamed  of  his  own  body,"  which  definition  is 
ot  wide  of  the  strict  truth,  for  in  all  ages  hu- 
fian  beings  have  been  the  dupes  of  their  own 
anities  which  hindered  them  from  appreciating 
ruth.  The  pride  of  rationality,  which  puffs 
len  up  with  the  absurd  notion  that  they  are 
n  anomaly  among  animated  existences,  and  in 
o  sense  allied  to  inferior  creatures,  is  specially 


strong  in  our  day,  when  truth  is  too  often  sa- 
crificed to  false  delicacy,  and  genuine  philo- 
sophy made  the  sport  of  the  most  ridiculous 
conceits.  In  women,  who,  as  Kotzebue  justly 
remarked,  are  worse  and  better  than  we  are, 
the  feeling  in  favour  of  what  are  called  the  pre- 
rogatives of  our  species,  is  exceedingly  strong  ; 
but  women  are  more  remarkable  for  warmth  of 
feeling  than  solidity  of  judgment ;  and  it  is 
with  regret  we  add,  that  both  men  and  women 
are,  in  the  gross,  the  creatures  of  sound  rather 
than  sense ;  and  determined  more  by  custom 
than  reason. 

The  fatal  effects  of  this  spurious  shamefaced- 
ness  is  a  plentiful  crop  of  folly,  with  an  almost 
entire  ignorance  on  the  part  of  both  sexes  as  to 
those  subjects  which  they  should  be  most  con- 
cerned to  know.  A  distaste  for  the  naked  truth, 
whatever  such  nakedness  may  discover  to  us, 
shows  a  depraved  &  unwholesome  state  of  mind. 
Besides,  false  delicacy  is  not  merely  the  anti- 
podes but  direst  antagonist  of  genuine  modesty, 
which  revels,  but  does  not  glory,  in  its  own 
perfections.  That  genuine  modesty  and  such 
spurious  delicacy,  aptly  called  by  our  French 
neighbours  mauvaise  honte,  are  wide  as  the 
poles  in  nature,  is  abundantly  proved  by  every 
day  experience,  which  shows  your  more  nice- 
than-7vise-peo])le,  who  would  be  shocked  at 
the  bare  supposition  that  man  is  but  a  link  in 
the  great  chain  of  animated  existences,  yet  do 
not  hesitate  to  perform  the  most  vicious  and 
unjust  actions.  Philosophers,  who  are  obliged 
to  feel  the  public  pulse  before  they  venture  to 
teach,  are,  in  consequence  of  the  sickly  condition 
of  the  public  mind,  tempted  to  prescribe  all 
sorts  of  quack  medicines;  for  philosophers,  like 
the  man  who  stole  the  loaf,  must  live ;  not  to 
mention  that  it  is  a  maxim  now  in  much  re- 
pute, that  a  man  who  is  one  grain  more  honest 
than  the  times  he  lives  in  is  little  better  than  a 
fool.  This  is  one  of  those  obvious  facts  which 
need  no  particular  illustration,  every  man  by 
his  own  experience  illustrating  them ;  so  we  can- 
not feel  surprised  that  Mr.  White,  in  his  admi- 
rable Treatise  on  "  The  Regular  Gradation  in 
Man,"  found  it  necessary,  or  at  least  thought 
it  prudent,  to  preface  the  work  by  a  kind  of 
apology  for  its  contents,  to  the  effect,  that  he 
had  no  desire  to  elevate  the  brute  creation  to 
the  rank  of  humanity,  nor  to  reduce  the  human 
species  to  a  level  with  the  brutes,  all  of  which 
fine  stuff  about  elevating  and  reducing,  &c,  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  quite  foreign  to  the  matter  con- 
tained in  the  book,  which  should  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  its  merits,  and  its  teachings,  if  true, 
abided  by,  whether  it  elevate  or  degrade  human 
conceptions  of  itself.  This  is  what  Dr.  Samuel 
Clark  calls  appealing  from  reason  to  vulgar 
opinion,  which  he  justly  contends  philosophers 
should  not  do,  because  it  is  not  the  rule  of  truth. 
Philosophers  have  no  business  to  confound  con- 
sequences with  principles,  such  conduct  being 
only  admissible  in  starved  men  of  science, 
who  "  turn  country  parsons  and  go  about  de- 
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ceiving  the  vulgar."  It  is  evident  that  neither 
the  wishes  of  Mr.  White,  nor  any  other  theory 
propounder,  can  possihly  affect  the  truths  of 
science,  which  are  no  more  disturbed  or  affected 
by  human  wishes  than  the  waves  of  the  sea  or 
the  man  in  the  moon.  The  object  of  Mr.White's 
treatise  was  to  show,  that  from  the  simplest 
being  up  to  man,  there  is  a  complete  and  re- 
gular gradation  ;  or,  as  it  were,  a  growing  out 
of  creature  from  creature  ;  that  there  is  a  link- 
ing together  of  all  the  kinds  and  species ;  the 
exact  idea  of  the  facetious  author,  an  extract  from 
whose  work  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
that  men  are  the  elder  brothers  of  inferior  ani- 
mals, and  cousins  many  times  removed  of  plants 
and  flowers.  Mr.  White  remarks  in  his  first 
page,  that  "  Every  one  who  has  made  natural 
history  his  study,  must  have  been  led  occasion- 
ally to  contemplate  the  beautiful  gradation  that 
subsists  among  created  beings  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest.  From  man  down  to  the  smallest 
reptile,  whose  existence  can  be  discovered  only 
by  the  microscope,  nature  exhibits  to  our  view 
an  immense  chain  of  beings,  endued  with  va- 
rious degrees  of  intelligence  and  active  powers, 
suited  to  their  stations  in  the  general  system. 

"  In  the  animal  kingdom  the  different  classes 
into  which  nature  seems  to  have  divided  her 
productions,  are  so  blended  by  creatures  appa- 
rently anomalous  to  all  system,  that  it  is  often 
difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  draw 
lines  of  distinction.  The  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
and  air  encroach  upon  each  other;  for  there  are 
flying  macaucoes,  flying  mice,  flying  squirrels 
and  bats,  which,  though  quadrupeds,  have  wings 
to  buoy  themselves  up  in  the  air ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  some  birds  that  cannot 
fly  at  all,  as  the  ostrich,  the  cassouicary ,  the 
touyou,  and  the  dodo.  The  porcupine,  though 
a  quadruped,  has  quills.  Nor  are  even  the  in- 
habitants of  the  sea  and  those  of  the  air  much 
better  discriminated,  for  we  meet  with  the  fly- 
ing fish,  and  birds  that  inhabit  the  waters. 
Amphibious  animals  link  the  terrestrial  &  aqua- 
tic; we  find  some  fish  with,  and  others  without, 
lungs.  The  distinction  of  animals  into  vivipa- 
rous (brought  forth  alive)  and  oviparous  (pro- 
duced from  eggs)  is  not  more  definite ;  for  vi- 
pers and  cartilaginous  animals  produce  their 
eggs  within  their  bodies  previous  to  the  expul- 
sion of  the  live  animal ;  and  some  animals  are 
like  vegetables,  propagated  by  germs,  neither 
viviparous  nor  oviparous.  Bipeds,  quadrupeds, 
and  quadrumanuses  equally  encroach  on  each 
other.  There  are  some  apes  that  walk  only  on 
their  hind  lc  gs,  and  others  that  walk  on  all  four, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  them  use  their  hind 
feet  in  the  manner  of  hands.  The  genus  lacerta, 
from  the  alligator  of  twenty  feet  to  the  lizard  of 
three  inches,  forms  a  class  of  animals  connect- 
ing the  race  of  quadrupeds  with  that  of  reptiles. 
To  those  useful  facts  may  be  added,  one  of  at 
least  equal  importance,  that  the  distinction  usu- 
ally drawn  between  what  .are  railed  the  mineral, 
vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms,  however  use- 


ful, is  purely  arbitrary.  There  is  no  distinction 
save  that  which  exists  in  the  minds  of  men ; 
nor  is  the  equally  common  distinction  between 
what  is  called  the  dead  and  living  matter  of  our 
globe  one  whit  better  founded,  or  any  thing 
more  than  one  of  the  many  chimeras  paraded 
as  science.  These  fictions  of  philosophy,  when 
received  as  facts,  are  the  causes  of  incredible 
mischief;  for  men  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  distinctions,  which  are  but  arbitrary  aids 
to  the  weakness  of  human  understanding,  really 
exist,  a  something  actually  in  matter;  hence 
the  confusion  of  ideas  that  prevails.  All  will 
readily  admit  that  men  disagree  so  much,  only 
because  they  know  so  little,  and  that  it  is  the 
paucity  of  facts  and  emptiness  of  our  heads, 
with  regard  to  the  relationship  of  things,  which 
causes  us  to  arrive  at  such  strange  and  oppos- 
ing conclusions. 

The  reader  should  therefore  be  upon  his  guard 
and  carefully  separate  the  truths  of  things,  that 
is  relations  or  descriptions  of  things  as  they  ac- 
tually exist,  from  the  arbitrary  division  made 
by  men  of  science,  which,  though  intended  as 
helps  to  the  understanding,  often  clog  and  per- 
plex it. 


The  above  engravings  show  what  is  called  by 
naturalists  the  first  type  of  organization,  an 
infusoria  or  animalcule.  It  has  been  drawn  from 
the  original  of  Boitard,  who  calls  it  le  protee 
changeant(proteus  diffluens),  literally,  changing 
proteus ;  the  term  proteus  denoting  with  the 
ancients,  matter;  that  they  held  to  be  oldest 
or  first.  The  word  proteus  properly  signifying 
oldest  or  first.  This  kind  of  changeful  matter 
is  seen  above  as  through  a  microscope  and  pro- 
digiously enlarged.  Boitard  observes — "  It  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  describe  it ;  for  its  body 
changes  form  every  instant  and  assumes  an  in- 
finite variety  of  magnitudes.  Sometimes  it  is 
of  a  round  or  oval  figure  ;  presently  you  may 
see  it,  as  it  were,  carried  upon  four  or  five  tu- 
bercles or  pimples;  an  instant  after,  it  divides 
and  subdivides  into  small  and  irregular  thongs; 
then  it  takes  the  form  of  a  flower  with  four  pe- 
tals  or  leaves,  perfectly  regular  and  pointed, 
finally ;  before  I  have  time  to  observe  its  mo- 
tions it  has  already  assumed  a  thousand  suc- 
cessive and  varied  forms."     In  answer  to  those 
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who  consider  that  matter  capable  of  such  an 
infinite  variety  of  transformations  must  be  ani- 
mal matter,  living;  and  organized,  it  is  urged, 
that  naturalists  have  long  been  of  the  same  opi- 
nion, but  that  the  observations  and  researches 
of  Scopoli  Regnier,  Otto  de  Munchausen,  Butt- 
ner  and  others,  have  shown  that  at  a  period 
very  remote,  when  bodies  of  water  were  stag- 
nant upon  certain  parts  of  the  globe,  the  hu- 
midity, heat,  &c,  caused  certain  combinations, 
and  matter  became  organized,  in  harmony  with 
the  modes  known  by  the  name  of  chemical 
affinities. 


!PMfflUU|luyuupip^ 


(Hindoo  God  of  Wisdom.) 

SYMBOL  WORSHIP. 
II. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  idolatry.  By  the  one  men 
i  adore  the  works  of  God,  which  is  the  idolatry  of 
!  those  who  have  adored  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars, 
angels,  daemons,  men  and  animals.  By  the  other  they 
i  have  adored  the  works  of  their  own  hands;  these  are 
i the  simulacres  (counterfeits).  To  these  two  kinds  of 
idolatry  may  be  added  a  third  ;  it  is  that  by  which 
men  have  sometimes  adored  God  under  certain  tan- 
gible forms."— Jurieu. 

<  the  former  article  little  more  was  done  than 
ear  the  ground  for  action,  by  exposing,  with 
view  to  make  straight,  some  crooked  opinions 
hich  have  hitherto  bewildered  philosophers, 
hen  treating  of  ancient  worship.  We  will  now 
•oceed  to  give  the  net  produce  of  our  ideas 
)on  this  subject  with  all  possible  brevity.  The 
3rds  symbol  and  emblem  are  used  indiffe- 


rently ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  understand  the  pre- 
cise idea  conveyed  by  each.  An  emblem,  like 
a  symbol,  is  a  sign  of  a  thing  or  an  idea ;  but 
a  sign  more  or  less  dark,  obscure,  and  myste- 
rious. The  sacramental  bread  and  wine  is  pro- 
perly called  by  Catholics  an  emblem  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ ;  it  being  a  sign  that  no  one  of 
the  five  senses  can  make  top  or  tail  of;  all 
Catholics  acknowledging  that  the  bread  and 
wine  is  Christ's  body  in  a  divine,  ineffable,  and 
unintelligible  sense.  Herein  then  lies  the  diffe- 
rence between  a  symbol  and  an  emblem ;  for 
the  symbol,  though  only  a  representation  or 
sign  of  things  or  human  conceptions,  is  itself 
devoid  of  mystery.  With  the  Hindoos  and  some 
other  nations  of  the  East,  Deity  was  symbo- 
lized by  a  sceptre  and  an  eye  ;  his  eye  being 
supposed  to  see,  and  his  sceptre  to  rule,  all 
things.  It  was  also  their  custom  to  symbolize 
the  moon,  which  with  them  was  of  the  mascu- 
line gender,  by  a  rabbit,  while  in  Egypt  a  cat 
was  the  symbol  or  sign.  In  Egypt  it  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  feminine  divinity ;  which  diffe- 
rence of  the  moon's  sex  in  the  two  countries, 
has  been  adduced  as  an  argument,  though  cer- 
tainly a  flimsy  one,  that  the  theology  or  wor- 
ship of  Egypt  was  not  borrowed  from  that  of 
India. 

Ancient  teaching  was  principally  through  the 
medium  of  sensible  signs,  and  for  these  the 
priests  were  never  at  a  loss.  When  they  conceived, 
or  by  the  aid  of  a  glowing  imagination  thought 
they  conceived,  the  idea  of  a  god,  or  eternal 
being  without  beginning  and  without  end,  they 
shadowed  forth  the  conception  by  the  figure  of 
a  serpent  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth,  certainly  a 
most  beautiful  symbol  of  boundless  time  or  eter- 
nity. The  singular  looking  figure  at  the  head 
of  this  article  is  the  Ganesa,  or  god  of  wis- 
dom, worshipped  by  the  Hindoos,  and  seems  to 
divide  with  Chreeshna,  or  Krichna,  another  god, 
the  title  and  honours  of  the  Greek  Apollo.  This 
allegory,  says  Monsieur  Maurey,  conveys  to  our 
minds  the  idea,  that  wisdom  as  well  as  imagi- 
nation should  guide  the  poet.  The  forms 
of  Ganesa  and  Chreeshna  were  worshipped  as 
symbols  of  wisdom  inHindoo  temples,  as  Apollo 
in  Greece  was  adored  as  the  god  of  the  wise. 
Associating  the  idea  of  harmony  with  wisdom  is 
highly  poetic,  and  probably  gave  birth  to  the 
lines  of  Dryden — 

"  From  harmony,  celestial  harmony, 
The  universal  frame  began," 

which  have  the  very  doubtful  merit  of  being  far 
more  poetic  than  true.  The  account  given  of 
the  birth,  parentage,  and  adventures  of  Ganesa, 
are  ridiculously  absurd ;  pretty  enough  when 
viewed  as  an  allegory,  that  is,  a  relation  not  li- 
terally true,  but  conveying  a  truth  to  those  ca- 
pable of  piercing  the  shell  of  words  and  getting 
at  the  kernel  or  spirit. 

According  to  Monsieur  Maurey,  "  Ganesa  is 
the  name  of  that  divinity  worshipped  by  the 
Hindoos  as  the  God  of  Wisdom.  The  name  is 
composed  of  two  words,  Is"a  signifying  chief; 
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and  gana,  meaning  companion  of  the  gods, 
doubtless  because  of  the  important  part  played 
by  him  among  his  brothers  of  the  Indian 
Olympus. 

'•'  The  mother  of  Ganesa  was  Dourga,  a  great 
goddess  of  the  Brahmic  religion,  a  strangely 
compounded  divinity,  mounted  upon  a  tiger, 
and  furnished  with  four  arms. 

"  The  father  of  Ganesa  was  called  Shiva,  and 
third  member  of  the  Indian  Trinity  (answering 
to  our  Holy  Ghost  if  it  may  be  said  he  was  a 
father),  for  Dourga  (not  unlike  the  Virgin  Mary) 
was  in  a  bath,  and  all  of  a  sudden  she  was  seized 
with  a  violent  desire  to  have  a  son;  a  cold  sweat 
covered  her  body,  and  when  she  dried  herself 
she  found  a  young  child  in  her  hands ;  it  was 
Ganesa.  Astonished  at  that  singular  concep- 
tion, Shiva  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  '  what  is 
that  infant  V  The  birth  of  Ganesa  (like  that  of 
Christ)  was  a  cause  of  great  joy  to  all  the  gods, 
and  the  wise  men  surrounded  his  cradle,  offer- 
ing him  their  homage  with  joy  and  gladness. 
Shani,  or  Shiva,  (like  Joseph)  remained  in  the 
background  in  discontented  silence,  with  his 
eyes  cast  upon  the  earth.  Dourga,  much  of- 
fended at  seeing  such  a  face,  and  considering  it 
as  a  mark  of  the  pride  of  Deva,  who  refused  to 
honour  the  young  Ganesa,  she  ordered  Shani  to 
raise  his  head,  and  to  join  his  companions. 
Shani  remained  immoveable ;  but  yielding  at 
last  to  her  lively  entreaties,  he  raised  his  eyes, 
being  constrained  to  obey  the  orders  of  a  god- 
dess, but  from  his  countenance  issued  flame 
which  speedily  consumed  the  head  of  Ganesa. 
The  poor  virgin  mother  had  forgotten  (forget- 
fulness  certainly  unpardonable  in  a  divinity) 
the  sad  knowledge  of  the  eyes  of  Shani ;  she 
grew  desperate,  and  bitterly  reproached  herself 
for  her  obstinacy.  Brahma,  the  great  god, 
wished  to  console  the  afflicted  mother,  and  as 
a  mark  of  his  favour,  '  Go,  (said  he  to  Shiva) 
and  the  first  creature  you  meet  with  sleeping 
towards  the  north,  cut  off  its  head,  and  carry 
it  to  Ganesa.'  The  genius  obeyed,  an  elephant 
w.  s  the  first  animal  he  found  sleeping  ;  he  then 
cut  off  its  head,  which  since  that  period  has 
been  firmly  fixed  upon  the  shoulders  of  Ganesa." 

The  reader  will,  of  course,  believe  as  much 
or  as  little  of  this  fine  tale  as  he  pleases;  but 
we  presume  Ganesa  will  find  very  few  adorers 
in  this  country.  The  thing  is  not  in  fashion, 
and  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  legacy  of 
wisdom  left  us  by  our  ancestors,  else  we  should 
believe  by  hereditary  right.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  such  is  the  history  of  Ganesa,  the  Hindoo 
symbol  of  wisdom  ;  which  is  to  the  full  as  rea- 
sonable as  that  of  Tom  Thumb,  Baron  Mun- 
chausen, or  Jesus  Christ. 

'1  ho  reader  will  now  have  a  clear  idea  of  what 
a  symbol  really  is,  which  will  be  worth  con- 
siderable in  these  times  of  non-understandable- 
ness.  As  the  worship  of  symbols  has  been 
common  to  all  the  nations  of  the  globe,  our 
consideration  of  the  subject  will  pass  in  review 
that  which  relates  to  the  origin  of  worship,  as  a 


shadow  of  things  that  were,  and  these  papers 
form  a  brief  chronicle  of  ancient  times. 

That  the  worship  of  symbols  was  the  first  and 
only  catholic  worship  yet  known  among  men,' 
that  it  has  been,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
universal,  and  prevailed  at  one  time  or  other  in 
every  part  of  the  habitable  globe,  has  been 
shown  by  Dupuis,  in  his  admirable  work,  "  L'- 
Origine  de  tous  les  Cultes,"  (The  Origin  of  all 
Worships)  also  by  Taylor,  Hiugins,  and  later  yet 
by  the  celebrated  German  Jew,  in  his  masterly 
disproof  of  "  The  Existence  of  Christ ;"  for 
though  the  bulk  and  substance  of  the  astrono- 
mic portion  of  his  work,  and  the  ideas  there  set 
forth  on  symbol  worship,  are  to  be  found  in 
Dupuis,  Volney,  and  others ;  yet  no  one  of 
these  writers  has  brought  within  the  compass 
of  little  more  than  two  hundred  pages  so  com- 
pact a  body  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
that  all  religions  have  one  common  origin ; 
that  Jesus  Christ  of  gospel  notoriety  never 
really  existed  ;  and  that  the  worship  of  sym- 
bols, or  as  it  is  commonly  called,  idolatry,  has 
been  grossly  abused,  without  its  origin,  true 
nature,  and  philosophic  character  being  rightly 
understood.  We  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
make  free  with  such  portions  of  the  learned 
Jew's  work  as  will  aid  us  in  this  development. 
Enough  now  has  been  said  as  to  the  nature  of 
a  symbol ;  and  in  our  next  an  explanation  will 
be  given  of  the  terms  idol  and  image,  their  de- 
rivation, &c,  and  idolatry  properly  no  called ; 
in  contradistinction  to  that  which  divines  and; 
others  have  foisted  upon  us  as  such. 


HINTS  ON  PARTY  SOCIETIES. 

It  would  be  idle  to  conceal,  either  from  our- 
selves or  others,  that  there  is  in  all  mere  party 
societies  a  tendency  to  cripple  individual  ener- 
gy, and  make  men  of  genius  thinkers  by  rule! 
and  measure  ;  there  is  a  tendency  to  bear  down 
individual  spirit  and  check  a  desire  of  innor 
vation  ;  there  is  a  tendency  in  all  mere  party 
societies  to  grow  rich,  vain,  and  intolerant ;  and 
individual  interests  growing  up  within  them  ea| 
into  their  substance :  "a  rank  corruption^ 
mining  all  within,  infects  unseen j"  there  is  a 
tendency  in  all  rich  societies,  as  in  the  ma* 
jority  of  rich  individuals,  to  sacrifice  principle 
upon  the  altar  of  Mammon,  and  make  the 
lowest  and  most  vulgar  expediency  the  rule  ol 
their  action.  There  is,  finally,  a  tendency  if 
all  mere  party  societies  to  set  up  within  them* 
selves  an  indomitable  authority,  which  withouli 
the  check  of  high  individual  intelligence  ba 
comes  unwieldy  ;  itself  a  tyranny,  professing 
to  pull  down  all  tyranny. 
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RELIGION. 


The  religious  feeling,  or  frenzy,  constitutes  an 
important  element  in  a  just  consideration  of 
mental  action.  The  Latin  root  from  whence 
the  word  religion  is  derived,  meant  a  binding 
together  again,  or  rehinding ;  which  sense  is 
not  the  one  now  conveyed  by  the  word  religion. 
I If  it  were,  the  term  might  be  dispensed  with, 
for  a  rebinding,  in  a  moral  sense,  is  a  moral 
action.  Morality  is  a  science,  based  upon  the 
more  or  less  human  knowledge  of  the  true, 
just,  and  useful,  its  basis — experience;  whereas 
religion  has  no  other  source  and  support  than 
the  feelings  of  awe  and  wonder  which  are  a 
consequence  of  the  weakness  of  the  human 
mind,  in  its  attempts  to  solve  the  enigma  of 
the  universe. 

"  Of  all  cants  in  this  canting  world,  the  cant  of 
jriticism  is  the  worst,"  so  said  Sterne  ;  but  by 
his  leave  it  must  give  place  to  the  cant  of  re- 
ligion, which  is  the  cant  of  cants  :  like  the  rod 
:>f  Aaron,  swallowing  up  all  the  rest.  To  our 
thinking,  it  is  as  wild  to  talk  about  radical  re- 
forms of  society,  while  the  people  are  religious, 
is  to  set  about  emptying  the  great  Pacific 
Dcean  by  means  of  hand  buckets.  The  ocean 
night  be  emptied  by  hand  buckets,  so  might  a 
•eligious  people  be  made  virtuous.  Both  are 
wssible,  especially  by  the  aid  of  a  miracle ;  for 
imiracle  makes  anything  possible,any  thing  true. 
WRat  is  religion  ?  Let  us  answer  in  the  language 
)f  Hobbes,  "  religion  is  the  superstition  which 
$  fashionable,  superstition  is  the  religion  which 
s  not  fashionable ;"  this  definition,  if  not  the 
aw  and  the  prophets,  is  plain  sense. 

False  religion  is  but  a  corruption  of  the  true, 
ays  Leslie,  which  would  be  capital  information 
lid  any  breathing  body  know  where  the  true 
eligion  is  to  be  found,  or  in  what  true  religion 
:onsists.  What  a  pity  it  is  the  Christians  can- 
lot  find  an  infallibly  sacred  standard  of  truth, 
md  nail  down  the  vagrant  opinions  of  scep- 
ics  to  the  moral  plank  of  the  carpenter's  son. 
.'hen  would  true  religion  shine  forth  in  di- 
me splendour,  with  such  effulgent  dazzling 
>rightness,  that  Atheists  would  hide  themselves 
q  caves  and  holes  where  its  light  could  not 
nter;  or,  what  is  more  likely,  glorify  such  a 
>right,  glowing,  and  reasonable  religion  :  as  the 
loet  says,  "  kneeling,  trembling  and  adoring." 
Sot  only  the  angels  but  the  Atheists  would 
veep ;  discontent  be  swept  from  the  land ; 
eligious  heart-burnings  cease  forever;  poverty 
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be  unknown ;  priests  sent  to  the  plough, 
soldiers  turned  into  millers,  bakers,  and  slup- 
wrights ;  and  lawyers  transformed  into  honest 
men  and  good  citizens.  Oh,  blessed  times  '. 
when  all  craft  would  be  destroyed,  every  man 
becoming  his  own  craftsman ;  lions  lying  down 
with  lambs,  rich  with  poor,  foxes  with  geese, 
tyrants  with  subjects,  fleecers  with  fleeced,  par- 
sons with  congregations — all  united  in  one  great 
bond  of  peace,  forgetting  their  several  natures, 
and  filling  the  air  with  the  song  of  joy  and 
gladness.  Talk  of  Atheists,  indeed  !  in  those 
days  there  could  be  none  such  ;  for  a  true  re- 
ligion would  be  a  miracle,  and  none  but  a  god 
can  work  miracles.  Philosophy  always  leads 
to  Atheism;  and  far-seeing  Catholic  divines 
rightly  urge,  that  there  is  no  halting  place  be- 
tween a  blind  belief  in  one  religion,  or  disbelief 
in  all  religions ;  no  place  of  refuge  for  those 
who  demur  to  church  infallibility,  but  the  temple 
of  Atheism.  Show  us  a  man  who  pretends  to 
teach  true  religion,  and  we  will  show  you  a  fool 
or  a  knave.  All,  no  matter  whether  they  be 
called  bonzes,  mystery  men,  parsons,  or  priests, 
who  impudently  pretend  to  know  the  will  of  a 
god  or  gods,  must  be  either  knaves  or  fools,  or 
both  compounded.  The  people  of  these  king- 
doms have  been  flattered  into  the  notion  that 
they  are  a  thinking  people.  Psha  !  does  any 
one  suppose  that  a  thinking  people  would  pay 
many  millions  sterling  for  a  lot  of  men  called 
priests  to  think  for  them  ?  Of  what  earthly 
use  to  a  thinking  people  would  be  the  whole  set 
of  puppet  showers,  from  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury to  the  half-starved  curate  ?  A  thinking 
people,  forsooth!  yes,  so  are  the  Hottentots 
and  Caribs,  even  idiots  may  be  included  in  the. 
category  of  thinkers  ;  but  thinking  is  one  thing, 
and  thinking  justly  another.  The  truth  is,  we 
are  giants  in  science  and  mere  babies  in  re- 
ligion ;  priding  ourselves  in  philosophy,  yet 
disgracefully  revelling  in  every  species  of  fic- 
tion. Stupendous  works  of  art,  and  results  all 
but  miraculous  of  science,  are  the  glory  of  the 
nation — its  religion  is  its  shame !  for  by  its 
accursed  influence  the  multitude  are  kept  in 
gross  ignorance,  fit  victims  for  the  vampires  of 
society,  men  who  have  but  to  breathe  upon 
them,  and  they  become  corrupt  masses  of  bru- 
talism  and  sensuality.  What  has  been  said  of 
America  applies  equally  to  England,  it  is  a  home 
for  genius  of  hand,  but  a  desert  for  genius  of 
head.  All  is  show,  lies,  delusion,  and  im- 
posture :  religion,  dragging  at  her  golden  car 
[second  edition.] 
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the  noble  energies,  the  liberty,  and  happiness 
of  humanity.  Religion  is  a  leprosy  which  in- 
sinuates itself  into  the  veins  awl  arteries  of  our 
moral,  political,  and  social  being,  poisoning  the 
very  source  of  that  pure,  enlightened,  and  well- 
regulated  reason,  which  will,  in  time  to  come, 
be  the  delight  and  glory  of  mankind.  What 
has  been  falsely  charged  upon  philosophy  is 
admirably  illustrative  of  religion,  for  religion 
may  be  compared  to  powders  which  are  of  so 
corrosive  a  nature,  that  they  not  only  eat  away 
the  proud  flesh  of  a  wound,  but  the  sound  also, 
rot  the  bones,  and  pierce  to  the  very  marrow. 
Will  the  people  never  understand,  that  religion 
has  no  other  foundation  THAN  MERE 
BELIEF7,  that  it  is  unpractical  in  its  nature, 
and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  active  vir- 
tue or  the  realities  of  life.  Will  it  never  be 
comprehended,  that  there  can  be  no  religion 
without  faith,  no  priests  without  imposters,  no 
churches  and  chapels  without  mummery  and 
delusion  ?  If  these  things  cannot  be  understood, 
and  knavish  imbeciles  are  paid  handsomely  to 
people  hell  with  demons,  and  heaven  with  slaves : 
themselves  the  model  of  the  former,  and  their 
dupes  of  the  latter — if  honest  men,  who  will  not 
stoop  to  say  Folly's  catechism,  or  believe  in  the 
trash  put  forward  as  pure  and  undeflled  re- 
ligion, are  to  have  their  mouths  stopped,  or  be 
borne  down  by  fanatic  intolerance,  why  then 
there's  an  end  to  freedom  and  morality  ;  virtue 
and  truth  will  be  but  empty  names.  This  is  a 
rich  but  not  a  happy  nation  ;  it  has  all  the 
means  of  enjoyment,  but  enjoyment  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  its  people,  who,  in  the  midst  of 
superabundance,  suffer  all  the  horrors  of  the 
fabled  Tantalus  :  perpetual  hunger  and  never- 
dying  thirst  assail  them,  while  fruits  hang  in 
clusters  within  their  reach,  and  cool  refreshing 
waters  play  about  their  fevered  lips.  The 
cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  human  error,  of 
which  religion,  under  any  or  all  its  forms,  is  the 
principal  and  never- failing  support.  If  religion 
be  this  curse,  let  it  be  annihilated  ;  for  nothing 
should  be  maintained,  or  can  long  be  upheld, 
that  outrages  the  nature  and  blasts  the  happi- 
ness of  man.  "  Take  the  cross,  destroy  it,  it  is 
the  priest,"  says  the  New  Ecce  Homo,  and  so 
say  we  ;  priests  are  the  substance  of  which  re- 
ligion is  the  mere  shadow  ;  and, 

However  disguised, 
Idol,  saint,  virgin  prophet,  crescent  cross, 
For  whatsoever  symbol  thou  art  prized, 
Thou  sacerdotal  gain  but  general  loss ; 
W  ho  from  true  worship  gold,  can  separate  thy  dross? 

All  religions  are  of  equal  value,  that  is,  there 
is  none  of  them  of  any  value,  unless  we  look 
upon  them  in  the  light  of  crutches  for  moral 
cripples.  The  cripple  when  restored  to  the  full 
use  of  his  limbs,  throws  away  his  crutches  ; 
when  society  shall  be  cured  of  its  moral  para- 
lysis, it  will  throw  away  religions. 

It  Is  dangerous  to  speak  out,  yet  many  things 
are  dangerous  which  ought  to  be  done  ;  besides, 
it    is   marvellously    pleasant.      Of  course   it  is 
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dangerous,  to  sneeze,  cough,  or  walk  about  on 
a  windy  day ;  but  we  have  Shakspere's  word  for 
it,  that  out  of  the  nettle  Danger  we  pluck 
the  flower  Safety.  Not  having  the  fear  of  a  god, 
a  devil,  temporal  or  spiritual  powers,  before 
our  eyes,  we  venture  to  declare  that  all  religions 
are  but  superstitions  respectableised,  differing 
only  in  degree  of  mischievousness  and  absur- 
dity. All  the  religions  of  the  world,  as  Mr. 
Robt.  Owen  once  boldly  declared,  are  founded 
upon  falsehood  ;  and  he  might  have  added,  all 
the  religions  that  ever  will  be  founded  or  es- 
tablished, whether  they  be  called  rational  or 
irrational :  for  a  rational  religionist  would  un- 
doubtedly be  as  curious  a  being  as  one  calmly 
violent,  rationally  absurd,  or  reasonably  lunatic. 
As  to  a  state  religion,  it  ought  to  be  spoken  of 
in  Welsh,  or  some  unspeakable  language  ;  for 
to  talk  candidly  and  plainly  about  it  in  good 
old  English,  would  certainly  embroil  us  with  her 
majesty's  attorney-general ;  but  thus  much  may 
be  said  without  offence,  a  state  religion  is  a 
state  nuisance,  in  some  cases  perhaps  a  neces- 
sary one,  but  a  nuisance  notwithstanding.  It 
holds  out  premiums  to  hypocrisy,  and  all  the 
world  should  hate  hypocrisy.  It  tempts  men 
to  advocate  certain  dogmas  and  creeds,  not  so 
much  because  they  are  true,  as  because  such 
advocacy  is  a  most  lucrative  employment.  It 
debauches  the  minds  of  its  professors,  and  fills 
them  with  terror  lest  too  much  light  should  be 
let  in  upon  the  human  understanding.  It 
minimizes  morality  while  maximizing  itself; 
preaches  men  into  vice  instead  of  out ;  and  be- 
trays its  countless  dupes  by  the  most  arrant 
nonsense  that  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  the 
chained  lunatic  ;  it  splits  up  society  into  frac- 
tional parts,  little  knots  of  raving  imbeciles, 
who  agree  in  little  else  than  the  propriety  of 
squalling  and  howling  one  against  the  other. 
It  divides  men's  opinions,  by  making  it  their 
interest  to  differ;  proclaims  order,  justice,  truth, 
and  mercy,  while  itself  outrages  them  all. 
It  has,  with  regard  to  humanity,  true  ubiquity, 
making  the  hardly  developed  infant  shake  in 
the  mother's  womb,  watches  over  its  cradle, 
blasts  its  budding  reason,  and,  with  all  the  di- 
abolic care  of  Mephistophiles  for  Faustus,  sticks 
at  the  elbow  of  its  fanaticised  victims  through 
their  weary  and  horrid  pilgrimage  to  the  miser- 
able bed  of  death.  Finally,  religion  is  that 
engine  of  craft  that  makes  life  a  burden,  death 
a  fear,  reducing  men  to  every  species  of  abject- 
ness ;  the  haters  of  tyranny  they  dare  not  re- 
sist, and  lickers  of  feet  that  tread  them  to  the 
dust. 

It  was  a  saying  of  Fontenelle,  that  had  he  his 
hand  full  of  truths,  he  would  not  open  it  to  the 
vulgar,  thereby  intimating, 

That  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
In  being  cheated,  as  to  cheat ; 

and  that  the  goose  with  many  feathers,  called 
public,  likes  to  be  plucked  ;  with  such  a  love 
of  burdens  that  one  cannot  fail  to  be  forcibly 
reminded  of  a  certain  well-trained  ass,  that  gave 
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kicks  to  those  who  would  lighten  his  load. 
The  teachers  of  religion  are  by  no  means  so  bad 
as  many  would  insinuate  :  the  vice  not  being 
in  their  nature  but  in  their  position  ;  so  that, 
could  any  one  hit  upon  an  expedient  by  which 
their  interests  might  be  reconciled  to  their  duty, 
and  they  receive  as  much  honour,  consideration, 
and  wealth  for  preaching  sense,  as  they  now  do 
for  spouting  nonsense,  nothing  more  would  be 
heard  of  priestcraft.  The  grand  difficulty  hang- 
ing about  the  question  of  religion,  arises  not 
only  from  the  phantom-like  nature  alluded  to 
above,  but  religion  assumes  all  colours  and  con- 
ditions, like  Proteus  it  cannot  be  bound,  though 
theologians  try  their  best,  assuming  all  sorts 
of  airy  and  fantastic  shapes,  which  seem  to  de- 
pend upon  the  state  of  the  air,  the  wishes  of 
statesmen,  or  the  nod  of  the  priest. 

Such  is  our  reply  to  the  oft-repeated  question, 
what  is  religion  ?  We  have  shown  it  to  be  folly 
— the  corrupt  fruit  of  diseased  human  imagin- 
ings :  its  history  is  a  history  of  wild  romance, 
unfolding  tales  of  such  horror  that  he  must  in- 
deed be  brazed  by  custom,  who  does  not  shud- 
der at  the  perusal.  Religion  is  a  mere  delirium, 
a  species  of  drunkenness — the  worst  of  all ;  and 
it  is  no  wonder,  as  Bacon  has  remarked,  that 
its  rites  and  ceremonies  were,  by  the  ancients, 
attributed  to  Bacchus,  when  almost  every  un- 
governable passion  grows  wanton  and  luxuriant 
amid  its  corruptions. 


IS  THERE  A  GOD  ? 

in. 

H  The  manner  of  God's  existence  is  above  all   concep- 
tion ;    neither  infinite  space,   nor  infinite  duration, 
nor  matter  infinitely  extended   or  eternally  existing, 
nor  any  nor  all  of  these  taken  together,  can  be  God." 
Rev.  W.  Wollaston's  Religion  of  Nature 
Delineated. 

Is  there  more  reason  to  believe  than  to  disbe- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  a  god  ? — that  is  the 
question  ;  a  question  only  to  be  satisfactorily 
determined  by  evidence  and  argument.  It  is 
the  vice  of  shallow  minds  to  set  out  in  search 
of  philosophy  with  no  other  guide  than  pure 
reason,  which  they  abandon  the  moment  a 
shock  is  given  to  their  prejudices.  Such  timid 
readers  had  better  throw  aside  these  papers,  for 
they  will  not  profit  by  them.  The  question  is 
vital — the  problem  of  problems ;  and  in  our 
conscience  we  believe,  that  upon  its  right  so- 
lution, justness  of  thought,  and  integrity  of  ac- 
tion— in  short,  the  happiness  of  the  human  race, 
chiefly  depends.  Those  who  can  pierce  the 
thick  covering  of  mystery  in  which  the  priests 
of  all  ages  have  so  carefully  enveloped  their 
idol  gods ;  those  who  dare  to  imitate  the  fabled 
Egyptian  youth,  by  tearing  the  veil  from  the 
statue  of  truth,  and  solve  this  divine  problem, 
will  have  more  of  reason  than  Archimedes  to 
run  wildly  through  the  streets,  exclaiming,  "  I 
iiave  found  it ;  I  have  found  it ! "  Upon  the 
t>elief  of  a  god  hangs  nine-tenths  of  the  vice, 
?alsehood,  and  misery,  and  all  the  religious 
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buffoonery  which  are  the  disgrace  of  civilized 
societies.  An  Atlas  of  error,  it  bears  upon  its 
broad  shoulders  a  world  of  immoralities.  Truth, 
says  Zimmerman,  like  physic,  should  be 
administered  according  to  the  capacity  of  those 
who  are  to  receive  it ;  but  the  best  medicine  is 
of  no  use  to  those  who  have  no  swallow,  and 
the  sick  man  who  won't  be  cured,  will  remain 
ill  even  though  prescribed  for  by  Esculapius. 
Let,  then,  every  reader  who  has  the  disposition 
to  be  made  whole,  make  sure  of  the  subject, 
and  become  truth's  master  by  taking  pains  to 
understand  it. 

In  the  first  paper  the  question  was  broadly 
stated  ;  Atheism  shown  to  be  what  it  really  is  ; 
and  a  perfect  Atheist  morally  as  well  as  logically 
defined.  The  reader  who  has  not  yet  perfectly 
clear  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  Atheism,  and  the 
principles  of  its  professors,  their  grounds  and 
reasons  for  a  disbelief  in  a  god,  should  refer  to 
that  paper,  and  satisfy  their  minds  upon  the 
point,  before  proceeding  with  the  argument. 
Of  course  in  the  paper  alluded  to  are  merely 
the  fundamentals  of  Atheism;  its  magnificent 
superstructure  of  argument  cannot  be  crowded 
into  the  compass  of  a  few  pages.  Having 
searched  into  these  grounds  and  reasons,  the 
reader  will  see  at  once,  that  upon  Shaftesbury's 
definition  of  a  perfect  Atheist,  attaching  the  true 
and  not  the  vulgar  meaning  to  the  word  chance ; 
the  whole  question  of  a  god,  or  no  god,  turns  as 
it  were  upon  an  axis.  By  proceeding  thus  we 
shall  imitate  the  sagacious  elephant,  who  inva- 
riably makes  one  foot  secure  before  he  ventures 
to  move  the  other. 

In  the  last  paper  we  disposed  of  what  is 
technically  called  the  a  priori  argument  in 
favour  of  a  god  ;  which  was  proved  to  have  no 
other  source  than  assumed  revelation. 

The  absurdity  of  that  assumption  was  there 
shown  in  such  legible  characters,  so  much  after 
the  manner  of  the  handwriting  on  the  wall, 
that  no  one  need  mount  his  spectacles  in  order 
to  detect  its  emptiness.  Therefore  another 
word  upon  that  part  of  the  question  would  be 
worse  than  thrown  away.  Thus  two  things 
have  already  been  done :  genuine  Atheism  shown 
in  its  true  colours,  and  the  idea  of  an  unproved 
revelation,  proving  the  existence  of  a  god, 
blown  into  the  regions  of  folly. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  another  branch  of 
the  inquiry;  and  as  it  is  of  immense  import- 
ance, to  our  minds  completely  decisive  of  the 
question  at  issue,  we  shall  carefully  avoid  hair- 
splitting, and  the  finely  spun  stuff  drawn  from 
the  heir-looms  of  the  sophists.  We  allude  to 
the  assertion  made  in  our  last,  that  abstractions 
are  not  realities,  which  if  it  can  be  borne  out 
must  destroy  the  belief  in  a  god.  For  God, 
according  to  leading  divines,  is  not  a  person, 
having  arms,  legs,  head,  and  body,  as  we  have. 
They  reject  such  an  idea  with  horror,  as  savour- 
ing of  anthropomorphism,  or  flesh  and  blood 
goddism,  and  rashly  contend  that  their  god  is 
an  abstract  principle,  in  which  opinion  they  are 
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hacked  by  scripture,  wherein  it  is  declared  that 
he  who  knowcth  not  love  hath  not  seen  God,  for 
(rod  is  lore.     Now   all  the  world  knows  that 
love  is  an  abstract  principle,  not  a  being  but  a 
mode  of  being.     Love  was  defined  by  the  fa- 
mous courtezan  Ninon  de  l'Enclos,  as  a  sensa- 
tion; and   what  else  than  a  certain  series  and 
certain   order  of  sensation  can  constitute  that 
delightful  state  of  human  organism  ?     The  idea 
of  motion  is  a  simple  idea,  but  to  compare  mo- 
tion with  motion,  and  to  say  of  this  it  is  greater 
and  of  that  it  is  less ;  or  by  an  act  of  the  mind 
separate  one  part,  either  of  a  subject  or  a  thing, 
from  another ;  in  short,  to  compare,  to  reflect, 
and  judge  as  to  nature  and  relationship  of  ideas 
or  things,  demands  a  power  of  abstraction,  and 
all  such  ideas  are  properly  abstract.     It  must 
therefore  appear,  that  those  who  will  have  a 
god,  at  any  expense  of  sense  and  reason;  who 
erect  their  imaginary  creature  into  anothingless 
abstract  principle,  have  reached  the  very  out- 
post of  folly,  and  can  no  further  go  ;  for  to  erect 
a  principle  into  a    something,   conjure  up  as 
reality  that  which  is  purely  ideal,  is  the  con- 
sequence of  brains  set  a  wool-gathering  by  doc-  i 
trinal    delirium.       There   are  no  lengths  this  | 
doctrina:  deliramenta  will  not  carry  men  ;   and 
while  wisdom  is  confined  within  very  narrow  i 
limits,  folly  ranges  ad  libitum  in  and  out  of  J 
universes.     By  one  class  of  thinkers  their  god 
is  called  motion  :  motion,  say  they,  is  God ;  by 
another  class  of  thoughtfuls  space  is  dignified 
by  the  appellation  god,  but  then  it  must  be 
empty  space  :  an  uneinpty  space  being  equal 
to  a  plenum,  or  full  space,    which  of  course 
would  be  no  space  at  all.     No,  say  these  ori- 
ginals, pure  empty  space  is  deity ;  if  so,  deity 
is  certainly  in  their  noddles,  for  they  are  empty 
enough.     Another  class,  with  the  long  name  of 
Rationalists,  or  Rational  Religionists,   tell  us 
that  (Jod  is  the  living,  active  intelligence ;  an 
iin  ponderable,  indiscernible,    non-understand- 
able nondescript,  which  manifests  itself  in  the 
bodies  of  intelligent  organizations — 
Pun's  out  the  breezes 
Wot  blows  through  the  treesos. 

Other  equally  lucid  accounts  of  what  God  is 
might  be  given,  but  they  are  deferred  for  a  fu- 
ture occasion.  The  patience  of  Job  had  no 
doubt  some  limits  ;  and  even  though  it  had  not, 
all  readers  are  not  Jobs,  nor  prepared  to  read 
a  long  list  of  supernaturalisms  and  fooleries  all 
al  once.  Absurdity,  like  pepper,  is  good  when 
taken  as  a  sort  of  seasoning,  though  nothing  but 
absurdity,  as  nothing  but  pepper,  is  a  sorry 
dish,  that  certainly  spoils  the  fiercest  appetite. 
Let  us,  then,  proceed  to  examine  these  three 
fanciful  gods — motion,  space,  and  intelligence. 
We  have  a  clear  idea  of  motion,  as  clear  and 
definite  as  of  our  own  existence.  We  are  as 
sure  that  certain  things,  say  steam  and  smoke, 
change  their  positioi^withyegard  to  other  things, 

as  we  are  sure  thai  a  man  is  not  a  horse.      This 
is  called  local  motion  ;  but  motion  is  sufficient, 
for  to  ua  there  is  no  other  than  local  motion  ; 
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human  beings  knowing  nothing  of  universals, 
to    them   there   can  be    no   universal  motion. 
When  the  disciples  of  Zeno  denied  local  motion, 
Diogenes  moved  backward  and  forward  with 
great  rapidity  ;  and  being  asked  his  reason  for 
such  strange  conduct,  replied,  "  I  am  refuting 
Zeno  j"  which  reply,  we  take  it  was  very  con- 
clusive, whatever  may  have  been  thought  of  it 
by  the  sophists.    That  motion  is  not  a  thing,  but 
the  state  or  condition  of  a  thing,  relatively  to 
some  other  thing,  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Professor  Wheatstone,  in  his  admirable  experi- 
ments made  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  velocity 
of  electric  fluid  in  its  passage  from  one  body  to 
another.     Mrs.  Somerville  records  the  fact  in 
her  "  Connexion  of  the  Physical  Sciences,"  ob- 
serving, that  the  velocity  of  electricity  is  so 
great,  that  the  most  rapid  motion  which  can 
be  produced  by  art  appears  to  be  actual  rest 
when  compared  with   it !     A  wheel  revolving 
with  celerity  sufficient  to  render  its  spokes  in- 
visible, when  illuminated  by  a  flash  of  lightning, 
is  seen  for  an  instant  with  all  its  spokes  distinct, 
as  if  in  a  state  of  absolute  repose ;  because, 
however  rapid  the  rotation  may  be,  the  light 
has  come  and  ceased  before  the  wheel  has  had 
time  to  turn  through  a.  sensible  space.     This 
beautiful  experiment  is  due  to  Professor  Wheat- 
stone,  as  well  as  the  following  narration  of  one 
which  is  not  less  striking:  "  Since  a  sunbeam 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  blue,  yellow,  and  red 
light,  if  a  circular  piece  of  pasteboard  be  di 
vided  into  three  sections,  one  of  which  is  painted 
blue,  another  yellow,  and  the  third  red,  it  will 
appear  to  be  white  when  revolving  quickly 
because  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  impres- 
sions of  the  colours  succeed  each  other  on  th 
retina.     But  the  instant  it  is  illuminated  by  an 
electric  spark  it  seems  to  stand  still,  and  each 
colour  is  as  distinct  as  if  it  were  at  rest." 

As  with  motion,  so  with  the  appearances 
called  colours ;  for  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  matter,  it  must  itself  be  indifferent  to  all 
colour,  what  we  call  colour  being  nowhere,  and' 
nothing  more  than  the  different  appearances  on 
matter,  when  seen  from  different  points  of  view. 
The  existence  of  matter  is  THE  fact ;  forms  J 
colour,  motions,  aud  properties  are  human] 
judgments  of  the  fact.  It  is  only  in  this  sense] 
that  man  can  properly  be  called  "  the  inter-J 
preter  of  nature." 

That  colour  is  not  matter,  but  a  state  of 
matter,  any  one  may  convince  himself  by  ob-1 
serving  the  phenomenon  called  rainbow,  which] 
is  not,  as  the  Jews  supposed,  placed  in  thej 
clouds  as  a  covenant,  sign  of  grace,  or  any* 
thing  else,  but  an  optical  illusion  produced  bw 
the  sun's  rays  falling  upon  drops  of  rain.  ThJ 
chosen  people  did  not  know  this,  and  mani 
other  things,  which  caused  them  to  blundeJ 
sadly.  It  must,  therefore,  be  evident,  that  what 
is  called  rainbow  is  but  a  shadow,  or  appears 
ance  of  something,  not  something  itself.  If  th(l 
matter  god  system  crumble  into  dust  befow 
the  faintest  blow  of  reason,  the  motion  god  sys-l 
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em  cannot  have  a  better,  if  so  good,  a  fate  ; 
br,  though  we  may  conceive  of  matter  without 
notion,  it  would  puzzle  the  Pope  to  have  so 
nuch  as  an  idea  of  motion  without  matter. 
When  Aristotle  says,  "  that  god  is  a  mind  ini- 
mitable and  impassible,  the  eternal  and  most 
oerfect  animal,  perpetually  employed  in  im- 
parting motion  to  the  universe,"  we  can  make 
something  of  it  even  though  it  be  rank  non- 
ense  ;  but  the  idea  of  a  motion  god  moving 
jvery  thing  else,  is  rich,  surpassingly  curious, 
md  worthy  to  be  classed  among  the  unintelli- 
jibles,  not  unlike  the  rainbow  colours,  pretty, 
but  illusive,  seeming  to  be  something,  but  in 
reality  nothing.  We  shall  presently  be  on  the 
ligh  road  to  Wollaston's  conclusion,  that  nei- 
ther infinite  space,  nor  infinite  duration,  nor 
matter  infinitely  extended,  or  eternally  exist- 
ing, nor  by  way  of  addendum,  infinitely  ex- 
tended and  eternal  motion,  can  be  a  god  :  the 
last  has  here  been  proved,  the  rest  will  follow 
in  order  ;  nor  do  we  fear  that  when  the  whole 
string  of  negatives  are  disposed  of,  the  most 
sceptical  believers  in  a  god  will  be  compelled 
to  acknowledge,  that  a  god,  neither  space  nor 
matter,  that  is,  neither  something  nor  nothing, 
cannot  be  a  erod  at  all. 


THEORY  OF  REGULAR  GRADATION, 
in. 

1  All  living  beings  have,  in  the  first  place,  formed  part 
of  a  body  like  their  own ;  have  been  attached  to  a 
parent  before  the  period  of  their  independent  exist- 
ence. The  new  animal,  while  thus  connected,  is 
called  a  germ ;  its  separation  constitutes  generation 
or  birth.  After  this  it  increases  in  size  according  to 
certain  fixed  laws  for  each  species  and  each  part." 

Lawkexcb. 

At  the  head  of  our  first  article  upon  this  inte- 
resting subject,  is  an  engraving,  a  faithful  copy 
from  the  sketch  of  Boitard.  It  represents  man 
undeveloped,  as  we  are  justified  in  supposing  he 
was  at  that  stage  of  his  progress,  when  not  ex- 
actly cither  monkey  or  man,  yet  combining 
within  himself  the  general  characteristics  of 
each.  Probably,  like  those  ambiguous,  doubt- 
ful kinds  of  matter,  which  are  sometimes  ani- 
mal and  sometimes  plant,  the  human  being 
was  a  true  oscillatoire,  at  one  period  the  cha- 
racter of  monkey,  at  another  that  of  man  pre- 
dominating. The  assertion  of  Lawrence,  "  that 
the  germs  of  animals  increase  in  size  according 
to  certain  fixed  laws  for  each  species  and  each 
part,"  will  be  shown  to  be  groundless,  and 
absurd,  by  facts  of  so  authentic  and  convinc- 
ing a  character,  that  all  thinkers  will  be  com- 
pelled to  conclude  that  such  an  assertion  is  di- 
rectly opposed  to  truth.  There  are  no  fixed 
modes  (laws  as  they  are  styled)  for  each  species 
and  each  part,  there  being  nothing  jixed  in  the 
parts  of  nature,  which  are  in  a  state  of  continual 
flux  or  change.  We  also  enter  our  protest 
against  the  notion  of  life  that  the  paragraph  at 
the  head  of  this  paper  tends  to  perpetuate.  It 
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is  quite  unphilosophical ;  a  spurious  idea  which 
has  crept  into  the  heads  of  scientific  men,  in 
consequence  of  their  very  loose  and  unscientific 
method  of  pursuing  truth.  It  is  the  common 
error  of  certain  extremely  logical  minds,  when 
pretending  to  interpret  nature  in  harmony  with 
the  grand  principles  of  philosophy,  to  talk  of 
living  beings  ;  for  the  use  of  these  terms  pre- 
suppose dead  beings  or  dead  substances.  Now, 
no  one  is  prepared  to  show  that  there  are  such 
things  as  dead  substances ;  indeed,  the  notion 
of  dead  matter  has  long  since  been  discarded 
by  the  most  eminent  physiologists.  Life,  we  are 
told,  is  "  a  property  of  organization,"  which 
will  do  very  well  for  people  who  are  amused  by 
sounds,  thinking  they  have  a  new  idea,  when 
it  is  only  a  new  word  ;  but  cannot  satisfy  any 
reflecting  mind,  which  will  require  to  under- 
stand words.  Life  is  a  property  of  organization. 
Well !  What  is  organization  ?  The  only  reply 
that  can  be  given  is,  that  organization  is  an 
assemblage  of  organs,  made  up  of  organized  or 
living  matter:  so  first  we  are  told,  with  great 
gravity,  that  living  matter  is  organized  matter, 
and  then,  to  clarify  the  explanation, we  are  told 
that  organized  matter  is  living  matter,  life  being 
a  property  of  organization,  and  organization 
itself,  known  by  its  display  of  vital  properties. 
The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  has  some  admirable  re- 
marks in  his  "  Essays  on  Chemistry,"  respect- 
ing this  fallacious  mode  of  reasoning.  "  If  it 
be  asked,"  he  observes,  "  what  are  the  discri- 
minative characteristics  of  mineral,  vegetable, 
and  animal  life,  as  opposed  to  one  another,  I 
plainly  answer,  that  I  don't  know  any,  either 
from  natural  history  or  chemistry,  which  can 
wholly  be  relied  upon."  Nor,  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed,  does  any  one  else.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  strange,  if  he  did,  seeing  that  there  are  no 
such  "  discriminative  characteristics :"  the  dis- 
tinctions which  are  the  plague  of  science,  usu- 
sually  drawn  between  dead  and  living,  earthy, 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  matter,  have, 
as  the  learned  bishop  well  observes,  "  no  real 
foundation  in  nature,  and  should  not  be  de- 
pended upon  too  far,  as  they  often  perplex  and 
impede  the  progress  of  a  free  inquirer." 


(Oscillatoire  des  m  a  rallies.) 
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In  the  last  paper  was  shown  the  first  type  or 
form  of  what  naturalists  have  thought  proper 
to  call  living  matter.  The  present  engraving  dis- 
plays the  hesitating,  or  living  matter,  already 
alluded  to.  It  is  considered  a  plant  by  some 
naturalists,  and  an  animal  by  others,  while  ac- 
cording to  Bory,  Saint  Vincent,  Ingenhouz,  and 
Agardh,  its  character  is  very  doubtful,  being 
sometimes  plant  at  others  animal.  It  is  called 
by  Boitard  (oscillatoire  desmur allies)  literally 
balancer  of  the  walls;  our  word  oscillatory, 
which  answers  to  oscillatoire,  signifying  a  some- 
thing that  moves  backwards  and  forwards  like 
a  pendulum.  "  When  seen  through  a  micro- 
scope," says  Boitard,  "  it  displays  a  multitude 
of  streaked  or  strongly  marked  filaments,  of  a 
deep  green  colour,  inclosed  in  small  transpa- 
rent sheaths,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a 
glove,  and  may  be  seen  to  blow,  in  a  brush-like 
shape,  at  their  openings."  It  may  be  found  du- 
ring the  rainy  periods  of  spring  and  autumn, 
along  the  walls  and  terraces,  or  even  upon  the 
trees  among  the  moss.  If  we  suppose  a  chain 
of  beings,  at  the  one  end  of  which  is  man,  and 
at  the  other  true  monads,  that  is,  creatures 
without  any  discernible  length,  breadth,  or 
thickness,  we  must  be  content  in  our  researches 
to  begin  with  the  most  minute  species  of  organ- 
ism, that  the  microscope  makes  sensible  to 
sight ;  at  the  same  time  carefully  guarding  our- 
selves against  the  radically  erroneous  supposi- 
tion, that  the  smallest  living  creatures  we 
behold,  are,  in  fact,  the  smallest ;  for  improve- 
ments in  every  department  of  science,  are  now 
so  rapid,  that  without  being  deemed  hair- 
brained  visionaries,  we  may  hope  to  see  so  vast 
a  field  of  vision  opened  by  improved  optical  in- 
struments, that  substances  hitherto  deemed 
dead,  as  our  chalky  cliffs,  even  granite  it- 
self, will  be  seen  teeming  with  life,  and  its  now 
indiscernible  particles,  actual  moving,  breath- 
ing bodies,  which  living  things  may,  according 
to  the  beautifully  poetic  idea  of  Shelley — 

"  Think,  feel,  and  live  like  man." 

We  are  led  to  believe  such  will  be  the  result 
of  human  progression,  by  analogy ;  analogy, 
that  guided  Newton  to  his  stupendous  discove- 
ries, making  the  fall  of  an  apple  the  prelude  to 
a  new  world  of  philosophy.  It  is  analogy  pro- 
claims that  man  could  not  have  been  always 
what  he  now  is  ;  and  that  the  mode  and  cha- 
racter of  all  existences  have  resulted  from  the 
infinitely  varied,  and  always  varying,  condi- 
tions of  the  matter  which  forms  our  globe.  Dr. 
Johnson  said,  "  he  loved  a  good  hater,"  and  we 
love  a  good  hoper;  and  may  we  not  reasonably 
hope  that  the  microscope,  which  has  already 
done  so  much  for  man,  will  yet  do  more,  and 
that  all  past  discoveries  in  science  may  here- 
after be  eclipsed  by  the  wonder  showings  of 
some  extraordinary  genius  now  in  embryo. 
Professor  Ehrenberg  actually  saw,  through  a 
powerful  microscope,  highly  organized  animals 
composed  of  a  sort  of  living  earth,  of  such  a 
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wonderful  smallness,  that  41,000  millions  of 
them  are  often  within  the  volume  of  one  cubic 
inch,  the  absolute  number  of  which  animal- 1 
culi  is  certainly  greater  than  that  of  all  other 
living  creatures  taken  together.  Yet,  who  shall 
be  rash  enough  to  declare  that  improvement 
has  gone  to  the  end  of  its  tether,  and  that,  as 
our  ancestors  would  have  been  astonished  could 
they  have  looked  through  Professor  Ehrenberg's 
glasses,  ages  to  come,  could  we  rise  from 
our  graves,  our  children's  children  might  not 
show  us  even  more  subject  for  wonderment  ? 
All  that  relates  to  the  world  of  intellect  is  pro- 
gressive or  retrogressive,  like  the  waves  of  the 
sea  incessantly  in  motion,  never  fixed  one  sin- 
gle instant.  Each  generation  having  its  wonders, 
which  are  spoiled  by  familiarity ;  familiarity 
as  certainly  destroying  wonder  as  fact  destroys 
fiction.  The  first  form  of  life,  or  organized 
substance,  is  the  changing  proteus,  an  en- 
graving of  which  was  given  in  the  last  paper, 
called  first,  not  because  there  are  no  forms  of 
life  yet  more  minute,  but  because  we  do  not 
see  them,  so  that  they  are  accepted  as  the  first 
at  present  perceived  link  in  the  organic  chain  ; 
the  second,  and  rather  more  complex  organic 
apparatus,  is  the  oscillatoire  described  above. 

The  changing  proteus  and  the  oscillatoire 
are  the  two  simplest  known  kinds  of  organism. 
All  other  forms  of  life,  supposing  them  to  exist, 
the  most  powerful  microscope  cannot  discover 
to  us.  Proceeding  thus,  we  shall  illustrate  the 
whole  series  of  animated  existences,  from  the 
insect,  to  which  "  the  blade  of  grass  is  an  un- 
bounded world,"  up  to  man,  the  microcosm,  or 
little  world  within  himself,  confessedly  the  most 
compound  and  re-compounded  of  all  animals. 
The  principle  that  any  distinction  between  liv- 
ing and  dead  matter,  as  that  usually  drawn 
between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  is 
purely  arbitrary,  should  be  kept  steadily  in 
view.  This  point  is  thus  strenuously  insisted 
upon,  because  it  is  vital,  the  true  pivot  of  sound 
philosophy.  That  rocks,  stones,  sand,  &c,  are 
sensitive  or  living  bodies,  cannot  be  proved  in 
our  present  state  of  knowledge :  but  it  has  been 
roundly  asserted,  that  stones  vegetate,  grow, 
and  contain  within  them  germs  of  other  stones 
De  Boot  thought  that  crystals,  amethysts,  and 
rocks,  grew  like  mushrooms,  to  which  opinion 
the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  seems  very  much  in- 
clined, for  he  says,  "  rock,  crystals,  precious 
stones,  and  amethysts,  often  contain  in  them 
several  heterogeneous  particles,  a  circumstance 
which  proves  them  to  have  been  once  in  a  fluid 
state,  and  induces  a  suspicion  that  in  their  for- 
mation they  may  resemble  the  germs  and  re- 
sins extravasated  (forced  out)  from  various 
species  of  vegetables.  The  vegetation  of  stones 
has  been  admitted  by  many ;  and  some  have 
contended  that  minerals,  as  well  as  anhnals 
and  vegetables,  spring  from  seed ;  the  greatest 
being  nothing  Init  the  expansion  of  the  jmrts 
of  a  minute  grain  of  sa?id."  Such  an  autho- 
rity as  this  in  favour  of  living,  growing  stones 
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ill  startle  many  Christian  readers,  who  think 
rery  thing-  dead  that  seems  to  he  so.  It  is 
ireful  reasoning-  by  analogy,  that  is  so  profit- 
)le  to  man  ;  for  it  teaches  how  to  judge  of 
lings  unseen  by  things  seen,  enabling  us  to  say 
ith  perfect  confidence,  like  the  harlequin  in 
le  Emperor  of  the  Moon,  as  it  is  here  so  it  is 
tere. 


(Creeshna,  the  Indian  Apollo.) 

SYMBOL  WORSHIP, 
in. 

rhe  worship  of  nature  preceded  that  of  idols :  the  first 
is  properly  natural  religion,  having  nothing  whatever 
:o  do  with  any  other  revelation  than  that  the  material 
iniverse  offers  to  the  senses  of  man,  whereas  idol 
worship  grew  up  with  human  error." 

German  Jbw. 
i ere  are  some  facts  of  so  obvious  a  charac- 
*,  that  to  dwell  upon,  or  give  any  particular 
astration  of  them,  is  waste  of  time  and  la- 
ur.  It  is  the  bee-like  industry  of  the  man, 
10  "showed  the  sun  with  a  lantern,"  though 
e  simile  is  not  exact,  as  bees  never  work  on 
qfitless  flowers,  while  insisters  upon  every 
y  truths,  and  showers  of  sun-like  facts,  re- 
ind  one  of  the  sacred  fishermen,  who  toiled 
iich  and  caught  nothing.  Such  a  fact  we  hold 
be,  that  idols,  or  images  of  gods,  angels,  or 
y  other  of  the  supernatural  gentry,  never 
•re  honoured,  or  worshipped,  as  idols  or  ima- 
?,  but  as  signs  or  representations.  They 
;re  sensible  signs  of  certain  ideas,  held  by 
i  sages  of  various  nations,  as  to  the  conduct 
>ral  or  immoral  of  the  gods,  ai.id  sometimes 
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symbolic  of  certain  heroes,  who  really  had,  or 
were  supposed  to  have,  conferred  signal  be- 
nefits upon  their  species.  To  suppose,  as  the 
German  Jew  expresses  it,  that  "  blocks  of  stone 
ever  were  worshipped  as  blocks  of  stone,"  would 
be  to  think  more  wildly  than  could  even  such 
idolaters.  This  will  more  fully  appear  when 
we  get  at  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term  idol. 
A  nice  distinction  has  already  been  drawn  be- 
tween the  words  symbol  and  emblem.  To  some 
it  may  appear  a  distinction  without  any  sensi- 
ble difference,  though  to  us  it  seems  that  less 
than  the  fine  philological  acumen  of  a  Gerard 
could  detect  it. 

Suidas  defines  idols  to  be  imitations  and  re- 
presentations of  things  that  are  not,  as  tritonsr 
sphinxes,  and  centaurs,  and  if  we  search  into 
the  origin  of  these  words,  representation,  coun- 
terfeit, image,  and  idol,  we  shall  conclude  that 
all  these  names  bear  precisely  the  same  signifi- 
cation, though  Jurieu  is  right  when  he  says, 
that  "  ecclesiastical  writers  have  always  drawn 
a   distinction  between  the   words  "idol   and 
image ;"  contending,  as  Suidas,  that  the  word 
idol  signified   "  the  representation  of  a  thing- 
which  is  nothing  more  than  fiction,  as  syrens, 
tritons,  &c,  while   the  word   image  signified 
the  representation  of  a  thing  which  has  or  had 
not  an  actual  existence."     So  that  if  we  believey 
and  in  this  case  there  seems  no  solid  reason  to 
disbelieve  these  writers,  scripture  properly  says 
that  "  all  the  gods  of  the  nations  are  idols,"  for 
Brahma,  the  god  of  the  Hindoos  ;  Osiris,  the 
god  of  the  Egyptians ;  Jupiter,  the  god  of  the 
Greeks ;  and  Jehovah,  the  god  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians — are  all  mere  idols ;    and  just  as 
much  flctions  as  the  sirens,  tritons,  or  centaurs.. 
Paul  tells  us  that  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the 
world,  and  that  there  is  none  other  god  but  one, 
whereas  it  is  just  the  reverse,  for  an  idol  is  a 
something  itself,  which  may  or  may  not  repre- 
sent a  reality  or  a  fiction ;  while  it  is  impossible 
there  can   be  a  god  in  the  universe,  and  of 
course  there  can  be  none  out  of  it.     But  Paul, 
though  dubbed  a  saint,  is  wretched  authority, 
who,  according  to  his  own  account,  spoke  "  af- 
ter the  manner  of  men  ;"  and  we  know  to  our 
cost  in  what  sort  of  style  religious  fanatics 
speak.     We  have  the  testimony  of  more  than 
one  saint  to  prove  that  Paul  was  a  loose  cha- 
racter, and  anything  but  authority.  St.  Jerome 
says,  that  he  (Paul)  "  makes  good  what  he  says 
about  speaking  after  the  manner  of  men ;  and 
by  his   loose  and   vulgar  mode  of  reasoning 
might  have  given  offence  to  understanding  men,, 
if  he  had  not  prefaced  it  by  signifying  that  he 
was  delivering  only  his  own  human  sentiments." 
Common  sense  and  experience  will  be  a  better 
guide  in  these  matters  than  all  the  saints  in  the 
calendar.     These  two  teach  that  an  image  is 
a  work  of  art  representing  something  not  to  be 
worshipped,  while  an  idol  is  a  work  of  human 
hands  representing    something   that  is  to  be 
worshipped. 

The  Hindoo  worship  is  the  most  ancient  of 
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which  we  have;  any  positive  knowledge,  and  it 
is  to  India  we  are  to  look  for  the  first  traces  of 
that  seeming  adoration  of  sensible  signs,  or 
idols,  so  fiercely  denounced  hy  learnedly-ig- 
norant Christian  writers.  It  is  now  generally 
conceded,  that  in  point  of  antiquity  India  ad- 
mits of  no  competitor;  though,  when  civiliza- 
tion first  spread  among  its  people,  or  how  far 
they  were  indebted  for  their  laws,  customs,  re- 
ligion, and  general  polity,  to  nations  yet  more 
remote,  is  a  question  not  easily  determinable  in 
our  present  state  of  knowledge,  and  perhaps 
will  ever  remain  involved  in  obscurity.  The 
Greeks  borrowed  largely  from  the  Egyptians, 
the  Egyptians  from  Phenecia  and  India;  but 
where  India  and  Phenecia  borrowed  their  rites, 
ceremonies,  &c,  or  whether  they  originated  up- 
on their  own  soil,  cannot  now  be  determined. 
The  spirit  of  imitation  is  national  as  well  as  in- 
dividual,ami  as  individuals  plunder  one  another, 
so  do  nations.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  astronomy  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
Indian,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian  religious  system. 
The  gods  of  India  and  Egypt  were  transplanted 
to  Gree,ce  and  Rome,  and  there  worshipped, 
under  other  names  and  other  forms.  In  India 
the  creative,  the  preservative,  and  the  destruc- 
tive forces  of  matter  were  personified  under  the 
imaginary  forms  of  Brahma,  Veeshnu,  and  Ma- 
hadeo,  or  Seeva.  As  three  persons,  in  some  mys- 
terious manner,  in  the  Christian  trinity — father, 
son,  and  holy  ghost,  are  but  one  person,  so  the 
three  divine  forces  of  the  Hindoo  seemed  merged 
in  one  grand  force.  There  is,  however,  a  slight 
difference  between  the  Brahminical  account  of 
a  trinity  and  that  of  the  Christians  :  the  former 
being  philosophy,  the  latter  foolery.  Brahma 
is  held  to  be  the  creative  energy  of  the  world  ; 
not  creative  in  the  usually  received  stupid  and 
unintelligible  sense,  but  in  a  sense  strictly  ra- 
tional ;  for  creation  among  the  Brahmins  was 
not  calling  a  something  out  of  nothing,  but  an 
altering  of  form,  and  a  destruction  at  the  same 
time.  Therefore  it  was  that  the  Lingam,  or 
symbol  of  creative  force,  was  allotted  to  Seeva, 
the  destroying  principle,  for  according  to  Brah- 
minical philosophy  "  to  destroy  is  only  to  ge- 
nerate and  reproduce  another  way."  Instead 
of  any  thing  so  silly  as  a  real  god-father,  god- 
son, and  god-ghost,  they  personified  the  gene- 
rating, preserving,  and  destroying  principle  of 
matter.  Of  course  this  philosophy  was  known 
only  to  the  few,  the  many  bowed  down  to  the 
personified  principle  as  to  a  genuine  flesh  and 
blood  god.  The  god  Chreeshna,  received  the 
.same  honours  in  India  as  Apollo  in  Greece. 
The  Apollo  of  the  Greeks  is  evidently  a  copy 
of  the  Chreeshna  of  India,  which  Chreeshna  is 
but  one  of  the  forms  of  Veeshnu.  This  is  placed 
beyond  doubt  by  Maurice,  who  observes,  "that 
Veeshnu  is  often  called  Chreeshna,  the  Indian 
Apollo."  Chreeshna,  in  the  Geeta,  is  made  to 
say — "  Among  the  Adeetyas  I  am  Veeshnu, 
and  the  radiant  Ravee  among  the  stars."  All 
this  may  easilv  be  accounted  for  upon  philoso- 
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phical  principles,  for  Veeshnu  is  the  preserving 
force  of  the  world,  which  principle  of  preser- 
vation is  always  associated  in  our  minds  with 
the  idea  of  harmony.  Chreeshna  seems  intended 
to  represent  the  genius  of  concord,  and  conveys 
the  idea  that  matter  must  have  a  certain  kind 
of  concordance  or  agreement,  while  Seeva,  the 
destructive  principle,  is  an  embodiment  of  the 
idea  that  there  is  a  discordance,  or  repulsive- 
ness,  in  the  particles  of  matter,  these  two  seem- 
ingly opposing,  but  really  harmonizing  forces, 
destroying ,  generating,  and  rc-prodncing. 

Empedocles  makes  concord  and  discord  the 
principles   of  all   things  ;  but  Empedocles,  as 
the  most  ancient  and  enlightened  philosophers, 
was  a  kind  of  mystical  Atheist,  who  wished  to 
be  unintelligible  to  the  crowd.  Concords  and  dis- 
cords are  certain  phenomena  resulting  from  the 
various  states  and  forms  of  matter,  as,  indeed, 
the  word  principles  here  signifieth.     The  Pla-  | 
tonists  held  the  same  notion  of  things  ;  for  it  is  j 
therefore,  say  they,  that  in  the  fictions  of  poets, 
Venus  loves  Mars,  for  beauty  cannot  subsist! 
without  contrariety  ;  she  curbs  and  moderates 
him  ;  this  temperament  allays    the  strife  be- 1 
tween  these  contraries;  and  in  astrology,  Venus  J 
is  placed   next  Mars,  to  check  his  destructive  | 
influence,  as  Jupiter  next  Saturn  to  abate  his 
malignancy.     If  Mars  were  always  subject  to 
Venus  (their  contrariety  of  principles  to  their 
due  temper)  nothing  would  ever  be  dissolved. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  Chreeshna  is  a  per- 
sonification of  the  harmonies  of  nature,  or  that 
principle  which  preserves  things  in  their  own 
state,  hindering  for  a  season,  dissolution  or  cor- 
ruption.    What  Apollo  and  Orpheus  were  in! 
Greece,  Ganesa  and  Chreeshna  were  in  India ; 
and  as  Orpheus  could  move  even  trees  an 
stones  by  the  melodious  accents  of  his  lyre  ;  a 
Apollo  renowned  for  his  wisdom,  could  cha 
Jupiter  and  the  gods;  so  was  Ganesa  the  speciai 
favourite  of  all  the  gods  in  the  Indian  Olympus,! 
and  Chreeshna  produced  by  his  exquisite  mu 
sic,  and  heavenly  harmonies,  the  most  sweet 
delight  in  the  hearts  of  gods  and  men.     There 
are  few  fables  which  are  purely  such,  contain-j 
ing  no  spice  of  truth,  and  of  this,  we  may  say 
with  Bacon,  the  fable  includes  philosophy  and 
philosophy  includes  the  fable ;  for  Chreeshm 
is  nothing  more  than  the  representation  or  sigi 
of  the  idea,  that  all  matter  has  a  tendency  tc 
discordance ;   a   repelling  principle,  which 
counteracted  by  a  principle  of  attraction,  tha 
in  the  conception  of  ancient  sages,  like  fine 
touches  of  a  harp,  or  the  delightful  harmony 
some  heavenly  musician,  subdued  the  evil  prin- 
ciple, and  held  together  the  universal  fabric. 

Errata. — In  No.  2,  page  2,  for  "  Louis  IX.,"  head 
Louis  XL;  for  "  revolution  of  1798,"  read  1789. 
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THE  "JEW  BOOK." 


"  The  stupid  cant,  '  He  went  too  far,'  despise ; 
And  know  that  to  be  bold  is  to  be  wise." 

rHAT  revoltingly  odious  Jew  production,  called 
BIBLE,  has  been  for  ages  the  idol  of  all 
sorts  of  blockheads,  the  glory  of  knaves,  and 
;he  disgust  of  wise  men.  It  is  a  history  of  lust, 
sodomies,  wholesale  slaughtering,  and  horrible 
lepravity ;  that  the  vilest  parts  of  all  other 
listories,  collected  into  one  monstrous  book, 
ould  not  parallel !  Priests  tell  us  that  this 
concentration  of  abominations  was  written  by 
i  god ;  all  the  world  believe  priests,  or  they 
ivould  rather  have  thought  it  the  outpourings 
)f  some  devil ! 

As  in  these  times  even  Atheists  may  write 
without  fear  of  being  roasted,  we  will  briefly 
expose  this  choice  morceau.  To  our  minds  the 
Bible  is  one  of  the  most  contemptible  and  bru- 
;alizing  books  that  ever  was  penned  !  From 
jrenesis  to  Revelations  we  have  one  string  of 
)lunders.  Its  heroines  are  strumpets,  an  ac- 
count of  whose  debaucheries  is  fit  only  for  the 
lell  of  human  imagination  ;  assasinating  Je- 
sebels,  the  tale  of  whose  lewdness  and  infamy 
vould  put  Fanny  Hill  or  Harriet  Wilson  to  the 
jlush.  It  is  a  book  which  contains  passages  so 
mtrageously  disgusting  and  scandalously  in- 
lecent,  that  were  it  not  called  the  word  of  a 
?od,  no  modest  woman  would  suffer  it  to  be  read 
n  her  house.  Its  heroes  are  cruel,  unscrupu- 
ous,  and  (from  Moses,  the  king  of  the  con- 
urors,  to  Peter  and  Paul,  the  last  of  the  gang) 
—canting,  impudent  impostors  ;  slaughtering 
?anatics,  plundering  judges,  and  abominable 
tings,  who  if  they  were  to  start  from  their  graves 
md  play  their  villainous  pranks  in  these  times, 
vould  be  strung  up  to  the  first  lamp-post.  The 
prophets  were  impudent  mouthers,  who  vomited 
brth  their  sublime  balderdash,  prophesying  and 
lumbugging,  with  a  shameful  disregard  to  per- 
sonal covering,  that  would  be  deemed  scanda- 
ous  among  decent  people  ;  frantic  bedlamites, 
.hat  the  Jews,  had  they  not  been  senseless  idiots, 
paid  have  fastened  in  the  stocks  or  clapped  in 
i  pillory.  In  short,  the  character  of  the  old 
'  Jew  Book  "  may  be  summed  up  in  "  the  base, 
jloody,  and  brutal "  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  and 
leeds  but  to  be  read  to  be  held  in  abhorrence. 
3f  course  the  better  -to-be  -  safe  "  true 
relievers,"  will  call  this  blasphemy,  in  which 
hey  have  our  full  permission  ;  while  infidels 
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who  don't  like  to  go  too  far,  and  have  by  a 
little  diligence  and  manoeuvring  acquired  a  sort 
of  shabby-genteel  character  with  the  orthodox, 
will  shake  their  crotchety  heads,  and  talk  about 
"  respecting  prejudices,"  "  public  mind  not  pre- 
pared," &c,  or,  "  doing  the  grand,"  tell  of  the 
splendid  diction  and  overpowering  eloquence  of 
the  vile  thing :  probably  referring  to  the  fine 
passages  of  the  ranting  Isaiah,  who  talks  of 
eating  his  own  dung ;  or  the  sublime  Hosea, 
of  infants  being  dashed  in  pieces,  and  women 
with  child  ripped  up  ;  or  perhaps  to  the  extra- 
ordinary language  of  the  old  drunken  Lot,  be- 
fore and  after  his  incestuous  intercourse  with 
his  own  daughters ;  or  the  expose  of  Absalom, 
with  the  concubines  of  his  "  holy  "  father  upon 
the  housetop,  before  all  Israel.  It  was  a  say- 
ing of  Luther,  that  "  fine  language,  conveying 
filthy  ideas,  might  be  compared  to  dung  carried 
about  in  vessels  of  gold  and  silver ;  "  so  that 
the  shabby-genteelers  who  prate  about  the 
superb,  the  magnificent,  and  the  deuce-knows- 
what  language,  of  the  "  Jew  Book,"  must,  to 
all  but  very  cloudy  reasoners,  appear  a  silly 
sort  of  people,  and  lovers  of  filth  because  it  is 
enveloped  in  scarlet  and  gold.  Nice  men,  says 
Swift,  are  men  of  nasty  ideas  ; — and  none  but 
such  nice  men  can  admire  this  book,  because 
the  shockingly  obscene  ideas  it  sets  forth  are 
not  seen  in  all  their  abomination  from  being  ob- 
scured by  a  pompous  and  magniloquent  phrase- 
ology. In  that  stupid  fudge  called  Genesis,  we 
are  told  a  god  said,  "  Let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light,"  which  Longinus  tells  is  sub- 
lime !  it  may  be,  but  Longinus  did  not  tell  us 
whether  it  was  sublime  fact  or  sublime  fiction. 
The  truth  is,  more  rubbish  has  been  written 
about  this  rubbishing  collection  of  allegories, 
lies,  murders,  rapes,  &c,  called  "bible"  (which 
has  filled  our  jails  with  felons  and  our  streets 
with  female  victims) — than  all  other  books  put 
together.  Every  one  knows  that  the  Jews  were 
literally  a  nation  of  vagabonds ;  such  a  lot  of 
rascals,  runaways,  as  Richard  describes  making 
up  the  army  of  Richmond :  "  People  that  o'er- 
cloyed  countries  had  vomited  forth,  to  desperate 
adventure  and  destruction."  Here  was  a  fine 
soil  for  the  flowers  of  philosophy  !  A  lot  of  cut- 
throats, who  nicknamed  themselves  the  chosen 
of  some  god,  whom  they  pretended  to  carry 
about  in  a  kind  of  sedan  chair,  called  an  ark  ; 
before  which  one  of  their  monster-kings,  a 
great  favourite  with  their  god,  and  "  one  after 
his  own  heart," — danced  naked !  to  the  great 
[second  edition.] 
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edification  of  the  virgins  of  the  household.  Well 
might  Voltaire  say,  "  that  these  tales  have  been 
written  by  fools,  commented  upon  by  simpletons, 
taught  by  knaves,  and  given  to  children  to  be 
learned  by  heart ;  yet  the  sage  is  called  a  blas- 
phemer because  he  becomes  indignant,  and  is 
irritated  at  the  most  abominable  fooleries  that 
ever  disgraced  human  nature." 

Arc  not  Catholic  divines  and  Puseyites  right 
in  wishing  to  keep  the  bible  from  the  people  ? 
for  they  know  the  sort  of  material  it  contains, 
and  what  the  multitude  must  inevitably  think 
of  it,  when  their  eyes  shall  be  opened.  The 
question  has  been  asked  how  long  will  knaves 
make  wise  men  tremble?  our  reply  is,  as  long 
as  this  "  Jew  Book  "  is  permitted  to  exercise 
any  influence  over  the  opinions  of  the  mass. 
The  belief  in  the  sacred  character  of  such  a 
horrible  detail  unsettles  human  reason,  and 
corrupts  the  noblest  feelings  :  making  this  and 
other  nations  of  Europe  a  nursery  for  frantic 
idiots ;  the  worshippers  of  an  imaginary  god, 
to  whom  they  attribute  all  the  hateful  passions, 
the  lusts,  jealousies,  hates,  and  fanatical  feel- 
ings which  agitate  themselves. 

The  god  of  the  Jews,  could  such  a  being  ex- 
ist, would  be  a  devil — that  is,  a  monster  made 
up  of  every  conceivable  enormity.  If  we  can 
imagine  a  demon  god,  then  we  can  suppose  that 
the  bible  was  written  through  his  inspiration. 

It  is  undoubtedly  an  admirable  weapon  for 
all  sorts  of  rascals.  It  is  so  exceedingly  con- 
venient. Every  kind  of  doctrine  may  be  proved 
or  disproved  by  it.  The  burners  for  religion's 
snke  (see  "  Holy  use  of  the  bible,"  at  the  end 
of  this  number) ;  the  cruel  despot ;  the  mur- 
derer, either  by  wholesale  or  retail ;  the  venom- 
ous, serpent-like  hypocrite  ;  the  slanderer  ;  the 
liar  ;  the  debauchee  and  heartless  seducer ;  the 
strumpet ;  the  secret  assassin  and  regicide  ;  the 
public  plotter  and  private  viper — all !  all  can 
find  apologies  in  this  famous  book !  So  that, 
though  we  do  not  agree  with  Donne,  that  the 
"  Jew  Book  "  texts,  when  taken  as  a  whole, 
concur  in  one  root  of  beauty  and  strength,  we 
do  agree,  that  plucked  out  one  by  one,  they 
serve  the  cunning  for  springes  and  snares. 

Such  is  the  book  we  are  told  to  believe,  or 
inherit  damnation ;  that  we  must  have  faith  in, 
though  it  outrages  the  most  cherished  feelings, 
the  dearest  sympathies,  most  enlightened  rea- 
son, and  noblest  human  aspirations.  Away 
with  the  disgusting  cant !  human  virtue  is  in- 
dependent of  all  belief;  it  is  practical  or  it  is 
nothing.  All  belief  is  the  vassalage  of  the  hu- 
man intellect,  and  mere  fanatics  are  lower  in 
the  moral  scale  than  the  brutes.  The  poisonous 
viper  would  be  a  far  less  dangerous  companion 
than  the  religious  lunatic,  had  he  all  the  power 
to  work  the  mischief  that  the  demoniac  frenzy 
of  fanaticism  suggests  to  him  !  The  book  may 
inclose  certain  hidden  meanings,  which  are 
valuable  to  those  whose  minds  are  competent 
to  grasp  them,  but  what  avail  hidden  meanings 
to  the  cause  of  intellect  and  virtue  ?     We  do 
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not  want  mysteries,  but  plain  sense  ;  we  do  not 
want  faith,  but  reason ;  we  do  not  want  our 
brains  filled  with  imaginary  notions  about  gods, 
angels,  and  devils,  but  a  correct  knowledge  of 
human  society  ;  we  do  not  want  a  worshipful 
but  a  free  people  ;  not  a  nation  of  good  believ- 
ers, but  a  nation  of  nood  natures  ;  finally,  we 
do  not  want  cant,  hypocrisy,  fear,  hate,  and 
the  horrid  crew  of  hateful  passions  that  this 
"Jew  Book"  has  given  birth  to  and  perpe- 
tuates; but  sincerity,  courage,  love,  and  the 
whole  train  of  active  virtues,  which  would  make 
of  earth  more  than  the  reality  of  imagination's 
heaven.  When  men  cease  to  be  religiously  mad, 
who  will  care  one  straw  what  his  neighbour 
thinks  about  other  worlds  or  other  states  of  be- 
ing ?  The  first  glimmering  of  right  reason  will 
throw  sufficient  light  upon  religious  opinions  to 
show  their  utter  worthlessness,  nay,  wickedness ; 
and  all  will  wonder  that  any  could  have  been  so 
insane  as  to  make  this  world  a  hell,  as  a  kind  of 
preparation  for  an  imaginary  heaven. 

As  an  apology  for  this  shockingly  immoral 
book,  it  has  been  urged,  that  there  are  some 
good  things  in  it.  Heaven  help  the  brains  of 
such  apologists  !  Nothing  short  of  moral  dis- 
ease could  make  any  one  suppose  it  possible 
that  any  book,  containing  such  a  mass  of  matter 
as  is  to  be  found  from  Genesis  to  Revelations, 
could  be  written  by  a  multitude  of  writers  all 
so  utterly  depraved  as  to  set  down  nothing  but 
obscenity  and  absurdity.  There  is  unquestion- 
ably some  philosophy,  and  some  reason  in  this 
heap  of  immoral  rubbish,  called  sacred ;  but 
like  "  the  few  grains  of  wheat  in  the  two  bushels 
of  chaff,  we  may  search  long  ere  we  find  them, 
and  when  we  have  found  them  they  are  not 
worth  the  search."  Those  who  love  the  employ- 
ment may  satisfy  their  affection.  To  our  think- 
ing il  ne  vaut  pas  la  peine,  the  thing  really 
not  being  worth  the  pains.  Moral  Nimrods, 
mighty  hunters  after  the  things  of  the  Lord, 
will  of  course  think  differently,  as  will  certain 
shrewd,  knowing  philosophers,  to  whom  an  un- 
common thing  is  as  the  golden  apple  of  fable, 
diverting  them  from  the  true  course  ;  men  of 
polished  intellects,  and  wits  sharpened  almost 
into  nothingness ;  who  always  remind  one  of 
the  Yankee,  who  clapped  his  hand  out  of  win- 
dow every  morning,  just  to  feel  whether  it  was 
light,  he  was  so  tarnation  'cute.  Against  such 
'cuteness  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  say ; 
"  better  rub  than  rust;"  stagnant  intellects,  like 
stagnant  waters,  always  engendering  corruption. 

Swift  defines  style  to  be,  the  use  of  proper 
words  in  proper  places ;  now  those  who  may 
be  shocked  at  the  coarseness  of  our  language, 
objecting  that  the  style  is   rather  inelegant,    I 
should  study  the  holy  fathers  and  early  saints,, 
who  if  they  had  entered  at  St.Giles's  and  finished    i 
their  divine  studies  in  Billingsgate,  could  not    j 
have  been  more  coarse  or  indecent.     Admirers   ] 
of  these  worthies  will  surely  not  find  fault  with   1 
us,  who,  in  all  that  relates  to  abuse  and  ob-   ] 
scenity,  must  follow  at  a  very  humble  and  re-   ] 
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spectful  distance.  We  regret  that  want  of  room 
forbids  an  extract  or  two  in  our  own  justifica- 
tion, which  would  infallibly  bring  all  Catholics 
round  to  our  side,  but  as  we  live  in  a  Protestant 
country  one  from  Luther  will  free  us  from  the 
imputation  of  being  the  most  vulgar  writers  on 
divine  subjects.  He  thus  strikingly  expresses 
himself :  "  The  Papists  are  all  asses  ;  put  them 
in  whatever  form  you  please,  boiled,  roasted, 
baked,  fried,  skinned,  beat,  hashed,  they  are 
always  the  6ame — asses  !  The  pope  (he  says) 
was  born  out  of  the  devil's  posteriors,  full  of 
devils,  lies,  blasphemies,  and  idolatries ;  he  is 
Antichrist,  the  robber  of  churches,  the  ravisher 
of  virgins,  the  greatest  of  pimps,  the  governor 
of  Sodom,"  &c. 

Can  any  Oracle,  lying  or  true,  reasonable  or 
unreasonable,  say  more  than  this  ? 

IS  THERE  A  GOD  ? 

IV. 

44 1  call  the  world  by  the  name  of  universe,  which  ap- 
pellation it  obtaineth,  in  that  It  is  framed  out  of  all 
things,  being  an  absolute  and  perfect  collection  of  all 
natures  ;  for  besides  the  universe  there  is  nothing  ; 
and  if  there  be  anything,  it  is  contained  In  the  uni- 
verse, either  as  a  part  or  excrescence  thereof." 

Ocellus  Ltjcantts. 

There  is  one  spurious  and  exceedingly  shallow 
notion,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  many  fallacies, 
at  once  their  cause  and  support :  we  allude  to 
the  notion,  that  in  a  world  where  none  can 
know  the  essences  of  things,  and  all,  from  the 
mustard  seed,  or  merest  dust,  up  to  man,  is 
unexplainable,  and  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term,  a  mystery — that  any  one  part,  or  any  one 
phenomenon  displayed  by  matter,  should  be 
considered  more  or  less  extraordinary  than  any 
other.     No  one  is  competent  to  6tate  nature's 
case,  teach  what  things  are,  why  they  are,  as 
they  are,  or  why  they  should  not  be  as  they  are. 
The  existence  of  the  universe  is  a  wonder,  its 
non-existence  would  be  one  yet  greater;  some- 
thing is  unexplainable,  ?iothing  is  unintelligible. 
The  language  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  supposed 
god  by  ancient  priests — "  I  am  all  that  is,  all 
that  was,  and  all  that  will  be,  but  no  mortal 
has  raised  the  veil  that  covers  me," — was  writ- 
ten by  men  who  felt  that  the  universe  is  a  stu- 
pendous thing,  and  that  no  mortal  has  raised 
the  veil  that  covers  it.     To  escape  the  mortifi- 
cation of  acknowledging  their  ignorance,  phi- 
losophers have  hidden  behind  the  grossest  ab- 
surdities, and  to  avoid  the  humiliating  confes- 
sion that  they  knew  nothing,  they  took  refuge 
in  a  word.  Justly  has  it  been  said  the  word  god 
was  invented  by  philosophers  to  hide  their  ig- 
norance. The  startling  conclusion  to  which  just 
reasoning  must  inevitably  lead,  that  what  is 
universal  must  be  positive,  few  have  dared  to 
admit;   yet  that  something   must  have  been 
uncaused,  is  a  truth  as  clear  as  any  in  the  whole 
range  of  moral  science.     The  universe  could 
not  have  been  made,  it  must  have  existed  from 
all  eternity.    That  which  creates  or  generates, 
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must  have  something  distinct  from  Itself  with 
which  to  generate ;  for,  as  Bacon  finely  re- 
marks in  his  Physical  Mythology,  "  the  world 
does  not  generate  by  way  of  a  whole,  but  only 
by  way  of  its  parts,  having  nothing  external  to 
itself  wherewith  to  generate."  The  folly  of  taking 
refuge  in  a  god,  that  we  labour  to  imagine  ex- 
ists, to  explain  the  universe  we  know  exists,  is  a 
consequence  of  human  pride  and  human  fear; 
shallow  pride,  that  leads  us  to  abhor  nothing 
so  much  as  seeming  ignorant,  and  fear  which 
in  the  battle  of  doubts,  makes  moral  cowards 
prefer  the  side  called  safe  however  unreason- 
able. Yes,  it  is  pride,  fear,  and  the  host  of 
follies  and  prejudices  to  which  they  give  birth, 
that  prevent  men  seeing,  that  if  the  world 
is  a  riddle,  at  which  the  wisest  of  our  race  can 
only  guess,  the  existence  of  a  god  capable  by 
his  fiat  of  calling  it  out  of  nothing,  is  yet  fur- 
ther removed  from  comprehensibility.  It  was 
this  fallacy  which  hung  like  a  pestilence  around 
the  genius  of  Voltaire,  who,  though  the  first 
among  Theists,  was  any  thing  but  a  philoso- 
pher. He  never  got  over  the  notion  of  god  re- 
munerates and  vengeur,  his  rewarding  and 
revenging  god,  which  made  Grimm  say,  that 
he  (Voltaire)  argued  like  a  baby,  a  very  clever 
baby  to  be  sure,  but  a  baby  notwithstanding. 
The  same  writer  in  reply  to  Voltaire  and  others, 
who  maintain  that  we  cannot  conceive  how  the 
universe  should  have  existed  from  all  eternity, 
admirably  remarks,  "  true,  true,  we  cannot 
conceive  it,  but  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless." 

It  is  really  amusing  and  very  instructive  to 
note  the  ingenious  industry  of  the  metaphy- 
sicians, sceptical  and  orthodox,  when  their  wits 
are  sharpened  to  a  razor-like  fineness,  and  their 
minds  on  the  full  stretch  to  prove  the  existence 
of  a  god.     The  manner  in  which  they  skip  from 
difficulty  to  difficulty,  to  use  a  familiar  simile, 
"  like  cats  upon  hot  bricks,"  is  laughable  in  the 
extreme.     The  refined  ingenuity  with  which, 
while  escaping  from  one  pitfall,  they  contrive 
to   open   and   tumble  into   three   or    four,  is 
worthy  of  Punchinello ;  and  can  only  be  done 
justice  to  by  the  pen  of  a  Dickens  or  the  pen- 
cil of  a  Cruikshank.     Of  course  those  who  often 
game  will  sometimes  win  ;  and  so  it  is  with  our 
writers  on  the  existence  of  a  god  ;  who  being 
first-rate  in  their  line,  and  writing  so  much  that 
no  man  in  his  senses  would  dream  of  reading- 
it,  must  needs  give  something  good  occasionally ; 
but  when  they  do  the  purely  metaphysic,  and 
scribble  away  by  the  volume  about  the  spirit  of 
a  god,  which  they  say  is  nothing,  creating  the 
universe,  which  we  all  know  to  be  something-— 
all  not  being  exactly  all — a  god  absolute  all, 
not  a  different  being  from  himself — a  natured 
nature,  and  a  naturing  nature — gods  wrapped 
up  in  a  sort  of  invisible  suit  of  clothes,  de- 
liciously  amusing  themselves  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  their  own  perfections — with  a  string  of 
stuff  that  would  reach  round  the  globe,  about 
conditional  bedings ;  "  God  only  knows,"   as 
the  folks  say,  what  they  are — God's  outpour- 
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ing»,  indwellings,  and  breakings  of  his  own 
head  with  projects,  devices,  &c.  we  are  led 
to  the  very  threshold  of  the  opinion  so  hap- 
pily expressed  by  the  late  inimitable  comedian 
Mathews,  that  these  fine  metaphysicians  are  a 
lot  of  people  who  pretend  to  teach  all  the  world, 
what  no  one  in  the  world  knows  anything  about. 
God,  6ay  some  of  these  shrewd  people,  is 
nothing  so  gross  as  matter,  for  to  imagine  a  god 
with  organs  or  parts  would  be  ridiculous,  and 
here  they  have  some  show  of  reason ;  for  to 
speak  of  a  god  as  a  weighable,  measurable 
sort  of  thing,  is  highly  absurd  ;  leading  to  the 
questions  —  what  is  the  length  of  God,  his 
breadth,  thickness,  and  density  ;  which  must 
be  anything  but  pleasant  to  the  ears  of  ortho- 
dox people,  who  cannot  fail  to  be  shocked  at 
the  notion  of  Mahomet,  that  a  god  was  a  round 
body,  rather  big  and  very  cold. 

But  it  is  not  a  little  odd,  that  many  clever 
people  who  can  detect  this  fallacy,  themselves, 
fall  into  another  equally  great,  showing  that 
the  road  of  supernaturalism  is  full  of  holes  and 
deep  ruts,  those  tumbling  therein  seldom  escap- 
ing with  undamaged  brains.  Else  it  would  6trike 
us  as  something  miraculous,  that  men  of  acute 
intellects  and  shining  abilities,  should,  while 
discarding  the  notion  of  a  motion  or  a  matter 
god,  as  ridiculous  in  the  extreme,  yet  gravely 
insist  that  their  god  can  be  naught  else  than 
pure  space ;  which  idea,  however  absurd,  it  will 
be  worth  while  to  inquire  into. 

"  Space  (says  Leibnitz)  is  in  itself  an  ideal 
thing,  like  time.  Space  out  of  the  world  must 
needs  be  imaginary,  as  the  schoolmen  them- 
selves have  acknowledged.  The  case  is  the  same 
with  empty  space  within  the  world,  which  I 
also  take  to  be  imaginary."  All  these  chime- 
rical speculations  about  without s  and  icithins, 
proceed  from  one  false  root — the  taking  for 
granted,  as  certain  ancient  philosophers,  and 
some  among  the  moderns  of  the  Newtonian 
school,  that  there  is  a  real  something-nothing, 
called  space  !  pure  space !  !  empty  space  !  !  ! — 
spirit !  pure  spirit ! !  (of  course  far  above  proof) 
and  the  like,  all  which  notions  are  "  figments 
of  the  mind;"  for,  as  Leibnitz  has  remarked, 
"  there  is  no  possible  reason  that  can  limit  the 
quantity  of  matter,  therefore  such  limitation 
can  have  no  place  ;  so  space  and  spirit  can 
have  no  place  but  in  the  disordered  intellects 
of  men  ;  for  space,  or  spirit,  or  both,  if  different 
from  matter,  and  have  more  than  an  ideal  ex- 
istence, must,  wherever  they  so  exist,  limit  the 
quantity  of  matter — a  conclusion  reason  rejects." 
God  and  all,  says  Schelling,  are  quite  equal 
ideas  ;  it  may  be  so,  but  is  not  all  that  is  some- 
thing, and  if  something,  where  is  there  room, 
even  in  human  imagination,  for  pure  space,  or 
spirit.  Thus,  those  sophistical  reasoners,  who 
will  use  two  words  to  express  the  same  idea,  and 
insist  that  their  god  is  all,  yet  distinct  from 
the  universe,  separating  upon  paper  the 
whole  from  itself;  are  driven,  by  their 
poverty  of  reason,  to  a  dcsperatelv  foolish  con- 
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elusion  :  they  refine  their  god  into  nothing, 
making  him  spirit,  space,  or  anything  but 
anything!     Doughty  logicians,  who — 

Cunningly  prove  their  god  an  empty  space  ; 

But  space  is  nothing  ! — Ergo,  thou, 

These  men  slip  into  the  truth  they  know  not  how. 

We  do  not  6ay  we  believe  in  the  existence  of 
matter,  we  know  it  exists  ;  either  this  must  be 
granted,  or  all  reasoning  is  at  an  end ;  but  the 
reasoning,  if  it  may  be  dignified  by  such 
term,  of  those  who  believe  in  a  god,  like  the 
four  elephants  that  the  Indians  supposed  carried 
the  world  upon  theirbacks — rests  upon  nothing ; 
which  it  must  be  acknowledged  is  a  very  un- 
satisfactory basis. 

"Metaphysics  (says  an  anonymous  writer) 
teach  us  that  god  is  a  pure  spirit  ;  but  herein 
is  modern  theology  superior  to  that  of  the  sa- 
vages ?  The  savages  acknowledge  a  great  spi- 
rit for  the  master  of  the  world.  The  savages, 
like  all  ignorant  people,  attribute  to  spirits  all 
the  effects  of  which  their  experience  cannot 
discover  the  true  causes.  Ask  a  savage  what 
moves  your  watch.  He  will  answer,  it  is  a  spi- 
rit. Ask  our  divines  what  moves  the  universe. 
They  answer,  it  is  a  spirit"  As  it  is  with  those 
who  call  god  a  great  spirit,  so  it  is  with  the 
equally  sage  mystics  who  call  their  ideal  god  a 
great  space — great  space  being  two  terms  quite 
unintelligible.  Space  is  something  or  nothing, 
a  reality  or  a  fiction,  that  which  really  exists, 
or  a  negation  of  all  existence  :  if  the  former,  it 
cannot  be  a  god  that  Christians  will  accept,  for 
that  which  is  real  must  be  corporeal ;  but  they 
reject  a  matter  god  and  will  not  agree  with  the 
Stoics,  that  god  is  a  divine  animal :  if  the  lat- 
ter, that  is,  if  those  who  will  have  it  that  space 
is  god,  are  driven  to  admit,  as  they  necessarily 
must,  that  space  is  the  negation  or  absence  of 
matter,  an  absolute  nothing,  why,  then,  we  fall 
upon  the  exnihilo  nihil  fit:  Englished — out  of 
nothing  nothing  can  come.  As  plain  a  truth 
as  any  to  be  found  in  Euclid. Which  makes  the 
question  stand  thus — In  the  first  place,  space 
cannot  be  a  god  ;  if  space  is  an  actually  ex- 
isting something,  it  must  be  matter ;  but  that 
a  matter  god  is  no  god  at  all,  is  allowed  by 
the  Christian  world.  In  the  second  place,  space 
cannot  be  a  god,  if  it  signifies  pure  emptiness 
or  absence  of  matter,  because  the  absence 
matter,  could  it  be  conceived,  is  a  nothing 
and  to  refine  god  into  nothing,  is  to  destroy 
the  idea  of  such  a»  existence,  and  to  proclah 
that  Atheism  we  are  labouring  to  teach. 

Throwing,  as  we  do,  an  air  of  ridicule  upoi 
the  subject,  will  be  mightily  condemned  ;  an< 
many  good  people  will  say  the  matter  of  01 
argument  is  excellent,  but  the  manner  of  it 
shockingly  offensive  ;  like  the  Austrian  general 
who  complained  that  Napoleon  had  beaten  hii 
contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  war,  we  suppose  out 
opponents  will  complain  about  being  drubbec 
contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  disputation — but 
thev  will  be  well-drubbed  notwithstanding. 
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(Encrinite,  Lily-shaped  animal.) 
THEORY  OF  REGULAR  GRADATION. 

IV. 

"  With  insects,  fishes,  birds,  and  mammiferous  animals 
(so  called  from  their  mammae,  or  paps :  glandular 
organs,  which  secrete,  and  give  out  nutritious  fluid) 
life  is  simple,  unique,  and  indivisible.  If  one  mem- 
ber is  cut  off,  the  detached  member  is  dead  ;  so  if  a 
single  organ  necessary  to  life  is  destroyed,  the  whole 
is  destroyed.  It  is  impossible  to  make  two  living 
parts  in  one  being ;  for  life  is  one  and  indivisible." 

Boitard. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  knowledge,  says  the 
proverb,  which,  intimates  that  all  who  have 
ambition  to  travel  that  way,  must  labour;  ne- 
vertheless, the  road  may  be  smoothed,  and  there- 
by the  labour  lightened,  though  Cobbett  taught 
wisely  that  "  nothing  truly  valuable  was  ever 
honourably  obtained,  without  labour  of  some 
sort  or  other." 

Our  readers  have  seen  in  former  numbers, 
engravings  representing  two  kinds  of  living 
matter — the  protec  changeant ,  changing  pro- 
teus,  called  infusoria,  microscopic  animalcule, 
atoms,  monads,  &c,  and  the  oscillatoire  des 
murailles,  balancer  of  the  walls,  that  is  to  be 
found  at  the  bottom  of  running  waters,  in  shady 
places,  but  rarely  in  dirty  or  fcetid  waters.  The 
reader  will  remember  that  we  described  its  chief 
singularity  to  be  doubtfulness  of  nature,  some 
naturalists  classing  it  among  plants,  and  others 
among  animals.  "  If  this  (says  Boitard)  may 
be  called  matter,  hesitating  as  it  were  upon  a 
border  territory,  between  animals  and  plants, 
L'ejicrine,  encrinite,  an  engraving  of  which  is 
given  above,  seems  as  though  struggling  to  de- 
termine the  phenomena  of  what  we  call  life." 
This,  what  we  call  life  is  worth  reflecting  upon; 
for,  as  before  shown,  the  vulgar  idea  of  life  has 
no  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things — life  not 
being  matter,  but  a  property,  not  a  thing  or 
things,  but  the  condition  of  all  things,  each 
molecule,  as  each  man,  having  its  portion.  This 
reflection  opens  a  new  and  rich  mine  of  philo- 
sophy ;  for  the  condition,  or  manifestations  of 
a  thing,  cannot  be  the  thing  itself,  any  more 
than  the  motions  of  a  horse  or  steam-carriage, 
are  the  horse  or  the  steam-carriage.  "  Death 
is  nothing,  and  nothing  death,"  says  my  lord 
Rochester ;  and  with  equal  truth,  it  may  be 
affirmed,  that  life  is  nothing  and  nothing  life  ; 
for  life,  or  vital  function,  is  nothing  more  than 
a  certain  series  of  phenomena  matter  exhibits, 
and  death  is  no  other;  the  kind  of  phenomena 
only,  being   different.      It  was   observed   by 
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Priestly,  that  all  animal  and  vegetable  organ- 
ization, took  its  source  in  the  transformation, 
or  change,  of  what  he  called  green  matter.  This 
is  noticed  by  Boitard,  who  adds  that  it  was 
confirmed  by  Edwards,  who  taught  that  green 
matter  is  formed  of  grains,  or  particles,  en- 
dowed with  motion,  and  identical  with  the  mo- 
nads of  Muller ;  and,  finally,  Treviranus  and 
Dittmar,  have  recently  established,  by  incon- 
testable facts,  that  the  basi3  of  the  most  simple 
vegetables,  executes  animal  motions,  sponta- 
neously flying  the  light  of  the  sun  and  taking 
refuge  in  the  shade. 

A  crowd  of  authorities  may  be  cited  to  show 
that  all  distinctions  between  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  is  an  illusion ;  nor  will  it  be  difficult 
to  prove,  that  the  imaginary  line  usually  drawn 
between  minerals  and  vegetables,  can  serve  no 
useful  end,  or  proceed  from  any  other  than 
false  assumptions. 

Dr.  Bell  in  his  work  on  the  Nature  or  Phy- 
siology of  Plants,  published  at  Edinburgh  in 
1777,  remarks,  "that  the  chain  of  beings  is 
continued  from  animals  to  plants,  and  that  it 
is  vain  to  attempt  to  establish  any  rules,  by 
which  plants  may  be  distinguished  from  ani- 
mals in  all  cases;"  while  Dr.  Percival,  in  a 
paper  of  acknowledged  merit,  on  the  "  Percep- 
tive Power  of  Vegetables,"  has  laboured  with 
great  success  to  establish  the  opinion,  that 
plants,  as  well  as  animals,  are  endowed  with 
perception  in  different  degrees. 

The  study  of  natural  history  is  peculiarly  in- 
teresting, and  more  than  any  other,  independ- 
ent of  books,  wanting  nothing  in  those  who 
would  excel  in  it  than  patient  and  shrewd  ob- 
servation— No  book  can  teach  what  nature  is 
so  well  as  nature  itself.  By  this  we  mean, 
that  the  best  way  to  know  what  a  thing  is,  is 
to  examine  it  thoroughly  ;  and  one  glance  at  a 
lily  will  give  a  better  idea  of  what  it  really  is, 
than  all  that  has  been  written  by  the  poets. 

The  lofty  follower  of  the  sun, 
Sad  when  he  sets,  shuts  up  her  yellow  leaves, 
Drooping  her  head,  and  when  he  warm  returns 
Points  her  enamoured  bosom  to  his  rays. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  motions  of  a  sun- 
flower, will  gain  nothing  by  reading  a  dry  de- 
tail of  it  in  books. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  plants,  is  the 
dionoea  muscipida,  or  Venus's  fly  trap,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  so  sensitive  and  irritable, 
that  if  a  fly  alight  upon  them  they  close  and 
squeeze  it  to  death  ;  a  remarkable  fact,  when 
we  consider,  that  when  the  plant  catches  the 
fly,  it  feeds  upon  its  victim  !  The  fresh-water 
polypus  has  been  regarded  by  Buffon  and  others 
as  the  last  of  animals  and  first  of  plants,  but 
upon  grounds  difficult  to  understand  ;  for  the 
singular  kind  of  matter  or  creature,  called 
polypus,  seems  to  give  no  more  signs  of  animal 
existence  than  the  plant  above  described,  ex- 
cept that  it  moves  from  place  to  place,  by  a  sort 
of  voluntary  motion,  while  the  fly  -  trap  of 
Venus,   instead  of  seeking  for  its  food,  waits 
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for,  and  after  catching,  consumes  it.  Boitanl 
calls  the  encrinite  an  animal,  which  he  says  is 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  long  stalk  upon 
which  it  is  carried  ;  that  the  reader  may  per- 
ceive has  a  great  number  of  articulations,  or 
joints.  Now  it  sounds  oddly  to  talk  about 
animals  with  stalks ;  but  this  will  not  appear 
strange  at  all  by  and  by,  when  the  reader  per- 
fectly understands  that  what  some  naturalists 
call  animal  others  call  plant,  or  vegetable ;  while 
a  third  will  bave  it  to  be  both  plant  and  animal; 
the  fourth,  that  all  that  is  is  animated,  the  only 
difference  being  in  the  degree  of  vitality — which 
perhaps  will  be  nearer  truth  and  sound  philo- 
sophy than  the  others. 

VEESHNU    SLUMBERING 

During  a  Calpa,  an  Astronomical  period  of 

a  thousand  ages,  ujwn  the  serpent  Ananta. 


(Copied  from  a  sculptured  rock  in  the  Ganges.) 
SYMBOL  WORSHIP. 

IV. 

•"  It  Is  not  improbable  that  this  history  may  contain, 
like  the  Mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome,  a  great  deal 
of  real  matter  of  fact,  though  enveloped  in  dark  and 
figurative  representations.  Through  the  disguise  of 
these,  we  may  discern  some  imperfect  records  of  great 
events,  and  of  revolutions  that  have  happened  in  re- 
mote times,  and  they,  perhaps,  merit  our  attention 
the  more,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  any  records  of  an- 
cient Hindoo  history  exist,  but  in  this  obscure  fan- 
tastic dress." — Asiatic  Researches. 

It  is  related  of  the  famous  Solon,  that  when 
travelling  in  Egypt,  he  was  thus  addressed  by 
a  sage  of  that  ancient  nation — u  You  Greeks 
are  always  boys  ;  not  one  comes  to  be  old.  You 
are  young  in  your  minds ;  for  in  them  is  no 
tenant  of  the  ancients,  that  comc3  by  ancient 
tradition  ;  you  retain  no  learning  that  is  grey 
with  old  age."  We  are  not  informed  what  was 
the  precise  reply  of  Solon,  to  the  severe  remark 
of  the  Egyptian  sage;  but  it  is  certain  that, 
though  the  Greeks  were  a  witty,  they  were  by 
no  means,  an  inventive  people;  with  abundance 
of  talent,  they  were  not  distinguished  by  their 
genius.  There  was  little  originality  about  the 
Greeks,  and  almost  all  that  is  valuable  in  their 
philosophy,  was  drawn  from  the  rich  stores  of 
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the  Egyptians.  Pythagoras,  Solon,  and  the  most 
distinguished  sages  of  Greece,  travelled  in  Egypt , 
endeavoured  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
origin  and  mysteries  of  its  religion,  and  listened 
with  eagerness  to  the  teachings  of  its  philoso- 
phers, thereby  acquiring  that  wisdom,  which 
enabled  them  to  remodel  states,  and  give  laws 
to  Grecian  learning. 

If  it  may  be  said  of  the  Greeks,  that,  as  re- 
garded philosophy,  they  were  always  boys ;  of 
more  modern  people,  it  may  justly  be  urged 
that  they  are  always  children,  in  the  leading 
strings  of  ignorant  fanatics,  retaining  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  learning  grey  with  old  age,  and 
rejecting,  with  pious  horror,  every  species  of 
philosophy  and  sense  which  contradicts  what 
they  have  the  daring  effrontery  to  call  a  sacred 
volume. 

Moses,  according  to  scripture,  was  skilled  in 
all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians ;  if  so,  he  made 
very  bad  use  of  it.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that 
Moses,  or  whoever  wrote  the  books  bearing  his 
name,  was  an  ignorant  blockhead,  and  he  who 
would  stuff  the  heads  of  the  people  with  his 
nonsensical  trash,  more  blockish  still.  No  Jew 
ever  was  skilled  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyp- 
tians :  this  is  fully  proved  by  the  Jews'  book, 
and  the  history  of  their  diabolic  religion.  We 
know  that  a  nice  little  apology  has  been  set  up 
for  Moses,  by  modern  delusionists.  Maurice 
gravely  informs  us,  "  that  it  was  the  ardent 
and  declared  purpose  of  that  god  who  selected 
the  Jews  from  the  surrounding  nations,  to  pre- 
serve them  uncontaminated  with  the  gross 
physics,  and  false  philosophy,  of  the  Gentile 
world,  that  they  might  become,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  the  people  of  Jehovah — that  they  might 
preserve  among  them  the  sacred  principles  of 
the  true  theology  inviolable,  and  practice  its 
sublime  precepts  with  more  intense  fervour." 

That  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion,  we 
know  ;  but,  certainly,  the  idea  of  a  god  keep- 
ing his  chosen  people  as  stupid  as  owls,  that 
they  might  adore  and  prostrate  themselves  be- 
fore him,  is  worthy  of  a  brainless  idiot.  Leslie 
had  the  hardihood  to  say,  that  the  bible  is  the 
oldest  book  extant.  Oh,  Leslie !  Leslie  !  no 
one  need  exclaim,  when  reading  your  "  Short 
Methods  and  Demonstrations,"  non  per  sua  de- 
bts, etiamsi  persuaseris ! — "  I  will  not  be  per-  ; 
suaded,  though  I  should  be  persuaded."  One 
good  thing  Leslie  has  said,  which  is,  that  the 
heathens  "  disdained  to  borrow  from  the  Jews;" 
and,  for  the  very  satisfactory  reason,  that  the 
Jews  had  nothing  whatever  to  lend  of  the  least 
value,  either  in  art,  science,  or  any  thing  else, 
being  a  nation  of  fiery,  plundering,  zealots,  who 
fell  into  the  practice  of  every  species  of  moral 
enormity. 

The  Christians  who  are,  if  possible,  more  stu- 
pidly credulous  than  the  Jews,  treat,  with  pro- 
found contempt,  the  writings  of  the  sages  of 
India  and  Egypt :  fancying  they  know  so  much, 
they  are  ignorant  of  almost  every  thing ;  while 
the   bawling  pulpit  declaimers,    who  talk  as 
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familiarly  about  gods  and  devils,  as  though 
they  were  their  pot  companions,  forcibly  re- 
mind us  of  iEsop's  conjurer,  who  knew  all 
ibout  what  was  passing  in  the  stars,  and  in 
the  heavens,  but  was  quite  ignorant  that  his 
own  house  was  in  flames. 

The  writings  of  both  Hindoo  and  Egyptian 
jages  repudiate  the  idea  of  an  absolute  creation, 
rhe  Hindoos  have  a  fabulous  account  of  all 
;hings  proceeding  from  eggs.  According  to 
Abraham  Rogers,  an  old  writer,  who  had  in- 
paired  with  great  diligence  into  the  fables  and 
philosophy  of  the  Brahmins,  or  Hindoo  priests, 
|  they  affirm  that  there  are  several  worlds,which 
lo  at  one  and  the  same  time  exist  in  divers 
■egions  of  the  universe  \  and  that  there  are 
everal  successive  ones,  for  that  the  same  world 
s  destroyed  and  renewed  again,  according  to 
:ertain  periods  of  time.  They  say  also,  that 
>ur  terrestrial  world  began  by  a  certain  golden 
ige,  and  will  perish  by  fire.  Lastly,  they  re- 
ain  the  doctrine  of  the  ovum  mundanum 
mundane,  or  world  egg),  comparing  the  world 
o  an  egg."  All  acquainted  with  Asiatic  lite- 
ature  in  the  least  degree,  are  aware  that  the 
nundane  egg  is  among  the  devices  which  are 
illusive  to  the  creation  of  the  world. 

Brahma,  or  creating  force,  and  Veeshnu,  or 
reserving  force,  were  the  first  and  second  per- 
ons  of  the  Hindoo  philosophical  trinity. 
Jrahma  being  the  personification  of  goodness, 
rhich  men  have  always  associated  with  the 
dea  of  creation  ;  while  Veeshnu  was  the  per- 
onification  of  light,  which  all  know  is  neces- 
ary  to  the  preservation  of  bodies,  as  vegeta- 
ns, trees,  &c.  and  all  living  creatures.  "  Good- 
less  and  light  (says  Mr.  Wilford*)  create  and 
►reserve  ;  and  in  this  reflection  we  have  direct 
ndications  of  the  origin  of  the  respective  cha- 
acters  of  the  Indian  deities,  Brahma  and 
Veeshnu.  On  the  other  hand,  evil  and  dark- 
less desolate  and  destroy,  and  therefore  are 
>ersonified  by  Ahriman  (sometimes  called  Ma- 
ladeo)  and  Seeva ;  but  from  evil,  or  what  is 
ailed  and  appears  to  be  evil,  though  in  fact 
mly  a  less  degree  of  attainable  good,  arising 
rom  a  change  of  place  or  circumstance,  su- 
iremeand  unforeseen  felicity  frequently  results; 
vhile  from  the  apparent  destruction  of  one 
•eing  another  newly  modified  springs,  as  in 
he  dying  vegetable  the  seeds  of  new  life  are 
ontained,  and  generation  vigorously  germi- 
tates  from  the  very  bed  and  bosom  of  putre- 
action."  These  ideas,  which  are  beautifully 
imple,  and  in  harmony  with  the  soundest 
principles  of  philosophy,  were  shadowed  forth 
•y  signs  and  symbols  innumerable,  which  those 
?ho  could  understand  were  but  few.  The 
>riests  of  all  ancient  nations,  as  observed  by 
)rummond,  had  their  esoteric,  or  secret,  and 
heir  exoteric,  or  published  doctrines.t 

All  kinds  of  ridiculous  stories  are  related  of 
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Veeshnu,  which  were  readily  believed  in  by  the 
multitude,  but  smiled  at  in  secret  by  the  priests, 
who  were  tempted  to  connive  at  every  species 
of  deception,  in  order  to  maintain  their  influ- 
ence and  authority.  Such  a  tale  is  that  told 
of  one  Hermachen,  a  gigantic  hero,  who,  say 
the  Hindoo  priests,  "  rolled  up  the  earth  into  a 
shapeless  mass,  and  carried  it  down  to  the  abyss, 
whither  Veeshnu  followed  him,  in  the  shape  of 
a  hog,  killed  him  with  his  tusks,  and  replaced 
the  earth  in  its  original  situation."  The  story 
goes  on  to  state  that  "  Herniakassap,  the 
younger  brother  of  Hermachen,  succeeded  him 
in  his  kingdom,  and  refused  to  do  homage  to 
Veeshnu.  He  had  a  son,  named  Pralhoud,  who 
at  an  early  age  openly  disapproved  this  part  of 
his  father's  conduct,  being  under  the  tuition  of 
Sokeracharj.  His  father  persecuted  him  on 
this  account,  banished,  and  even  sought  to  kill 
him,  but  was  prevented  by  the  interposition  of 
heaven,which  appeared  on  the  side  of  Pralhoud. 
At  length  Herniakassap  was  softened,  and  re- 
called his  son  to  court,  where,  as  he  sat  in  full 
assembly,  he  began  to  argue  with  him  against 
the  supremacy  of  Veeshnu,  boasted  that  him- 
self was  lord  of  all  the  visible  world,  and  asked 
what  Veeshnu  could  pretend  to  more.  Pral- 
houd replied  that  Veeshnu  had  no  fixed  abode, 
but  was  present  everywhere.  '  Is  he,'  said 
his  father,  '  in  that  pillar  ? '  '  Yes,'  returned 
Pralhoud.  '  Then  let  him  come  forth,'  said 
Herniakassap,  and  rising  from  his  seat,  struck 
the  pillar  with  his  foot ;  upon  which  Veeshnu, 
in  the  Narasinghah  Avatar,  that  is  to  say,  with 
a  body  like  a  man,  but  a  head  like  a  lion,  came 
out  of  the  pillar,  and  tore  Herniakassap  int 
pieces." 

The  limits  prescribed  for  these  papers  forbid 
that  we  unnecessarily  multiply  these  stories, 
which,  to  quote  from  a  solemn  sneerer,  were, 
no  doubt,  thought  by  the  people  equally  true, 
by  the  philosophers  equally  false,  and  by  the 
magistrates  equally  useful. 

In  the  religious  tale  above  related,  there  is 
one  observation  worthy  of  notice  ;  we  allude  to 
the  reply  of  Pralhoud,  "  that  Veeshnu  had  no 
fixed  abode,  but  was  present  everywhere :"  a 
character  which  can  only  belong  to  matter, 
which  is  all,  with  its  principle  of  preservation, 
shadowed  forth  under  the  various  forms,  or  in- 
carnations, of  Veeshnu,  which  explains  the  phi- 
losophical paradox,  or  seeming  contradiction, 
of  Veeshnu  having  no  fixed  abode,  yet  being 
present  everywhere. 

Maurice,  in  his  work  on  Hindostan,  has 
given  highly  interesting  representations  of  the 
Agathodaimon,  or  good  genius,  symbolized  by 
a  serpent  circling  in  its  genial  embrace  the 
mundane  egg.  This,  and  the  great  golden  bull 
adored  at  Meaco,  in  Japan,  represented  in  the 
attitude  of  butting  with  his  horn,  against  the 
egg  of  Chaos,  together  with  the  mundane  egg 
of  Heliopolis,  adorned  with  the  lunar  crescent, 
will  fall  within  the  plan  of  our  little  work, 
which  will  successively  illustrate,  by  faithful 
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engravings,  all  that  is  singular  ami  extraordi- 
nary in  the  symbol  worship  of  the  ancients. 

Maurice  observes,  "  that  a  period  of  many 
millions  of  years,  according  to  the  Hindoo  his- 
torians, has  elapsed  since  the  almighty  fiat 
produced  creation ;"  but  this  sentence  of  Mr. 
Maurice,  requires  qualification,  or  it  will  con- 
vey a  false  idea.  The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Mau- 
rice is  a  writer  of  that  school  who  are  very  fond 
of  almighty  fiats,  calling  them  in  upon  all  sorts 
of  occasions.  These  people,  who  always  fly  to 
almighty  fiats,  remind  us  of  the  Scotch  mu- 
sician, who  had  played  one  tune  so  long  upon 
his  fiddle,  that  not  only  the  fiddler  could  not 
play  any  other,  but  no  other  tune  could  be 
played  out  of  the  fiddle.  These  words  god, 
almighty  fiat,  &c,  are  a  refuge  for  the  mentally 
destitute — a  kind  of  work,  or  rather,  resting 
house,  for  the  intellectual  pauperized.  To  sup- 
pose that  the  Brahminical,  or  Egyptian  priests, 
ever  acknowledged  a  universe  produced  by  the 
word,  or  fiat,  of  a  being,  all,  or  halfmighty,  is 
nonsense.  We  know  they  talked  all  sorts  of 
mystical  stuff  for  the  edification  of  the  multi- 
tude, who,  it  is  proverbial,  will  most  admire 
what  they  least  understand ;  but  they  had  their 
secret  and  true  doctrine,  which  was  known  only 
to  the  few,  which  doctrine  discarded  the  idea 
of  actual  generation,  only  acknowledging  what 
they  called  a  chaos — that  is,  the  matter  of  the 
world  as  it  was  before  our  earth  assumed  its 
present  shape.  As  to  what  is  said  in  the  "Jew 
book,"  about  earth  without  form  and  void,  it  is 
fine  stuff;  for  earth  must  have  some  form,  and 
that  which  has  form  cannot  be  void ;  but,  of 
course,  in  the  opinion  of  devout  persons,  all  is 
good  in  the  holy  book.  In  the  whole  range  of 
the  scripture,  there  is  not  to  be  found  so  truly 
philosophical  an  idea  as  that  of  the  Brahmins, 
quoted  in  the  last  paper,  "  to  destroy  is  to  ge- 
nerate, and  reproduce  another  way."  It  is  at 
once  simple  and  sublime. 

If  the  heathens, as  Leslie  advances, disdained 
to  borrow  from  the  Jews,  the  Jews  did  not  dis- 
dain either  to  borrow  or  plunder  from  the 
heathens.  The  idea  of  what  is  called  the  unity 
of  God,  which  divines  crack  up  to  the  skies  as 
awfully  sublime,  and  we  call  awfully  ridiculous, 
was  stolen.  Such  as  it  is,  it  was  given  birth  to 
long  before  the  Jews  had  become  a  nation ;  for, 
as  to  the  cock-and-bull  stories  about  the  anti- 
diluvian  people,  they  only  differ  from  the 
"Arabian  Nights' "  tales,  in  being  less  entertain- 
ing, and  much  more  demoralising.  Moses  was 
skilled  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  says 
the  Jewish  book ;  but  of  course  that  learning 
must  have  been  in  existence  before  he  could 
become  skilled  in  it ;  and  this  we  know  to  be 
the  case  ;  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  all  the  phi- 
losophical parts  of  scripture,  being  a  hash  more 
or  less  seasoned  to  suit  the  Jewish  palate,  of 
the  cosmogonic  and  other  ideas,  taught  ages 
before  there  was  a  Jew  in  existence,  by  the 
learned  priests  of  India  and  Egypt.  This  as- 
sertion will  stagger  the  faithful — so  much  the 
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better.  The  language  is  strong,  and  will  doubt- 
less plunge  them  into  choler,  but,  as  Hamlet 
says,  "  If  we  are  called  upon  to  prescribe  for 
them,  we  shall  only  plunge  them  into  more 
choler."  We  would  ask  any  man  pretending 
to  sanity,  how,  if  Moses  wrote  the  "  Jew  Book," 
and  himself  received  the  learning  he  had  from 
the  Egyptians,  which  Egyptians  were  preceded 
by  Hindoos,  equally,  if  not  more  eminently, 
learned — how,  we  say,  could  the  books  of  these 
learned  ancients  have  been  copies  of  that  said 
to  have  been  written  by  Moses  ?  This  matter 
is  of  supreme  importance,  especially  if  the  reader 
once  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  great  truth,  that  the 
Jews  are  comparatively  a  modern  people  ! 

HOLY  USE  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

From  the  catholic  faith,  if  a  man  swerved  aside, 
Inquisition,  for  argument,  fagots  supplied  ; 
Such  compassionate  charity — zeal  so  refined, 
Set  the  body  on  fire,  to  enlighten  the  mind  ! 

The  following  religious  statistics  are  the  il- 
lustrations of  the  holy  Catholic  Church  to  the 
text,  "  Whosoever  doth  not  abide  in  me  shall 
be  cast  out  of  the  vineyard  as  a  branch,  and 
there  wither ;  and  men  gather  those  branches 
and  cast  them  into  the  fire  and  burn  them 
which,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  an  admirable 
mode  of  initiating  heretics  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  "  Jew  Book." 


Epochs. 


Grand  Inquisitors 

and 

Sovereigns. 


1481 tol498 

1498—1507 

1507—1517 

1517—1522 

1522—1523 

1523—1588 

1538—1545 

1546 

1556 

1556—1597 

1597—1621 

1621—1665 

1665—1700 

1700—1746 

1746—1754 

1759—1788 

1788—1808 


Torquemada 

Archbishop  Disa  .... 
Cardinal  Ximenes  . . 
Car.  Adrian,  aft.  Pope 

Interregnum 

Cardinal  Manrique  . . 
Cardinal  Tavera 
Cardinal  Loaisa 

Charles  V , 

Philip  II 

Philip  III , 

Philip  IV , 

Charles  II , 

Philip  V 

Ferdinand  VI 

Charles  III , 

Charles  IV 


10220 

2592 

3564 

1520 

324 

250 

840 

120 

1200 

3690 

1840 

2816 

1728 

1584 

10 

4 


6860 
896 

1232 
560 
112 

1125 

420 

66 

600 

1845 
920 

1408 

864 

782 

5 


-I 


97321 

34952] 

48059 

21845 

4369 

11250 

5460 

600 

6000 

18450 

13848 

10886 

6912 

11730 

170 

56 

42 


Totals 32382,  17690  291450 


To  the  charge,  that  the  scriptures  forbid  the 
shedding  of  blood,  it  was  facetiously  remarked 
by  the  inquisitors, — that  burning  men  was 
not  to  shed  their  hloodl 
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contain  the  first  of  a  series  of  Letters  by  the  Editor, 
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"  SOCIALISTS  OF  ENGLAND." 
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POLICY  versus  PRINCIPLE. 


To  the    SOCIALISTS    of   ENGLAND. 

LETTER    I. 

"  Honesty  IS  the  best  Policy." 

Friends, 
r  offer  no  apology  for  thus  addressing  you. 
Socialists  can  require  none.  Stigmatised  by 
bigot  enemies  as  a  band  of  reckless  infidel  in- 
novators, you  are  not  now,  and  I  sincerely 
trust  never  will  be,  respectable  enough  to  stifle 
nquiry ;  and,  as  lovers  of  truth,  you  consistently 
mcl  properly  court  publicity,  challenging 
;he  most  severe  investigation  of  your  principles 
md  policy.  Whether  the  investigator  be  friend 
>r  foe,  it  matters  little,  if  you  have  a  principle, 
md  that  principle  be  sound ;  if  you  have  a 
policy,  and  that  policy  be  useful  and  honest — 
rou  cannot  fall.  A  society  with  true  principle 
is  fundamental,  and  just  practice  as  super- 
structure, cannot  be  permanently  injured  by 
my  weapon,  blunt  or  sharp,  friendly  or 
mfriendly. 

My  reasons  for  taking  the  present  course  are 
wo-fold.     First,  because  having  been  one  of 
''our  missionaries,  and  thinking  it  my  duty  to  se- 
>arate'  from  you,  my  silence  might  have  been 
nisinterpreted,  and  placed  to   the  account  of 
reachery  or  fear,  vices  incident  to  human  na- 
ure,  that  I  heartily  abhor.     Secondly,  because 
t  is  criminal  to  hold  back  truth,  which  in  our 
onsciences  we  believe  ought  to  be  told.  Every 
ight-minded  member  of  your  society  will  agree 
rith  me,  that  if  to  deceive  when  we  ought  to 
astruct  is  to  act  the  knave  ;  not  to  undeceive 
s  to  be  a  practical  liar.     The  virtues  are  active 
nd  passive ;  it  is  sometimes  good  to  suffer,  it 
j  often  criminal  not  to  resist.     True  Socialists 
re  worthy  to  be  called  the  advanced  guard  of 
he  army  of  politicians.     The  pure  philosophy 
nee  taught  by  Robert  Owen  is  the  very  poetry 
f  politics.     Now  the  pure  ore  is  all  but  lost 
mid  the  dross  and  rubbish  by  which  it  is  en- 
umbered.       Before  Socialism  was  churched, 
liorn  of  its  consistency,  or  its  preachers  be- 
2verended,  it  was,  as  a  theory,  more  beautiful, 
nique,  and  admirable  than  the  wit  of  man 
ad  ever  before  devised.      Those  who  called 
ocialism  "  moral  Chartism,"  caught  the  true 
lea  of  what  Socialism  was,   and  what  it  may 
et  become,  if,  like  the  phcenix,  it  should  rise 
om  its  own  ashes. 
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I  look  upon  your  party,  considered  as  pro- 
gressors,  to  be  virtually  defunct ;  my  reasons 
for  this  opinion  shall  be  given  in  full  in  this 
series  of  letters ;  and  while  addressing  you,  who 
are  so  numerous,  influential,  and  generally  in- 
telligenc  a  body,  my  language  shall  be  to  the 
point — sober,  plain,  and  gravity  itself.  It  is 
my  practice  to  suit  the  food  to  the  palate,  and 
use  one  style  with  canting  hypocrites,  and 
another  with  just  and  reasonable  people.  So 
that  you  will  please  to  credit  me  with  the  ab- 
sence of  all  intention  to  cast  ridicule  upon  your 
proceedings,  whatever  reflections  I  may  feel  it 
my  duty  to  make.  If  by  the  mere  statement 
of  plain  truth,  such  a  result  be  produced,  the 
fault  cannot  justly  be  chargeable  upon  me.  My 
hostility  is  not  towards  the  principles  of  your 
society,  but  the  corruptions  of  them  j  not  the 
practices  to  which  you  anxiously  look  forward, 
but  the  measures  adopted  to  obtain  them.  Had 
principle  not  been  violated  ;  had  the  association 
been  true  to  itself;  had  your  talented  leaders 
repudiated,  instead  of  imitated,  the  vices  of 
mere  demagogues,  I  would  have  fought  in  the 
van,  in  the  rear,  or  side  by  side,  with  them  : 
aye,  even  to  the  last  gasp  ;  my  notion  of  these 
things  having  ever  been,  that  in  the  glorious 
warfare  against  error  and  tyranny,  to  a  mind 
not  spoiled  by  vanity,  it  would  be  held  far  more 
honourable  to  be  a  corporal  in  a  well-disciplined 
regiment,  than  a  general  among  ragamuffins. 

There  will  be  nothing   invidiously  personal 
hi  these  papers,  and  though  I  shall  often  have 
to  allude  to  the  Social  Missionaries,  it  will  be 
as  an  independent  friend,  who  scorns  to  flatter 
and  disdains  to  abuse.  Their  talent  is  undoubted, 
while   their  morality,  as  this  world   goes,   is 
generally  unimpeachable.       Public    men   are 
public  property ;  and  in  glancing,  as  I  shall 
sometimes  have  occasion  to  do,  at  the  conduct 
of  your  leading  missionaries,  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood,  that  as  men  of  genius  and  excellent 
moral  feeling,  who  have  won  the  laurel  bravely 
and  worn  it  nobly,  I  honour  and  respect  them  ; 
but  as  Brutus  did  not  love  Csesar  less,  but 
Rome  more,  so  I  do  not  love  these  excellent 
friends  less,  though  I  love  truth  much  more. 
Indeed,  so  far  am  I  from  entertaining  feelings 
personally  hostile  to  the  Socialists  individually 
or  collectively,  that  all  my  sympathies,  and 
prejudices,  if  you  will,  are  knit  up  and,  as  it 
were,  entangled  with  you. 

From  Mr.  Owen  I   received  the  first  strong 
ray  of  light  in  my  benighted  intellects,  and 
[second  edition.] 
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from  the  Social  body  the  Promethean  touch 
that  first  warmed  me  into  public  life.  As  our 
enemies  would  say,  I  was  but  the  cockatrice's 
egg,  you  hatched  it  into  the  serpent ;  so  that 
for  me,  because  the  policy  of  your  society  is 
not  my  policy,  to  shower  abuse  and  invective 
upon  it,  would,  as  I  declared  in  my  farewell 
lecture,  be  playing  the  serpent  that  stung  the 
hand  which  warmed  it  into  life.  My  judgment 
condemns  the  abandonment  of  principle  of 
which  the  Social  representatives  have  been 
guilty ;  my  judgment  heartily  despises  the 
hesitating,  shuffling,  equivocating,white-feather 
policy,  that  has  been  pursued  for  some  time 
past,  but  more  especially  since  the  period  when 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter  attacked  you  in  the  House 
of  Lords  ;  my  judgment  condemns  the  taking 
of  oaths  by  your  missionaries,  as  a  miserable, 
truckling,  unprincipled  policy,  that  had  nothing 
in  its  favour  but  its  immediate  convenience,  no 
sort  of  apology  but  the  wretched  one,  that  those 
who  took  it  were  rescued  for  a  season  from  the 
fangs  of  a  vile  law.  All  this,  and  much  more, 
of  which  you,  the  Social  body,  have  been  pur- 
posely kept  in  utter  ignorance,  my  deliberate 
judgment  despises  and  condemns;  so  that 
while  feeling  tugs  at  my  heart-strings  with 
complaining  cries  to  talk  me  from  my  purpose  ; 
honour  and  right  reason  demand  that,  at  all 
hazards,  and  any  personal  sacrifices,  the  whole 
truth  should  be  told,  "  without  mystery,  mix- 
ture of  error,  or  fear  of  man." 

All  these  remarks  are  preliminary,  but  es- 
sential and  highly  useful,  for  without  the  soil 
be  duly  prepared  the  seed  cannot  be  put  in 
with  advantage  ;  and  though  all  who  know  me 
will  answer  for  my  motives  and  intentions, 
there  are  few  in  your  society  who  do  know  what 
my  views,  sentiments,  opinions,  and  conduct 
really  are,  and  this  principally  in  consequence 
of  the  narrow  policy  upon  which  the  now  no- 
minal, but  formerly  actual  editor  of  the  New 
Moral  World  uniformly  acted ;  which  was  to 
exclude  from  its  columns  those  opinions  which 
he  thought  it  unsafe  or  inexpedient  to  publish  ; 
that  is,  all  opinions  which  did  not  fit  his  paper's 
Procrustean  bed.  I  never  disputed  his  right, 
as  your  editor,  to  prevent  the  voice  of  any 
heterodox  missionary  being  heard ;  but  I  did, 
and  do,  dispute  its  justice  and  policy  ;  and  am 
fully  prepared  to  show  it,  either  through  the 
press  or  on  any  public  rostrum.  If  you  have 
paid  missionaries,  you  ought  to  know  what 
opinions  they  hold ;  if  their  opinions  be  sound, 
there  can  be  no  harm  ;  if  unsound  it  is  essen- 
tial they  should  be  known,  so  that  the  interests 
of  your  society  may  not  be  sacrificed  to  the 
wild  vagaries  or  peculiar  crotchets  of  any 
individuals. 

So  much  for  matters  purely  personal,  which 
have  stretched  over  a  larger  3pace  than  I  had 
intended ;  for  bitter  experience  teaches,  that 
the  hvs  said  about  individuals,  and  the  more 
about  the  mass,  the  better.  Had  the  conduc- 
tors of  the  New  Moral  World  thought  it  ex- 
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pedient,  or  safe,  to  do  me  the  simple  justice  of 
inserting  the  substance  of  what  I  delivered  at 
the  Lambeth  Social  Institution,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  my  farewell  lecture,  much  of  what  is 
written  above  would  have  been  unnecessary  ; ! 
but  I  am  driven  to  take  my  own  affairs  into 
my  own  hands,  and  do  myself  that  justice 
which  they  have  denied  me.  This  shall  be  done 
fearlessly  and  honestly,  with  a  rigid  adherence 
to  truth,  and  full  determination  not  unnecessa- 
rily to  irritate  or  wound  the  feelings  of  any 
party. 

It  is  always  a  bad  sign  when  men  shrink  from 
investigation  ;  honesty  having  nothing  to  dread 
so  much  as  concealment.  If  I  should  fall  into 
error,  and  these  letters  contain  falsehood,  scur-i 
rility,  or  mischievous  sophistry,  your  society 
will  furnish  many  able  men,  who  can  use  the 
tongue  or  the  pen  with  equal  facility,  and  drub 
me  for  my  pains.  But  if  I  can  show  that  the 
policy  of  your  society  is  not  the  policy  which 
ought  to  be  pursued  ;  that  it  is  neither  just, 
honourable,  nor  useful ;  and  that  if  persisted 
in  it  will  end  in  confusion  and  shame  ;  and  you 
who  ought  to  be  the  admiration,  become  the 
laughing-stock,  of  Europe ;  if  I  can  demon- 
strate this  by  reason  and  argument,  you  should 
at  once  abandon  so  vicious  a  policy,  retrace 
yoiir  steps,  and  not  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge, 
with  the  Grecian  sage,  that  you  grow  old  learn- 
ing many  things.  It  is  the  fundamental  axiom 
of  my  policy,  that  no  reforms,  no  morality  can 
be  safe  that  is  not  firmly  inbedded  in  principle. 
That  a  society,  or  a  nation,  to  be  permanently 
prosperous,  must  have  integrity.  No  man  can 
raise  a  good  building  with  bad  materials,  no 
matter  what  his  architectural  skill ;  no  society 
or  public  body  can  be  stable  or  secure,  the 
members  of  which  have  not  a  high  sense  of 
honour,  and  perfect  faith  in  principle — not  a 
nominal,  but  real,  faith  ;  men  and  women  in 
whose  moral  scales  wealth  weighs  as  nothing 
against  principle.  I  am  not  fighting  shadows 
but  substance,  not  for  empty  names  but  solid 
benefits,  which  nothing  but  union  with  know- 
ledge can  give  ;  and  what,  I  ask,  hinders  union 
so  much  as  an  affection  for  pelf,  and  the  readi- 
ness of  individuals  and  of  public  bodies  to  set 
their  affections  upon  bricks  and  mortar,  and 
sacrifice  principle,  honour,  and  consistency 
upon  the  altar  of  a  time-serving,  profitable  ex- 
pediency ?  It  is  the  want  of  principle  and  ten- 
dency to  corruption  of  all  public  bodies,  that 
have  hitherto  existed,  that  has  brought  them 
into  contempt,  and  filled  men  of  sense  and 
spirit  with  disgust ;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  that 
your  society  will  go  the  way  of  all  societies,  un- 
less it  reforms  from  within.  It  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  its  enemies,  but  everything  to  fear 
from  its  friends,who,  without  sterling  integrity, 
may,  if  not  checked  by  your  intelligence,  be 
reckless  of  principle,  and  sacrifice  all  that  is 
high  and  noble-minded  in  policy.  There  are 
no  essential  diffierences  among  men,  the  aggre- 
gate, or  individual  man,  is  good  or  bad  accord- 
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rig  to  the  circumstances  by  which  he  is  sur- 
punded,  and  all  wear  more  or  less  the  livery  of 
l:ustom.  This  you,  as  Socialists,  ought  to  know, 
jrnd  to  remember,  that  for  a  society  to  be  pure, 
Is  members  must  be  pursuaded  that  correct 
>ractices  cannot  grow  out  of  corrupt  opinions. 
So  far  for  the  present.  In  my  next,  what 
oas  the  principle  of  your  society  will  be  stated ; 
vdiat  it  is,  or  whether  it  have  or  have  not  a 
mnciple,  will  be  inquired  into.  The  policy, 
>ast  and  present,  of  your  body  will  follow  in 
lue  course,  and  every  assertion  here  made,with 
nore  to  boot,  will  be  justified.  The  French 
jiave  a  saying,  "  C'est  le  premier  pas  qui  coute," 
literally — It  is  the  first  step  which  costs.  I 
lave  taken  the  first  step,  and  please  God,  as 
|livines  say,  will  take  another  next  week.  There 
js  something  contemptible  in  doing  things  by 
lalves,  even  though  they  be  mischiefs.  If  men 
day  the  dog,  let  them,  like  that  of  friend  Lance, 
)e  dog  in  everything ;  if  they  lay  claim  to  the 
iharacter  of  honest  men,  let  them  be  honest 
tnd  manlike  in  all  their  actions. 
Your  well  wisher, 

CHARLES  SOUTHWELL. 


IS    THERE  A  GOD  ? 
v. 

'  In  order  to  have  what  we  call  intelligence,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  have  ideas,  thoughts,  and  will ;  to  have 
ideas,  thoughts,  and  will,  it  is  necessary  to  have  or- 
gans ;  to  have  organs,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  body  ; 
to  act  upon  bodies,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  body ; 
to  experience  disorder,  it  is  necessary  to  be  capable 
of  suffering.  Whence  it  evidently  follows,  that  a 
pure  spirit  can  neither  be  intelligent,  nor  affected 
by  what  passes  in  the  universe." — Common  Sense. 

rHE  Atheism  of  these  papers  is  not  insinuat- 
ve  but  direct  ;  not  sham  but  real ;  and,  good 
>r  bad,  about  the  opinions  we  have   ventured 

0  broach — there  is  no  mistake  ;  there  can  be 
w  mistake ;  there  shall  be  no  mistake! 

We  deny  the  rationality  of  all  belief  in  a 
jod  or  gods  ;  in  which  denial  is  included  the 
[formation,  that  there  is  good  and  sufficient 
eason  to  efebelieve  in  any  such  existences. 

By  the  word  god  we  understand  a  person- 
ility  (let  supernaturalists  call  it  what  they  will) 
listinct  from,  and  independent  of  matter. 

It  has  been  proved  that  neither  motion  nor 
pace  can  be  a  god.  By  demonstrating  that 
leither  motion  nor  space  (supposing  there  to 
>e  space)  can  be  body  ;  and  every  one  know- 
ng  that  there  cannot  be  personality  without 
>ody,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable. 

One   class   of  believers  tell  us,   that   they 

1  adore  the  god  whom  philosophy  has  taught 
hem  to  consider  as  the  infinite  and  eternal 
nind,  that  formed,  and  that  sustains  the 
air  order  of  nature,  and  that  created,  and  that 
^reserves,  the  universal  system."*  Such  is  the 
fod  adored  by  Drummond,  which  idea  of  god, 
vhen  well  looked  into  and  seen  in  all  its  naked- 
less,  will  appear  very  much  like  folly  on  stilts, 

See  Sir  W.  Drummond's  '  Preface  to  (Edipus  Judaicus.' 
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or  philosophy  run  mad  ;  a  god  for  rationalist*, 
who  are  sublimated  into  lunatics,  which  Mould 
be  worshipped  with  great  applause  within  the 
precincts  of  St.  Luke's.  This  is  severity,  but 
not  one  whit  more  severe  than  true.  Let  us 
take  the  stuff  to  pieces,  so  that  we  may  view  it 
at  leisure,  and  with  advantage.  God,  according 
to  the  above  passage,  is  "  an  infinite  and  eter- 
nal mind  j"  well,  what  is  mind  ?  is  it  body  ? 
Oh  no,  these  reasoning  Deists  will  have  it  that 
god  is  a  something  not  body ;  the  attribute, 
without  a  subject ;  an  active  existence,  without 
parts  or  organs  wherewith  to  act;  enters  into 
all  things  without  its  being  possible  it  should 
ever  be  out  of  any  thing;  an  infinite  eternal 
mind,  intelligence,  or  power,  that  though 
everywhere,  is  nowhere ;  an  incomprehensible 
kind  of  nothing,  creating  all  somethings  ;  co- 
eternal,  co-existent,  and  co-universal  with  mat- 
ter ;  the  two  universals  in  one  universe  by  no 
means  disturbing  each  others  tranquility.  This 
shadowpower regulates  all  substance  weakness, 
"  promulgates  laws,"  and  not  only  created  this 
universe  out  of  nothing,  but  this  wonderful 
universal-nothing  power  also  publishes  laws 
and  facts,  as  the  Scotch  call  them,  which  are 
republished  and  "  slightly  explained"  by  De- 
istical  philosophers.  Without  being  itself  either 
an  atom  or  an  aggregate,  it  magnanimously 
and  most  wonderfully  "  moves  the  atom  and 
controls  the  aggregate  of  nature."  With  these 
sentimental  Deists,  there  is  no  suspense  of 
judgment ;  for  what  god  is,  and  what  he  does, 
is  treated  of  as  though  he  lived  in  the  next 
street,  which  is  hardly  consistent  in  those  who 
call  god  the  "  incomprehensible  power ; "  but 
consistency  is  a  trifle  compared  with  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  theory,  or  the  deluding  of  a  multi- 
tude. An  incomprehensible  power  is  one  of 
the  oddest  things  to  make  people  acquainted 
With,  or  allow  them  to  vwr  shift,  that  can  well 
be  imagined. 

We  should  as  soon  expect  that  a  school-boy 
well  tickled  by  the  whip  upon  his  inferior  parts 
would  be  perfectly  still,  as  that  these  fine  phi- 
losophers of  the  Drummond  school  should  not 
wriggle  and  twist  under  this  infliction,  loudly 
complain  of  such  ridiculous  sarcasms,  turn 
upon  themselves,  like  dull  and  heavy  lead,  and 
still  persist  that  there  must  be  something  not 
material,  which,  if  anything  at  all,  is  certainly 
their  own  folly — a  something  evidently  not  ma- 
terial, but  very  apparent.  God  is  a  spirit,  say 
these  people,  and  then  they  quote  Shelley,  who, 
after  declaring  distinctly  and  unequivocally  that 

There  is  NO  god! 

like  a  poetical  rhapsodist,  talks  about 

The  inexterminable  spirit  it  contains 
Being  nature's  only  god  ; 

which  is,  with  all  respect  to  so  great  a  poet  and 
admirable  a  man,  ridiculous  verbiage  ;  for  that 
which  is  inexterminable  must  have  a  real  ex- 
istence, and  there  cannot  be  a  real  existence 
which  is  not  something,  for  to  talk  about  no- 
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thing  being  inex terminable  or  indestructible, 
is  to  talk  more  like  wild  men,  than  reasonable 
beings.  If,  however,  these  Deists  take  shelter 
under  the  wing  of  Hobbes,  who  says  that  a 
spirit  is  determined  by  its  place  and  figure,  and 
consequently  is  a  body,  however  thin  and  intan- 
gible :  wby,  then,  they  save  their  necks  at  the 
expense  of  their  heels ;  for  if  mind,  spirit,  or 
intelligence,  is  body,  it  must  be  material ;  but 
there  cannot  be  two  material  universes;  and  if 
to  get  out  of  the  difficulty,  they  slide  into  Pan- 
theism, making  god  all,  and  all  god,  why  they 
are  caught  in  their  own  web  of  sophistry,  as 
a  Pantheist  is  one  who  contends  that  matter  is 
god,  and  god  matter,  the  word  all  having  no 
sense,  if  not  applied  to  actual  existences.  This, 
however,  does  not  suit  the  philosophic  Deists, 
who  will  have  it,  that  the  power,  mind,  spirit, 
or  intelligence,  which  they  call  god,  forms, 
sustains,  creates,  regulates,  and  preserve*  mat- 
ter, though  not  matter  itself — a  mind-god,  not 
material,  nothing  so  gross  as  body,  that  enters 
into  all  living  bodies,  though  they  are  at  present 
undecided  whether  it  enter  into  all  dead  ones  : 
indeed,  they  have  not  made  up  their  minds 
whether  .there  be,  or  be  not,  any  of  the  latter 
character.  According  to  these  pleasant  philo- 
sophers, god,  or  the  spirit,  mind,  or  intelli- 
gence of  nature,  is  unquestionably  in  every  liv- 
ing thing,  all  intelligent  matter  being  the  resi- 
dence of  deity,  or  the  intelligence  spirit.  Swift, 
in  his  "  Tale  of  a  Tab."  insinuates  that  men 
in  general  are  but  "  suits  of  clothes,"  which  idea 
of  Swift's  is  not  amiss,  and  suggests  another, 
that  Deists  will  think  tolerably  good,  which  is, 
that  the  spirit  of  god  is  to  matter  what  the  body 
of  a  man  is  to  his  garments,  matter  and  mind 
being  nothing  more  than  a  god  in  full  dress  ; 
so  that  if  we  could  but  tear  off  matter  from  the 
spirit,  which  is  god's  body,  we  should  see  him 
stripped  to  the  buff. 

Butler  must  surely  have  had  in  his  mind's 
eye,  an  intelligence  god  philosopher,  when  he 
penned  the  following  : — 

"  By  help  of  reasons  (he  professed,) 
He  had  first  matter  seen  undressed ; 
He  took  him  naked — all  alone, 
Before  one  rag  of  form  was  on." 

Many  of  these  reasoners,  who  contend  that 
god  is  in  all  intelligent  organisations,  stoutly 
maintain  that  he  is  out  of  all  non-intelligent 
matter  :  that  the  intelligence-spirit,  or  god,  is  in 
the  living,  not  the  dead;  which,  if  we  grant, 
it  surely  follows,  that  dead  bodies  have  no  god 
in  them  :  so  that  the  inexterminable  spirit  is 
not  everywhere  or  omnipresent.  Besides,  we 
stumble  over  consequences  vastly  funny  ;  for 
if  god  don't  occupy  all  matter,  it  is  plain  some 
must  be  without  him,  that  is  seeable  as  the 
nose  on  one's  face  ;  not  to  mention  that  if  the 
world  or  the  universe  be  partly  living  and 
partly  dead — a  god  tenanting  the  parts  can- 
not be  unity  or  trinity,  but  as  it  were  chopped 
up  into  pieces,  so  small  and  so  numerous,  that 
eye  could  not  see,  nor  tongue  enumerate,  them. 
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The  mischief  of  this  argument  does  not  end 
here,  for  as  there  are  manifestly  different  de-4 
grees  of  intelligence  it  follows  that  there  must; 
be  different  degrees  of  deity.     The  intelligence 
of  the  Jew  abominates  pork,  while  the  intel-* 
ligence  of  certain  Tartars  will  swallow  the  ex-4 
crement  of   the  grand  lama,  or  high  priest— 1 
a  filthy  kind  of  intelligence-god  it  must  be  con-^ 
fessed.       In    Europe,   an   intelligence-god   is 
Christian  ;  in  Turkey ,  Mohammedan  ;  in  In-i 
dia,  Brahmin  ;  in  China,  a  worshipper  of  Fo's 
thumb  ;  and  so  we  might  run  round  the  globe, 
and  find  this  intelligence-god  playing  the  most 
singular  pranks  we  can  well  conceive — some-* 
times  praying,  sometimes  cursing,  sometimes 
affirming, sometimes  denying  his  own  existence; % 
calling  that  blasphemy  here,  which  he  proclaims 
to  be  pure  religion  somewhere  else  ;  promising 
heaven  at  the  equator  for  that  very  conduct 
and  opinion  that  at  the  poles  he  pronounces 
worthy  of  hell.  Such  a  god  would  be  everything 
by  turns,  and  nothing  long ;  at  one  moment 
the  sanctified  sinner,  "  who  plunders  widows' 
houses,  and  for  a  pretence  makes  long  prayers," 
and  at  the  very  same  moment  a  mocker  and 
a  scorner  of  all  prayer,  as  thrice  double  ass-ism  ; 
a  god  filling  up  the  knowledge-box  of  the  sen- 
timental Deist,  who  feels  that  an  intelligence-  \ 
god  exists,  and  urges  on  obstinate  Atheists,  like 
ourselves,  who  deny  that  such  a  god  exists.  As 
intelligence  is  very  fond  of  praying  to  god,  here 
we  have  a  god  praying  to  himself,  which  would 
be  comical  enough  were  it  true.  Certainly,  no- 
thing can  be  so  terribly  ludicrous  as  this  notion 
of  a  mind  or    intelligence-god ;  for  as  many 
men,  whom  Mandeville  confesses  are  studious 
peaceable  men,  and,  all  the  world  knows,  with 
a  tolerable  share  of  some  sort  of  intelligence, 
who  are  Atheists  and,  like  ourselves,  think  all 
that  has  been  written  about  a  god  or  gods  is  ] 
the  veriest  twaddle  that  ever  abused  and  be-  j 
muddled  the  human  intellect ;  here  we  have  a  \ 
god  denying  his  own  existence,  and  spitefully 
abusing  those  who  have  scribbled  so  much  in 
his  glorification,  which  would  prove  the  intelli- 
gence-deity not  only  comical,  but  very  ungrate-  j 
ful.     But  as  though,  to  use  the  cant  phrase, 
divine  providence  had  determined,  for  some 
cause  to  us  unknown,  to  make  such  goddites  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  world  ;  this  same  intelli- 
gence-god must,  if  there  be  virtue  in  their  di-  I 
vinity,  be  a  tenant  at  will  in  the  heads  of  calves,  \ 
frogs,  toads,  asses,  and  certain  insects,  useful  no 
doubt,  but  rather  too  dirty  to  mention.  That 
even  bugs  have  intelligence  and  strong  affec- 
tions for  each   other,    and  for  us,    we  have 
sometimes  intolerable  proof.     So  that  here  we 
have  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish — the  supreme  in-  ! 
telligence,  or  a  piece  of  him,  snugly  housed  in 
the  tail  of  a  louse,  the  snout  of  a  hog,  the  hind- 
quarters of  a  frog,  or  the  head  of  an  ass.  These 
fine  reasoners,    so  sublimely   ridiculous,  who  i 
tell  us,  that  the  eternal  cause  is  the  eternal  in- 
telligence, which  eternal  intelligence  constitutes  . 
the  universality  of  things  called  god,  must  be 
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idly  hobbled  with  such  an  intelligent-unintel- 
gible,  unless  they,  like  true  and  genuine  poets, 
bason  themselves  into  a  "  fine  frenzy,"  when 
lo  argument  will  disturb  nor  sense  be  heeded. 
laving  put  on  the  armour  of  invinsibility,  any 
frtempt  to  pierce  them  with  logical  arrows, 
rould  be  the  vanity  of  a  dead  shot,  who,  be- 
kuse  he  had  been  accustomed  to  hit  when  he 
ould  see  his  mark,  should  hope  to  hit  the 
ull's  eye,  which,  like  god,  is  neither  see-able, 
it-able,  or  understand-able.  Must  not  men 
riio  sincerely  pretend  to  believe  in  such  a  god 
,s  this,  be  first  cousins  to  fools — as  vain  as  they 
re  foolish ;  whose  ridiculous  gibberish  has  been 
luch  admired,  because  it  has  not  been  under- 
tood.  It  is  high  time  the  human  mind  should 
hrow  off  its  load  of  bigotry,  and  no  longer  be 
lisgraced  by  such  fooleries.  The  vain  are  in- 
ulnerable  to  the  shafts  of  sarcasm,  however 
list  and  well  directed]  for  the  vain  man,  if 
ailed  fool,  will  receive  it  as  a  compliment, 
f  the  more  sensible  Deists  complain  that  the 
bregoing  is  a  caricature  of  their  opinions,  and 
nly  calculated  to  provoke  mirth,  derision,  and 
ontempt,  they  may  be  told  that  these  opinions 
ire  so  broad  farcical,  and  absolutely  idiotic, 
hat  it  is  impossible  to  caricature  them,  their 
jare  mention  being  a  sufficient  caricature  of  all 
rood  sense,  and  cannot  but  provoke  mirth, 
lerision,  and  pity. 

When  the  ty rant  Appius  Claudius,  in  the  play 
)f  Virginius,  complains  that  the  free  speech 
md  biting  sarcasms  of  Siccius  Dentatus,  bring 
he  decemvirs  into  contempt,  honest  Dentatus 
3oldly  replies — "The  decemvirs  bring  them- 
elves  into  contempt,  Appius :"  so  say  we  to  the 
illy  reasoners  who  pretend  that  intelligence  is 
a,  god,  you  bring  yourselves  into  contempt,  and 
therefore  need  not  our  assistance.  All  ridicule 
is  bad ;  but  ridicule  and  argument  are  excellent, 
and  should  never  be  seperated  in  reasonings 
addressed  to  the  popular  mind.  Ridicule  is 
the  test  of  truth,  where  it  shows  the  ludicrous 
features,  and,  as  it  were,  sets  them  off,  without 
distorting,  or  misrepresenting  them.  All  argu- 
ment may  do  for  the  wise — all  ridicule  for  fools ; 
but  those  who  most  need  instruction,  are  nei- 
ther absolutely  wise  nor  entirely  foolish  ;  and 
he  who  would  get  at  the  popular  mind,  must 
jwrite  popularly  ;  always,  however,  connecting 
jthe  ridiculous  and  the  serious  by  the  safe  fas- 
tening of  good  sense. 


(Orthoceratite,  a  horn.) 

THEORY  OF  REGULAR  GRADATION, 
v. 

"  The  assertion  that  the  solid  earth  has  condensed  from 
a  mass  of  vapour,  will  seem  strange  and  startling  to 
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the  mind  unaccustomed  to  scientific  inquiry ;  but 
when  we  reflect  that  water  may  be  frozen  into  a 
substance,  ice,  which  is  as  hard  as  a  rock,  or  again 
may  be  melted  into  water,  or  sublimed  into  vapour, 
and  again  condensed  into  water,.,  and  frozen  again 
into  ice;  or,  finally,  may,  by  chemical  decomposition, 
be  reduced  to  its  two  component  gases,  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  we  may  cease  to  wonder  at  phenomena 
which  are  produced  by  the  same  laws,  and  may  be 
explained  on  similar  principles." — British  Queen 
and  Statesman. 

Paleontology,  is  that  science  which  treats 
of  animals,  plants,  &c,  that  existed  when  solid 
matter  first  formed,  and  what  is  called  earth, 
thrust  its  head  above  the  watery  abyss.  "  Geo- 
rgians (says  Boitard)  have  given  that  name  to 
the  study  of  animals  that  lived  before  the  de- 
luge, and  the  bones  and  fossil  remains  of  which 
are  buried  in  the  various  beds  of  earth  which 
form  the  crust  of  our  globe."  He  adds,  "  that 
geologians  have  collected  seventeen  kinds  of 
fossil  shells,  which  characterised  that  period 
(before  the  deluge)."  The  engraving  represents 
one  of  these  shells,  in  shape  like  a  cylindrical 
cone,  perfectly  straight,  with  simple  exterior  or 
outside,  partitioned  in  the  inside,  and  provided 
with  typhons,  a  kind  of  water  spouts,  without, 
however,  any  power  of  contraction. 

"  You  will  remark  (observes  Boitard)  that  all 
living  beings,  with  the  exception  of  some  vege- 
tables, were  formed  in  the  water,  and  inhabited 
it.  At  the  epoch  when  the  Orthoceratite  was 
formed,  which  has  nothing  analogous  to  it  in 
nature,  there  was  not  a  single  animal  capable  of 
breathing  our  globe's  atmosphere,  not  one  that 
inhabited  the  earth.  Profound  silence  reigned 
over  all  nature,  and  no  voice  had  murmured 
the  accents  of  love  or  hate,  in  the  solitude  of 
the  forests." 

The  probable  formation  of  these  shelly  crea- 
tures, as,  indeed,  solids  in  general,  it  will  be 
useful  to  inquire  into.  Many  thinking  people, 
who  mistake  haste  for  speed,  with  impetuous 
organisms  that  forbid  suspense  of  judgment, 
galloping  to  false  conclusions  rather  than  none 
at  all,  will,  without  doubt,  at  once  pronounce 
this  attempt  to  develope  a  theory  of  regular 
gradation,  or  account  for  the  formation  of  solids, 
as  a  kind  of  moral  alchemy.  For  ourselves, 
we  like  out-of-the-way  thinkers,  as  Dr.  Dar- 
win, for  example,  who  proposed  a  scheme  by 
which  icebergs  were  to  be  towed  from  the  poles 
to  the  tropics,  and  the  winds  to  be  brought  as 
completely  under  the  control  of  man,  as  though 
the  imaginary  god,  who  was  said  by  the  anci- 
ents to  let  them  out  from  his  cave,  had  delegated 
his  authority  to  mortals.  The  alchymists  did 
not  fisid  the  philosoper's  stone,  but  something 
far  more  valuable,  the  facts  upon  which  to  build 
the  science  of  chemistry  ;  for  as  the  fictions  of 
astrology,  prepared  the  human  soil  for  the 
truths  of  astronomy,  so  was  alchemy  the  neces- 
sary forerunner  of  chemistry.  We  grant  that 
a  cripple  in  the  right  road,  will  beat  a  racer 
in  the  wrong  one;  but  the  man,  or  beast,  that 
never  moves  at  all,  can't  reach  the  winning 
post :   so  that  while  due  care  should  be  used 
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that  the  right  road  is  taken,  let  it  always  be 
remembered,  that  mind  and  matter  are  wedded, 
incorporated  two  in  one,  and  must  keep  mov- 
ing, even  though  like  crabs  they  should  go  back- 
ward. The  fabled  parent  was  wise,  who,  when 
on  his  death  bed,  recommended  his  sons  to  dig 
in  the  garden,  as  they  would  find  a  hidden 
treasure  there  ;  for,  though  they  were  at  first 
deceived,  not  finding  gold,  yet  they  soon  dis- 
covered that  the  labour  employed  upon  the 
soil,  cured  its  barrenness,  and  yielded  a  rich 
treasure  of  useful  commodities.  They  did  not 
find  the  gold  they  sought ;  but  a  richer  prize 
that  they  did  not  seek  :  so  we  who  dig  for  in- 
tellectual wealth,  in  a  soil  hitherto  despised  as 
barren  and  worthless,  if  we  find  not  that  we 
look  for,  may  light  on  treasure  of  even  greater 
value. 

This  is  not  written  in  defence  of  idle  specu- 
lation, which  have  no  practical  bearing  on  the 
happiness  of  man,  often  so  vain  and  useless ; 
but  speculation  which  keeps  close  to  the  analo- 
gies of  nature,  that  in  its  boldest  flights,  is  still 
within  the  range  of  reason's  vision,  and  carries 
into  the  darkest  recesses  of  imagination's  world 
the  torch  of  analogy:  like  Heltzler,*  who 
showed  that  more  than  all  the  wonders  of  fic- 
tion may  be  realized  in  the  world  of  realities. 
The  great  fallacy  of  the  present  age,  lies  in  the 
supposition,  that  all  necessary  and  useful  truth 
can  be  concentrated  in  any  single  individual,  or 
any  one  society,  however  scientific,  or  however 
intelligent.  The  ancients  instituted  games  of 
the  torch,  in  honour  of  Prometheus,  or  nature, 
in  which  games  they  who  ran  for  the  prize, 
carried  lighted  torches ;  but  if  any  torch  went 
out,  the  bearer  withdrew  himself  and  gave  way 
to  some  other,  who,  if  more  fortunate  in  keep- 
ing his  torch  a  light,  won  the  prize  :  "  which 
fable  (says  Lord  Bacon)  conveys  an  extremely 
prudent  admonition,  directing  us  to  expect  the 
perfection  of  the  sciences  from  no  single  person ; 
for  he  who  is  fleetest  and  strongest  in  the  course, 
may,  perhaps,  be  less  fit  to  keep  his  torch  a 
light,  since  there  is  danger  of  its  going  out  from 
too  rapid,  or  too  slow,  a  motion." 

While  we  have  a  clergy  whose  business  it  is 
to  cramp  the  mind,  with  a  view  to  fetter  the 
body,  the  torch  of  reason  is  not  likely  to  go  out 
from  its  too  rapid,  however  dangerous  the  slow- 
ness of  its  motion  may  be.  This  is  obvious, 
especially  to  the  teachers  of  the  incomprehen- 
sible, who  seem  to  think  that  human  beings, 
like  cats,  can  see  best  in  the  dark.  So  great  is 
the  darkness,  that  the  simple  fact  of  the  matter 
of  our  globe  existing  in  various  conditions, 
sometimes  solid,  at  others  fluid,  at  others  aerial, 
or  gaseous,  is  not  generally  known.  The  peo- 
ple in  general  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  gas,  air,  fluid,  and  matter  ;  but  they  do  not 
know  that  all  is  matter,  fluid,  air,  and  gas,  by 
turns,  and  that,  as  Jacquetot  expresses  it,  "  all 
is  in  all,  and  every  thing  is  in  every  thing." 
They  do  not  know  that  bodies  pass  successively 
*  See  "  Paradise  within  the  reach  of  all  men." 
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through  all  these,  which  are  merely  the  various 
states  of  matter  ;  and,  though  thousands  have 
lisped  at  school,  that  the  noble  dust  of  Alex- 
ander may  now  be  "  stopping  a  bung  hole," 
how  should  they  understand  that  philosophic 
sentence,  when  the  real  nature  of  things  is 
never  explained  to  them  ?  Our  public  acade- 
mies, from  those  great  conservatoires  of  igno- 
rance and  corruption,  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  down  to  the  village  school,  the 
spirit  of  priestcraft  hovers  over  and  darkens  the 
intellects  of  men. 

The  ancients  taught  that,  of  all  things,  chaos 
was  the  first,  which  chaos  was  called  by  the 
greater  part  of  ancient  philosophers,  water. 
According  to  which  notion,  all  is  chaos,  when, 
as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  was  once  the 
case — 

A  shoreless  ocean  tumbled  round  the  globe. 

It  is  well  known,  that  by  heat,  were  it  of  a 
certain  intensity,  the  whole  of  the  solid  crust 
of  this  globe,  might  be  dissolved  into  steam,  or 
gas.  The  diamond  is  one  of  the  hardest  bodies ; 
yet  Newton  made  the  diamond  blaze  as  though 
it  had  been  paper ;  while  we  are  fully  aware, 
that  a  certain  degree  of  coldness,  or  absence  of 
heat,  would  give  to  gas,  air,  or  water,  the  hard- 
ness of  diamond.  Whether  the  sun  be,  as  sup- 
posed by  Anaxagiras,  a  huge  red-hot  stone,  or, 
as  believed  by  others,  a  perfectly  cold  body, 
it  is  beyond  question  the  cause  of  heat  in  us  ; 
so  that,  could  our  globe  be  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  its  influence,  not  only  would  all  the 
forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter  be  de- 
stroyed, but  even  mineral  existences  would 
assume  appearances,  and  manifest  phenomena 
entirely  different  from  any  thing  with  which 
our  race  is  at  present  acquainted.  Fluids  are 
but  solids  in  motion  ;  air  is  nothing  more;  and 
what  more  can  gas  be  ?  they  are  all  but  diffe- 
rent conditions  of  the  one  thing,  called  nature, 
universe,  or  all,  which  is  precisely  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  the  "  all  in  all,  every  thing  in  every 
thing,"  of  Jacquetot. 

Homer,  who,  like  Thales,  supposed  all  things 
engendered,  or  begotten  of  water,  saith — 

The  ocean,  whence  all  things  receive  their  birth. 

That  such  was  the  opinion  of  Thales,  we  find 
in  Plutarch,  who  says,  "  that  he  (Thales)  con- 
ceived water  to  be  the  first  principle  of  all  na- 
tural bodies,  whereof  they  consist,  and  into 
which  they  resolve,  for  the  following  reasons  : 
First — Because  natural  seed,  the  principle  of 
all  living  creatures,  is  humid ;  whence,  it  is 
probable,  that  humidity  is  also  the  principle  of 
all  other  things ;  Secondly — Because  all  kinds 
of  plants  are  nourished  by  moisture,  wanting 
Avhich  they  wither  and  decay ;  Thirdly — Be- 
cause fire,  even  the  sun  itself,  and  the  stars,  are 
nourished  and  maintained  by  vapours,  proceed- 
ing from  water,  and  consequently  the  whole 
consists  of  the  same." 

This  opinion  of  Thales  is  that  of  all  antiquity, 
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ind  by  no  means  peculiar  to  him  ;  for  Thales, 
hough  affirmed  by  many  to  be  the  first  who 
nade  disquisitions  upon  nature,  and  styled  by 
Cicero,  prince  of  the  wise  men,  was  but  a  re- 
ader of  Egyptian  learning,  as  he  himself  ac- 
cnowledges  in  his  epistle  to  Pherycides,  where 
t  is  stated,  that  his  last  journey  was  into  Egypt, 
;o  confer  with  priests  and  astrologers,  who  ini- 
iated  him  into  the  mysteries  of  their  religion, 
ind  the  truths  af  their  philosophy. 

Jamblicus  affirms,  that  he  was  instructed  by 
the  priests,  at  Memphis ;  while  Laertius  in- 
forms us,  that  he  learnt  geometry  of  them. 
Stanley,  in  his  "  History  of  Phylosophy,"  has 
riven,  among  other  minute  and  useful  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  Thales,  that  "  having 
studied  philosophy  in  Egypt,  he  returned  to 
Miletus,  and  transported  that  vast  stock  of 
learning,  which  he  had  there  collected,  into  his 
3wn  country,"  which  leaves  us  little  reason  to 
ioubt,  that  the  idea  of  water  being  the  first 
principle  of  bodies,  &c,  was  taught  by  the  sages 
of  Egypt,  as  it  will  be  shown  in  our  papers,  on 
:'  Symbol  Worship,"  was  the  philosophy  of  the 
priests  of  India.  The  opinion  of  Hesiod,  that 
the  chaos,  whereof  all  things  were  made,  was 
water,  which  settling,  became  slime,  and  after- 
wards condensed  into  solid  earth,  it  is  contended 
by  some  writers,  was  borrowed  from  the  Phce- 
necians,  with  whom  the  Grecians  had  a  very 
ancient  correspondence  ;  for  Orpheus,  who  had 
his  learning  from  Phcenecia,  taught  that — 

OF   WATER   SLIME   WAS    MADE. 

So  that  the  notion  of  a  universal  deluge  is  by 
no  means  inconsistent  with  the  ancient  philo- 
sophy ;  but  then  it  was  a  deluge,  so  far  from 
miraculous,  that  the  miracle  would  have  been, 
for  any  to  have  seen  matter,  before  matter, 
called  solid,  was  formed ;  it  was  a  deluge  be- 
fore man,  or  any  of  the  animals  named  as  having 
gone  "  sweating  and  stinking  into  Noah's  ark," 
could  have  existed.  When  all  the  solid  matter 
of  the  globe  on  which  we  stand,  was  in  a  fluid 
state,  how  could  there  be  anything  but  a  de- 
luge ?  or,  if  we  stretch  further  back,  and  by 
the  teaching  of  facts  and  analogy,  are  led  to 
conclude,  that  this  earth  was  at  some  period 
incalculably  remote — one  huge  ball  of  gas — is 
it  not  certain  that  nothing,  which,  in  the  ordi- 
nary acception  of  the  term,  now  has  life,  could 
then  have  lived  ? 

Geologists,  who  have  made  this  subject  their 
peculiar  study ,  have  done  no  more,  in  many 
cases,  than  dress  up,  as  new,  the  old  wisdom  of  the 
ancients — the  merit  of  the  moderns,  rather  con- 
sisting, as  it  seems  to  us,  in  collecting  new  facts 
than  in  the  development  of  new  and  bold  ideas. 
Some  one  has  said  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  say  anything  that  had  not  been  better  said 
before  ;  and  really  we  are  favourably  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
think  anything  that  had  not  been  better  thought 
before ;  and  every  hour's  experience  tends  more 
and  more  to  reconcile  us  to  the  opinion  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  that  more  has  been  forgotten 
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than  is  now  known — it  seeming  very  probable 
that  only  the  least  weighty  and  solid  parts  of 
ancient  learning  have  come  into  our  possession. 


THE  AGATHODAIMON,  OR  GOOD  GENIUS, 

Symbolized  by  a  Serpent,  circling  in  its  genial 
embrace  the  Mundane  Egg. 


SYMBOL  WORSHIP. 

v. 

"  It  was  usual  with  the  less  ancient  Egyptians,  after 
they  had  degenerated  from  the  simplicity  of  their 
original  theology,  to  represent  the  supreme  beine  and 
his  attributes  by  various  emblems  and  hieroglyphics. 
They  depicted  Cneph  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  which 
was  with  them,  as  with  the  Indians,  the  emblem 
of  eternity,  and  they  added  to  the  body  of  the  ser- 
pent the  head  of  the  sharp-sighted  hawk.  Their 
ideas  being  thus  perverted,  they,  by  degrees,  lost 
sight  of  the  divine  original,  and  at  length  adored  the 
symbol  for  the  reality.  *  *  *  *  On  the  ancient 
sculptures  and  medals,  allusive  to  the  cosmogony, 
these  hieroglyphic  symbols,  the  egg  and  the  serpent, 
perpetually  occur  in  great  variety,  single  and  com- 
bined."— Maurice. 

The  wise  and  subtle  serpent  that  plays  so  con- 
spicuous a  part  in  the  theological  farce  called 
Genesis,  was,  in  Egypt,  the  symbol  of  many 
ideas.  It  was  the  symbol  of  eternity  ;  for  the 
3erpent,  with  its  tail  in  its  mouth,  is  without 
beginning  and  without  end.  It  was  the  symbol 
of  immortality ;  for,  by  the  casting  off,  and 
renewal  of,  its  skin,  it  seemed  to  throw  away 
old,  and  take  on  new,  life,  which  the  priests 
taught  was  infinite,  eternal,  and  supremely 
wise.  It  was  the  symbol  of  deity  ;  for  with 
the  Indian  and  Egyptian  philosophers  the  uni- 
verse was  held  to  be  god,  which  universe  god 
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may,  in  a  figurative  sense,  be  said  to  renew 
itself,  casting  off  its  old  skin,  or  covering,  only 
to  supply  its  place  with  the  new — the  whole 
never  dying,  nor,  seemingly,  find  corruption. 
We  learn,  from  perusal  of  the  Hindoo  sacred 
books,  that  a  sphere,  or  circle,  was  a  symbol  of 
deity— for,  say  they,  "  God  is  like  a  perfect 
sphere,  without  beginning  or  end ; "  which  is 
very  natural  kind  of  language,  if  we  substitute 
for  the  word  god,  nature  or  universe;  for  the 
universe,  if  acknowledged  eternal,  cannot  be 
supposed  an  effect,  but  the  grand  cause  of  all 
effects  ;  itself  uncaused,  yet  the  cause  of  all  the 
changes  or  appearances  we  behold,  and,  there- 
fore, eternal ;  the  idea  of  which  eternity  was 
beautifully  shadowed  forth  by  a  serpentine 
sphere.  It  was  also,  as  just  stated,  a  symbol 
of  wisdom;  and,  of  course,  when  the  mystical 
priests  (with  a  view  to  cover  i;heir  philosophy 
with  the  mantle  of  deceit)  personified  the  uni- 
verse and  called  it  god,  gave  birth  to  the  idea, 
which  was  very  carefully  perpetuated  by  them, 
that  this  god  was  a  big  somebody,  and  then 
they  left  the  imaginations  of  their  wretched 
dupes  to  do  the  rest. 

The  priests  called  their  god — wise ;  the  people 
echoed  them  ;  for  all  people,  thinking  them- 
selves wise,  imagine  gods  just  as  wise  as  them- 
selvelves,  for  which  personality  no  more  apt 
symbol  could  have  been  found  than  the  serpent, 
which,  to  the  intelligence  of  the  ancients,  dis- 
played so  many  marks  of  wisdom.  What  made 
the  writer  of  Genises  in  such  a  pet  with  the 
serpent,  or  brought  the  reptile  into  such  bad 
odour  with  the  Jews — after  being  for  so  many 
ages  worshipped  as  a  divine  symbol  by  the  In- 
dians, Egyptians,  and  others — it  is  difficult  to 
say ;  but  it  is  most  likely  the  Jewish  priests 
wished  to  render  every  thing  connected  with 
any  other  delusion  than  their  own,  odious  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people. 

The  egg  was  another  apt  symbol  which,  in 
India  and  Egypt,  was  used  to  convey  many 
ideas  of  a  grand  and  useful  kind  to  those  who 
were  sufficiently  unvulgarised  as  to  be  safely 
trusted  with  such  knowledge.  The  Greeks 
consecrated  an  egg  in  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus ; 
for  with  them,  as  with  the  Hindoos,  Pheneci- 
ans,  and  Egyptians,  the  egg  was  a  symbol  of 
the  world ;  this  egg  others  said  had  been 
vomited  by  the  god  Cneph,  which  story  just  as 
well  satisfied  the  common  people  as  any  other. 
The  following  literal  translation  from  the 
Manava  Sastni,  by  Sir  Wm,  Jones,  will  be  read 
with  interest — the  words  are  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Menu,  the  reputed  son  of  Brahma,  who  is 
said  to  have  addressed  them  to  the  sa^es  of 
India: — "This  world  was  all  darkness,  undis- 
cernable,  undistinguishable,  altogether  as  in  a 
profound  sleep,  till  the  self-existent,  invisible 
god,  making  it  manifest  with  five  elements, 
and  other  glorious  forms,  perfectly  dispelled 
the  gloom.  Desiring  to  raise  up  creatures  by 
an  emanation  from  his  own  essence,  he  first 
created  the  waters  and  impressed  them  with 
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the  power  of  motion  ;  by  that  power  was  pro- 
duced a  golden  egg,  blazing  like  a  thousand 
stars,  in  which  was  born  Brahma,  the  great 
parent  of  all  rational  beings  ;  that  ivhich  is, 
the  invisible  cause,  self-existing,  but  unper- 
ceived  !  That  divinity  having  dwelt  in  the 
egg  through  revolving  years,  himself  meditat- 
ing upon  himself,  divided  it  into  two  equal 
parts,  and  from  those  halves  he  formed  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  placing  in  the  midst, 
the  subtil  tether,  the  eight  points  of  the  world, 
and  the  permanent  receptacle  of  waters."  All 
who  can  extract  any  value  from  this  sacred 
stuff  will  deserve  exclusive  right  and  title  to  it; 
the  juggling  nonsense  is  only  quoted  here  to 
show  what  a  set  of  bewildering  mystifiers  these 
priests  have  been.  Many  Christian  writers, 
filled  with  the  holy  ghost,  are  great  admires 
of  the  above,  saying,  that  it  is  only  inferior  to 
the  account  given  by  Moses,  which  they  pro- 
nounce awfully  sublime,  and  perhaps  it  is;  but 
whether  our  bump  of  veneration  is  very  small, 
or  from  any  other  cause,  it  is  certain  that  we 
can  never  read  the  Hindoo  or  Jewish  sacred 
books  without  pity  and  contempt :  contempt 
for  the  awfully  ridiculous  nonsense  they  con- 
tain, and  pity  for  the  poor  deluded  fanatics 
who  receive  such  abominable  trash  as  divine. 
If  the  people  of  this  and  other  countries  were 
to  read  and  laugh  at  such  ridiculous  tales,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  amusement,  they  would  be 
comparatively  innoxious ;  but  to  swallow  such 
wild  stuff,  as  sacred  and  divine,  is  shockingly 
immoral. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  unravel  or 
make  sense  of  the  above  passage ;  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  priests  who  wrote  it,  could 
make  it  quite  intelligible.  All  is  riddle-me- 
riddle-me-ree  in  religions,  which  are  the  more 
respected,  the  less  they  are  understood;  but  for 
millions  to  guess  what  they  really  are  would 
be  the  signal  for  their  destruction.  They  give 
it  up,  and  trust  to  the  expounders,  or  the  whole 
fabric  of  delusion  would  vanish  like  some  en- 
chanted castle  of  Eastern  romance. 


HELPING  THE  LORD  ! 

"  He  (God)  loveth  to  oppress."—  Hosea  xii.  7. 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  Nov.  27,  the  editor  of  this  little 
work  was  summarily  arrested,  on  a  warrant  charging 
him  with — inditing,  printing,  and  publishing,  a  wicked 
and  blasphemous  libel  against  the  Christian  religion  (as 
by  law  established,  we  presume)  and  the  holy  bible, 
contained  in  an  article  upon  the  "  Jew  Book,"  in  No. 
4,  of  the  "Oracle."  He  was  speedily  conveyed  to  that 
receptacle  for  rare  specimens  of  humanity — a  gaol, 
where,  at  the  time  of  our  going  to  press,  he  still  re- 
mains. The  editor  having  seen  but  a  small  portion  of 
this  number  in  print  previously  to  his  abduction,  should 
there  be  any  material  inaccuracies  they  will  be  noticed 
in  our  next.— Nov.  80th,  1841. 
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POLICY  versus  PRINCIPLE. 


To  the    SOCIALISTS   of   ENGLAND. 

LETTER    II. 
"  Honesty  IS  the  best  Policy." 

Friends, 
Time,  "  that  wisest  of  all  things,"  not  having 
intrusted  me  with  its  secrets,  I  pledged  myself 
in  the  former  letter  to  consider  in  this  the  prin- 
ciple of  your  party,  or,  rather,  what  was  its 
principle.  Since  that  pledge  was  given,  the 
wicked  gipsy  Fortune  has  played  me  strange 
pranks,  a  relation  of  which,  you  will,  I  am 
sure,  accept  as  an  ample  apology  for  the  non- 
redemption  of  my  pledge.  Even  Jupiter,  fa- 
ther of  gods  and  men,  was  submitted  to  the 
destinies  ;  how  then  should  I,  who  am  anything 
but  a  Jupiter,  resist  their  decrees  1 

Men  are  the  sport  of  circumstances, 

When  circumstances  seem  the  sport  of  men. 

This,  poets  sing  and  philosophy  teaches  ;  so, 
without  further  preface,  I  will  call  your  atten- 
tion, and,  through  you,  the  attention  of  the 
People  of  England,  to  matters  of  even  more 
importance  than  I  had  proposed  to  treat  of,  at 
least,  matters  which  touch  me  more  nearly. 

An  enthusiastic  preacher  once  affirmed,  that 
the  souls  of  the  damned,  though  of  course  very 
numerous,  might  be  crammed  into  a  nut-shell ; 
which,  whether  true  or  not,  I  leave  the  bishops 
to  settle  ;  but  certainly,  to  my  mind,  the  events 
of  half-a-century  seem  to  have  been  forced  into 
the  nut-shell  period  of  the  last  few  weeks.  In 
the  first  place,  I  was  arrested  on  Saturday,  No- 
vember the  27th,  by  authority  of  the  warrant 
of  our  gracious  lady  the  Queen,  setting  forth 
in  legible  characters  that  I,  Charles  Southwell, 
had  unlawfully  and  wickedly  composed,  print- 
ed, and  published  a  certain  scandalous,  impi- 
ous, profane,  wicked — and  the  Lord  only  knows 
what  beside — libel  upon  the  holy  scriptures, 
vulgarly  called  bible  or  "  Jew  Book."  The 
arrest  took  place  by  order  of  Mr.  James  Wood, 
magistrate  of  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  a  Method- 
ist of  the  very  first  water  ;  who,  though  a 
Dissenter,  has  manifested  a  tender  concern  for 
the  holy  "  Jew  Book,"  all  that  relates  to  the 
christian  religion  as  by  law  established,  and 
the  honour  and  glory  of  his  god,  which  is  wor- 
thy of  much  praise — and  an  immortal,  if  not  a 
mortal,  crown. 

The  night  of  the  arrest  was  in  keeping  with 
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the  act — the  weather  being  dark  and  gloomy  as 
a  bigot's  conscience — I  was  hurried  to  the  coun- 
cil-house before  the  above-named  chief  per- 
former in  the  serio-comic  farce  of  "  Killing  no 
Murder ; "  the  curtain  soon  fell  upon  the 
first  act,  and  I,  in  default  of  bail,  which  my 
friends  were  allowed  forty  minutes  and  as  many 
seconds  to  obtain,  was  marched  by  a  garde  du 
corps  of  policemen  to  Bristol  gaol,  that  coldest 
and  most  famous  depot  for  thieves  and  felons. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  omit  that  Mr.  Wood  said 
he  was  sorry,  very  sorry,  but  he  must  perform 
his  duty,  and  protect  the  christian  religion  and 
public  morals  from  the  assaults  of  Infidels,  and 
such  horrible  articles  as  that  "  horrible,  most 
horrible"  one,  on  the  "Jew  Book."  Then  he 
grinned  a  ghastly  grin,  which  I,  being  in  any 
but  a  laughing  humour,  was  not  in  a  condition 
to  relish  ;  and  so  we  parted,  never,  I  trust,  to 
meet  again,  except  at  Philippi  or  Kingdom- 
come. 

When  the  brave  Feargus  O'Connor  stood  for 
the  first  time  in  the  cold  cell  of  York  castle, 
'tis  said  that,  wounded  by   the  indignities  he 
had  suffered,  and  the  prospect  of  a  long,  cruel, 
and  unjust  imprisonment,  he  burst  into  tears, 
and  upon  his  knees  prayed  God  he  might  die 
before  the  morning.     I  honour  and  respect  such 
feelings,  but  cannot  participate  in  them.  Whe- 
ther I  am  made  of  sterner  stuff,  or  it  be  the 
sheer  effect  of  stupidity,  I  know  not,  but  when 
for  the  first  time  I  was  dragged  from  my  home 
like  a  felon — not  allowed  time  to  refresh  my 
parched  lips — thrust  cold,  hungry,  and  weary 
into  a  cell  of  Bristol  gaol — when  stripped  like 
a  thief,  and  hurried  to  my  straw  pallet,  as  one 
of  the  vilest  criminals  that  ever  swung  upon 
the  gallows,  I  neither  wept  nor  prayed — no !  I 
suffered  seventeen  days'  solitary  confinement 
in  all  the  horrors  of  suspense,  and  shed  no  tears 
but  once,  and  they  were  tears  of  joy,  sweet  tears, 
forced   by  the  kindness  of   friends,   not   the 
malice  of  my  enemies.      Yes,  it  was  the  kind- 
ness of  friends  made  my  long  pent-up  feelings 
gush  out  at  my  eye-lids.    As  to  prayer,  I  hate 
it,  under  all  or  any  of  its  forms ;  the  idea  of 
praying  being  associated  in  my  mind  with  that 
of  human  degradation.      Did  I  believe  in  the% 
existence  of  superior  powers,  as  they  are  term- 
ed, or  had  one  grain  of  faith  in  holy  absurdities 
and  religious  tales,  my  creed  would  be  dannon- 
ism  :  for  did  I  suppose  a  creator  of  a  world  such 
as  this,  in  which  sincerity  is  a  crime,  truth  a 
libel,  honesty  a  reproach  —  where  vice  rides 
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triumphant,  whilst  virtue  is  pressed  into  the 
dust — if,  I  say,  I  could  believe  in  the  existence 
of  superior  powers  producing,  watching  over, 
perpetuating  such  a  state  of  things,  whatever 
they  might  be  called,  they  must  have  all  the 
attributes  of  devils  ;  but  I  believe  not  in  devils, 
so  that  I  can  neither  fear  nor  hope  any  thing 
from  them. 

When  a  school-boy,  the  study  of  fables  was 
most  pleasing  to  me.  That  of  Hercules  and 
the  wagonei\delighted  me  uncommonly,  and 
firmly  fixed  itself  in  my  memory;  a  fable  teach- 
ing the  wise  lesson,  that  action  is  better  than 
prayer;  that  gods,  if  any,  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness, and  men  should  mind  theirs  ;  and  that 
if  we  are  unlucky  enough  to  get  our  wagon 
into  a  hole,  there  is  nothing  like  a  willing  mind 
and  a  good  brawny  shoulder  to  get  it  out 
again.  This  little  bit  of  wisdom  did  not  for- 
sake ine  in  my  prison,  where  I  lay  and  thought 
that  banian  deliverance  from  the  bonds  of  ty- 
ranny and  error  can  only  be  effected  by  human 
means,  and  what  men  desire  to  be  done  they 
should  set  about  doing  for  themselves.  These 
were  the  thoughts  I  had,  as  I  lay,  for  the  first 
time,  upon  my  straw  bed,  the  prisoner  of  fierce 
bigots,  my  conscience  not  accusing  me  of 
any  crime  other  than  that  of  expressing 
freely  my  honest  convictions.  I  lay  neither 
weeping  nor  praying,  but  ardently  wishing,  not 
that  I  might  die,  but  live  to  vindicate  my  cha- 
racter from  the  foul  aspersions  cast  upon  it, 
and  cover  Jeic-Boolters  with  confusion. 

My  friends  were  soon  on  the  alert,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  bail  of  a  legal  and 
unexceptionable  character — I  say,  and  repeat  it 
advisedly, hdi\,unexceptionablesnid  legal, suffi- 
cient for  all  honest  men,  was  tendered  and 
refused,  as  though  the  spirit  of  Bonner  had 
taken  up  its  quarters  in  the  carcass  of  that 
christian  magistrate,  Mr.  Wood.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  eloquence  of  Mercury,  no  nor  the 
finest  touches  of  an  Orphean  harp  could  then 
have  softened  this  cruel  old  man  into  compliance 

Sure  he  in  hardened  oak  his  heart  did  hide, 
And  safest  ribs  of  iron  armed  his  side. 

Such  is  religious  bigotry,  that  steels  the  heart 
and  renders  it  insensible  to  the  groans  and 
misery  of  suffering  humanity.  I  never  yet  saw 
a  merciful  bigot,  and  probably  never  shall ; 
such  a  creature  would  be  a  phenomenon.  When 
Thales  was  asked  what  was  the  strangest  sight 
he  ever  saw?  he  answered,  "  A  tyrant  old  ;"  it 
may  have  been  so  with  Thales,  but  to  me 
there  would  be  no  6ight  so  strange  as  a  merci- 
ful bigot.  To  return  to  Mr.  Wood ;  having 
hooked  the  fish,  as  above  hinted,  he  was  deter- 
mined that  it  should  not  be  his  fault  if  the  iron 
did  not  stick  well  in  his  gills  ;  and  though,  as 
the  sequel  will  show,  his  exertions  were  not 
crowned  with  success,  he  deserved  to  succeed. 

Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success ; 
He  did  more — endeavoured  to  deserve  it. 

One  satisfaction  Ue  did  have ;  so,  "  come  what 


may,  he  has  been  blessed  "  in  giving  me  seven- 
teen days  extra  solitary  confinement,  in  a  damp 
cell  of  one  of  the  coldest  prisons  in  England,- 
suffering  all  the  ignominy  of  the  murderer  or 
felon,  and  the  holy  companionship  of  bibles 
and  prayer-books.  "  Whom  the  lord  loveth 
he  chasteneth,"  so  was  I  taught  by  the  gaol 
chaplain  ;  and  though  not  malicious,  I  do  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  lord,  or  somebody  else, 
will  equally  love  and  chasten  my  christian 
friends ;  and,  as  the  poet  says,  "  Give  physic  to 
their  fanatic  pomp ;  pluck  from  them  their 
superflux ;  and  make  the  heavens  more  just." 
The  "  Jew  Book  "  says  many  good  things,  some 
of  which  deserve  to  live  in  the  memory,  such 
as  "  Pray  for  your  enemies,"  which  I,  had  I  not 
set  my  face  against  prayer,  would  do  most 
heartily  :  for  of  charity  may  sometimes  be  said 
what  a  certain  old  lady  said  of  honesty,  "  It 
was  a  very  fine  thing,  but  thank  God  she  could 
do  very  well  without  it;"  yes,  I  maintain  cha- 
rity is  a  very  fine  thing,  when  well  adminis- 
tered ;  like  blisters,  its  virtue  in  great  part 
depends  upon  its  right  application.  Charity 
should  not  be  particular,  but  universal;  not 
strained  for  individuals,  but  fitted  for  the 
whole  mass  ;  not  merely  a  family,  or  society, 
but  a  worldly,  virtue.  The  "  sweet  uses  of  ex- 
perience" teach  me  that  there  are  some  minds 
not  to  be  conciliated  ;  that  you  may  kill,  but 
not  cure  them  of  their  moral  infirmities ;  men 
that  it  is  good  to  keep  at  daggers  drawn,  whose 
vileness  and  infamy  it  is  the  highest  virtue  to 
denounce  and  expose.  Would  you  mollify  the 
heart  of  a  bigot? — prove  to  him  the  injustice  of 
persecution,  make  him  feel  its  bitterness,  let 
him  drink  the  cup  of  sorrow  to  its  very  dregs, 
prescribe  for  him  that  prison,  that  scaffold,  or 
that  fagot  he  would  prescribe  for  others.  This 
would  not  be  inhumanity,  but  mercy  ;  not  re- 
venge, but  simply  an  act  of  justice.  If  reason- 
able men  are  obliged  to  live  in  mad-houses, 
they  should  protect  themselves  against  un- 
chained legal  lunatics. 

You  will  perceive  that  I  have  tasted  one 
strong  spice  of  persecution's  quality,  and  had, 
as  it  were,  my  infidel  body  aired,  dried,  and 
seasoned  for  the  first  propitiary  sacrifice  of  the 
Bristol  Bonner  to  the  god  of  the  Jews  and 
the  Gentiles.  "  The  wise  man  considereth  the 
end  to  which  he  is  tending;  he  seeketh  to  know 
it  before  he  moves  a  single  step" — so  far  I  had 
beea  wise.  This  is  another  of  the  many  useful 
lessons  I  might  have  learned,  had  I  not  known 
it  before,  from  a  luminous  address  to  prisoners 
under  charge ;  a  concoction,  I  believe,  of  the 
gaol  chaplain,  which  address  is  hung  up  in  the 
prison  cells  for  the  spiritual  comfort  of  thieves, 
assassins,  and  writers  of  blasphemy. 

On  the  seventeenth  day  of  my  imprisonment, 
the  deputy-governor  told  me,  to  my  great  as- 
tonishment, that  an  order  had  come  for  my 
release.  How  to  account  for  this  sudden  turn 
of  Fortune's  wheel  I  knew  not,  but  that  some 
change  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  magis- 
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trate's  dream  was  quite  evident.  I  did  not,  as 
you  may  be  sure,  stop  to  cogitate  upon  the 
matter,  or  inquire  curiously  as  to  the  whys  and 
the  wherefores  of  the  thing  ;  hut  with  all  pos- 
sible expedition  got  without  the  walls,  and 
shook  off  the  dust  from  my  feet  as  one  more 
testimony  against  cold-blooded  bigots. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  bail,  legally 
sufficient,  had  been  refused  ;  but  I  discovered, 
almost  by  miracle,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  a 
legal  functionary  in  connexion  with  the  coun- 
cil-house that  the  magistrates  could  not,  if  the 
thing  were  pushed,  longer  refuse  to  accept  my 
securities.  This  was  speedily  made  known  to 
my  friends,  who  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage 
of  the  circumstance,  and  the  result  was  my 
liberation.  Now  mark,  Socialists  and  People 
of  England,  I  had  been  kept  in  prison  for  ten 
days  clearly  contrary  to  laic,  to  satisfy 
the  vindictiveness  and  lust  of  cruelty  of  my 
persecutors.  A  charge  indisputably  proved,  by 
the  fact,  that  the  bail  subsequently  taken  by 
Mr.  Wood  were  the  same  parties  who  had  been, 
ten  days  previously,  illegally  refused  by  him  ! 
But  this  upright  judge,  this  second  Daniel, 
could  not  do  me  this  tardy  justice  without  first, 
with  pious  ingenuity,  inventing  for  my  friends 
as  much  annoyance,  and  producing  as  great 
delay,  as  possible ;  he  loved  me  with  the  love 
of  the  boa  for  its  victim  ;  parting  with  me  was 
"  such  bitter  sorrow  "  he  could  not  bring  his 
mind  to't ;  he,  therefore,  in  order  to  keep  me 
in  his  cold  and  slimy  embrace  another  day,  re- 
quired the  production  of  the  deeds  by  which 
one  of  my  bondsmen  (Mr. Whiting,  ironmonger, 
of  Temple-street,  whose  name  had  appeared  on 
the  freeholders'  list  for  several  years)  claimed 
to  be  worth  1000?.,  consenting,  if  they  proved 
valid,  to  take  the  bail — which,  in  law  phrase- 
ology, means  the  whole  bail.  The  deeds  were 
examined,  and  they  bore  witness  that  nearly 
double  that  sum  belonged  to  their  owner,  free 
from  all  incumbrance.  Evasion  was  next  tried — 
what  will  not  a  bigotresort  to? — and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  show,  that  in  saying,  with  the 
foregoing  proviso  he  (Mr.  W.)  would  take  the 
bail  —  he  meant  Mr.  Whiting's  alone,  well- 
knowing,  at  the  same  time,  that  that  gentleman 
had  been  declared  duly  qualified  three  days  after 
the  arrest,  and  that  any  examination  into  his 
property  was  unnecessary.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  presence  of  another  magistrate,  to  whom 
Mr.  Wood  appealed  for  an  opinion,  the  promise 
given  on  the  previous  day  would  have  been 
shuffled  off,  and  I  should  have  remained,  un- 
til the  day  of  my  trial,  surrounded  by  Christian 
evidences. 

But  after  all  this,  I  had  been  at  liberty  scarce 
seventeen  hours  when  I  was  informed  that  a 
second  warrant  was  issued  for  my  apprehension, 
upon  the  ground  that  I  had  printed  and  pub- 
lished a  copy  of  the  first  warrant,  which  con- 
tained upon  the  face  of  it  the  horrible  libel  on 
the  "  Jew  Book."  It  should  be  understood, 
that  the  warrant  in  question  was  printed  and 
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sold  whilst  I  was  in  prison,  without  my  know- 
ledge, and  of  course  without  my  consent :  my 
friend3  having  no  idea  that  the  act  was  illegal, 
or  could,  in  any  way,  compromise  me.      The 
magistrates,  however  knew  all  about  it ;  oh,  it 
was  a  cunning  deep-laid  scheme,  so  truly  de- 
vilish, one  would  have  thought  it  had  been 
concocted  in  Hell :  not  by  Wood,  but  by  Satan 
in  council.      It  is  one  of  the  purest  specimens 
of  Christian  liberality  ever  placed  on  record. 
We  will  just  let  him  out,  thought  they,  just 
nicely  to  fix  him  in — we  will  kill   two   birds 
by  one  cunningly-directed  arrow  ;  for,  by  ac- 
cepting the  bail  and  letting  the  atheistical  and 
dangerous  rascal  take  an  airing  for  a  few  hours, 
we  shall  ease  our  shoulders  of  a  disagreeable 
responsibility,  ward  off  the  charge  of  refusing 
bail  maliciously  and  illegally,  while,  by  issuing 
another  warrant  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  this 
troublesome  dog  will  be  again  in  our  clutches 
and  made  perfectly  safe  ;  all  of  which  we  may 
do  upon  christian  principles  ;  and,  as  it  will  be 
supposed   that  he  committed  some  new  and 
heavy  crime,  we  shall,  without  noise  or  danger, 
comfortably  get,  and  as  comfortably  gag,  him. 
When  I  had  notice  of  their  intent,  T  had  no 
particular  curiosity   to  see  the  warrant,  but 
thought  it  would  be  far  more  pleasant,  as  well 
as  judicious,  to  make  myself  scarce,  take  a  trip, 
and  breathe  the  country  air,  rather  than  stop 
at  home  on  purpose  to  jump  down   tyranny's 
throat,  or  be  carried  back  to  my  old  lodgings. 
Thought  I,  they  out-jockey'd  me  the  first  time, 
and  it  will  but  be  making  things  even  if  I  out- 
jockey   them  the  second,  and  give   them    at 
least  a  Rowland  for  an  Oliver.      A  facetious 
friend  of  mine  has  most  happily  compared  me 
and  the  Bristol  magistrates  to  an  unfortunate 
mouse  and  a  couple  of  savage,  but  playful,  cats, 
who  with  all  their  ferocity  and  cunning,  after 
patting,  biting,  and  scratching,  as    cats   are 
wont  to  do,  by  a  little  artful  dodging  on  the 
part  of  the  mouse,  were  disappointed  of  their 
prey.     How,  dreadful,  after  letting  me  out  for 
seventeen  hours,  that  I  would  not  go  back  for 
another  seventeen  days  !      The  case  is  pitiful 
and  desperate,  pray  heaven  that  we  hear  of  no 
suicides  in  Bristol !   The  fact  is,  that  I  thought 
a  Christmas  dinner   would   relish   better  out 
than  in  prison;    and  though,  when  like   the 
flayed  eels,  I  got  used  to  it,  or  at  all  events  I 
became  more  reconciled  each  day  to  its  harsh 
and  cruel  regulations — as  a  bird  that  first  flut- 
ters against  the  wires  of  its  cage,  yet  in  time 
becomes   comparatively   content  —  once   out, 
depend  upon  it  I  had  no  disposition  to  return. 
With  birds  it  commonly   happens,  that  if  by 
any  accident  they  get  from  their  cages  they 
will  return  to  them  of  their  own  accord,  but 
this  was  not  exactly  my  case.      There  are  of 
course  no  perfect  analogies  between  birds  with, 
and  birds  without,  feathers. 

My  mind  once  made  up,  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost ;  having  determined  that  I  would 
not  be  maintained  at  the  state's  charge  before, 
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whatever  might  be  laid  about  after,  trial  ;  and 
knowing,  as  the  thief  said  to  the  officer,  that 
44  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,"  I 
rendered  myself  invisible,  dexterously  slipped 
through  the  fingers  of  the  Argus-eyed  police ; 
and  after  "  sundry  'scapes  in  the  immi- 
nent deadly  breach,"  contrived  to  baffle  all 
pursuit ;  leaving  the  hounds  not  the  ghost  of  a 
scent ;  and  here  I  am,  once  more  the  priest  of 
the  Oracle,  within  the  sanctuary  of  liberty- 
hall,  near  the  caverns  of  secrecy,  known  only 
to  the  initiated;  breathing,  you  will  readily 
believe,  a  purer  air  than  that  of  Bristol  gaol, 
with  better  companions  than  turnkeys,  and 
food  rather  more  relishable  than  brown  bread 
and  convict  gruel. 

I  may  add,  for  the  satisfaction  of  friends, 
that  my  general  health  is  very  good,  and  my 
character  of  mind  such  as  will,  I  trust,  enable 
me  to  suffer  with  patience,  nay,  even  with  joy- 
fulness,  the  sharpest  punishment  furious  per- 
secutors may  inflict.  "lis  true,  as  said  to  me 
by  a  friend,  within  a  prison's  gloomy  walls, 
hope  seldom  enters,  but,  he  added,  it  must  have 
an  end.  The  solitary  system  is  terrible  to  those 
who  cannot  think,  or  would  fly  from  their  own 
thoughts  ;  to  such,  the  ennui  and  listlessness 
inseparable  from  their  situation  is  more  dreaded 
than  any  other  species  of  punishment ;  it  prays 
upon  their  spirits,  and,  as  melancholy  experi- 
ence teaches,  oft-times  drives  to  madness.  I 
hope  to  show  my  persecutors  that  they  can 
neither  break  my  spirit  nor  drive  me  mad ; 
and  that  what  has  been  ill-naturedly  said  of 
woman's  heart,  is  true  of  my  constitution — it 
is  tender  but  tough  ;  they  may  bend,  but  will 
find  it  difficult  to  break,  it.  I  know  not  yet 
who  will  be  my  judge,  and  cannot  even  guess 
what  will  be  the  extent  (/V/wy  of  my  punishment. 
I  know  not  whether  I  shall  be  tried  by  a  Bristol, 
or  a  London,  jury ;  whether  my  trial  will  be 
fair  or  foul,  the  verdict  that  of  honest  men  or 
mere  legal  butchers — these  things  must  be  de- 
termined by  you,  and  the  friends  of  mental 
liberty  of  every  shade  of  opinion;  or,  as  quaintly 
said  by  my  valued  friend,  G.  Jacob  Holyoake, 
"  by  all  persons  desirous  of  securing  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion  to  Turk,  Jew,  Atheist,  or 
Christian — and  who  do  not  care  which." 

One  triumph  my  bitterest  enemies  cannot 
rob  me  of,  I  am  free  once  more,  unshackled  in 
body  and  mind,  prepared  to  wage  a  fiercer  war 
than  ever  against  bigotry  under  all  its  forms, 
whether  it  assume  that  of  liberality,  hypocrisy, 
or  audacious  and  open  cruelty.  The  Oracle 
will  again  speak,  shake  orthodoxy's  rotten 
bones,  and  make  priests  tremble.  This,  I  say, 
is  one  of  my  triumphs,  and  even  though  I  never 
have  ar.other  it  will  amply  repay  me  for  all  I 
have  or  may  endure.  Yes,  through  the  columns 
of  this  paper  I  can  now  do  what,  in  my  gloomy 
coll,  most  occupied  my  thoughts  ;  and  the  hope 
of  effecting  which,  made  an  otherwise  value- 
less life  sweet  and  desirable:  vindicate 
character  from  the  foul  aspersions,  the 
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and  concealed  attacks  of  bigot  foes  and  insidi- 
ous friends.  The  busy  malice,  the  gratuitous 
vindictiveness  of  the  latter,  would  provoke  a 
smile,  were  not  such  horrible  depravity  so  fatal 
to  the  cause  of  freedom.  No  sooner  was  I  cast 
into  prison  than  these  apostles  of  truth  began 
to  glorify  ;  they  struck,  because  they  thought 
me  down ;  what  I  knew  to  be  success,  they 
mistook  for  defeat ;  that  which  was  my  pride, 
was  rated  as  humiliation. 

When  this  paper  was  started,  I  expected  to 
be  cut  and  mangled  by  men  of  all  parties,  and 
all  sorts  of  opinion;  setting  myself  up  as  a  mark, 
it  would  be  folly  to  complain  of  being  shot  at. 
I  object  not  to  criticism,  for  whether  honest  or 
dishonest,  malicious  or  friendly,  ignorant  or 
enlightened,  it  is  to  me  always  pleasant,  always 
profitable. 

How  often  do  we  find  in  papers  professedly 
devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  extreme,  that  is  the 
only  true,  philosophical  principles,  that  the 
very  first  number  is  made  the  vehicle  of  a  fu- 
rious tirade,  or  the  most  base  and  cowardly 
insinuations,  not  against  the  enemies  of  human 
liberty,  not  against  the  violator  of  public  prin- 
ciple, the  public  tyrant,  or  canting  hypocrites, 
but  against  some  individual,  probably  the  edi- 
tor of  anotherpaper,who,asin  my  case, has  com- 
mitted no  other  crime  than  that  of  being  first  in 
the  field  of  great  and  truly  independent  moral 
warfare,  and  thereby  likely  to  carry  away  the 
profits  and  honours  which  may  attach  to  the 
bold  enunciation  of  proscribed  truths.  Whilst 
themselves,  popping  their  small  shot  from  be- 
hind a  masked  battery,  not  daring  to  show 
their  heads  ;  without  the  honesty  and  courage 
to  publish  their  names ;  but  skulking  behind 
that  of  some  bold  printer,  they  prate  about 
declaring  themselves  this,  that,  and  the  other  ; 
glorying  in  openly  and  unreservedly  proclaim- 
ing themselves  atheists;  they  find  fault  with  half- 
measure  half-witted  people  who,  like  myself, 
"will  write  articles  upon  the  question  '  Is  there 
a  God  ? '  in  which  they  pretend  to  deride  the 
notion  of  his  existence,  but  in  such  a  way  as 
to  leave  their  readers  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
they  have  not  some  God  of  their  own  behind 
the  curtain,"  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter, before  you  reach  which  you  will  find  me 
set  down  as  a  short-sighted  coward,  a  dealer 
in  bravado,  merely  for  the  want  of  something 
better,  one  who  mistakes  blustering  for  boldness 
and  decision ;  which,  together  with  verbosity, 
obscurity  of  meaning,  desire  to  appear  learned, 
and  being  grossly  abusive,  are  set  down  in  the 
category  of  my  vices.  All  this  gentle  reader,  and 
much  more,  was  written  of  me  by  a  friend,  who, 
though  I  know  him,  he  did  not  think  I  knew 
him ;  dipping  his  pen  in  gall,  he  thought  by 
writing  sub  rosa,  and  dealing  only  in  inuendoes, 
he  could  escape  detection. 

I  will  not  stoop  to  practice  that  which  I  con- 
demn, nor  deal  in  insinuation  when  the  attack 
should  be  open;  make  large  professions  of  cou- 
rage, yet  skulk  from  the  post  of  danger.  When 
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proclaiming  truth,  I  know  nothing  of  indivi- 
dual friendships  or  mere  party  societies.  The 
Oracle  of  Reason  was  intended  "  to  maintain 
the  right  to  publish  any  and  every  kind  of 
speculative  opinion," — "  to  deal  out  Atheism 
as  freely  as  ever  Christianity  was  dealt  out  to 
the  people,"  —  and  to  aid  the  best  minds 
among  the  liberal  party  in  casting  "  off  the 
swindling  kind  of  morality  that  frames  itself  to 
every  occasion,  including  all  the  abominations 
of  Jesuitry,  without  its  character,  grandeur,  or 
consistency,"  nor  will  I  allow  any  pretend- 
ers, of  mushroom  growth,  the  honour,  if 
there  be  any,  of  being  the  first  honestly , without 
mental  reservation  of  any  kind,  to  proclaim 
myself  a  perfect  Atheist,  and  teach  the  whole 
truth  "  without  mystery,  mixture  of  error,  or 
fear  of  man." 

The  above  remarks  refer  to  a  weekly  paper, 
styled  the  Atheist  and  Republican,  the  first 
number  of  which  appeared  without  date ;  but 
as  everybody  knows,  and  the  paper  itself  carries 
internal  evidence  of,  after  some  three  or  four 
numbers  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason  were  pub- 
lished. When  it  was  announced  through  the  press, 
that  a  paper  proclaiming  the  truth,  consistency, 
and  moral  grandeur  of  Atheism,  with  the  su- 
periority of  republicanism  over  every,  or  any 
other,  form  of  government  was  about  to  appear, 
I  was  greatly  delighted,  for  my  vanity  led  me 
to  consider  it  one  of  the  first  fruits  of  my  la- 
bours ;  for  who  could  doubt  that  the  Oracle  of 
Reason  opened,  paved,  and  showed  the  way  for 
the  Atheist  and  Republican!  The  child 
proved  a  froward  one,  but  I  will  not  cast  it  off 
or  disown  it,  nevertheless ;  and  though  it  is  a 
principle  with  me  that  in  general  more  is  done 
by  love  than  fear,  in  this  case  a  little  sound 
chastisement  will  not  be  amiss,  and  this  I  hope 
to  administer  without  "bluster,"  "  mere  abuse," 
or  "  bombastic  bravado."  Certainly  all  will  ac- 
knowledge that  I  have  good  reason  to  be  upon  my 
p's  and  q's,  when  the  great  unknown  of  the 
Atheist  has  been  kind  enough  to  inform  us 
that  "  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  talents 
(himself,  gentle  reader  !)  has  been  engaged  as 
editor,  and  more  than  thirty  able  writers  in 
science  and  literature," — surely  this  is  enough  to 
scare  one  out  of  one's  wits;  and  no  one  in  his  wits 
would  willingly  provoke  this  terrible  thirty- 
headed  giant,  not  to  speak  of  the  editor,  who 
will  be  a  sort  of  shield-bearer  or  page  to  a  more 
than  Falstaff;  who  tells  us  that  the  thirty  will 
attack  existing  prejudices  in  the  boldest  manner, 
notwithstanding  they  "  run  great  risk  from 
bigoted  persecution."  I  strongly  suspect, 
however,  that  this  monstrous  moral  giant,  like 
Polyphemus,  has  but  one  eye,  at  least  only  one 
eye  that  can  be  depended  upon,  so  that,  if  un- 
luckily that  one  should  be  put  out  or  seriously 
damaged,  the  boasted  strength  of  the  monster 
will  be  worse  than  weakness,  and  only  fatal  to 
himself. 

In  the  first  number  the  writer  finds  fault  that 
"  yet  no  one  has  had  the  courage  to  come  fairly 
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and  openly  before  the  public  and  say  (I  am 
an  Atheist,  and  I  glory  in  my  princi- 
ples ! '  " — now  beginning  with  what  is  vulgarly 
called  a  lie,  is  a  bad  beginning  for  those  who 
affect  to  teach  that  truth  alone  can  make  men 
wise  and  happy.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  there 
is  nothing  like  appealing  to  facts — one  fact  to 
the  purpose  being  here  just  as  good  as  a  thou- 
sand. Now  if  the  reader  will  look  at  the  article 
"  Is  there  a  God  ?  "  in  the  first  number  of  this 
paper,  printed  and  published,  be  it  remembered, 
four  clear  weeks  before  the  Atheist  was  in 
existence,  they  will  find  the  following  : — 

Not  ourselves  believing  in  any  designing  principle, 
mind,  intelligence,  cause,  or  what  you  will,-  distinct 
from  the  material  world ;  believing,  on  the  contrary, 
that  something  must  have  been  from  all  eternity, 
therefore  uncaused,  and  that  uncaused  something  the 
universe — we  are  perfect  Atheists. 

In  the  third  paper  upon  the  same  subject,when 
speaking  of  the  immorality  of  the  belief  in  the 
existence  of  any  kind  of  god,  I  observed, 

Upon  the  belief  of  a  god  hangs  nine-tenths  of  the 
vice,  falsehood,  and  misery,  and  all  the  religious  buf- 
foonery which  are  the  disgrace  of  civilized  societies. 
An  Atlas  of  error,  it  bears  upon  its  broad  shoulders  a 
world  of  immoralities. 

In  the  fifth  paper  I  was,  if  possible,  yet  more 
explicit,  and  lest  it  should  be  supposed  that  it 
was  in  consequence  of  what  has  appeared  in  the 
Atheist,  I  need  only  say  that  it  was  written 
long  before  I  had  any  notion  that  such  an  at- 
tack was  to  be  made,  the  substance  of  what 
appeared  having  been  made  known  to  me  by 
a  never  to  be  forgotten  friend,  through  the  bars 
of  my  prison.  The  passage  to  which  I  allude 
runs  thus — 

The  Atheism  of  these  papers  is  not  insintjative  but 
direct  ;  not  sham  but  real  ;  and,  good  or  bad, 
about  the  opinions  we  have  ventured  to  broach  there 
is  no  mistake  ;  there  can  be  no  mistake  ;  THERE 
SHALL  BE  NO  MISTAKE  ! 

We  deny  the  rationality  of  all  belief  in  a  god  or 
gods ;  in  which  denial  is  included  the  affirmation, 
that  there  is  good  and  sufficient  reason  to  Disbelieve 
in  any  such  existence. 

By  the  word  god  we  understand  a  persona  lit  v 
(let  ^upernaturalists  call  it  what  they  will)  distinct 
from,  and  independent  of,  matter. 

It  may  be  said,  that  though  I  declared  my- 
self an  Atheist,  yet  I  did  not  "  glory  "  in  being 
one;  I  would  just  hint,  that  to  "  glory"  in  any 
kind  of  belief,  is  the  part  of  a  fool,  not  a  phi- 
losopher. There  is  nothing  glorious  in  any 
kind  of  belief  whatever,  and  if  any  of  the  thirty- 
and-one  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read  my  "  In- 
troduction "  they  would  have  seen  it  declared 
that  "  If  men  have  not  yet  known  they  should 
now  be  taught,  that  it  is  neither  creditable  nor 
discreditable,  honourable  nor  dishonourable,  to 
be  an  Atheist,  a  Christian,  or  a  Mussulman." 
Surely  it  would  have  been  better,  more  honest, 
and  far  more  social  of  my  calumniators,  to  have 
attacked  the  philosophy  of  the  thing,  instead  of 
running  a  tilt  at  me  for  not  doing  that  which 
can  only  be  done  by  half-bred  infidels  and  tho- 
rough bred  fanatics. 

Having  convicted  the  Atheist  and  Republi- 
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can  of  barefaced  falsehood,  to  take  any  more  | 
pains  about  its  moral  character  would  be  but 
slaying  the  slain,  yet  I  must  upbraid  them  with 
their  want  of  filial  affection.  King  Lear  says 
of  the  ingratitude  of  his  daughters,  that  it  was 
as  though  the  mouth  should  tear  the  hand  for 
lifting  food  to  it ;  and  so  I  may  say  of  the  one, 
or  thirty-one  who  have  honoured  me  and  dis- 
graced themselves  by  foul  slander.  They  tell 
us  that  they  are  tired  of  the  old  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  desirous  of  seeing  Atheism  advo- 
cated in  a  proper  manner  by  an  organ  worthy 
of  it,  modestly  adding  that  it  will  be  their 
"task  to  supply  this  desideratum;"  they  are 
to  "  clear  the  stage  of  quacks,  impostors,  and 
madmen"  of  all  descriptions,  never  to  use  fine 
words,  that  they  may  "  appear  learned;"  they 
are  to  be  "  perspicuous  in  composition,"  and  as 
to  all  "  other  faults,  the  fact  that  they  have 
pointed  them  out  in  their  contemporaries,  is  the 
sufficient  guarantee  that  they  will  avoid  them 
themselves  ;"  then,  by  way  of  a  wind-up,  it  is 
hinted  that  "  they  have  opened  communication 
with  intelligent  correspondents  in  all  parts 
of  our  own  country,  in  America,  and  on  the 
Continent ; "  adding,  that  "  it  will  thus  be 
seen  that  no  pains  or  expense  has  been  spared 
to  ensure  originality,  variety,  and  CARE- 
FUL supervision."  Alas,  poor  Oracle!  thy 
Priest  must  hide  his  diminished  head.  Now 
the  sun  of  atheism  has  risen  all  mere  stars  will 
become  invisible.  Thirty  and  one  literary 
cooks !  pray  heaven  they  spoil  not  the  broth, 
nor  that  this  huge  mountain,  after  so  much  la- 
bour, bring  not  forth  a  mouse ! 

Upon  the  present  occasion,  I  have  confined 
myself  exclusively  to  the  lies,  conceit,  and 
puffery  of  this  paper;  and  if  I  live,  out  of 
prison  or  even  in  prison,  should  I  be  allowed 
my  pen,  I  will  expose  the  ignorance  of  these 
writers,  and  prove  by  "  reason  and  sound  ar- 
gument "  that  their  first  paper,  not  to  speak 
of  the  rest,  abounds  in  blunders  and  errors  in 
philosophy,  of  the  most  serious  kind.  Having 
been  the  first  openly  to  teach  atheism,  it  will 
be  my  duty  to  expose  those  who,  not  having 
sufficient  knowledge  on  the  subject,  bring  it 
into  discredit  by  their  swaggering  impertinence 
and  ridiculous  assertions.  I  will  show,  that,  in 
the  so-called  refutation  of  the  a  posteriori  ar- 
gument in  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  god, 
the  writer  has  really  deserted  the  atheistical 
position,  and  that  he  is  properly  what  is  called 
in  another  part  of  the  paper,  by  the  same 
writer,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  Catisationist,  not 
an  Atheist ;  and  if  not  a  Universal  chance-mon- 
ger, something  equally  silly— a  Universal  cause- 
monger.  So  far  at  present  the  Atheist  and 
Republicatii 

There  are  other  writers  whose  open  and  ho- 
nourable strictures  upon  my  proceedings, though 
severe,  are  worthy  of  the  most  respectful  at- 
tention. By  many  such,  the  style  of  my  articles 
has  been  objected  to,  as  being  "diffuse,  wordy, 
loose,   and    the  matter  wanting  method  and 
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sequence,  illogical,"  to  which  I  demur  not ;  no 
one  is  more  sensible  than  myself  that  my  style 
is  wordy,  diffuse,  &e.  I  am  no  logician,  anof 
fear  I  never  shall  be,  for  the  character  of  my 
mind  is  precisely  that  of  my  writings — hasty, 
irregular,  bold,  and  enthusiastic  ;  I  write  as  I 
speak,  and  speak  exactly  as  I  think,  so  that  my 
writings  and  speeches  have  always  one  grand 
merit,  they  are  the  fac-similies  of  my  mind. 
My  style  is  to  have  no  style  ;  and,  as  the  writer 
in  the  Odd  Fellow  shrewdly  hinted,  being  far 
more  apt  with  my  tongue  than  with  my  pen, 
there  is  in  all  I  have  written  the  vice  of  orator- 
ship,  not  close  and  connected,  but  rambling 
and  discursive ;  less  likely  to  please  logicians 
than  honest  men.  The  pen  is  not  my  forte,  I 
am  more  happy  with  the  tongue  ;  writing  clogs 
my  impatient  thoughts,  which,  whatever  may 
be  their  value,  are  always  in  a  hurry  to  display 
themselves,  generally  rushing  pell-mell,  helter- 
skelter,  without  regard  to  order,  precision,  and 
the  decencies  of  logic.  Therefore  it  is  that  I 
have  always  loved  speaking  better  than  writing, 
as  being  less  troublesome,  and  more  in  harmony 
with  my  temper  and  feelings.  I  never  wrote 
half-a-dozen  lectures  in  my  life,  though  I  have 
delivered  some  hundreds,  upon  a  great  variety 
of  subjects  :  the  most  successful,  and  decidedly 
the  best,  of  which  cost  least  in  preparation.  To 
be  a  close  reasoner  I  never  pretended,  still  less 
to  the  character  of  a  first-rate  logician.  I  do 
not  despise  those  who  have  this  happy  talent, 
no  one  can  more  admire  them,  but  I  admire 
only,  and  do  not  aim  at  rivalry,  or  hope  to 
reach  the  same  degree  of  excellence;  at  the 
same  time  candour,  and  not  vanity,  prompts 
me  to  say  that  there  are  in  my  writings  and 
speeches  excellences  of  another  kind,  which 
the  close  reasoner  and  adept  in  logic  may  strive 
in  vain  to  imitate.  There  are  as  many  kinds  of 
mind  as  of  human  faces,  and  therefore  in  judg- 
ing of  mind  we  should,  in  justice,  judge  of  it 
after  its  kind.  All  men  cannot  fill  the  same 
departments,  whether  of  science,  of  art,  or  of 
literature — it  is  enough  that  we  fill  our  own 
department  well.  My  department  in  the  work 
of  reform,  and  my  competency  to  fill  it,  is  not 
fairly  estimated  at  present,  and  how  should  it 
be,  when  those  who  criticise  neither  know  the 
materials  with  which  I  have  to  deal,  nor  the 
great  objects  I  have  in  view.  I  am  also  charged 
with  the  use  of  a  "  foul  admixture  of  scurrility 
and  abuse."  There  is  nothing  more  easy  than 
to  make  such  a  charge,  but  it  is  sometimes  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  determine  what  is,  and  is 
not,  scurrility  and  abuse.  Scurrility  and 
abuse  forsooth !  why  there  is  hardly  a  modern 
writer,  of  any  note,  who  has  not  been 
charged  by  his  enemies  with  being  scurrilous 
and  abusive;  it  is  the  common  cuckoo-cry  of 
all  who  are  well  lashed.  Expose  bigotry  in 
homely  phrase,  tell  the  truth  in  good  rough 
English,  you  are  at  once  denounced  as  a  low 
and  vulgar-minded  fellow.  Paine  is  now  ac- 
knowledged as  the  best  among  political  writers, 
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f  et  he  was  any  thing  but  choice  in  his  phrase- 
ology, or  gentlemanlike  in  his  diction.  "  Pub- 
icola"  is  now  our  most  popular,  if  not  our  best, 
jolitical  writer  ;  yet  I  never  heard  that  he  was 
•ernarkable  for  softness  and  delicacy  of  expres- 
uon.  Why,  who  has  not  heard  a  thousand 
imes  both  Paine  and  Publicola  denounced  as 
foul-mouthed,  scurrilous,  and  abusive  scamps  ? 
rhe  Dispatch  newspaper  is  the  very  pillar  of 
Teedom,  and  greatest  terror  of  evil-doers,  un- 
questionably the  most  extensively  useful  that 
iver  was  published ;  but  whoever  thought  of 
ooking  into  the  Dispatch  for  choice  flowers  of 
rhetoric  or  namby-pamby  phrase  ?  I  could 
extract  sentences  and  paragi'aphs  by  the  score 
from  the  columns  of  that  paper  that  my  censors 
would  at  once  acknowledge  throw  my  abuse, 
fee,  far  into  the  shade.  And  just  so  with  ban- 
ter and  ridicule,  which  even  the  clergy,  who 
are  such  nice  men  and  so  easily  shocked,  have 
aot  the  slightest  objection  to,  when  used  against 
the  horrid  tribe  of  infidels ;  but  if  used  by  Deists 
and  Atheists  against  Christians,  it  is  trumpeted 
forth  as  something  profane  and  shockingly  im- 
moral. I  know  fully  as  well  as  my  censors, 
that  foul  language  cannot  serve  any  but  a  bad 
cause,  but  I  deny  most  emphatically  that  a 
single  foul  sentence,  or  even  word,  has  been 
published  in  the  Oracle.  There  is  nothing  foul 
save  that  which  is  inimical  to  morals  and  hu- 
man freedom.  I  do  not  deny  that  "  the  offen- 
sively thrusting  forward  one's  opinions — singu- 
lar or  not — without  charitable  regard  to  the 
opinions,  prejudices  they  may  be,  of  others," 
is  not  justifiable  :  that  is,  I  agree  that  it  is 
sometimes  not  justifiable ;  as,  for  example,  I 
did  not  think  that  a  certain  noted  reverend 
gentleman  was  justified  upon  the  score  of  utility 
(and  there  can  be  no  other  justification  for  any 
act),  when  delivering  a  mock  sermon  on  the 
death  and  sufferings  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  said, 
in  a  tone  most  pathetically  ludicrous,  "  there, 
my  dear  friends,  there  was  the  blessed  saviour 
nailed  upon  the  cross  like  a  dead  rat  upon  a 
barn  door ; "  and  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that 
it  was  a  useless,  and  therefore  unjustifiable, 
trifling  with  human  feelings.  But  let  us  be 
careful  lest  criticism  degenerate  into  cant ;  let 
us  beware  lest  we  strain  charity  for  human  pre- 
judice too  far ;  let  us  be  watchful  that  we  make 
not  the  weakness  of  others  an  apology  for  our 
own  laziness  ;  and  that  we  hold  not  back  those 
truths  which  ought  to  be  told,  from  fear  of  being 
accused  ofneedlesslytlivv&tmg  forward  our  opini- 
ons. "  Truth  (says  Milton)  can  no  more  be  soiled 
by  human  touch  than  a  sunbeam  ;  though  this 
ill-hap  wait  on  her  nativity,  that  she  has  never 
yet  been  born  into  the  world,  except  to  the 
ignominy  of  those  who  brought  her  forth." 
Then  away  with  this  cant  about  liberality,  if  it 
is  to  interfere  with  our  highest  and  most  sacred 
duty,  which  manifestly  is  to  "  be  cruel  only  to 
be  kind,"  and  to  pronounce  truth,  even  though 
it  give  pain  to  morbid  human  feeling.  Who, 
in  the  world's  history,  ever  pronounced  a  great 
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truth,  for  the  first  time,  without  shocking  hu- 
man prejudices?  To  shock  unnecessarily  is 
cruel ;  but  the  science  of  justice  alone  can  teach 
whether  I  have  unnecessarily  shocked.  There 
are  feelings  we  ought  to  lacerate — prejudices  it 
is  criminal  not  to  expose.  Why  does  a  surgeon 
amputate  a  mortified  limb  but  to  preserve  the 
rest  ?  Amputation  is  a  bad  thing  but  some- 
times necessary,  nevertheless.  Surely  mind 
requires  analagous  treatment ;  its  errors  are  its 
rotten  and  mortified  parts,  in  poetic  phrase, 
the  gangreens  of  the  soul,  which  should  be  cut 
off  or  out  that  the  sounder  parts  may  be  pre- 
served. Who  could  be  so  blinded  by  his  charity 
as  not  to  see  that  there  are  prejudices  it  is 
criminal  not  to  expose,  just  the  sort  of  crimi- 
nality of  a  man — who,  seeing  the  assassin's  arm 
uplifted  to  destroy  those  he  should  protect  and 
cherish,  would  hesitate  to  run  him  through  the 
body,  because,  poor  fellow,  he  couldn't  help 
being  what  he  was,  and  his  nerves  might  be 
unpleasantly  shocked. 

But  I  should  not  do  justice  to  my  feelings, 
did  I  not  express  my  gratitude  for  the  acute 
and  manly  strictures  of  such  writers  as  the 
Odd  Fellow.  I  think  them  what  they  think  me 
— honest,  but  mistaken.  I  would  rather  have 
this  censure  in  such  a  spirit,  than  the  most 
extravagant  praises  from  the  lips  of  folly.  The 
would-be  critics,  who  are  the  unclean  birds  of 
the  press,  and  in  every  sense,  have  hardly  a 
feather  to  fly  with,  I  heartily  despise ;  in  my 
warfare  with  such  I  will  neither  give  nor  take 
quarter. 

Such  is  my  defence  of  the  Oracle,  its  leading 
principles,  and  the  style  in  which  it  has  been 
written.  It  is  a  mere  outline,  that  I  may  fill 
up  hereafter.  A  defence  of  its  principles  may 
be  considered  superfluous,  seeing  that  none 
have  yet  ventured  to  attack'  them,  all  opposi- 
tion being  confined  to  the  manner,  and  not  the 
matter,  of  the  thing. 

Having,  for  the  present,  disposed  of  these 
subjects,  I  must,  before  I  conclude,  say  a  few 
words  more  particularly  to  yourselves,  to  whom 
this  letter  is  addressed.  I  have  been  accused 
of  a  desire  to  break  up  your  party,  and  from 
its  wreck  form  one  of  my  own ;  but  for  this,  as 
well  as  other  calumnies,  I  was  fully  prepared. 
I  most  emphatically  deny  that  I  ever  had  any 
desire  to  break  up  your  party  ;  for  though  your 
present  practices  by  no  means  square  with 
my  notions  of  the  just  and  useful,  I  am  clearly 
of  opinion  that  your  party,  with  all  its  faults, 
is  the  most  advanced,  the  most  liberal,  and  de- 
cidedly the  most  useful  now  in  existence — but 
then  I  wish  it  to  be  known  as  what  it  really  is, 
and  not  to  hang  out  false  colours.  Your  leaders 
would  fain  have  you  thought  progressors  and 
free  inquirers,  whilst  you  are  no  such  thing, 
buta  mere  joint-stock  AS»ociATiON,banded 
together  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  bettering 
your  physical  and  moral  condition.  This,  I 
say,  is  a  laudable,  a  most  admirable  object ; 
but,  in  the  name  of  consistency  and  honour,  be 
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content  to  stand  before  the  world  in  naked 
truthfulness  as  what  you  really  are,  and  pretend 
not  to  a  character  that  does  not  belong  to  you. 
If  ever  I  had  an  interest  in  flattering  you,  it  is 
at  this  moment — but  I  disdain  to  do  it,  and 
would  rather  rot  in  gaol  than  obtain  your  sup- 
port by  the  crooked  ways  of  falsehood.     I  hear 
that  your  party  has  nobly  exerted  itself  in  my 
behalf— not  directly,  but  indirectly — not  as  a 
party,  but  as  a  body  of  enlightened  reformers. 
This  shows  that  you  are  sound  at  the  core  ;  it 
shows  that  you  feel  there  is  a  great  principle 
at  stake,  when  you  thus  sacrifice  individual  dif- 
ferences upon  the  altar  of  public  liberty.      I 
thank  you  for  myself ;    I  thank  you  yet  more 
for  the  sake  of  the  noble  cause  by  which  I  am 
prepared  to  stand  or  fall ;    for  be  assured  of 
this — come  what  may,  I  shall  remain  true  to 
the  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
You  have  seen  the  proclaimers  of  great  truths 
dragged  into  prisons  and  courts  of  law,  like 
sheep  to  the  slaughter;   you  have  seen  men 
murdered,  under  colour  and  pretext  of  law, 
legal  butcheries  and  j  udicial  assassinations — yes, 
such  atrocities  you  have  seen  or  heard  of.     In 
this   land   of   boasted  liberty   scaffolds   have 
streamed  with  blood,  multitudes  been  mowed 
down  en  masse,  and  dungeons  crowded  with 
victims,   that  the   Great  Whore — the   worse 
than  Babylonish  harlot — might  be  maintained 
in  all  her  shameful  glory.     You  will,  if  opinion 
be  not  aroused  and  shaken  from  its  death-like 
sleep,  see  in  me  one  more  victim  of  her  brutal 
lusts  and  fierce  intolerance.     It  is  for  you  and 
the  People  of  England  to  determine  whether  I 
am  to  have  the  mockery,  or  the  reality,  of  a 
trial — the  mere  forms,  or  the  spirit  of  justice. 
There  must  be  money  and  there  must  be  agita- 
tion— these  are  the  ingredients  to  be  thrown 
into  the  great  cauldron  of  opinion,  before  it  is 
possible  the  charm  of  mental  freedom  can  be 
•extracted  therefrom.  Money  finds  all  ways  open, 
aye,  even  courts  of  law  ;  let  us  see  if  enough 
cannot  be  gathered  to  open  that  of  the  Queen's 
Bench.   It  is  only  by  a  monied  agitation  public 
liberty  can  be  protected. 

Let  the  public  remember  that  the  real  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  my  opinions  are  correct  or 
incorrect ;  or  my  manner  of  expressing  them 
vulgar  or  refined ;  but  this,  and  this  only,  is 
the  question — Shall  men  suffer  persecution  for 
holding  any  set  or  kindof  opinions,  or  for  any 
manner  of  expressing  them  ?  Once  admit  the 
moral  right  of  any  man  or  set  of  men  to  punish 
others,  either  for  the  matter  or  manner  of  their 
opinions,  and  you  at  once  unchain  a  legion  of 
tyrannies,  and  open  wide  the  door  to  every  spe- 
cies of  cruelty.  "  Liberty  of  the  mind"  *is  all 
or  nothing,  to  confine,  is  to  crush,  it ;  and  like 
that  noble  writer  "  Publicola,"  "  my  principles 
apply  with  equal  force  to  any  and  "all  books, 
whether  the  name  be  Bible,  Testament,  Tal- 
mud, Koran,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,or  Shelley's 
Queen  Mab.  The  principle  is  general,  and  all 
cases  the  same."  Indeed,  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
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question  is  included  in  that  writer's  article  of 
December  19,  which  is  so  complete  a  refutation 
of  vulgar  fallacies  upon  this  subject,  that  I 
would  willingly,  did  space  permit,  transcribe 
the  whole.  The  following  passage  teaches  all 
that  is  just  in  principle  and  just  in  action,  as 
regards  opinion  : — "  I  know  nothing  of  Mr.  S. 
or  his  book,  nor  do  I  care  a  fraction  about  what 
that  book  may,  or  may  not,  contain  j  but  I 
hold  it  an  essential  principle  of  liberty,  that  he 
has  as  much  right  to  publish  his  opinions  as 
any  prelate,  orthodox  divine,  or  dissenter.  If 
there  be  error  or  indecency  in  his  works,  which 
I  do  not  assert,  the  antidote  is  not  to  be  found 
in  a  prosecution,  for  the  remedy  is  immeasura- 
bly worse  than  the  disease.  Where  then  is  the 
solid  remedy  to  be  found,  for  this  real  or  fancied 
evil  ?  Educate  the  people,  not  in  prejudices  of 
any  sort,  but  in  principles,  with  a  thorough 
latitude  of  inquiry,  of  expression,  and  publica- 
tion. At  present  the  phrase,  National  Educa- 
tion, is  little  else  than  a  fraudulent  device  to 
continue  the  old  system  of  supporting  preju- 
dices." Aye,  truly  is  it,  and  well  the  clergy 
know  the  fact ;  neither  really  instructing  them- 
selves, nor,  if  they  can  help  it,  allowing  others  to 
do  it.  They  care  very  little  about  errors  and 
indecencies — -'tis  simple  naked  truth  terrifies 
them  ;  and  it  is  precisely  because  they  are  cun- 
ning enough  td  know  that  real  education  would 
release  mankind  from  the  grasp  of  all  tyrannies, 
that  they  will  not  give  it  to  the  people.  I  deny 
that  there  is  a  single  indecent  expression,  or  a 
single  philosophical  error  to  be  found  in  the 
Oracle.  From  its  first  to  its  last  page  there  is 
not  a  single  paragraph  that  I  would  not  defend 
upon  any  rostrum,  or  even  in  any  court  of 
law ;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  even  though 
it  could  be  proved  to  contain  the  most  execra- 
ble, indecent,  and  stupid  trash  that  ever  was 
penned,  yet  to  persecute  its  author  would  be  to 
outrage  the  liberty  of  the  mind,  and  shock  all 
common  sense.  As  "  Publicola  "  wisely  says, 
"  the  remedy  is  not  to  be  found  in  prosecutions, 
but  in  the  general  diffusion  of  education." 

This  number,  the  reader  will  please  to  consider 
as  supplementary ;  and  in  future  the  Priest  of 
the  Oracle  will  speak  as  usual,  and  proceed 
with  the  consideration  of  those  subjects  he  had 
proposed  to  treat,  before  honoured  by  a  notice 
from  the  authorities.  Should  it  happen  that 
my  mouth  isstopped,  the  paper  will  be  edited 
and  conducted  by  friends,  whose  principles  are 
my  principles,  and  upon  whose  integrity  and 
talent  I  have  the  fullest  reliance.  So  that,  whe- 
ther I  am  in  or  out  of  prison,  the  Oracle  will 
still  boldly  pronounce  nature's  decrees,  in  spite 
of  human  decrees,  and  proclaim  philosophy 
without  asking  the  license  of  folly. 
Your  well  wisher, 

CHARLES  SOUTHWELL. 

Bristol:— Printed  &  Published  by  Field,  Southwell, 
and  Co.,  6,  Narrow  Wine-street. — London  :  Hether- 
ington,  Watson.— Glasgow  :  Paton  and  Love. 
Saturday,  January  1,  1841.  / 
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POLICY  versus  PRINCIPLE. 


To  the    SOCIALISTS   of   ENGLAND. 

LETTER    III. 
"  Honesty  IS  the  best  Policy." 

Friends, 
The  pressure  of  new  and  unforeseen  circum- 
stances renders  it  imperative  that  I  should  pro- 
ceed in  this  number  with  a  consideration  of 
matters  either  personal  or  simply  defensive  of 
the  principles  of  the  Oracle,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  advocated.  When 
the  last  number-went  to  press,  I  had  no  notion 
that  such  a  step  would  be  unavoidable. 
"  Coming  events  cast  shadows  before,"  and 
within  the  last  few  days  shadows  have  come 
upon  me  thick  and  fast — shadows  of  events 
particular  and  general  in  their  co»sequences, 
that  are  likely  not  only  to  affect  me  as  an  in- 
dividual, but  the  whole  human  race. 

Since  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  a  prisoner 
at  large,  by  virtue  of  leg-ba.il,  a  world  of  busi- 
ness has  crowded  upon  me.  The  storm  raised 
by  the  spiritual  witches  frightened  me  from  my 
propriety,  and  things  were  left  undone  which 
ought  to  have  been  done ;  but  good  fortune  is 
better  than  riches,  the  calm  succeeded  the 
storm,  the  thunder-cloud  of  bigotry  has  dis- 
charged itself  without  doing  me  much  damage, 
and  I  am  still  in  the  land  of  the  living.  If  my 
readers  think  me  merry  in  my  misfortunes,  they 
will  think  me  what  I  am,  and  ever  wish  to  be, — 
Galba  died  in  a  jest;  Socrates,  just  before 
drinking  the  fatal  potion,  rallied  his  weeping 
friends  for  confounding  him  with  his  carcass ; 
and  the  witty  Moore,  when  about  to  place  his 
head  upon  the  block,  was  careful  to  turn  aside 
his  beard,  "  as  that  had  not  committed  treason." 
Psha !  the  goods  of  life,  though  not  vanities, 
are  much  too  highly  rated ;  while  the  evils  to 
be  endured  are  strangely  magnified  by  useless 
panic  terrors.  Yet  I  love  not  the  tombstone 
philosophy — 

Life's  a  jest,  all  things  show  it ; 

I  thought  so  once,  but  now  I  know  it ; 

For  life  is  no  jest,  but  a  something  too  often 
terribly  earnest ;  a  serious  jest,  an'  it  be  one, 
now  that  rank  tyranny  clothes  itself  in  the 
robes  of  justice,  fanaticism  stalks  through  the 
world  like  a  pestilence,  and,  in  the  expressive 
words  of  Volney,  "law  is  sold  to  the  judge, 


and  the  judge  sells  justice  ;  religion  is  sold  to 
the  priest,  and  the  priest  sells  heaven."  It  is 
indeed  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  good  and 
wise  man,  in  looking  at  human  conceits,  fol- 
lies, and  wickedness,  has  more  reason  to  laugh 
like  Democritus,  or  weep  as  Heraclitus — or 
join  the  ranks  of  laughing  or  weeping  philo- 
sophers. I  am,  from  temper  and  habit,  to  be 
classed  among  the  laughers,  my  practice  being 
to  enjoy  the  good  without  churlishness,  and  all 
unavoidable  evil  without  repining. 

To  taste  the  sweets  of  life  with  alacrity  is 
virtuous,  whatever  starched  Pharisees  may 
preach  to  the  contrary  ;  to  drink,  without  a 
tear  or  sigh,  to  its  very  dregs  the  cup  of  bit- 
terness, is  infinitely  more  noble.  Fortitude  is 
the  most  sublime  of  virtues,  for  while  it  leaves 
to  the  mind  its  elasticity  and  zest  for  enjoyment, 
arms  it  against  the  rudest  shocks  and  sharpest 
arrows  of  fortune.  Those  who  object  to  my 
cheer  and  bustle  of  mind,  can  find  abundance 
of  gravity  elsewhere ;  and  though  it  may  be 
objected,  that  the  pronouncers  of  oracles  should, 
according  to  immemorial  usage,  be  solemn  men, 
"  whose  visages  do  cream  and  mantle  like  a 
standing  pond,"  yet  I  do  not  despair  but  that 
a  goodly  number  will  agree,  that  a  merry  priest, 
who  will  work  the  oracle  honestly,  would  not 
only  be  a  rare,  but  most  pleasant,  phenomenon. 
The  greatest  of  poets  has  asked,  "  why  should 
a  man  whose  blood  is  warm  within,  sit  like  his 
grandsire  cut  in  alabaster;  sleep  when  he  wakes, 
or  creep  into  the  jaundice  by  being  peevish  ?  " 
This  question  I  leave  the  snivelling,  groaning, 
and  plundering  maw-wormers  to  answer.  I 
am  now  out  of  gaol,  and  am  delighted  to  add, 
never  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  in  better 
health  and  spirits  ;  certainly  never  better  con- 
ditioned to  fight  the  battle  for  freedom  of  con- 
science, the  right  of  expression,  and  the  liberty 
of  the  press. 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  some  men, 
which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  no  one  knows 
where,  and  by  such  a  mysterious  flood  are  my- 
self and  my  affairs  floated  to  a  new  kind  of 
fortune.  I  am  about  to  commit  myself  to  the 
winds  and  waves  of  popular  opinion,  but 
whether  I  shall  reach  the  sought  for  haven  will 
depend  upon  the  state  of  the  political  atmo- 
sphere, my  general  skill  in  navigation,  and 
dexterity  in  the  art  of  trimming  the  sails.  To 
drop  metaphor,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  in  my 
present  situation  no  opportunity  of  setting  my- 
self right  with  the  public  should  be  neghoted  ; 
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which  desideratum  I  can  only  hope  to  achieve 
by  a  clear  statement  of  my  principles  and  prac- 
tice j  both  these  have  been  grossly  misrepre- 
sented by  friends  and  foes — by  sincere  folly 
and  interested  ignorance.  It  is  now  too  late 
to  ward  off  or  avoid  the  blows  that  have  been 
aimed  at  me,  but  it  will  be  quite  easy  to  deaden 
their  effect.  The  swiftest  cannon-ball  may  be 
effectually  stopped  by  a  few  feet  of  clay,  and 
nothing  stops  falsehood  in  its  career,  and  as  it 
were  breaks  it  in  pieces,  so  well  as  a  wall  of 
truth.  The  next  best  thing  to  avoiding  a  plague, 
is  to  counteract  its  effects ;  nor  can  I  better 
counteract  the  effects  of  spurious  criticism,  or 
so  well  arm  myself  against  either  private  malice 
or  public  hate,  as  by  the  publication  of  a  full 
and  candid  reply  to  all  who  have  in  any  way 
noticed  my  proceedings. 

The  elements  of  public  agitation  are  fast 
gathering,  and  opinion  once  aroused  will 
speedily  silence  bigotry,  and  make  the  hearts 
of  persecutors  for  conscience  sake  quail  within 
them.  It  is  notorious  that  John  Bull  cannot 
be  cudgelled  into  thought,  but  once  set  him  a- 
thinking  and  action  will  follow  close  upon  its 
lueK  He  will  not  "  mend  his  pace  by  beat- 
ing," but  put  him  in  motion,  be  but  lucky  or 
strong  enough  to  overcome  his  moral  inertia, 
and  attempting  to  stop  him  will  be  dangerous 
sport;  while,  like  the  ball  of  snow,  he  gathers 
and  strengthens  as  he  rolls.  The  French  di- 
rectory once  expressed  their  contempt  of  Eng- 
land by  describing  it  as  an  island  that  "  the 
sun  seemed  to  light  with  regret,"  and  whether 
it  arise  from  the  fogginess  of  our  climate,  from 
physical  or  moral  causes,  it  is  certain  that  En- 
glishmen are  not  easily  excited,  nothing  being- 
more  rare  in  this  country  than  strong  fits  of 
national  enthusiasm.  We  have  seen  such  things, 
but  they  are  rare  moral  phenomena,  the  result 
of  countless  abuses  and  years  of  incessant  agi- 
tation ;  as,  for  example,  the  enthusiastic  cry  for 
"  The  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the 
bill,"  which  all  know  we  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing— for  nothing  but  the  bill  we  did  have. 
Otway  says,  "  give  an  Englishman  his  harlot 
and  ease,  his  bottle  and  a  sea-coal  fire,  he  is 
yours  for  ever,"  which  may  be  true ;  and,  in- 
deed, I  doubt  very  much  whether,  in  the  pre- 
sent lax  state  of  morals  and  generel  fanaticism, 
more  than  a  score  or  two  of  true-born  Britons 
could  be  found  at  all  willing  to  resist  such 
temptations,  or  sacrifice  their  immediate  plea- 
sures for  distant  benefits.  There  is  far  more 
talk  about  the  rights  of  man,  than  there  exists 
spirit  to  realise  them  ;  far  more  noise  and 
clamour  about  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  than  disposition  to  fight 
for  them.  If  shouting  and  bawling  could  set 
men  free,  liberty  would  have  been  achieved  a 
thousand  times  over,  and  all  sorts  of  tyrannies 
long  since  made  to  bite  the  dust.  Yet,  for  all 
tins,  I  do  not  despair  for  public  liberty,  and 
the  great  cause  of  human  progression.  Corrupt 
judges  may  pronounce  their  iniquitous  decrees 


— decrees  cruel  and  bloody,  as  in  the  olden 
time,  when  blasphemers  were  burnt  for  an 
imaginary  god's  glory ;  and  a  brutal  Jeffries  \ 
hung,  without  remorse,  whole  scores  of  politi- 
cal offenders.  A  pattern  judge  !  who  always 
recommended  his  victims  to  plead  guilty,  that 
he  might  hang,  without  the  trouble  of  trying, 
them  ;  who  treated  them  with  the  sweet  sounds 
of  flutes  and  hautboys,  when  they  were  strugg- 
ling in  the  agonies  of  death,  facetiously  ob- 
serving, that  he  would  treat  them  with  music 
to  their  dancing.  It  was  recommended  that 
this  upright  judge  should  be  raised  to  the  peer- 
age, with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Flint,  and  I 
seriously  recommend  that  Mr.  James  Wood, 
of  Bristol,  who  is  quite  as  deserving  as  Jeffries, 
and  ought  at  least  to  be  knighted  for  his  pious 
efforts  against  blasphemers — I  say,  I  seriously 
recommend  that,  instead  of  plain  Mr.  James 
Wood,  he  should  be  styled  Sir  James  Beech. 
But  this  incidental  mention  of  Judge  Wood, 
reminds  me  that  if  I  do  not  defend  myself  now 
it  is  rather  doubtful  whether  I  shall  be  in  a 
condition  to  do  so  by  and  by ;  when  if  not 
hanged  and  treated  to  music  whilst  dancing 
upon  nothing,  I  may  be  killed  by  inches,  and 
all  possible  pains  taken  that  I  should  go  off 
quietly.  All  that  should  be  said,  therefore,  it 
may  be  wise  to  say  before  trial ;  for  trial  by 
jury  means,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  trial  by 
bigotry.  When  some  noble  spirits  were  carried 
before  the  French  revolutionary  tribunal,  they 
opened  their  vests  and  laid  bare  their  necks,  as 
signifying  that  they  came  to  execution,  not 
to  trial ;  and  those  who  go  before  a  British 
jury,  charged  with  sedition  or  blasphemy, 
should  go  prepared  for  the  appearance,  not  the 
reality  of,  justice ;  with  a  body  and  mind 
trained  to  suffer  that  torture  of  which  the 
solemn  mockeries  of  court*  are  but  the  prelude. 
A  trial  by  jury  for  the  impossible  crime  of 
blasphemy  is,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  sort 
of  judicial  prologue  to  what  I  have  before  called 
the  serio-comic  farce  of  "  Killing  no  murder." 
If  then  it  should  happen  that  a  jury  of  English- 
men can  now  be  found  so  lost  to  all  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  decency,  the  rights  of  conscience, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press — so  inexpressibly 
foolish  and  wicked  as  to  find  me  guilty  of  an 
impossible  offence,  why  the  judge  may — for  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  tay  what  judges  may  or 
may  not  do — shut  me  up  in  the  cold  cell  of  a 
felon's  prison,  denying  me  the  sight  of  friends, 
the  use  of  speech,  or  even  the  poor  solitary  sa- 
tisfaction of  wielding  my  pen,  either  in  my  own 
defence  or  in  furtherance  of  the  great  princi- 
ples of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty.  Such  are 
some  among  the  more  important  reasons  which 
have  induced  me  to  attempt  in  this  number  a 
filling  up  of  my  defence,  an  outline  of  which 
appeared  in  the  last  Oracle ;  but  more  especi- 
ally am  I  anxious  to  defend  the  article  on  the 
famous  "Jew  Book,"  both  as  regards  its  letter 
and  its  spirit ;  for  to  me  it  appears  that  it  will 
be  easy  work  to  brush  away   the  cob-web  ob- 
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jections  that  have  been  urged  against  that 
article,  and  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
reasonable  men,  that  it  must  take  rank  among 
the  most  usefnl  that  ever  issued  from  the  press. 
It  was  written  with  a  view  to  the  attainment 
of  a  grand  public  object.  That  object  has  been 
attained.  The  article  fully  accomplished  its 
mission.  Any  pains-taking  reader  may  see  at  a 
glance  that  it  is  not  written  in  my  usual  style 
— not  in  a  natural, but  forced,  manner.  It  was, 
in  fact,  written  to  try  the  question,  whether  a 
man  might  or  might  not,  in  this,  free  country, 
publish  any  opinions,  upon  any  book,  in  his 
own  or  any  other  manner.  Mr.Haslam  has  been 
called  a  low,  vulgar,  and  abusive  writer,  yet 
who  can  calculate  the  amount  of  good  that  his 
letters  to  the  Clergy  and  the  immortal  Bishop 
have  effected  ?  The  plain  truth  is,  that  any- 
thing written  against  church  or  state  tyranny, 
church  or  state  humbug,  or  the  book 3  and  sys- 
tems which  support  it,  never  can  please  bad 
men  ;  the  better  the  writing,  the  more  useful 
to  the  cause  of  freedom,  the  more  they  hate 
and  persecute  the  writer.  Had  I  written 
against  the  "  Jew  Book,"  not  merely  with  a 
feather  from  the  wing,  but  the  very  finger,  of 
the  angel  Gabriel  himself — if  I  had  written  the 
truth,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  people 
could  understand  it,  and  sent  that  truth  home 
to  the  very  recesses  of  human  prejudice,  who 
need  be  told  that  it  would  be  pronounced  by 
the  tools  of  authority  a  scandalous,  impious, 
profane,  and  blasphemous  libel. 

Yes,  great  has  been  the  outcry  about  this 
terrible  article  on  the  "  Jew  Book,"  for  the 
writing  of  which  I  have  received  golden  abuse 
from  all  sorts  of  critics,  infidels,  deists — all 
sorts,  kinds,  and  sizes  of  regenerators,  quarrel 
as  they  may  about  other  things,  are  harmonious 
and  loving  as  turtle-doves  about  this.  It  was, 
say  they,  so  outrageous ;  making  discussion 
rather  too  free  ;  as  much  as  to  say  to  the  au- 
thorities, "  I  have  said  all  that  can  be  said 
about  the  holy  book ;  now  touch  me,  if  you 
dare."  Yet  it  is.  strange  not  a  single  line  has 
been  written  against  the  matter,  but  only  the 
manner,  of  the  article  ;  as  though  bad  man- 
ners were  a  crime  against  the  state,  and  those 
who  are  not  lucky  enough,  or,  like  myself,  not 
always  willing  to  use  the  most  choice,  smooth, 
and  shabby-genteel  language,  had  offended 
against  the  laws  of  free  discussion  ;  surely  in- 
quiry has  come  to  a  fine  pass,  now  that  words, 
not  things,  are  attended  to,  and  all  matter  will 
pass  muster  if  manner  be  attended  to.  A  fine 
state  of  things,  truly  !  when  none  but  holyday 
and  lady  terms  are  to  be  used,  except  with  the 
fear  of  prisons  before  our  eyes,  and  literary 
men-milliners  can  alone  escape  persecution. 
There  is  nothing  more  easy  than  to  find  fault, 
but  to  find  fault  well ;  to  dissect,  without  mur- 
dering, opinions,  is  a  work  for  intellects  ri- 
pened and  matured  by  study  and  experience, 
and  not  for  half-witted  boys ;  but,  as  Byron 
savs, — 
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A  man  must  serve  hw  lime  to  every  trade 
Save  censure — critics  all  are  ready  made. 

There  are,  at  this  moment,  connected  with  the 
liberal  press,  some  of  those  small  young  critics 
— those  raw  recruits  in  the  infidel  army — who 
have  banded  themselves  together  to  watch  over 
their  own  interests  and  the  interests  of  philo- 
sophy. A  ministry  of  the  last  century  was 
called,  in  derision,  the  ministry  of  all  talents  ; 
now  this  society  may  be  called,  in  sober  truth, 
the  society  df  all  the  imbeciles.  This  I  know 
will  make  them  nib  their  pens,  dip  them  in 
gall,  and  do  the  valarous.  Well,  come  on, 
come  on,  gentlemen,  but  remember  the  lines  of 
Aristophanes — 

Look  to  your  wits,  or  else  you'll  meet 
Contempt  as  certain  as  defeat. 

The  truth  is,  and  it  is  one  of  importance,  that 
as  nations  refine  in  their  language,  they  mul- 
tiply in  vices  —  corruption  and  fine  writing 
rising  and  falling  together.  Why  the  writer  in 
the  Odd-Felloic,  who  has  criticised  my  conduct 
in  so  friendly,  but  severe,  a  spirit,  is  strangely 
at  fault,  and  is  himself  methinks  an  outrager 
of  what  he  calls  the  justice  qf  charity  ;  for  that 
justice  demands  that  the  good  as  well  as  the 
evil  should  be  pointed  out,  and  the  disease  to 
be  cured  made  of  some  account,  when  the  value 
of  the  prescriptions  are  to  be  determined.  He 
does  indeed  credit  me  with  "  honesty  and  moral 
worth,"  though  he  likes  not  the  "fashion  of 
my  mind ;"  but  if  an  utilitarian,  he  is  quite 
abroad,  at  sea,  as  the  sailors  say,  in  his  estimate 
of  my  conduct.  He  does  me  wrong  in  sup- 
posing that  I  mistake  foul  language  for  strong 
language,  or  mere  Billingsgate  scolding  for 
genuine  eloquence  ;  he  does  me  wrong  in  mak- 
ing such  charges,  and  in  my  person  outrages 
the  justice  of  charity  :  unless  he  can  show 
that  I  have  not  as  much  right — moral  right — 
to  express,  in  the  strongest  language  I  am 
capable  of  using,  my  disgust  at  the  "  Jew  Book," 
as  well  as  Christians  or  Infidels  have  to  express 
their  admiration  of  it.  The  book  's  a  book — 
and  a  fine  book  it  doubtless  is  !  I  am  told  to 
search  into  it,  for  no  other  end  surely  than  to 
exercise  my  reason  upon  it,  and  determine  for 
myself  its  fitness  or  unfitness  as  an  all-sufficient 
moral  guide  ;  and  certainly,  after  having  coolly 
and  dispassionately  read  and  reflected  upon 
the  article  in  question,  there  is  not  a  single 
sentence  contained  therein  that  I  would  wish 
to  recall,  or  could  conscientiously  retract.  The 
real  question  is,  have  I,  as  this  writer  asserts, 
while  "  objecting  to  your  party  for  your  pu- 
sillanimity and  truckling  suppression  of  your 
challenged  sentiments,  fallen  into  the  opposite 
extreme."  This  is  the  real,  the  true,  the  only 
question.  Now  what  does  he  further  say  ? — 
Socialists  should  mark  it  well,  "  That  he  has 
been  among  you  at  various  times,  but  has  never 
been  able  to  discover  any  certain  marks, 
whether  of  manner,  of  opinion,  or  of  conduct 
whereby  you  might  be  distinguished  from  the 
mass  of  professing  Christians  ;    that  in  your 
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innermost  sentiments  you  usually  maintain  as 
decent  an  appearance  of  conformity  with  cus- 
tom as  the  most  worldly  orthodox  can  desire." 
Now  I  have  long  seen  and  deeply  deplored  this. 
I  might,  had  I  been  a  mere  adventurer,  have 
found  it  far  more  convenient,  and  certainly 
more  profitable,  to  have  been  as  orthodox  as 
the  most  worldly  among  you,  but  I  decided  for 
another  and,  I  think,  a  better  course  ;  a  course 
tbe  very  opposite  to  tbe  one  usually  pursued  ; 
hoping  by  bold  action  and  patient  suffering,  by 
enlightened  precept,  and  honest  practice  to  give 
an  example  to  the  world  of  political  integrity, 
based  not  on  the  fear  of  a  god,  but  the  love  of 
man — not  on  the  lust  of  profit  and  power,  but 
an  ardent  desire  to  ameliorate  human  woes,  by 
utterly  destroying,  or  as  it  were  plucking  up 
by  the  roots,  that  detestable  spirit  of  hypocrisy 
which  is  at  once  their  parent  and  support.  And 
how  could  this  be  effected  but.  by  going  to  what 
the  world  calls  extremes  ?  I  hope  soon  to  make 
it  manifest  to  every  thinker  that  my  policy  in 
general,  but  more  especially  as  editor  of  this 
paper,  has  been  in  nowise  extremely  bad,  if  not 
extremely  good  ;  that  it  has  not  been  specula- 
tive merely,  but  eminently  practical.  As  to 
the  vulgar,  they  call  extreme  all  that  goes  be- 
yond their  local  and  shallow  notions,  having 
no  other  opinions  than  those  which  are  struck 
and  fashioned  in  the  moulds  of  custom.  There 
are  but  few  who  can  understand  that  it  is  with 
natures  as  with  reeds,  which  being  long  bent 
or  strained  in  one  direction  must  be  forced 
equally  in  the  opposite  direction  before  they 
can  be  made  perfectly  straight.  Those  who 
pity  my  rashness,  and  deplore  the  course  I  have 
taken,  on  the  ground  that  the  good  resulting 
therefrom  will  not  be  much,  that  at  best  it  will 
be  but  partial,  while  my  personal  sacrifice  is 
severe — they  may  be  told,  that  there  is  no  sa- 
crifice made  where  no  sacrifice  is  felt ;  what  is 
a  sacrifice  to  one  man  may  be  a  pleasure  to 
another.  Upon  the  mind  these  things  depend, 
there  being  nothing  good  or  bad,  pleasant  or 
unpleasant,  except  in  mind.  The  mind  is  the 
supreme  and  only  judge  as  to  the  fitness  and 
nature  of  all  things. 

It  is  hard  to  be  condemned  by  those  whose 
opinions  you  respect ;  it  tries  the  mind  to  be 
deserted  in  the  hour  of  need  by  those  very  par- 
ties for  whose  cause  we  have  fought  and  bled  ; 
but  for  such  condemnation  and  such  desertion 
I  am  fully  prepared,  so  that  I  am  safe  from  the 
sting  of  disappointment.  I  was  prepared  for 
honourable  and  dishonourable  opposition — the 
fierce  assaults  of  open  foes,  and  the  secret  dag- 
ger of  insidious  friends.  Whatever,  therefore, 
may  be  done  for  my  cause,  or  rather,  through 
me,  for  the  sacred  cause  of  human  liberty, will  be 
so  much  of  clear  gain — a  something  longed  and 
hoped  for,  not  counted  upon.  In  my  most 
sanguine  moments  I  looked  not  for  the  support 
of  the  many,  but  the  glorious,  the  gallant,  the 
thinking  few.  The  Oracle  was  too  antagonistic 
to  be  popular,  not  too  antagonistic  to  be  iust. 
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It  was  intended,  not  merely  to  pronounce  for 
truth,  but  against  falsehood  ;  not  merely  to 
teach  men  what  was  right,  but  fearlessly  to  ex- 
pose the  wrong,  and  wage  open  war  with  hy- 
pocrisy and  injustice,  whatever  form  they  might 
assume  or  by  whatever  party  they  might  be 
supported.  I  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  ex- 
pose the  cant  of  liberality  which,  if  not  speed- 
ily checked,  would  outbid  all  others.  I  felt 
that  in  the  present  struggle  for  political  rege- 
neration, what  is  called  charity  is  a  very  com- 
mon-place virtue;  as  Napolean  said  of  courage, 
so  commonly  attainable  as  not  to  demand 
special  attention ;  a  mere  element  of  human 
greatness,  which  should  always  give  way  before 
the  perception  and  practice  of  justice ;  and 
that  as  to  change  is  not  always  to  reform,  to 
be  charitable  is  not  always  to  be  honest.  The 
feeling  of  charity  is  good  or  bad,  according  to 
the  direction  given  to  it.  It  may  be  an  admi- 
rable virtue  or  an  odious  vice.  We  are  told  to 
have  charity  and  love  for  all  that  has  life  ;  but 
this  is  the  spurious  teaching  of  hollow  moralists, 
on  a  par  with  the  "  if  a  man  strike  thee  on  thy 
right  cheek  turn  unto  him  thy  left"  of  the  Jew 
gospel.  We  ought  not  to  have  charity  and 
love  for  all  that  has  life,  but  should  hate  that 
which  is  in  its  nature  hateful ;  to  hate  well 
being  a  noble,  a  glorious,  virtue ;  like  Dr. 
Johnson,  I  love  a  good  hater,  and  most  em- 
phatically deny  that  charity  is  necessarily  good, 
or  that  we  are  called  upon,  when  squaring  our 
conduct  in  harmony  with  the  science  of  justice, 
to  love  the  vicious  and  depraved.  The  wicked 
cannot  help  being  wicked,  nor  can  toads  help 
being  toads,  yet  I  always  abhor  toads.  I  tell 
you,  friends,  this  ceaseless  talk  about  charity 
is  the  very  cant  of  liberalism.  The  serpent  is 
a  hateful  reptile  that  we  tread  down  without 
remorse,  almost  without  pity.  We  hesitate  not 
to  destroy  the  public  robber,  to  preserve  our 
purse  ;  or  the  secret  assassin,  in  defence  of  our 
lives.  The  serpent  cannot  help  its  nature  ;  its 
poisonous  fang  and  vicious  instincts  are  its 
gifts  ;  its  "  character  is  formed  for,  and  not  by, 
it ; "  nor  can  serpents  any  more  help  being 
serpents  than  robbers  and  assassins  can  help 
being  robbers  and  assassins ;  but  they  are  no 
less  objects  of  horror  on  that  account.  Mr. 
Brindley  once  objected  to  me  that,  as  according 
to  socialism,  he  could  not  help  being  what  he 
was,  or  doing  what  he  did,  his  character  being 
formed  for  him,  it  was  inconsistent  in  me  to 
find  fault ;  to  which  I  replied,  that  I  treated 
him  precisely  as  I  did  bugs,  for  although  I,  and 
every  body  else,  knew  that  we  ought  to  be  very 
sorry  for  bugs,  seeing  that  the  poor  things  have 
their  characters  formed  for,  and  not  by,  them, 
yet,  that  they  were  such  nasty,  dirty,  unpleas- 
ant insects  that,  whenever  I  caught,  I  invaria- 
bly squeezed  the  life  out  of  them.  Mr.  Brindley 
made  no  answer  to  this  ;  how  should  he,  though 
he  had  had  the  gift  of  tongues  ? 

Now  I  ask,  is  a  serpent,  a  toad,  a  highway 
robber,  or  midnight  assassin  more  hateful,  more 
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inimical  to  public  weal  than  the  open  or  secret 
foes  of*  human  liberty  ?  Is  there  anything  more 
vile  that  crawls  the  ground  than  a  persecuting 
furious  bigot,  if  it  be  not  the  insidious  pretender 
to  liberality  ?  who  shrouding  himself  in  dark- 
ness, or  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  strikes 
a  blow  at  mental  freedom  through  the  sides  of 
its  advocates  ;  either  "  damns  with  faint  praise" 
those  who  openly  attack  human  errors,  or 
places  upon  an  equal  footing  the  conduct  of  a 
man  who  shocks  human  prejudice  by  the  honest 
advocacy  of  proscribed  truths,  and  that  of  the 
cruel  bigot  who,  armed  with  all  the  terrors  of 
the  law,  consigns  his  victim's  body  to  the  tor- 
tures of  a  dungeon  ;  violent  attacks  upon  opi- 
nions and  prejudices  being  placed  in  the  same 
category  with  the  fierce  intolerance  of  blood- 
thirsty bigots.  Oh  shame,  shame,  where  is  thy 
blush  ?  Alas  !  for  liberty,  when  such  are  her 
chosen  advocates !  These  are  the  men  who 
•protect,  whilst  they  pollute,  the  sanctuary  of 
liberty.  The  serpent's  fang  we  may  guard 
against,  but  the  poison  of  an  insidious  politician 
is  worse  than  that  of  asps.  Beware  of  your 
political  Iago's,  who  kill  men  in  the  dark,  cry- 
ing out  lustily  "  Where  be  these  bigot  thieves?" 
It  was  my  first  and  last  wish,  when  in  prison, 
that  I  might  once  more  be  permitted  to  use  the 
pen  and   expose   those  who  had  thus   acted. 

Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash  :    'tis  something, 

nothing  ; 
'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands; 
But  he  that  niches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

I  will  proceed  to  defend  that  reputation  in  the 
true  spirit  of  Socialism,  which,  if  I  mistake  not, 
is  simply  this — to  say  what  is  true  and  do  what 
is  right.  I  know  I  shall  be  blamed  by  prudent 
men  of  all  shades  for  speaking  out  just  now, 
and  bringing  a  fresh  host  of  enemies  on  my 
back,  when  Heaven  knows  I  have  enough  for 
an  Atlas  already  j  I  shall,  however,  take  my 
own  course,  as  the  folks  say,  "  go  to  the  Devil 
my  own  road,"  as  undoubtedly,  if  I  wait  for  a 
fit  and  convenient  time  to  be  honest,  it  will  be 
at  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet ;  like  the  old 
philosopher's  marriage,  a  thing  never  to  hap- 
pen :  when  young,  not  yet ;  when  old,  not  at 
all.  But  as  I  have  read  and  got  by  rote,  that 
shallow  streams  maintain  their  currents,  whilst 
swelling  rivers  oft  beat  down  their  banks  and 
leave  their  channels  empty,  I  have  determined 
to  play  in  future  the  shallow  stream,  and  not 
the  roaring  torrent ;  in  short,  turn  prudent  and 
mealy-mouthed,  compared  with  what  I  have 
been  ;  get  no  more  deep  wounds,  but  turn  tac- 
tician in  the  great  battle  with  Infidel  whitelivers 
and  Christian  bigots.  I  have  already  said  that 
my  constitution  is  tender  but  tough,  that  the 
Bristol  worthies  may  bend,  but  find  it  difficult 
to  break,  it ;  that  during  my  seventeen  days' 
solitary  confinement  my  spirits  never  flagged  ; 
that  my  body  did  swell,  if  not  grow  fat,  upon 
misery,  and  that  as  hogs  will  greatly  enlarge 
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when  fed  upon  wash,  that  my  corporation  en- 
larged upon  the  slightly  salted  water  gruel  of 
convicts  ;  perhaps,  however,  it  was  rather  the 
kindness  of  friends,  and  a  good  conscience,  than 
the  water  gruel,  that  made  me  thrive  so  well ; 
I  rejoiced  in  suffering,  for  I  felt  that  in  my  case 
individual  suffering  would  insure  universal  be- 
nefit. It  has  been  supposed  that  my  imprison- 
ment was  a  defeat.  Oh  !  great  mistake,  it  was 
my  triumph.  "All  the  world's  a  stage  ;"  my 
part  is  to  suffer ;  and  that  of  the  lovers  of 
freedom  to  act.  The  character  is  of  my  own 
selection,  and  it  will  be  my  pleasure,  as  it  is 
my  greatest  pride,  to  sustain  it  well.  Let  but 
the  Liberals  of  England  now  play  their  part, 
and  success  is  certain.  I  have  been  accused  of 
injuring  your  cause,  by  abandoning  practical 
measures,  and  calling  men's  attention  to  mere 
speculations.  If  by  your  cause  I  am  to  under- 
stand the  cause  of  freedom  and  general  happi- 
ness, I  say  it  is  false  ;  but  if  my  accusers  mean 
that  the  local  interests  of  your  party  will  be 
injured  by  a  course  that  leads  to  general  good, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  injure  it.  I  look  to  the  good 
of  the  whole,  not  to  the  interests  of  party  ;  the 
moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  masses,  not 
the  exclusive  interest  of  any  knot  of  individuals. 
It  is  in  your  organ,  The  New  Moral  World, 
that  I  have  been  called  an  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstance, "  directing  the  attention  of  mem- 
bers to  speculative,  rather  than  practical,  sub- 
jects." This  spiteful  little  bit  of  "  progress  " 
was  written  and  published  while  I  lay  in  a 
dungeon,  suffering  for  conscience-sake.  It  was 
published  in  the  organ  of  your  party — a  party, 
the  principles  of  which  I  have  advocated  pub- 
licly and  privately,  as  an  independent  indivi- 
dual, for  more  than  eleven  years — being  an  ac- 
credited missionary  during  the  last  fifteen  or 
sixteen  months — in  an  honest,  consistent,  and 
unflinching  spirit.  Surely,  there  is  something 
more  in  this  than  natural,  if  philosophy  could 
find  it  out.  The  truth  is,  my  public  conduct 
has  given  great  offence  to  the  late  editor,  and 
now  manufacturer  of  "  progress."  I  am  the 
only  missionary  who  dared  to  take  that  social 
Bashaw  by  the  beard,  or  ventured  to  disturb 
him  in  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  snug  little 
literary  freehold,  The  New  Moral  World. 
Those  who  take  the  mad  bull  by  the  horns, 
should  not  complain  if  he  happened  to  get 
gored.  How  then  should  I  whine  about  this 
slight  laceration  ?  Indeed,  the  matter  is  only 
mentioned  here  upon  public  grounds, else  would 
the  opinions  of  the  individual  himself,  consi- 
dered as  an  individual,  be  suffered  to  pass  aa 
the  idle  wind,  which  I  respect  not.  It  was  a 
saying  of  Attalus,  "that  the  malicious  and  the 
mischievous  were  not  so  lucky  as  poisonous, 
reptiles,  for  they  always  swallow  a  portion  of 
their  own  poison : "  nor  is  this  an  idle  saying  ; 
for  the  dealers  in  malice  and  mischief,  always, 
suffer  deeply,  much  more  deep  mental  agony 
than  those  they  labour  to  destroy.  I  know 
that  he  will  writhe  under  this  infliction,  aud 
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only  writhe  the  more  because  it  is  so  just.  He 
is  a  very  clever,  shrewd  man,  perhaps  the  cle- 
verest of  your  party;  but  I  warn  the  Social 
body  to  beware  of  him  :  but  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary :  for,  though  every  member  of  your  body 
admire  his  talents,  there  is  not  a  dozen  who 
think  him  a  safe  man  ;  not  like  Sam  Slick's 
friend,  who  was  too  knowing  by  half  for  the 
people's  interests,  and  not  half  knowing  enough 
for  his  own.  Mr.  George  Alexander  Fleming 
is  rather  too  knowing  for  other  people's  inter- 
ests, and  quite  knowing  enough  for  his  own  ; 
and  so  I  leave  him  for  the  present  to  "  read, 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest,"  (as  the  par- 
sons say)  what  is  here  written. 

Private  vices,  we  have  frequently  been  told, 
are  public  benefits,  perhaps  it  may  be  so  where 
all,  from  A  to  Z,  in  miscalled  society,  is  essen- 
tially hollow,  false,  and  corrupt ;  but  I  never 
yet,  heard  it  affirmed  that  public  vices  were  ne- 
cessarily private  benefits,  and  if  I  had,  I  should 
no  more  believe  one  than  the  other,  my  con- 
viction being  that  vice,  for  no  other  reason  than 
because  it  is  vice,  cannot  be  either  a  public,  or 
a  private,  benefit ;  I  therefore  war  with  vice, 
whatever  form  or  character  it  may  assume,  but 
particularly  with  the  vices  of  public  men,  whose 
public  or  private  delinquencies  are  unquestion- 
ably the  most  important  in  their  effects. 

This  may  be  called  "  too  antagonistic,"  but 
even  the  worm,  when  trodden  upon,  will  turn; 
and  this  man's  self-sufficient  arrogance  has  been 
too  long  winked  and  connived  at,  nor  is  he,  as 
I  was  when  he  opened  the  war,  in  a  felon's 
prison  ;  else  would  I  rather  have  my  hand 
severed  from  my  body  than  write  a  syllable 
against  him ;  he  rejoiced  in  what  he  thought 
my  downfall,  gloated  over  my  misfortunes,  and 
when  he  saw  the  press  had  neglected  to  report 
my  case,  cxultingly  exclaimed,  "  This  must 
have  been  the  bitterest  part  of  the  pill  he  had 
to  su-a/low."  Rare  speech  for  a  Social  friend  ! 
What  think  you,  could  a  devil  have  said  any- 
thing better  ? 

He  was  mistaken,  the  pill  I  had  to  swallow 
was  not  bitter  ;  and  as  to  the  press,  I  did  not 
despair  but,  sooner  or  later,  they  would  do  me 
justice;  I  would  not  now,  with  all  the  terrors 
of  imprisonment  hanging  over  me,  change 
places  with  Mr.  Fleming,  or  barter  away  my 
chances  of  happiness  for  his.  Principle  in  a 
dungeon  is  sometimes  better,  and  the  source  of 
more  real  joy,  than  the  riches,  the  honours,  the 
corruptions  of  a  palace.  Who  would  compare 
the  happiness  of  the  just  Aristides  with  that  of 
the  rich  and  cunning  Themistocles,  or  weigh  in 
the  scales  of  the  mind  the  joys  of  Croesus 
against  those  of  Cato.  The  integrity  of  Aris- 
tid  s  was  worth  more  than  the  left-handed 
wisdom  of  his  rival  ;  and  while  there  is  virtue 
in  humanity  the  di  ath  of  Cato  will  always  claim 
more  of  sympathy  and  admiration,  than  the 
proudest  triumphs  ofCsBsar;  This  is  just,  and 
redowns  to  the  honour  of  our  species  ;  for  if 
with  Epieuros,we  affirm  that  "pleasure  is  the 
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chief  good,"  it  cannot  be  denied  to  the  stoics 
that  fortitude  is  the  chief  virtue.  I  affirm  that 
the  nobles  of  our  race,  the  details  of  whose 
actions  cast  such  brilliant  lustre  upon  the  dark 
pages  of  history,  were  men  who,  like  Cato  and 
Sydney,  resisted,  to  the  death,  the  mandates  of 
tyrants,  and  infused  into  the  breast  of  their 
countrymen  the  warm  and  generous  spirit  of 
truth  and  justice.  Our  present  degenerate  race 
of  pigmy  reformers  talk  of  charity  when  they 
should  practise  fortitude,  and  are  thrown  into 
a  cold  sweat,  shivering  like  men  with  the  palsy, 
at  the  bare  mention  of  dangerous  resistance. 
So  excessive  now  is  political  caution,  that  one 
would  almost  imagine  that  the  reform  field  was 
full  of  pitfalls ;  while  political  speeches  and  in- 
fidel writings  are  so  nicely  attuned  to  public 
prejudices — so  much  in  harmony  with  popular 
ideas — that  the  people  are,  as  it  were,  com- 
pletely sounded  from  "  their  lowest  note  to  the 
top  of  their  compass."  These  men  talk  of  free 
discussion  ;  but  where  are  they  who  act  upon 
their  talkings  ?  Where  are  the  public  men  who 
cast  off  every  rag  of  hypocrisy,  and  stand  in 
naked  honesty  before  the  eyes  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  ?  Never  had  reformers  more  reason 
to  say,  with  the   eloquent  Home, — 

Sincerity,  thou  first  of  virtues, 

Let  no  mortal  quit  thy  onward  path  ; 

Though  from  the  gulph  of  hell  Destruction  cry 

To  take  Dissimulation's  whining  way. 

There  is  hardly  a  vice  that  is  not  born  of  and 
nurtured  by  hypocrisy  :  yes,  hypocrisy  is  not 
only  the  master  vice,  but  the  very  root  and 
support  of  all  vice.  One  stream  of  corruption — 
political  frauds,  religious  madness — flow  from 
this  one  source  as  from  an  inexhaustible  foun- 
tain. Politics  is  reduced  to  a  mere  science  of 
villainies ;  religion  is  the  trade  of  sharpers ; 
while  social  deception  is  the  cause  of  .Hydra- 
headed  woes.  Such  is  the  state  to  which  civili- 
zation has  reduced  us — a  state  of  madness,  dis- 
ease, and  worse  than  death.  Has  the  rent 
reached  the  foundations  of  society  ?  Arc  its 
vices  incurable  ?  and  if  not,  how  are  they  to  be 
cured  ?  Is  it  by  telling  men  what  is  right 
merely,  or  by  showing  them  what  is  right? 
WThy,  the  world  has  been  deluged  by  precepts, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  deluged  by  corruption. 
Is  it  by  going  with,  or  bravely  stemming,  the 
tide  of  human  vices  ?  Is  it  by  asserting  or 
lowering  the  dignity  of  human  nature  ?  In 
short :  is  it  by  public  men  showing  noble  ex- 
amples of  self-sacrifice,  dauntless  courage,  and 
persevering  honesty,  or  by  chiming  in  with  the 
base  crowd  of  liars,  deceivers,  and  plunderers, 
that  the  world  is  to  be  radically  reformed  ? 
Who  will  be  bold  enough  to  say  what  even  one 
mind  entirely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
but  one  example  of  integrity  of  purpose,  may 
effect  for  the  present  and  future  generations  ? 
Folly  of  every  kind  has  had  its  martyrs ;  and 
let  but  the  noble  '•  army  of  martyrs  "  for  truth's 
sake  once  take  the  field,  and  victory  is  certain. 
Like  the  sacred  band  of  Thebes,  their  attack 
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would  be  irresistible,  and,  if  destroyed  at  all, 
they  must  be  cut  down  as  one  man. 

It  is,  indeed,  free  discussion  that  we  want, 
for  that  alone  will  cure  all  moral  evils.  Nothing 
so  sharpens  our  intellectual  weapons  as  what 
Tuley  calls,  "the  files  of  disputation."     But 
minds    cannot,    like    horses,    be    well    exer- 
cised in  harness,  for  mind  abhors  the  bit  and 
the  bridle,  which,  though  they  may  break  in, 
cannot  strengthen  or  improve  it.    No  !    Discus- 
sion should  be  free,  open,  generous,  and  bold ; 
for  who  can  fight  well  in  chains,  or  discuss  with 
profit  in  the  bonds  of  fear  ?     Who  that  reads 
after  dinner  speeches,  or  listens  to  the  decla- 
mations of  public  men,  does  not  feel  his  hu- 
manity degraded  by  the  idol  talk  about  liberty 
of  speech,  and  that  liberty  of  press,  which,  "if 
we  have  it  not  we  die,"  all  of  which  is  idle  rhodo- 
montade,  rhetorical  rant,  or  foolish  vapouring. 
We  have  not  liberty  of  speech  and  never  had. 
We  have  not  liberty  of  the  press,  and  never 
shall  have,  if  some  are  not  prepared  to  brave 
fate  and  all  the  malice  of  bigotry.  It  is  because 
we  have  not  the  liberty  of  the  press,  that  we 
are  morally  dead,  with  no  real  intellectual  vi- 
tality.    No  one,  save  myself,  has  dared  to  try 
the  hazardous  experiment,  of  not  only  talking 
about  the  liberty  of  the  press,  but  endeavouring 
to  realize  it.  There  are,  to  my  knowledge,  many 
Atheists  among  your  missionaries,  yet  no  one 
has  dared  publicly  to  proclaim  Atheism  :  no  ! 
not  one.  I  am  not  now  finding  fault,  but  merely 
stating  the  fact ;  nor  is  it  merely  that  they  are 
Atheists,  but  they  will  also  privately  and  co- 
vertly, through  the  press,  declare  that  nothing 
short  of  Atheism  will  regenerate   the   world. 
This,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  not  the  way 
to  "  teach  truth  without  mystery,  mixture  of 
error,  or  fear  of  man  j"  which,  when  I  have 
heard  them  pompously  promise  from  the  Social 
rostrum,  it  has  reminded  me  of  iEsop's  crow, 
that  dressed  itself  up,  and  swaggered  about  in 
the  gaudy  plumage  of  the  peacock.     Nor  is  it 
merely  in  your  society  that  Atheists  are  to  be 
found,  for  they  are  thickly  strewn  in  all  direc- 
tions :  there  are  thousands  entirely  unconnected 
with  you,  or  your  principles;  and  yet  I  am  the 
only  man  who,  without  concealing  myself  be- 
hind a  printer's  name,  have  frankly  and  openly 
avowed  myself  a  perfect  Atheist.  And  this  is  not 
because  I  consider  it  meritorious,  or  Atheism 
any  thing  to  be  proud  of,  but  because  I  love 
sincerity,  of  which  I  wish  to  show  an  example 
to  the  world.  I  do  not  say  as  a  modern  French 
philosopher, "  I  have  the  honorto  be  an  Atheist;" 
but  I  do  say,  that  I  have  the  pleasure,  the  ad- 
vantage, and  the  good  fortune,  to  be  one.     As 
to  pride,  were  I  proud  of  anything,  it  would  be 
my  perfect  sincerity,  not  my  perfect  Atheism. 
Those  who  have  ventured  to  call  me  coward, 
will  find  the  best  reply  in  the  article  on  the 
"  Jew  Book,"  which,  if  iiot  satisfactory,  I  shall 
attempt  no  other ;  for  sure  (as  Paddy  says), 
such    a   coicardly  article    never    before    was 
written. 
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Having  now  balanced  all  my  accounts  and 
settled  with  my  creditors,  as  becomes  an  honest 
tradesman  at  the  Close  of  the  year,  I  shall,  in 
No.  7,  commence  business  anew. 
Your  well  wisher, 

CHARLES  SOUTHWELL. 

[It  was  the  intention  of  the  Editor  to  have  confined 
the  Supplement  to  his  defence  ;  but  the  copy  fur- 
nished by  him  was  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose ; 
the  following  short  and  appropriate  essay,  intended 
for  another  number,  has  been  inserted  to  supply 
the  deficiency.] 

ON  FANATICISM   AND  FANATICS. 

There  are  fanatics  in  all  parties ;  that  is,  men 
with  more  enthusiasm  than  judgment,  who  do 
much  mischief,  with  the  very  best  intention. 
Fanaticism  is  the  fever  of  our  moral  being;  in 
all  cases  a  dangerous  disease,  but  when  it  as- 
sumes the  religious  form,  the  most  odious  and 
dangerous.  A  fanatic  in  authority,  who  think3 
he  does  his  god  a  service  by  persecuting  for  opi- 
nion's sake,  will  rejoice  in  cruelty  and  glory  in 
human  slaughter !  He  measures  his  chances  of 
happiness  in  other  worlds,  by  the  mischief  he 
effects  in  this ;  seizes  upon  his  unhappy  victim, 
and  legally,  if  he  can,  or  illegally,  if  he  dare, 
kills  him  at  once,  or  by  inches— by  the  solitude, 
the  clamps,  and  miseries  of  a  prison,  or  the 
sharp  and  ready  axe  of  the  executioner.  The 
fanaticism  of  politics  is  strong  and  virulent, 
but  religious  fanaticism  is,  as  observed  by  a 
writer  in  The  Dispatch,  "  a  poisoa  that  tinges 
and  pollutes  the  human  mind  on  all  subjects 
connected  with  political  institutions  and  liberty, 
social  or  religious."  The  grasping  selfishness, 
the  hatreds  and  heart  burnings  of  politicians, 
are  bad  enough,  but  the  vile  hypocrisy,  the  low 
cunning,  sordid  baseness,  grovelling  vice  of  re- 
ligious fanatics,  throw  all  other  kinds  of  moral 
enormities  into  the  shade.  To  reason  with  them 
is  waste  of  labour,  they  are  deaf,  and  more 
loathsome  than  an  adder — reason's  voice  would 
never  charm  them,  charm  it  never  so  wisely. 
They  seem  to  be  instinctively  cruel,  and  make 
one  ready  to  say,  with  Gratiano,  "  They  al- 
most make  me  waver  in  my  faith,  and  hold 
opinion  with  Pythagoras,  that  the  souls  of  ani- 
mals infuse  themselves  into  the  trunks  of  men : 
for  their  desires  are  wolfish,  bloody,  starved, 
and  ravenous." 

Fanaticism  rarely  takes  root  in  the  soil  of 
philosophy,  the  general  character  of  which  has 
hitherto  been   cold,  heartless,  and  without  a 
spark  of  enthusiasm.  All  the  beauties  of  fiction, 
charms  of  poetry,  and  flowers  of  rhetoric,  have 
been  brought  to  the  aid  of  religion,  whilst  phi- 
losophy has  lain  neglected,  or  been  treated  with 
contempt,   as    a    suspicious   and  ill-favoured 
thing ;  and  taught,  if  taught  at  all,  in  so  luke- 
|  warm  and  passionless  a  spirit,  that  its  teachers 
|  might  be  mistaken  for  calculating  machines, 
j  or  a  corpse  newly  galvanized. 

But  that  philosophers  cannot  be  offended  at 
'  the  freedom  of  my  expressions,  I  should  fear 
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to  bring  another  hornets'  nest  about  my  ears, 
seeing  that  I  am  tolerably  well  stung  already. 
The  teachers  of  philosophy,  political  and  social, 
are  unquestionably  men  of  warm  heads,  but 
there  is  a  coldness  in  all  their  conduct ;  it  has 
none  of  the  warmth,  fervour,  and  enthusiasm 
which  might  be  expected  to  spring  from  a  just 
appreciation  of  things.  This  peculiarity  dis- 
tinguishes, I  think  not  advantageously,  what 
is  called  the  Infidel  School  of  Philosophy.  I 
speak  now  of  the  honest  men  of  that  school, 
the  best  of  whom  I  have  found,  with  some  rare 
exceptions,  men  of  fine  intellects,  but  little 
warmth  or  fervour,  in  poetic  phrase, "  as  though 
an  icy  something  hung  about  the  heart."  As 
to  the  dishonest  men  of  the  Infidel  or  Philo- 
sophic party,  there  is  not  a  grain  of  fanaticism 
in  them,  except  it  be  fanaticism  in  the  cause  of 
pelf:  their  enthusiasm  never  reaches  higher 
than  their  interest ;  while  their  mode  of  teach- 
ing is  determined  by  the  market  price  of  opi- 
nion :  playing  their  own  auctioneers,  they 
would  knock  their  own  opinions  down — or  in- 
deed those  of  any  body  else,  had  they  the 
power — to  the  highest  bidder.  These  are  the 
men  of  the  world ;  the  base  money-hunting 
slaves,  who  play  fast  and  loose  with  truth  ;  who 
turn  the  field  of  politics  into  a  stock-ex  change,an 
arena  for  gamblers,  whose  business  it  is  to  take 
advantage  of  the  price  and  fluctuations  of  pub- 
lic stock.  If  they  make  fortunes,  it  is  after  the 
manner  of  Sir  Pertinus  Mac  Sycophant, "by 
booing,  sirs,  by  booing ;  and  never  daring  to 
stand  upright  in  the  presence  of  a  great  won." 
They  change  their  party  as  easily  as  their  gloves, 
and  without  one  jot  more  remorse ;  for,  as 
Churchill  says — 

Convince  they  change,  can  any  men  do  more; 
And  have  not  many  thousands  changed  before  ? 
Changed  they  at  once,  could  any  men  do  less, 
Without  a  single  blush  that  change  confess? 
■Confess  it,  with  an  honest  kind  of  pride, 
And  quit  the  losing  for  the  winning  side. 
It  was  to  inspire  the  lovers  of  reason  with  a 
little  enthusiasm;  to  infuse   fresh  blood  into 
philosophy ;  aye,  and  to  make  a  few  fanatics 
in  its  cause,  that  the  Oracle  was  published,  and 
that  those  who  pronounced  its  decrees  spoke 
out  so  boldly.     There  is  no  fear  of  too  much 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  truth  ;  and  philo- 
sophers in  general  are  not  the  sort  of  stuff  of 
which  fanatics  are  made.     Religious  fanatics 
will  dare  all  in  the  cause  of  folly  ;  I  should  like 
to  see  a  few  more  of  the  same  stamp  among 
the  teachers  of  wisdom.     A  glorious  band  of 
thinkers,  whose  strong  thoughts  would  only  be 
the  prelude  to  strong  acts ;  and  whose  courage 
would  not  require  every  now  and  then  to  be 
screwed  up  to  the  sticking  place  ;  or  like  that 
of  Bob  Acres,  be  in  danger  of  oozing  out  at 
their  finders'  ends. 

I  would  not  have  them  cruel  unnecessarily  ; 
not  without  charity,  but  judicious  in  the 
exercise  of  it ;  never  abusive,  but  always  just ; 
consistent,  unflinching  advocates  of  principle, 
and  living  examples  of  the  most  practice. 
50 


A  DOZEN  SUCH  FANATICS  IN  THE  CAUSE 
OF  FREEDOM  WOULD  INFALLIBLY  OBTAIN 
IT  ! 

It  is  vain  and  foolish  to  look  for  freedom, 
while  enthusiasm,  courage,  and  principle  are 
all  ranged  on  the  side  of  faith  and  corruption  ; 
and  I  unhesitatingly  declare,  that  there  cannot 
be  free  speech  or  a  free  press  in  any  country 
where  the  most  enlightened  of  its  political 
teachers  are  reckless  of  principle  and  greedy 
of  profit.  Let  us  have  one-millionth  part  of 
the  fanaticism  in  reason's  cause  that  we  have 
seen  enlisted  on  the  side  of  frantic  idiotcy,  and 
the  work  of  human  redemption  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

Let  us  have  but  a  dozen  men  politically  hon- 
est, upon  whose  integrity  suspicion  itself  may 
rely — men  who,  like  the  North  American  sav- 
age, cannot  lie, and  all  tyranny,  social,  political, 
or  religious,  will  have  received  its  death-blow. 

A  ROWLAND  FOR  AN  OLIVER. 
Heretics  were  first  burned  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  usurper,  in  order 
to  please  the  bishops,  who  assisted  him  in  de- 
posing Richard  the  Second.  In  Smithfield, 
Latimer  preached  patience,  in  a  pulpit,  to 
Friar  Forest,  who  was  hanged  in  chains  round 
his  middle  to  a  gallows,  and  agonizing  under 
the  torture  of  a  slow  fire,  for  denying  the  king's 
supremacy ;  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Dukes  of 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  Lord  Admiral  and  Privy 
Seal,  and  other  nobility,  being  present ;  and  to 
this  place  Cranmer  compelled  the  amiable 
Edward  to  send  Joan  Bocher,  a  silly  woman, 
to  the  stake.  Yet  Latimer  (says  Pennant) 
never  thought  of  his  own  conduct  in  his  last 
moments,  himself  a  martyr ;  nor  did  Cranmer 
thrust  his  hand  into  the  fire  for  a  real  crime, 
but  for  one  which  was  venial  through  the 
frailty  of  human  nature. 

Below  are  the  infernal  items  of  the  disburse- 
ments for  the  burning  of  Ridley  and  Latimer, 
from  Fox  and  Stryppe.  s.  d. 

For  three  loads  of  wood-fagots  to  burn  Ridley 

and  Latimer    12    0 

Item,  oi."  load  of  fir-fagots    3    4 

For  the  carriage  of  these  four  loads    2    0 

Item,  a  post    1    4 

Item,  two  chairs    8    4 

Item,  two  staples  0    6 

Item,  four  labourers     2    8 

Then  follow  the  charges  for  burning  of  Bishop 
Cranmer : 

For  an  hundred  of  wood-fagots     0    0 

For  an  hundred  and  a  half  of  flr-fagot6 3    4 

For  the  carriage  of  them     0    8 

To  two  labourers    1     4 

Who  can  refrain  from  a  shudder  at  this  hell- 
ish record  of  expense  ? 

Errata. — In  a  portion  of  our  last  number  we  had, 
In  the  date  at  the  end,  1841  instead  of  1842. 
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POLICY  versus  PRINCIPLE. 


To  the    SOCIALISTS    of   ENGLAND. 

LETTER    IV. 
"  Honesty  IS  the  best  Policy." 

Friends, 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  call  your  attention  to 
what  I  maintain  was,  and  is  not  now,  the  prin- 
ciple taught  by  Robert  Owen. 

All  associated  bodies  are  expected  to  have 
some  principle,  by  which  I  mean  some  philoso- 
phic conclusion,  as  to  what  is  right,  what  is 
wrong ;  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  what 
ought  not  to  be  done.  Some  principles  affect 
the  members  of  societies  in  their  aggregate  or 
corporate  capacity,  and  should  be  common  to 
all  the  members  ;  whilst  others,  which  only  re- 
late to  individual  thought  and  action,  are  of 
comparatively  trivial  importance.  No  matter 
for  what  purpose  men  are  banded  together, 
some  one  common  object  they  must  have,  and 
some  one  common  conclusion  or  principle,  else 
no  bond  of  union  can  possibly  subsist. 

Principles  are  either  good  or  bad,  accord- 
ing to  their  application ;  which  is  here  ex- 
pressly stated,  because  I  have  met  with  some 
who  have  thought  principle  in  itself  good  or 
bad,  whereas  all  principles  are  abstractions — 
conclusions  of  the  mind,  to  be  tested  by  their 
application,  and  their  value  determined  by  the 
conduct  they  induce  J  in  short,  the  effects  of 
which  they  are  the  parents.  We  speak  of  true 
principles  and  of  false  principles ;  those  which 
are  beneficial,  and  those  which  are  pernicious  ; 
by  which  are  meant  conclusions  drawn  from 
things,  and  the  infinitude  of  human  relations. 

A  party  or  associated  body  is  said  to  be  con- 
sistent with  its  principles  when  the  conduct  of 
its  members,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  is  in 
harmony  with  their  published  conclusions;  the 
idea  of  consistency  not  being  necessarily  ident- 
ical with  that  of  truthfulness  or  justness  of  ac- 
tion, as  a  party  may  be  equally  consistent  in 
error  as  in  truth — the  consistent  advocacy  of  a 
principle  proving  nothing  for  the  principle  it- 
self. There  is  much  more  consistent  action 
upon  false,  than  upon  true,  principles  ;  indeed, 
nothing  is  more  rare  than  to  see  men  act  con- 
sistently upon  the  principles  which  they  not  only 
acknowledge  to  be  true,  but  declare  should  be 
acted  upon  ;  yet  such  inconsistent  people  are 
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convulsed  with  rage  if  the  plain,  simple  fact  be 
pointed  out  to  them.  Oh,  no!  they  would  fain  be 
thought  men  of  principle,  at  the  very  moment 
they  violate  it ;  like  greedy  children,  they  would 
swallow,  and  yet  desire  to  have,  the  lolly-pop. 
Such  individuals  are  not  rare-shows,  but  may 
be  seen  in  every  street  and  be  picked  up  by  the 
score  in  every  party.  Any  one  who  should  go 
a-fishing  for  such  in  the  great  sea  of  public  life, 
must  get  strong  nets,  for  without  supernatural 
assistance  I  will  promise  them  a  "  miraculous 
draught." 

It  is  the  principle  of  the  honest  Catholic, 
that  the  church  of  Rome  is  the  true  apostolic 
church,  and  only  authority  in  matters  of  faith. 
He  holds  that  the  bible  contains  the  word  of 
his  god,  but  not  all  the  word,  the  rest  being 
handed  down  in  those  traditions  of  which  his 
church  is  the  repository.  It  is  with  him  a 
principle  that  the  bible,  as  interpreted  by  his 
church,  is  true,  but  that  much  knowledge, 
merely  traditional,  and  therefore  not  contained 
in  the  bible,  is  also  to  be  received  as  true  upon 
the  same  authority.  The  genuine  Catholic  also 
believes  that  Peter  was  the  rock  upon  which 
Christ  built  his  church,  the  holder  of  the  keys 
of  heaven  and  hell ;  and  that  the  Popes,  his 
legitimate  successors,  are  de  facto  heirs  to  his 
authority,  his  god's  vicegerents  upon  earth,  the 
appointed  and  infallible  agents  of  his  will. 
Such  are  some  of  the  leading  principles  of 
Catholicism  ;  they  are  clear,  distinct,  and  well- 
defined  ;  acknowledged  by  the  great  body  of 
the  faithful,  and  from  which  many  honest  Ca- 
tholics would  rather  die  than  swerve. 

These  principles,  if  detestable  are  not  deceit- 
ful ;  they  have  all  the  merit  of  clearness — a 
child  may  understand  them,  and  children  may 
act  upon  them.  The  Catholic  and  the  old 
Social  principle  are  the  antipodes  of  each  other 
— the  opposites,  if  not  antagonists — the  north 
and  south  poles  of  the  mental  world — and  the 
glory  of  a  Socialist  would  be  the  shame  of  a 
Catholic.  The  one  proclaims  the  sufficiency  of 
reason  and  the  absurdities  of  faith,  the  other 
proclaims  the  sufficiency  of  faith  and  the  de- 
ceitfulness  of  reason.  The  Social  principle  was 
progressive  ;  and  the  cry  of  its  advocates — 
forward  !  Catholic  principle  is  inimical  to 
progression;  it  fears,  it  hates  it ;  and  all  the 
Popes,  from  Peter  downward,  with  the  faithful 
at  their  heels,  have  stood  upon  the  ancient  ways, 
far  better  loving  a  backward  than  a  forward 
motion .     Socialism  was  based  upon  philosophy , 
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the  noblest  and  rairest  child  of  science ;  but 
Catholicism  scouts  philosophy,  as  impious, 
profane,  and  only  fit  for  the  Devil  and  his 
angels.  In  short,  the  principle  of  Socialism  was 
the  great  principle  of  progression  ;  its  funda- 
mental axiom,  that  truth  alone  can  regenerate 
the  world,  and  that  full  and  free  inquiry  is  the 
only  means  by  which  that  truth  is  to  be  ob- 
tained. It  was  to  be  a  free,  not  a  mock,  inquiry  ; 
not  a  partial,  but  entire  pursuit,  of  truth ;  which 
when  obtained  was  to  be  preached  and  taught 
by  all  its  advocates,  even  with  their  lives  in 
their  hands — without  a  shadow  of  mystery,  a 
single  particle  of  error,  or  fear  of  mortal  man. 
Catholics  hope  to  keep  the  human  mind  pure 
by  keeping  knowledge  out ;  Socialists  hope  to 
purify  by  pouring  it  in.  The  morality  of  the 
latter  was  intellectual,  and  the  early  advocates 
expected  all  that  is  really  noble  and  grand  in 
human  action  to  flow  from  the  spread  of  in- 
telligence, and  the  general  cultivation  of  our 
higher  faculties,  far  more  in  harmony,  than 
heretofore,  with  the  analogies  of  things ;  while 
the  triumph  of  the  Catholic  priest  is  to  reign 
in  the  heart  by  the  stultification  of  the  head, 
and  make  man  obedient  by  destroying  the  desire 
for  freedom.  No  genuine  priest  ever  dreamt  of 
other  means  by  which  the  human  race  could 
be  kept  in  order,  than  by  perpetuating  brute 
ignorance.  Reform  with  them  always  meant 
innovation.  The  Catholic  priest  saw,  in  con- 
sented ignorance,  the  triumph  of  his  system. 
The  Social  teacher,  and  not  priest,  saw  his 
triumph  in  the  active  intelligence  of  his  hearers. 
There  is  just  the  difference  of  darkness  and  light, 
truth  and  falsehood — between  what  Socialism 
n-as  and  Catholicism  ever  must  be. 

Supernat.uralism  is  the  science  of  all  the  fol- 
lj; ■:;—  anti-supernaturalism  is  its  devil  or  ac- 
cuser :  the  science  of  all  the  philosophies.  These 
two  principles  never  can  amalgamate.  They 
are  not  so  much  like  oil  and  water,  as  fire  and 
water  ;  for,  like  these,  when  they  kiss  they  mu- 
tually consume.  The  science  of  Socialism 
meant  the  knowledge  and  the  right  application 
of  the  powers  of  nature — now,  it  would  puzzle 
a  wizard  to  know  what  it  means,  or  whether 
it  mean  anything.  As  a  philosophic  system,  it 
never  had,  never  could  have,  anything  to  do 
with  supernaturalism.  Things  (if  there  be  any) 
above  nature,  are  of  course  above  human  ca- 
pacity ;  but  there  is  no  science  excepting  that 
which  can  he  grasped  by  the  intellect  of  man. 
Socialism,  when  it  meant  philosophy,  was  clear 
of  all  religions,  for  all  religions  are  based  on 
***  • ('  no  basis  ;  but  who  does  not 

know  that  where  faith  begins  knowledge  ends  ? 
Religion  is  a  blight  upon  the  fair  harvest  of 
reason-*- man's  deadliest  curse  and,  if  anything 
can  be,  his  disgrace. 

The  "  German  Jew  "  has  said  "  that  religion 
is  religion  becaost  it  -is  not  science,"  in  which 
sentiment  I  heartily  concur,  and  time  was  when 
all  Socialists  knew  this — it  was  stamped  on 
ercry  letter  of   their  phUosopliic  alphabet; 


but  of  course  that  was  before  you  were  called 
Rational  Religionists,  or  made  to  believe 
that  there  could  be  any  rationality  in  that 
which  must  be  either  above,  or  in  opposition 
to,  all  reason.  There  was  not  a  single  syllable 
about  rational  religions,  when  Socialists  called 
themselves  by  the  very  long,  but  far  more 
rational,  name  of  "  The  Association  of  all  classes 
of  all  nations."  Then  religion  was  scouted  as 
insanity ;  and  great  pains  were  taken  to  turn 
men's  thoughts  from  the  wild  fictions  and 
senseless  rants  of  religion,  to  the  sober  and  de- 
lightful realities  of  cultivated  reason.  The  So- 
cialists were  philosophers  or  nothing;  and 
herein  may  be  seen  the  great  and  striking  dif- 
ference between  the  principle  of  Catholicism 
and  the  then  principle  of  Socialism ;  for  Ca- 
tholicism forms  no  alliance  with  philosophy,  it 
has  always  contemned  and  abused  it.  Church- 
men, whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  all  agree 
in  this  particular,  that  philosophy  should  be 
the  handmaid,  i.e.,  servile-slave,  of  religion. 
Whereas  you,  or  at  all  events  the  Socialists  of 
former  times,  made  the  fiction  wait  upon  the 
fact — calling  philosophy  the  first  and  the  last, 
the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end — the 
all  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  man.  In 
short  they  acknowledged  no  other  guide  than 
pure  reason,  which  the  Catholic  consistently 
rejects  with  horror,  as  worse  than  vanity.  Am 
I  not  right,  then,  in  saying  that  the  principle  of 
Socialism,  as  I  have  stated  it,  and  that  received 
and  acted  upon  by  the  Catholics,  are  wide  as 
the  poles  asunder?  Surely  your  parties  should 
be  equally  wide  in  their  practice  ! 

Nor  is  this  hatred  of  philosophy  confined  to 
Catholics;  I  mean,  philosophy  that  will  not 
stop  when  churchmen  bid  it.  No,  the  priests 
of  all  religions  are  the  same — essentially,  radi- 
cally the  same  ;  they  seem  instinctively  to  un- 
derstand that  they  must  put  down  philosophy, 
or  philosophy  will  put  them  down.  They  are 
right,  and  I  admire  them  ;  for  they  are  much 
more  knowing  in  this  particular,  at  all  events, 
than  those  who  condemn  it  as  a  shallow  opinion. 
When  the  Rev.  Francis  Close  addressed,  a 
few  weeks  since,  the  Church  of  England  Trades- 
men and  Working  Men's  Association  of  Chel- 
tenham, he  had  the  honesty  to  say,  "  That  the 
more  a  man  is  advanced  in  human  knowledge, 
the  more  is  he  opposed  to  religion,  and  the 
more  deadly  enemy  he  is  to  the  truth  of  God." 
This  I  call  an  honest  declaration  ;  and,  on  my 
conscience,  I  believe  every  syllable  of  it — be- 
lieve !  nay,  I  know  it  to  be  true,  and  that's 
better  than  believing.  It  is  certain  that  the 
more  a  man  is  advanced  in  human  knowledge, 
the  more  is  he  opposed  to  religion ;  and  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  truth  of  science  is  in- 
deed a  deadly  enemy  "to  the  truth  (?)  of  God." 
The  Rev.  Francis  Close  deserves  at  least  a  sta- 
tue of  brass  for  so  wise  a  saying.  If  he  had 
said  fiction,  instead  of  "  the  truth  of  God"  it 
would  have  been  perfect. 

Religion  deems  to  me  the  madness  of  morals, 
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the  very  delirium  of  metaphysics ;  its  teachers 
display  every  kind  of  mental  phenomena, 
from  that  of  the  sharp  March-hare  to  the  re- 
spectably stupid  owl.  Mr.  Close  is  evidently 
an  honest  man,  and  therefore  I  admire  him,  for 
I  always  admire  honest  men  of  any  party,  of 
any  or  of  no  religion.  One  of  the  March-hares 
of  the  church,  he  speaks  out  boldly  what  his 
more  owlish  or  foxy  clerical  friends  think  it 
imprudent  to  make  known.  He  is  just  such  a 
sort  of  fiery  zealot  in  the  true  Christian  church, 
as  I  was  in  the  false  Social  church.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  I  sympathise  with  and  admire 
him,  though  I  much  fear  that  he  will  not  re- 
turn the  compliment — either  sympathise  with 
or  admire  me. 

He  declares  that  pure  religion  is  that  alone 
which  gives  moral  health,  and  should  be  the 
be-all  and  end-all  of  popular  education,  and 
denounces  philosophy  as  the  curse  of  states ; 
whereas  I,  like  a  true  Socialist,  as  conscienti- 
ously declare  that  pure  philosophy  is  the  only 
balm,  the  only  cure  for  all  moral  wounds  ;  and 
I  would,  had  I  the  power  to  work  miracles, 
cast  out  all  religions  from  human  society,  as 
worse  than  a  legion  of  devils. 

It  is  truly  curious,  and  worth  the  pains,  to 
note  some  further  sayings  of  the  same  fiery 
gentleman,  upon  the  occasion  alluded  to.  "  I 
know,"  said  he,  "  I  tread  on  tender  ground  ; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  see  a  sort  of  coquetting  on 
the  part  of  the  church  with  human  knowledge 
and  philosophy.  It  is  a  leprosy  infecting  true 
religion,  and  pollutes  the  garb  of  the  church  ;" 
which  slap  at  the  trimmers  in  the  faith,  thus 
amended,  is  just  the  sort  of  speech  I  have  so 
often  made :  "  I  know  I  tread  on  tender  ground, 
but  I  am  sorry  to  see  a  sort  of  coquetting  on 
the  part  of  Socialists  with  human  creeds,  re- 
ligions, and  absurdities.  It  is  a  leprosy  in- 
fecting true  philosophy,  and  pollutes  the  garb 
of  the  Socialists."  It  is  most  likely  that  my- 
self and  the  Rev.  Francis  Close  will  be  set  down 
as  a  precious  pair  of  fanatics,  the  Hotspurs  of 
sur  respective  parties ;  he  being  a  fanatic  lite- 
rally boiling  over,  who  would 

Pluck  bright  religion  from  the  pale-fac'd  moon ; 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 
Where  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground, 
To  pluck  up  drown'd  religion  by  the  locks, 

ind  play  other  mad  pranks  for  his  doxy,  that  I 
tvould  quite  as  willingly  do  for  mine  ;  the  only 
lifference  being,  that  my  fanaticism  is  philoso- 
phic, his  religious. 

I  shall,  in  my  next,  back  my  opinion  by 
luthority,  and  show  from  the  published  writ- 
ngsand  speeches  of  Mr.  Owen  that  the  princi- 
Dle  of  Socialism  was  what  I  have  stated  it  to 
3e.  It  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  astonish  many  of 
four  party  when  shall  have  been  set  before  them 
;he  bold  truths  touching  religion  that  were 
tome  years  since  publicly  taught  by  Mr.Owen. 
ft  is  my  custom  to  show  deference,  but  not  ob- 
iequiousness,  to  authority ;  give  to  authority 
iat  which  it  is  worth,  and  not  one  tittle  more. 
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I  should  be  ashamed  to  be  presumptuous,  but 
in  all  that  relates  to  thought  I  call  no  man 
master,  and  should  as  little  expect  to  see  as  to 
think  by  proxy.  I  would  not  willingly  belong 
to  an  inquiring  body  of  which  there  is  one  head 
which  does  the  business  of  thinking  for  all  the 
members.  Intellect,  unlike  heat  and  light, 
loses  in  intensity  by  concentration,  gaining  in 
an  equal  ratio  by  diffusion.  What  Bacon  said 
of  money,  applies  with  equal  force  to  mind  : 
"  Like  manure,  to  be  fruitful  it  should  be  well 
spread."  It  is  in  the  intellectual  vitality  of  all, 
not  the  wisdom  of  any  one,  that  parties  and 
nations  will  find  their  surest  pledge  of  safety. 
There  are  Socialists  who,  untaught  by  experi- 
ence, would  set  up  a  mental  despotism  as  a 
cure  for  moral  evils  ;  but  there  are  blockheads 
in  all  parties,  so  of  course  you  have  them  in 
yours.  There  are  some  such  who  take  high 
rank  among  you  ;  who  do  what  they  are  told  j 
are  practical,  but  not  thinking,  men  ;  who 
never  venture  an  opinion  without  first  inquiring 
"  what  does  the  master  say." 
Your  well  wisher, 

CHARLES  SOUTHWELL. 

IS  THERE  A  GOD  ? 

vr. 

"  We  are  gravely  and  repeatedly  told  that  there  Is  no 
effect  without  a  cause — that  the  world  did  not  make 
itself.  But  the  Universe  is  a  cause  ;  it  i3  not  an 
effect :  no,  I  repeat  it,  the  Universe  is  not  an  effect, 
but  the  cause  of  all  effects.  *  *  * 

*  *  *  Return  from  your  useless  ex- 

cursions, enter  again  into  a  real  world,  keep  to  second 
causes,  and  leave  to  divines  their  first  cause,  of  which 
nature  has  no  need  to  produce  all  the  effects  you 
observe  in  the  world." — Common  Sense. 

Well-intentioned  ignorance  will  oft  pro- 
duce all  the  evils  of  the  most  maliciotis  cunning  \ 
and  the  consequences  of  innocent  errors  are 
sometimes  even  more  mischievous  than  those  of 
the  most  guilty  vices.  It  is  the  highest  duty  of 
those  who  watch  over  human  opinions  in  the 
true  spirit  of  philosophy,  both  to  teach  a  war- 
rantable and  complete  body  of  truth,  as  the 
best  corrective  of  all  human  ills,  and  at  the 
same  time  expose  (if  need  be)  the  spurious 
teachings  of  others ;  who,  whether  from  error 
or  intention,  corrupt  and  mislead  the  mind. 

With  these  views,  I  considered  it  to  be  my 
duty  in  the  last  number  of  the  Oracle,  to  pub- 
lish in  my  own  defence  some  severe  but  just 
strictures  on  the  tone,  swaggering  conceit,  and, 
more  than  all,  the  gratuitous,  unblushing  false- 
hood, displayed  by  the  conductors  of  a  paper, 
called  the  Atheist  and  Republican.  And  I 
shall  now  proceed,  according  to  promise,  not 
to  murder  but  dissect,  to  criticise  not  slander, 
what  I  conceive  to  be  certain  spurious  notions 
that  they  have  published  as  the  genuine  philo- 
sophy of  Atheism. 

This  will  be  called  ingratitude  by  those  who 
are  not  behind  the  curtain,  seeing  that  since 
their  first  insidious  onslaught,  not  yet  a  little 
month— --when  it  was  insinuated  that   I   wa§ 
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httle  better  than  a  mere  abuser,  a  boasting  cow- 
ard, who  shrunk  from  actual  conflict — I  have 
grown  in  favour,  and  now  it  is  openly  said  that 
1  am  quite  the  gentleman,  never  resort  to  abuse 
or  play  naughty  tricks,  "  except  in  fair  retali- 
ation.'' Now  I  rejoice  in  this  change,  but  can- 
not love  the  changeling ;  am  delighted  with 
the  gift,  but  cannot  admire  the  giver.  It  is  the 
spirit  of  persecution,  not  the  spirit  of  friendship, 
that  has  thus  exalted  me.  It  is  to  the  firm  of 
Wood  and  Company  I  owe  the  plastering  up 
of  my  bankrupt  character.  They  persecuted 
me,  and  those  who  had  abused  were  frightened 
into  honesty.  I  repeat,  the  defence  of  myself 
and  my  cause,  which  appeared  in  the  third 
number  of  the  Atheist  and  Republican  de- 
lighted me  much,  but  did  not  deceive  me ; 
nevertheless,  with  honest  Sancho,  I  say, "  God 
bless  the  giver/'  nor  look  the  gift  horse  in  the 
mouth.  1  should  not  have  written  six  words 
upon  the  matter,  but  I  might  else  have  been 
classed  among  the  ungratefuls,  the  most  hate- 
ful of  all  who  wear  the  human  form.  I  agree 
with  the  Stoics,  that  the  benefit  extorted,  is 
not  properly  a  benefit ;  at  all  events,  we  owe 
nothing  to  those  from  whom  it  is  received.  A 
friend  stabs  at,  wounds,  and  plunders,  me ;  but 
presently,  with  a  view  to  his  own  safety, 
changes  tactics,  fights  for,  and  shields,  me  from  j 
the  assaults  of  a  common  enemy.  What  gra- 
titude do  I  owe  to  such  a  friend  ?  If  he  deserve 
anything,  it  would  surely  be  a  whip  or  the 
gallows.  Besides,  I  cannot,  consistently  with 
my  principles,  permit  private  friendships  to 
interfere  with  public  duties.  Any  one  who  may 
read  No.  2  of  the  Oracle,  will  find,  under  the 
head  of  "Free  Inquiry,"  the  following: — "A 
free  searcher  after  truth  should  be  clear  of  par- 
tisanship, nay,  even  the  delights  that  spring 
from  love  and  friendship  should  be,  if  necessary, 
sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  principle  and  con- 
sistency." It  is  not  my  practice  to  act  the  po- 
litical weather-cock,  allow  my  conduct  to  rise 
and  fall  with  every  wave  of  public  opinion  ;  or, 
like  the  floating  straw,o  nly  be  useful  as  showing 
in  winch  way  the  wind  blows.  I  say  it  is  not 
my  practice  to  shuffle  off  principle  and  consis- 
tency, wearing,  or  deserting  it  like  an  old  gar- 
ment, whatever  may  be  the  practices  of  others. 
Upon  public  grounds,  therefore,  and  not  to 
gratify  personal  spleen  or  private  malice,  I  shall 
proceed  to  show  the  philosophical,  or  rather 
unphilosophical  blunders  contained  in  the  pa- 
per alluded  to,  thereby  protect  the  cause  of 
genuine  philosophy  ;  and  teach  a  severe  but 
useful  lesson  to  the  thirty-and-one  great  un- 
knowns ;  who,  if  they  have  anything  in  them, 
it  will  be  an  excellent  thing  to  bring  it  out ; 
for  really,  judging  from  their  first  moral  de- 
monstration, it  seems  probable  that,  instead  of 
the  "society  of  all  the  talents,"  they  will  form  a 
nucleus  of  all  the  absurdities. 

That  Atheism  is  growing  in  public  favour  is 
abundantly  evident ;  that  it  will  be  in  time  the 
fashionable  philosophy,  I  have  not  a  shadow 
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of  doubt.  Men  will  bye  and  bye  be  qui*e  as, 
anxious  to  be  known  as  members  of  the  great 
Atheistical  party,  as  the  millions  are  now  to  be 
thought  Christians.  Materialism  is  the  philo- 
sophy ;  and  Atheism,  or  the  denial  of  a  god,  its 
first  grand  fruit.  I  have,  as  I  stated  in  my 
last,  the  good  fortune,  the  luck,  to  be  one ;  for 
what  can  he  more  lucky  than  to  cast  off  the  old 
clothes  of  superstition  'and  take  on  the  new 
suit;  what  Mr.Owen  calls, the  wedding  garment 
of  genuine  philosophy.  I  will  not  give  currency 
to  the  false  notion,  that  a  large  portion,  if  not 
the  majority,  of  this  and  many  other  countries, 
are  Atheists,  for  I  know  well  they  are  no  such 
thing.  If  we  say  so,  to  borrow  parsonic  phrase, 
"we  deceive  ourselves,  and  there  is  no  truth  in 
us."  It  is  not  by  deception,  or  any  kind  of 
crooked  practices,  that  men  are  to  be  made 
morally  grand,  and  that  the  great  truth  of  the 
Atheist  can  ever  be  demonstrated. 

Setting  out  with  such  wild  assertions  is  the 
trick  of  shallow  teachers  ;  who,  like  certain 
animals,  the  fox  for  example,  sometimes  seem 
most  cunning,  when,  in  reality,  they  are  the 
most  short-sighted. 

The  plain  truth  is — a  truth  which  should  be 
known — there  are  very  few  Atheists,  though 
many  would  fain  be  thought  so.  Pure  Atheism 
is,  I   repeat,  the  child  or  first-fruit  of  Mate- 
rialism ;  a  philosophy  which  rejects  the  chimeras 
of  scholastics  and  metaphysicians  about  crea- 
tion, causation,  reproduction,  or  annihilation. 
It  destroys  at  once  both  "  Universal  cause- 
mongering  and  Universal  chance- mongering." 
That  there  are  so  few  real  Atheists  is  a  fact 
to  be  lamented, but  a  fact,  nevertheless,  a  know- 
ledge of  which  should  not  daunt,  but  incite  us 
to  energetic  action.   In  the  rich  field  of  human 
society,  there  is  indeed  much  to  do;  a  glorious 
harvest  to  be  reaped :  but  let  us  not  mar  it, 
either  by  putting  in  the  sickle  ere  'tis  ripe,* or 
by  using  any  other  than  the  sharp  scythe  of 
unalloyed  truth.     The    people   have   not   yet 
learned  their  philosophical  alphabet ;  the  sub- 
lime truths  of  Materialism  have  not  yet  been 
taught  to  them.     How  then  should  "  a  large 
portion,  if  not  the  majority,"  be  of  opinion 
that  "  Atheism  is  the  only  system  founded  upon 
truth  ;  and,  therefore,  the  only  one  calculated 
to  make  men  wise  and  happy."  It  has  been  too 
much  the  practice  of  public  men  to  aim  at 
making  the  people  believe  that  they  understand 
what  they  do  not  understand,  which  has  pro- 
duced incalculable  mischief.    The  bubble  must 
burst  sometime  or  other,  and  the  day  of  reck- 
oning is  not  to  be  avoided.    Frogs  should  not  be 
taught  to  play  the  ox,  lest  they  swell  to  bursting. 
It  is  high  time  for  men  of  sense  to  set  to  work, 
and  tell  a  few  homely  truths ;  not  to  flatter, 
but  enlighten,  the  people  ;  not  to  perpetuate, 
but  destroy  deception.      A  dozen    such  men 
would  go  far  to  destroy  all  old  delusions,  and 
establish    human  liberty  upon  an  unshakable 
basis.     Such  men,  however,  must  be  workers, 
not  mere  talkers ;  prepared  to  pursue  the  cours 
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.they  recommend  to  others,  however  dangerous 
the  act,  or  remote  the  reward  ;  and  remember 
what  Plutarch  said  of  those  who  were  victors  in 
the  Olympic  games,  "  they  were  not  crowned 
when  they  entered  the  lists — but  after  they  had 
run  the  course." 

When  the  principles  of  Atheism  shall  be  more 
popular  than  they  now  are,  they  will  not  want 
advocates;  and  even  now  many  are  s  tting  up 
as  teachers  of  its  principles  whose  ideas  upon 
the  subject  are  crude  and  ill  digested.  It  will, 
therefore,  I  repeat,  be  the  highest  duty  of  those 
who  do  not  think  or  write  at  random,  and 
whose  highest  pleasure  it  is  to  watch  over  the 
interests  of  truth,  not  merely  to  teach  its  les- 
sons, but,  if  need  be,  lay  bare  the  sophistries, 
and  expose  the  blunders  of  such  ignorant  pre- 
tenders. 

Jean  Paul  strongly  recommends  that  men 
should  never  write  upon  a  subject  without  hav- 
ing first  read  themselves  full  of  it ;  nor  read 
without  first  having  an  appetite  for  it.  It  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  modern  writers  upon 
Atheism  would  adopt  the  first  part  of  the  re- 
commendation, when  its  principles  would  not 
be  placed  in  jeopardy,  or  at  least  misrepresented, 
as  they  now  are.  But,  alas  !  many  of  these 
writers  feed  little  upon  the  Atheistical  dainties 
that  are  to  be  found  in  books  ;  but  set  about 
teaching  Atheism  without  reading  themselves, 
still  less  thinking  themselves,  full  of  it. 

We  find,  for  example,  in  the  first  number  of 
the  Atheist  and  Republican,  such  teaching  as 
the  following:  "These  fellows  (believers in  god) 
know  no  more  about  the  great  cause  which  pro- 
duced and  maintains  the  universe  than  we  do 
ourselves."  Which  sentence  I  shall  presently 
show  is  neither  Atheism,  Deism,  nor  any  thing 
else  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  writer)  than 
Universal  chance-mongery.  I  may  here  just 
observe,  that  the  writer  who  found  fault  with 
my  language  and  manner,  as  grossly  abusive 
and  vulgar,  has  coined  some  new  words,  and 
adopted  a  mode  of  expression  peculiarly  his 
own — such  words  as  god-mongers,chance-mon- 
gers,  and  such  sentences  as,  "  they  went  up  to 
heaven  at  least  once  a  week,  and  sat  hob-nob- 
bing with  god  ;"  then  we  have,  "  fellows,  im- 
beciles, meagrims  (certainly  a  coinage),  im- 
postors, milk  and  water  cowards,  drunkards, 
debauchees,  and  fools,  with  others  fit  to  keep 
them  company,"  are  thickly  strewn  over  its 
pages.  Paley  is  called  "  the  greatest  drunkard 
and  debauchee  of  his  time ;"  Lord  Bridgwater, 
"  an  old  Deist  and  fool,"  and  all  those  who 
have  endeavoured  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
god  by  arguments,  a  posteriori,  are  set  down 
as  "  miserable  poltroons,"  "  an  exhibition  of 
whom  will  produce  a  universal  burst  of  laugh- 
ter, a  shout  of  derisive  scorn."  The  Arabs  are 
spoken  of  as  the  greatest  "thieves"  in  the 
world  except  the  Jews  and  Christians,  who 
will  probably  think  such  language  rather 
abusive.  Such  are  a  few  flowers  culled  from 
but  one  patch  of  the  neAv  garden  0f  rhetoric  : 
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yes,  gentle  reader,  all  these  specimens  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  first  number  of  the  Atheist 
and  Republican,  in  which  I  was  lectured  for 
descending  to  mere  abuse.  What  a  pity  the 
thirty -and-one  did  not  remember,  that  when 
living  in  glass  houses  it  is  dangerous  to  throw 
stones.  But  to  return.  The  philosophy  of 
Materialism,  upon  which  the  denial  of  a  god  is 
based,  proves  that  no  "great  cause,"  or  big 
somebody,  either  produced,  or  now  maintains, 
the  universal  fabric.  The  idea  of  universal  cau- 
sation has  been,  and  is,  the  fundamental  fallacy 
of  all  those  who  have  written  against  Atheism. 
It  is  the  fallacy  of  fallacies,  which  I  shall  have 
no  difficulty  in  proving  to  the  full  satisfaction 
of  all  who  are  guided  by  pure  reason. 

In  the  fifth  number  of  the  Oracle,  a  heavy 
blow  was  dealt  at  this  fallacy,  the  fundamental 
of  Causationists,  who  never  were,  and  never 
will  be,  pure  or  impure  Atheists.  Why,  it  is 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Atheism,  that  all 
is  of  necessity  unproduced  ;  I  say  of  neces- 
sity uncreated  or  unproduced,  or  to  those  who 
like  the  term  better,  uncaused  ;  and  necessity, 
we  know,  is  the  strongest  of  all  things.  What 
can  be  more  unphilosophical  than  to  talk  about 
the  whole  being  produced,  or  the  universe  being 
maintained,  when  common  sense  teaches  that 
a  producing  power  must  always  be  distinct 
from  the  thing  produced;  and  that  which 
maintains,  an  existence  independent  of  the  thing 
maintained?  The  very  terms  produced  and 
maintains,  always  imply  a  producer  and  main- 
tainer,  as  the  word  effect  cannot  be  separated 
even  in  idea  from  cause — no  man  can  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  word  effect,  and  then  sup- 
pose an  effect  without  a  cause ;  for  to  talk 
about  effects  without  causes,  if  not  a  contra- 
diction, is  an  absurdity  in  terms.  Materialism 
teaches  that  the  universe  is  not  an  effect,  but 
an  uncaused,  and  therefore  eternal,  existence. 
And  if  it  be  objected  that  the  idea  of  the  eter- 
nity of  matter  is  not  satisfactory,  I  have  only 
to  say,  that  it  is  not  my  fault  nor  the  fault  of 
philosophy;  and  just  ask,  at  the  same  time, 
what  is  gained  by  flying  to  the  notion  of  a  god, 
existing  somewhere,  no  one  knows  where ; 
acting  somehow,  no  one  knows  how — to  ex- 
plain the  existence  of  matter,  that,  to  our  rea- 
son, exists  everywhere,  and  every  one  knows 
where;  and  acts  somehow,  and  how  every  one 
knows,  more  or  less  ?  The  universe  exists, 
that  I  know,  if  I  know  anything  ;  but  who  will 
believe  that  the  most  divine  of  theologians 
knows  as  well  that  a  god  exists?  Mine  is  ab- 
solute knowledge — the  fact.  His,  at  best,  mere 
hypothesis.  But,  who  would  think  of  weighing 
knowledge  against  belief?  Who,  but  mad  peo- 
ple, would  give  up  the  great  fact  of  material- 
ism for  the  wild  imagining  of  theologians  ? 
There  is  nothing  in  human  knowledge  quite 
satisfactory,  and  those  who  look  about  for  per- 
fect satisfaction,  will  look  themselves  blind — 
and  then  not  find  it.  But  because  we  cannot 
get  all  knowledge,  are  we  to  receive  all  absur- 
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dities?  Because  a  self-existent  universe  may 
be  difficult  to  conceive,  are  we  to  be  living  lies 
and  say  we  believe  in  a  god  that  never  can  be 
conceived?  Some  one  has  said,  that  to  expose 
the  absurdity  of  those  who  flatter  themselves 
that  they  believe  in  a  god,  you  have  only  to  ask 
them  what  a  god  is  ?  and  this  is  true,  for  they 
cannot  reply  to  it,  either  to  their  own  or  any- 
body else's  satisfaction,  and  are  driven  for 
refuge  to  cant  and  hypocrisy.  Ask  proof  that 
a  god  exists,  and  who  will  furnish  it  ?  None,  I 
promise  you,  and  the  wisest  in  this  world  al- 
ways play  the  fool  when  they  attempt  to  preach 
gods.  I  know  we  have  had  the  science  of  gods 
as  well  as  other  sciences  ;  but  it  has  been  from 
Infidelity  out-at-elbows,  or  philosophy  mad- 
dened by  disappointment.  But,  to  my  thinking, 
all  that  has  ever  been  written  about  gods,  if  to 
be  called  science,  is  the  science  of  humbug — 
the  oldest, newest,  and  unquestionably  the  most 
profitable,  of  all  the  sciences.  No  !  no  !  these 
men  of  science  can  give  no  proof,  not  even 
proof's  shadow,  that  anything  exists  save  mat- 
ter ;  and  to  set  about  proving  the  existence  of 
matter,  is  to  throw  labour  and  pains  away;  we 
require  no  proof  that  matter  exists — it  is  its 
own  proof.  It  is  unphilosophical  to  say  it  ex- 
ists because  it  exists — a  phrase,  seemingly  pro- 
found, but  really  shallow  ;  the  universe  actually 
existing,  and  there  is  an  end — not  however  be- 
cause of  any  thing.  To  ask  why  the  universe 
exists,  is  to  suppose  a  reason  for  its  existence, 
and  then  a  because,  if  there  were  any,  would 
be  reasonable  enough  ;  but  to  ask  why  that 
exists  which  necessarily  exists,  is  the  folly  of 
metaphysicians,  and  has  no  place  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  materialism. 

Here,  then,  I  am  at  issue  with  those  who 
write  for  the  Atheist.  I  say  that  an  Atheist 
admits  not  a  producer,  breeder,  or  maintainer 
of  the  universe  ;  that  an  Atheist  never  admits, 
as  an  element  of  his  philosophy,  the  existence 
of  a  great  cause,  which  must  be  set  clown  as 
blunder  the  first  in  the  philosophy  of  these 
writers. 

In  a  former  number  was  quoted  the  opinion  of 
Bacon,  "That  the  world  could  not  generate  as 
a  whole,  but.  only  by  way  of  its  parts."  So  I 
maintain,  that  the  universe  does  not  cause  by 
w;iy  of  a  whole,  but  only  by  way  of  its  parts  ; 
and  farther,  that  the  words  cause  and  effect 
cannot  have  any  other  than  a  relative  meaning. 
The  world  cannot  generate  by  way  of  a  whole, 
having  nothing  external  to  itself  wherewith  to 
generate.  It  does  not  cause  by  way  of  a  whole, 
for  the  sufficient  reason  that  there  is  nothing 
but  itself  to  cause,  act  upon,  or  modify.  As 
Ocellus  Lucanus  says,  "  The  universe  has  never 
had  a  beginning,  and  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  ever  have  an  end  ;  it  can  neither  increase 
nor  diminish,  can  neither  grow  nor  decay,  but 
must  be  ever  the  same,  and  like  only  to  itself."  j 
Who  c;>n  conceive  the  beginning  of  a  universe, 
or  imagine  its  annihilation  ?  Who  can  suppose  J 
that  all  or  the  whole  could  either  move,  grow,  or  I 
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diminish  !  If  the  universe  moved,  it  would 
move  out  of  itself ;  now  the  whole  moving  out, 
of  the  whole  would  be  a  comical  kind  of  mo- 
tion. It  cannot  grow  or  increase,  because  it  is 
impossible  that  any  thing  should  be  added  to 
everything  ;  and  as  to  its  destruction,  the  no- 
tion can  only  find  place  amid  the  ruins  of  the 
human  intellect.  The  universe  is  without 
change  or  "  shadow  of  turning  ;"  as  it  was,  it 
is,  and  ever  will  be,  world  without  beginning 
and  without  end.  To  this  I  take  it  no  Atheist 
will  hesitate  to  say  amen;  for  the  world,  or 
universe,  is  a  fixture — that  is,  motionless  :  a 
positive  uncaused,  unchanging,  self-existent, 
only,  and  eternal  thing. 

To  admit,  therefore,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, a  great  first  cause,  or  a  principle  of 
universal  causation,  is  a  big  blunder,  which  I 
have  already  called  blunder  the  first ;  while  to 
speak  of  a  power  that  maintains  the  universe, 
as  though  a  universe  required  propping  up, 
keeping  in  order,  and  (like  a  big  baby)  some 
mother's  milk,  may  be  put  down  as  blunder 
the  second,  by  the  "  gentleman  of  distinguished 
talents,"  who  has  been  engaged  to  Edit  the 
Atheist  and  Republican,  in  conjunction  with 
thirty  other  able  writers  no  less  distinguished 
than  himself. 

In  the  same  article  (What  is  Atheism  ?)  I 
find  the  following  :  "  We  know  that  things  do 
exist,  and  we  know  there  is  sufficient  cause  for 
their  existence."  Had  the  writer  stopped  with 
"  We  know  that  things  do  exist"  he  would  have 
escaped  the  ditch  of  metaphysics,  but  he  was 
not  wise  enough  to  know  that  there  cannot  be 
a  cause,  and  therefore  not  a  sufficient  cause  for 
the  existence  of  things,  unless  we  fall  back 
upon  Universal  cause-mongery,by  doing  which 
we  shall  lay  philosophy  upon  the  flat  of  its 
back,  opening  its  mouth,  shutting  its  eyes,  to 
see  what  cause  will  send  it ;  but  I  must  be 
careful  and  get  off  my  hobby,  lest  I  should  be 
accused  of  "  treating,  people  with  bombastic 
bravado,  merely  for  the  want  of  something  bet- 
ter." Now,  in  sober  seriousness,  I  deny  that 
any  man  knows  that  there  is  a  sufficient  cause 
for  the  existence  of  things.  WTe  know  that  they 
exist,  but  we  do  not  know  that  they  were 
caused.  To  talk  of  a  sufficient  cause  of  things, 
is  the  madness  of  speech,  for  it  includes  the 
idea  of  a  something  distinct  from  things,  or,  as 
I  said  in  the  fifth  Oracle,  a  shadow  power  that 
moves  all  substance  weakness.  This  rash  writer 
goes  on  to  say  that  "  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever for  supposing  that  this  cause  is  any  thing 
extraneous  to  themselves."  And  here  we  have 
the  genuine  philosophy  of  Causationists,  who 
tell  us  that  the  universal  cause  of  things  is  not 
extraneous,  that  is,  without,  apart  from,  or  beside 
of  things ;  and  though  he  says  "  that  every 
thing  with  which  we  are  acquainted  must  have 
a  cause  for  its  existence,"  gravely  informs  us 
that  "  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing 
that,  this  cause  is  any  thing  extraneous  to  them- 
selves."    So  here  we  have,  for  the  first  time  in 
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the  history  of  metaphysics,  some  account  of  a 
cause  its  own  cause,  a  thing- produced  by  itself, 
and  as  miraculously  maintained  at  its  own 
charge.  Which  third  blunder  makes  a  goodly 
trinity — the  father,  son,  and  ghost  of  the  new- 
fangled philosophy. 

As  a  finisher  to  this  chaos  of  crudities,  we 
are  told  what  has  before  been  noticed  in  this 
article,  "that  things  exist  because  they  exist," 
which,  as  it  was  put  in  italics,  was,  I  presume, 
meant  by  the  writer  for  what  in  slang  phrase- 
ology is  called  a  regular  floorer,  a  sort  of  knock- 
down blow,  for  every  class  of  objectors ; 
whereas,  I  think  it  one  of  the  most  stupid  sen- 
tences that  ever  was  italicised.  The  word  "  be- 
cause" always  supposes,  or  pre-supposes,  that 
there  is  a  reason  for  ;  but  philosophy  would  no 
more  attempt  to  give  a  reason  for  the  existence 
of  things,  than  against  such  existence:  it  states 
the  fact  that  things  do  exist,  and  rests  there. 
After  telling  us  that  "things  exist  because,"  &c, 
the  writer  tell  us,  "  that  he  knows  nothing 
further  about  it,"  which  is  a  small  amount  of 
knowledge  indeed  ;  but  had  he  said  he  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  it,  he  would  have  been 
quite  right.  A  few  more  words  and  I  shall 
have  clone  with  this  writer,  for  the  present  at 
all  events,  as,  should  I  get  into  prison,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  say  how  I  shall  be  treated,  and 
whether  or  not  I  shall  be  permitted  to  use  my 
pen  and  write  as  freely  within  as  without  its 
walls.  Should  I  be  debarred  that  privilege,  the 
defence  of  my  character,  principles, and  writing, 
will  rest  with  those  friends  who  think  with  me, 
and  are  prepared  to  advocate  these  views,  to  wage 
war  or  promote  peace,  defend  truth  or  attack 
falsehood,  with  courage,  perseverance,  and  con- 
sistency. 


(jBusaria,  or  purse.) 
THEORY  OF  REGULAR  GRADATION. 

VI. 

1 1  regard  it  as  certain,  that  the  motion  of  fluids  in  the 
interior  of  animals— a  motion  which  is  progressively 
accelerated  with  the  increased  complexity  of  the  or- 
ganization, and  that  the  influence  of  new  circum- 
stances, to  the  action  of  which  animals  are  exposed 
when  spreading  themselves  over  the  face  of  the 
habitable  globe,  were  the  two  general  causes  which 
have  brought  the  various  animals  to  the  state  or 
condition  in  which  we  now  behold  them." 

Lamarck's  Philosophie  Zoologique. 

The  creature  called  polypus  has  long  been  an 
object  of  curiosity  among  naturalists ;  it  has 
been  called  tho  first  of  animals  and  last  of 


plants.  Lamarck  says,  in  his  article  "  On  the 
general  distribution  of  animals,"  "  That  in  the 
polypi  the  simplicity  and  perfection  of  the  or- 
ganization, though  very  great,  are  much  less 
striking  and,  indeed,  observable,  than  in  the 
class  infusoria ;  in  the  polypi,"  he  observes, 
"  the  organization  has  evidently  made  some 
progress  ;  for  already  nature  in  them  seems  to 
have  obtained  a  constant  and  regular  form,  and 
to  have  furnished  a  special  organ  for  digestion, 
and  consequently  a  mouth,  which  is  the  en- 
trance of  their  alimentary  bag."  He  distributes 
the  polypi  into  four  orders  of  class  2  of  the 
animal  kingdom  ;  according  to  which  distri- 
bution, which  I  need  hardly  say  is  quite  arbi- 
trary, the  polypi  cannot  be  the  first  of  animals 
and  the  last  of  plants.  I  have  already  warned 
those  who  wish  to  study  nature  with  profit, 
that  all  distinctions  between  animals  and  vege- 
tables, or  rather  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms,  are  only  human  inventions, 
useful  when  known  as  such,  for  then  they  aid 
and  do  not  mislead  the  judgment. 

In  a  former  paper,  it  was  given  as  the  opinion 
of  certain  naturalists,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  of  one  body  two  living  parts,  life  being- 
one,  or  unity  and  indivisible.  In  the  polypi, 
says  Boitard,  "  It  is  quite  the  contrary,  for  in 
them  life  is  multiplied,  and  each  fraction  of 
their  body  enjoys  a  particular  animation,  inde- 
pendent of  the  general  animation,  although  it 
may  in  some  sense  be  subordinate  to  it,  inas- 
much as  that  the  being  makes  not  more  than 
one.  Let  us  take  from  one  of  our  ponds  a 
polypus,  the  green  hydra  for  example,  and  pre- 
serve it  alive  in  a  vase  of  water,  if  we  then  take 
a  very  sharp  instrument  and  cut  it  into  two 
parts,  the  effect  will  be  that  we  double  its 
being  or  life,  for  each  part  lives  and  performs 
perfectly  all  the  functions  of  animality.  Cut 
it  into  four,  into  ten,  or  even  a  hundred  parts, 
and  it  will  be  precisely  the  same  with  each 
fragment,  the  only  effect  being  that  we  shall 
have  one  hundred  polypi  instead  of  one.  If 
we  act  otherwise  :  take  two,  three,  or  four 
polypi,  and  sew  them  together  by  means  of 
boars'  bristles,  in  a  very  short  time  what  may 
be  called  the  soldering  of  their  bodies  is  per- 
fectly effected,  and  we  can  no  longer  see  more 
than  one  animal,  living  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  others,  but  having  parts  double, 
treble,  or  quadruple  of  the  other.  If  you  have 
two  polypi,  a  small  and  large  one,  in  the  same 
vase,  and  throw  them  a  little  worm,  immedi- 
ately each  of  them  will  seize  it  by  one  of  its 
extremities  and  proceed  to  eat  it.  When  they 
have  swallowed  it,  they  will  have  drawn  very 
close  together,  and  very  soon  after  they  will  be 
mouth  against  mouth,  then,  neither  of  them 
wishing  to  lose  their  hold,  the  big  polypus  will 
comfortably  swallow  the  small  one.  But  let 
not  the  reader  suppose  that  he  will  be  incon- 
venienced thereby,  nor  will  the  creature  swal- 
lowed display  any  kind  of  uneasiness,  but  in 
the  stomach  of  the  other  he  will  continue  gaily 
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to  detour  his  prey,  digesting  it  in  the  most 
tranquil  manner,  beyond  the  reach  of  danger  ; 
then,  when  he  is  tired  of  his  Hiring  prison,  you 
will  see  him  pierce  the  stomach  of  the  big  poly- 
pus, make  his  way  out,  and,  as  when  going  in, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  seem  to  suffer  the 
slightest  inconvenience.  Life  in  these  animals 
is  everywhere,  because  there  are  not  in  them 
special  organs  for  the  performance  of  animal 
functions,  therefore  it  is  that  a  polypus  may  be 
turned  outside  in,  and  inside  out,  precisely  in 
the  same  manner  that  you  turn  a  pair  of  gloves, 
without  at  all  deranging  its  economy  or  dis- 
turbing its  nerves.  That  which  is  the  stomach 
performs  very  well  the  office  of  the  skin,  and 
the  skin  returns  the  compliment  by  forming 
the  partition-wall  of  a  new  stomach,  which  di- 
gests the  food  just  as  well  as  the  first." 


The  Mundane  Egg  of  HcliopoUs,  adorned 
with  the  Lunar  Crescent. 

SYMBOL  WORSHIP. 

vr. 

Tho  Deu*  lunus  ovatus  Hcliopolitanus,  or  the  divine 
ogff  with  the  lunar  crescent,  adorod  at  HoJinpolU,  in 
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Syria,   is  another  relic  of  ancient   superstition,  t»o 
carious  to  be  passed  unnoticed." — Maurice. 

In  No.  5  of  Oracle  was  given  an  engraving  of- 
the  mundane  e^g,  encompassed  by  the  genial 
folds  of  the  Agathodaimon,  or  good  genius,  a 
representation  of  which  is  suspended  aloft  in 
the  Temple  of  Hercules,  at  Tyre,  and  is  well 
known  to  the  lovers  of  the  antique.  The  Deus 
hums  ovatus  Heliopolitanus  has  also  long  ex- 
cited the  curiosity  of  the  learned  among  the 
moderns.  In  a  passage  from  Philo-Biblius, 
quoted  by  Eusebius,  it  is  said  that  the  earliest 
and  most  venerated  of  Egyptian  gods  was  a 
serpent,  "  having  a  hawk's  head  beautiful  to 
look  upon,  who,  if  he  opened  his  eyes,  fills  the 
universe  with  light  in  his  first  born  region  ;  if 
he  wink,  it  is  darkness."  The  history  of  hier- 
oglyphics and  symbols  is  the  history  of  our 
race  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  progress.  The 
use  of  hieroglyphics  and  symbols  is  as  ancient, 
perhaps  more  ancient,  than  that  of  language 
itself.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  for  many 
ages  our  race  must  have  found  it  far  more  con- 
venient to  communicate  their  ideas  by  action, 
and  the  use  of  sensible  signs,  than  by  that  of 
language,  which  either  had  no  existence,  or  was 
necessarily  imperfect;  probably  being  in  the 
"fossil, or  undeveloped, man"  very  little  better 
than  the  snorting  of  a  horse,  or  the  chattering 
of  monkeys.  All  Oriental  history  shows  that 
the  egg  has  been  from  time  immemorial  a  sym- 
bol of  the  world ;  which  proves,  or,  at  all  events, 
gives  good  reason  to  believe,  that  the  earliest 
sages  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge  did  not, 
like  more  modern  wise  men,  suppose  our  globe 
to  be  flat  as  a  pancake,  but  hneio  it  to  be  oval 
or  egg-shaped.  The  symbolic-egg  plays  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  all  the  cosmogonies  of  the 
East,  and,  together  with  the  serpent,  is  to  be 
found  in  great  variety,  single  or  combined,  in 
all  the  Oriental  temples.  These  facts  have  been 
noticed  by  Maurice,  who  states  that  "  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  symbolical  devices  is  that 
erected,  and  at  this  day  to  be  seen,  in  one  of 
the  temples  of  Japan."  The  temple  itself,  in 
which  this  fine  monument  of  Eastern  genius  is 
elevated,  is  called  Dia-Bod,  and  stands  in 
Meaco,  a  great  and  flourishing  city  of  Japan. 
The  principal  image  in  this  design  displays  it- 
self in  the  form  of  a  vast  bull,  the  emblem  of 
prolific  heat,  and  the  generative  energy  by 
which  creation  was  formed,  butting  with  its 
horns  against  the  egg,  which  floated  on  the 
waters  of  the  abyss. 
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A  FEW  WORDS  FROM  THE 
SECOND  PRTEST  of  the  ORACLE. 
The  Great  Lama  never  dies,  so  with  the 
priest  of  the  Oracle.  Lama  succeeds  Lama, 
until  the  god  seems  immortal,  and  as  such 
is  worshipped.  The  priest  of  the  Oracle 
cares  little  about  being  worshipped,  but  his 
immortality  he  is  determined  to  establish — 
at  least  the  perpetuity  of  his  right  to  publish 
his  free  oracular  thoughts.  The  phoenix  is 
the  true  crest-bird  of  the  martyr  of  truth  ; 
he  dies  firm,  in  the  "  sure  and  certain  faith 
of  a  joyful  resurrection ''  from  the  ashes  of 
bigots'  fires.  Making  free  with  the  words 
of  Addison,  it  may  be  predicted — he  will 
flourish  in  immortal  youth,  unhurt  amid  the 
war  of  error,  the  wreck  of  fanatics,  and  the 
crush  of  religions. 

The  analogy  between  the  progress  of  phy- 
sical and  mental  science  is  strangely  stri- 
king. In  the  early  days  of  physical  warfare 
the  battering  ram  was  a  favourite  weapon 
in  demolishing  a  firmly-built  fortress.  But 
it  at  length  gave  way  before  Friar  Bacon's 
discovery.  Sudden  shocks  from  the  cannon's 
balls  were  found  much  more  effective  agents 
of  demolition  than  tardy  thumping  with 
wooden  blocks.  The  mental  warrior,  un- 
less his  own  head  is  made  of  the  material  of 
the  old  rams,  may  learn  something  from 
these  facts.  Modern  science  and  discoveries 
are  the  gunpowder  of  mental  strife,  and  a 
few  well -aimed  shots  would  infallibly  do  the 
business  for  corruption.  Some  persons  seem 
so  enamoured  with  folly,  that  they  argue  for 
its  "  gentle  and  gradual''  removal.  "Whe- 
ther they  fear  they  must  gaze  on  vacancy, 
when  the  superstructures  of  nonsense  are 
levelled,'  can  scarcely  be  determined,  but 
their  counsel  is  that  of  the  man  who  should 
advise  the  modern  soldier  to  persevere  in  the 
dull  and  stupid  thumping  of  childish  times, 
when  better  arms  lie  by  him.  Because  the 
tortoise  once  beat  the  hare  by  its  perseve- 
rance, laggards  in  reasoning  have  fallen  in 
love  with  laziness  ;  and  with  sagacity,  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  subject/ can  con- 
ceive of  nothing  so  effective  for  the  esta- 
blishment of    truth   as  sleepy  error.     The 

bounding  fieetness  of  the  hare  was  its  virtue 

its  liability  to  relax  its  efforts  its  vice;  but 
wiseacres  have  extolled  and  imitated  its 
failing,  and  totally  neglected  its  good  qua- 
lity. In  attacking  error,  violence  is  virtue, 
it  is  the  test  of  sincerity,  the  measure  of 
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earnestness  ;  it  requires  but  good  direction* 
In  attacking  error  too  much  energy  cannot 
be  employed;  too  much  force  cannot  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Good  generalship 
only  is  wanted,  which,  be  it  remembered, 
cannot  be  acquired  but  by  practice.  Error 
is  ancient  and  full-grown  ;  truth  infantine, 
and,  by  over-careful  nursing,  a  rather  weakly 
child.  Unloose  its  swaddling-clothes — give 
it  exercise,  and  fear  not  but  that  its  fair 
proportions  will  soon  be  developed — that  it 
will  soon  grasp  the  club  of  Hercules  and 
dash  out  the  brains  of  ignorance.  Preju- 
dice, protected  by  religion,  dull  and  thick- 
headed, can  only  be  shaken  by  being  shock- 
ed, and  is  as  difficult  to  pierce  as  the  har- 
dened hide  of  the  rhinoceros.  Men  of  power 
seldom  know  pity.  Selfishness  absorbs 
human  affection,  as  parched  deserts  do  rains. 
Now  ignorance,  fanticism,  power,  and  sel- 
fishness ever  stand  in  the  way  of  truth,  and 
truth-speaking.  How  are  they  to  be  remov- 
ed ?  Will  supplication  move  them  ? — their 
Gorgon  visage  transmutes  hope  into  stone. 
Before  gentleness  they  revel.  They  have 
grown  insolent  through  forbearance.  They' 
are  a  rock  of  obstacles  which  can  only  be 
broken  by  being  blasted.  This  shall  be 
done,  if  that,  which  all  admit  is  everlasting, 
fail  not.  The  waters  of  truth  shall  be 
poured  through  the  Augean  stables  of  ini- 
quity ;  at  least  some  sluices  in  that  direction 
shall  be  cut,  with  a  view  to  its  accomplish- 
ment. In  the  garden  of  the  world  the 
flowers  of  poverty  and  virtue  have  seldom 
bloomed,  and  the  saplings  of  truth  have  been 
strangely  checked  in  their  growth  ;  while 
the  trees  of  error  have  reared  their  heads, 
with  trunks  sturdy  and  gnarled,  and  spread 
their  upas  branches,  poisoning  all  life  far 
and  wide,  and  withering  all  green  and  lovely 
things.  While  the  former  will  be  tended, 
watered,  pruned,  the  axe,  the  sharpest  we 
can  lay  hands  on,  will  be  right  busily  laid 
about  the  roots  of  the  latter,  and  that  without 
asking  any  man's  permission,  nor  caring 
what  kind  of  rookeries  may  be  disturbed. 

Many  perplex  themselves  in  their  desire 
to  determine  the  proper  time  for  attacking 
error.  We  may  seem  inhuman,  but  we 
freely  confess  to  the  having  no  sympathy 
with  their  sufferings.  Our  experience,  say 
they,  teaches  gentleness  in  our  dealings 
with  the  prejudices  of  our  fellows — we  never 
had,  and  hope  we  never  may  have,  such  ex- 
perience.    But  if  asked  the  question,  when 
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shall  honesty  appear,  and  subterfuge  be 
banished  ?  without  metaphor,  simile,  or 
trope,  we  answer  In  one  word  —  now. 
Condescending  to  answer  this  is  something 
like  doubting  axioms  ;  for  surely  the  time  to 
attack  error  was  coeval  with  error's  dawn, 
and  it  would  have  been  well  for  mankind 
had  it  then  been  thought  so.  All  days  are 
lawful  to  do  good,  all  time  proper  to  do  right 
acts  in.     Shelley  felt  this  when  he  said, 

My  father,  Time,  is  weak  and  grey 

With  waiting  for  a  batter  day. 

Bentham  wittily  remarked,  that  if  you  ask 
the  advocates  of  things  as  they  are,  when  re- 
forms are  to  commence  ?  Their  perpetual 
answer  will  be  never.  To-day  is  too  soon, 
to-morrow  too  late.  The  proper  time  is  the 
moment  people  can  be  found  to  commence 
them,  which  would  have  been  long  ago,  had 
not  wealth  generated  cowards  and  religion 
poltroons.  On  the  charge,  then,  of  being 
"premature,"  we  are  perfectly  easy. 

It  is  intended  strictly  to  adhere  to  the 
principles  on  which  this  paper  was  started. 
To  simply  pursue  the  same  course,  with 
singleness  of  heart,  earnestness,  and  oneness 
of  object.  Such  a  course  will  perhaps  be 
censured — and  perhaps  not,  when  people 
become  used  to  it ;  but,  if  still  deemed  objec- 
tionable, it  is  remarkably  free  from  per- 
plexity, which  will  more  than  compensate 
for  all  the  rest.  The  object  is  not  to  pro- 
voke authority,  but  to  speak  the  truth.  Mr. 
Southwell  has  been  removed — what  then  ? 
The  plan  he  sketched,  or  course  he  marked 
out,  is  as  useful  and  desirable  now  at  it  was 
before,  and  much  more  so.  He  began  a  work 
intending  it  to  be  finished.  We  simply  beg 
leave  to  go  on  with  it.  Let  men  learn  the 
quality  which  the  hare  wanted — namely,  that 
of  persistency,  and  in  the  race  for  mental 
freedom  they  will  soon  leave  the  tortoises 
behind.  If  reminded  that  danger  waylays 
our  course — one  of  the  usual  common  places 
— we  have  only  to  observe,  that  every  course 
is  beset  with  dangers,  and  that  the  only 
danger  really  worth  fearing  is  that  of  be- 
coming a  hypocrite.  In  daring  to  be  just, 
people  never  calculate  consequences — it  is 
useless.  Satan  never  argued  better,  or, 
more  properly,  Milton  never  reasoned  better 
for  him,  th;m  when  he  said — farewell  hope, 
and,  with  hope,  farewell  fear.  There  is  no 
hope  for  honesty,  and  they  who  are  fanatical 
enough  to  fall  in  love  with  it  know  what  they 
have  to  expect — and  all  fear  is  folly.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  questioned,  whether  any 
punishment  knaves  or  bigots  can  impose,  is 
equal  in  severity  to  that  which  is  self-in- 
flicted, when  the  honest  mind  descends  to 
disingenuousiHSS.  Ambition  we  have  long 
discarded,  and  we  do  not  expect  or  aim  at 
uniting  all  the  virtues  cf  prudence,  to  the 
simple  ones  of  honesty  and  justice.  We  arc 
content  with  plain  things,  and  leave  respec- 
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table  and  complex  virtues  to  people  of  higher 
pretensions.  Bigots  may  rage  as  the  holy 
spirit  directs,  and  have  recourse  to  their  iron 
or  legal  evidences — the  only  proofs  of  the 
existence  of  a  god — anything  may  be  resor- 
ted to  that  in  their  wisdom  and  mercy  (reli- 
gion is  full  of  this)  they  may  think  lit. 
They  may  diversify,  they  cannot  increase, 
any  calamity  we  fear.  That  which  seems 
sure  to  come  without  them  is,  by  far  more, 
fearful  than  anything  they  "can  bring. 
With  this  long -felt  and  freely  given  as- 
surance we  proceed  to  other  considerations. 

Should  the  utility  of  the  course,  matter, 
style,  or  manner  of  these  papers  be  disputed, 
we  may  refer  to  the  events  of  the  last  few 
weeks  for  illustrations  of  the  correctness  of 
every  step  ;  of  which  abundant  proof  shall 
be  adduced  whenever  it  may  be  required. 
The  agitation  for  the  defence  of  Mr.  South- 
well has  raised  up  armies  ready  to  be  mar- 
shalled beneath  the  banners  of  truth  ;  men 
who  do  not  merely  wish  success  to  the  great 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  but 
have  bared  the  arm  to  defend  them  :  not  a 
few  of  them  veterans,  having  seen  hard  ser- 
vice, and  now,  tired  of  inactivity,  are  filled 
with  martial  ardour  for  the  onslaught. 
They  want  but  opportunity  and  encourage- 
ment, and  the  prayer  of  Abou  Ben  Adhem, 
"  that  their  tribe  may  increase,"  will  be 
abundantly  answered. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  sup- 
port of  the  great,  and  invaluable  principle 
which  the  Oracle  is  intended  to  maintain, 
namely,  the  right  of  every  person  to  express, 
in  his  ownmanner,  his  own  thoughts,  without 
interference  or  dictation,  might  at  this  junc- 
ture have  fallen  into  hands  more  able,  though 
not  more  willing.  But  between  the  want  of 
inclination  and  the  want  of  power,  this  ris^ht 
lias  been  suspended,  like  the  coffin  of  Mo- 
hamet, and  the  moral  regeneration  of  the 
world  has  been  delayed.  Hence  modesty 
must  be,  set  aside,  and  necessity,  like  cha- 
rity, must  cover  a  multitude  of  sins. 

G.  J.  H. 

GENERAL  VIEWS  AND  POLICY 
OF  THE  "ORACLE." 

The  Oracle  shall  speak,    shake  orthodoxy's  rotten 
bones,  and  make  priests  tremble. 

Aye,  and  speak  no  less  firmly,  no  less  un- 
flinchingly to  thousands  than  it  originally 
did  to  hundreds.  From  the  first  time,  bold 
and  ardent,  it  will  preserve  its  spirit  and 
maintain  its  unimpeachable  integrity.  And 
now,  trumpet-tongued,  it  will  send  forth 
salutary  and  sublime  truths,  that  must  abo- 
lish all  god-wrorship,  man-worship,  and  mam- 
mon-worship. 

Priests  shall  tremble,  not  for  their  cloth 
merely,  not  for  the  mere  transfer  of  ecclesi- 
astical power  from  the  bloated  orthodox  to 
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the  lean  and  hungry  dissenter ;  not  for  a 
change  of  stall  patronage  only,  but  for  the 
very  existence  of  their  creeds;  for  the  foun- 
dation, not  for  the  mere  excrescences  of 
their  many-hued  religions. 

The  Oracle  will  not  be  cajoled  into  suffering 
its  pages  to  become  a  vehicle  for  amusing 
the  gaping,  and  stolid,  and  priest-ridden 
multitude  with  controversial  disputations. 
Those  who  are  blinded  by  the  dust  kicked 
up  by  rival  mountebanks  and  jugglers,  may 
occupy  themselves  with  the  settlement  of 
such  matters  as  church-rate  questions,  head 
of  the  church  questions,  the  voluntary  ques- 
tion— and  a  thousand  others,  raised  to  deafen, 
vStultify,  and  distract  from  really  dangerous 
investigations.  Our  province  is  not  to  play 
fantastic  tricks,  and  dip  our  hands  into  your 
pockets  ;  not  to  kick  up  a  row,  and  divide 
the  spoil ;  not  to  get  up  an  exhibition,  and 
make  you  pay  for  it ;  not  to  excite  a  cru- 
sade, and  persuade  you  to  plunge  into  the 
conflict— in  a  word,  WE  WAR  NOT 
WITH  THE  CHURCH,  BUT  THE 
ALTAR;  NOT  WITH  FORMS  OF 
WORSHIP,BUT  WORSHIP  ITSELF  ; 
NOT  WITH  THE  ATTRIBUTES,BUT 
THE  EXISTENCE,  OF  DEITY.  Nei- 
ther will  the  priest,  as  much  as  priestism,  be 
the  subject  of  our  animadversions  ;  the 
church,  so  much  as  the  doctrine.  And  this, 
be  it  borne  in  mind,  is  not  selected  as  being 
the  safest,  but  the  most  effectual,  course. 
There  never  was  a  greater  mistake  than  the 
supposition  of  the  danger  of  exposing  the 
priests,  for  where  this  not  winked  at,  there 
would  be  no  vent,  as  it  were,  for  popular 
indignation.  It  is  not  seen  that  the  priest- 
hood may  be  too  powerful  to  care  about  ex- 
posure of  priests,  but  not  powerful  enough 
to  withstand  the  exposure  of  doctrines  ; 
crafty  governments  will  suffer  you  to  abuse 
their  public  men  and  public  doings,  but  not 
expose  the  frauds  of  the  system.  March 
right  onward  to  the  foundation  of  the  pre- 
tences of  all  religions,  and  they  are  on  you 
tooth  and  claw,  like  ravening  wolves;  the 
miserable,  mind-enslaved  dupes  being  made 
the  instruments  of  sacerdotal  enormities. 
Else  would  not  Southwell  have  been  handed 
over,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
priesthood,  the  magistracy,  the  judge's 
bench,  and  the  jury  bos  to  a  punishment 
shameful  and  ignominious  to  them,  honour- 
able and  triumphant  to  him. 

Nor  shall  we  expend  much  ink  in  authen- 
ticating or  rejecting  the  half-acknowledged, 
half-rejected  religions,  or  branches  of  reli- 
gions— such  as  the  Jewish  and  many  others, 
ready  to  be  given  up  at  any  time  (Jonas 
like)  to  save  the  rest.  Sectarian  follies  and 
inconsistencies  will  not  so  much  occupy  our 
pages,  as  an  inquiry  into  revelation  itself; 
false  interpretations,  questions  of  authenti- 
city, of  christian  historical  evidences,  will, 
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for  the  most  part,  give  place  to  the  exposure 
of  all  revealed,  inspired,  miraculous,  and 
divine  pretences. 

When  the  Oracle  shall  have  spoken  out  a 
little  longer,  then  will  be  a  miracle  for  the 
religious  quidnuncs  to  babble  about,  one  that 
will,  like  Aaron's  rod,  swallow  up  all  com- 
peting miracles  ;  they  may  turn  it  also  into 
a  prophecy,  if  they  list.  This  grand  miracle 
will  be  the  prodigiously  surprising  union  of 
the  various  religion-mongers  ;  priests,  con- 
gregations, and  all.  The  miraculous  draught 
of  tishes  will  be  beaten  hollow.  "  Church 
in  danger,"  will  be  obsolete  ;  "  no  popery," 
a  bygone  war-hoop  ; — "  the  bible  in  danger," 
"altar  in  danger,"  u  god  in  danger,"  will 
be  the  alarm  cry,  and  the  robber  leaders  and 
the  robber  bands  will  stagger  forth  with 
some  of  the  old  spirit,  but  with  less  of  the 
old  intrepidity,  to  dance  the  dance  of  death 
over  the  bodies  of  infidel  victims.  The 
christian  congregrations  will  suspend  hos- 
tilities, they  will  stay  their  interbickerings 
and  strife,  their  jealousies  and  recrimina- 
tions, their  mutual  curses,  and  persecutions, 
and  excommunications  ;  their  threatenings 
of  damnation — mundane,  purgatorial,  and 
eternal — will  all  be  silenced  ;  forward  they 
will  rush — the  gospel-hook  in  one  hand,  the 
law-book  in  the  other — yelled  on  in  the  bru- 
tal intoxication  of  bigot  fury  to  defend  their 
moloch  god,  by  the  fine,  the  gag,  and  the 
dungeon. 

But  after  this  last  encounter,  their  impo- 
tent malice  exhausting  itself  in  sound  and 
fury,  will  the  unclean  harpies — waddling 
and  plethoric,  writh  great  gorging  and  spo- 
liation— flap  their  impotent  wings,  distend 
their  glassy  eyes,  contract  their  flesh-pol- 
luted claws  with  convulsive,  but  ineffectual, 
efforts;  the  carrion  rooks,  the  purblind  bats, 
the  night-loving  owls,  and  all  noisome,  dis- 
gusting, birds  of  prey  will  nowr,  for  the  first 
time  caw,  screech,  and  hoot  in  concert,  but, 
da2zled  by  the  unaccustomed  effulgency,  will 
be  consumed  in  the  bright  torch  of  truth. 
Like  the  priests  in  Volney's  conference, 
about  to  be  smitten  by  an  infuriated  people, 
they  will  attempt,  terror-stricken,  to  stam- 
mer out  a  palliation  ;  then  will  arrive  the 
interposition  of  the  enlightened,  who,  taught 
mercy  by  their  philosophy — not  religion — 
will  exclaim,  "  It  is  yourselves  that  cause 
the  evils  of  which  you  complain  ;  it  is  you 
that  encourage  tyrants  by  a  base  flattery  of 
their  power,  by  an  absurd  admiration  of 
their  pretended  beneficence,  by  converting 
obedience  into  servility,  and  liberty  into 
licentiousness,  and  receiving  every  imposi- 
tion with  credulity.  Can  you  think  of  pu- 
nishing upon  them  the  errors  of  your  own 
ignorance  aad  selfishness  ?\} 

And  the  people,  smitten  with  confusion, 
will  remain  in  a  melancholy  silence. 

Controversial  theology  is  permitted,  said 
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Southwell's  sapient  judge — no  better  prima 
facie  reason  could  be  advanced,  your  worship, 
for  our  discountenancing  it.  Is  any  sort  or 
any  manner  of  exposure  prohibited  by  the 
law  of  the  land,  either  parliament-made^  or 
judge-made  law  ;  is  any  manner  of  speaking 
and  writing  on  laws,  politics,  or  religion 
denounced  by  religion  as  by  law  established, 
or  by  the  law  of  which  "  Christianity  is  part 
and  parcel,"  or  by  the  precedent-guided 
numsculls  who  sell  it  out  for  so  much  per 
annum  ;  is  any  sort  of  publication  solemnly 
interdicted — we  may  as  surely  conclude  that 
the  sort  and  manner  are  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  humanity,  as  that  kings,  nobles, 
priests,  lawyers,  soldiers,  moneylords,  mill- 
lords,  and  landlords  are  but  the  tolerated 
nuisances  of  a  semi-civilised,  ignorant,  and 
disunited  people. 

The  pseudo-liberal  cant  about  "  good 
manners,"  "  deference  to  society,"  "  regard 
to  prejudices,"  &c,  will  pass  for  what  it  is 
worth.  A  little  help  would  be  worth  a  load 
of  advice  gratis,  and  very  ill-digested  instead 
of  well-considered  advice  too.  We  impugn 
not  the  motives  of  these  suggestions,  but  the 
counsel  of  your  good  sort  of  well-meaning 
men,  by  inducing  an  evasive,  expedient-lov- 
ing, and  truckling  policy,  is  ofttimes  the  most 
dangerous  to  observe  ;  leading  into  all  sorts 
of  scrapes,  and  carrying  out  less  effectually 
the  grand  orjeets  we  all  profess  to  have  in 
•view. 

We  are  all  curious  to  know  why  the  circle 
of  affections  and  loving-kindness,  which  is 
supposed  to  animate  the  breasts  of  the  soi- 
disant  philanthropists,  extends  not  to  the 
persecuted  with  the  same  sympathising 
condolence  as  to  the  persecutors — why  do  they 
shut  their  hearts  against  the  victims,  and 
not  against  the  victimisers — why  do  they  not 
counsel  the  legal  and  ecclesiastical  plunderers 
and  hypocrites,  and  the  foul-mouthed  scribes 
in  their  pay,  to  "  mend  their  manners,"  to 
u  pay  deference  to  society,"  and  "regard 
the  prejudices  "  of  those  whom  they  traduce  ? 
Were  the  meed  of  justice  fairly  dealt  out, 
we  should  have  no  more  mock  sentimental 
and  mawkish  comparisons  between  the  of- 
fence of  assaulting  the  prejudices  and  as- 
saulting the  person  ;  and  no  such  sneaking 
and  dastardly  commentaries  as,  u  there  are 
faults  on  both  sides,"  would  disgrace  the 
pages  of  the  organ  of  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced societies  in  existence. 

It  may  suffice  to  say,  we  have  traced  out 
a  course  for  ourselves  ;  we  have  decided 
deliberately,  and  will  act  inflexibly,  through 
good  report  and  evil  report,  "  Mid  the  open 
and  concealed  attack  of  bigot  foes  and  insi- 
dious friends,"  marching  straight  onward, 
neither  retrograding,  swerving,  nor  halting 
on  the  way. 

Without  the  abuse,  calumny,  scurrility, 
cruelty,  and  vindictiveness  of  the  patterij- 
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reformer,*  we  will  endeavour  to  explain  our 
meaning  as  plainly,  as  forcibly,  and  as  spirit- 
edly. We  will  not  mince  our  words  to  polish 
off  our  phraseology,  obscure  a  narrative  by 
softening  our  diction,  nor  weaken  a  truth  to 
round  a  period.  We  will  always  call  to 
mind  too,  that  we  speak  for  Charles  South- 
well. Let  our  words  be  heard  as  echoes 
from  his  prison  walls ;  iet  his  undaunted 
spirit  inspire  us  to  lay  bare  the  hollow 
pretence,  and  expose  the  cruel  mockeries  of 
all  sorts  of  canters — evangelical,  ecclesiasti- 
cal, and  infidel.  Through  us  shall  he  speak, 
though  gagged  by  his  jailors.  He  shall  be 
read,  though  he  wield  not  the  pen.  His 
thoughts,  in  short,  shall  be  your  thoughts. 
As  he,  regardless  of  stupid  and  selfish  con- 
ventionalities, unmindful  of  personal  sacri- 
fice, of  the  hate  of  enemies,  the  scorn  of  the 
indifferent,  or  the  coolness  of  friends,  would 
lay  the  scourge  on  hypocrisy  and  supersti- 
tion;  as  he  would  abolish  mental  slavery  in 
its  strong  hold,  so  shall  the  plan  of  his 
tracing  be  followed  out ;  so  shall  his  objects 
be  pursued  till  he  shall  again  walk  forth 
as  free  in  body  as  he  still  remains  in  mind. 

Forseeing  all  kinds  and  qualities  of  perse- 
cution, we  have,  in  our  turn,  prepared  for 
it,  and  now,  the  sword  drawn  and  the  scab- 
bard cast  aside,  we  await,  nothing  dismayed, 
the  onslaught  of  the  bigot  troops — ye  shall 
have  it  hip  and  thigh,  whether  halting,  re- 
treating, or  advancing — no  quarter  !  shall 
be  the  word,  and  damned  be  he  who  first 
cries  "  hold  !  enough  !  " 

Read  this,  and  mark  it  well,  ye  Wood- 
wards, and  Bromleys,  and  Woods,  and 
Wetheralls,  and,  above  all,  ye,  gentlemen 
of  the  jury,  enlightened  and  tolerant  batch 
of  free  and  independent  Englishmen,  whose 
fathers  were  striped,  pillored,  and  hung  up 
like  dogs,  on  the  same  pretence  as  that  for 
which  ye  immured  Charles  Southwell. — 
Look  to  it!  M.  Q.  R. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 

PERSECUTION,  versus 
PROSECUTION. 
Mr.  Editor. — The  celebrated  Lawrence 
Sterne  observes  in  one  of  his  works,  that 
u  Of  all  the  cants  which  are  canted  in  this 
canting  world,  though  the  cant  of  hypocrisy 
may  be  the  worst,  the  cant  of  criticism  is 
the  most  tormenting."  I  have  no  doubt 
that  there  are  many  who  know,  by  bitter 
experience,  the  truth  of  this  curious  and 
pungent  remark;  many  who  become  the 
subjects  of  painful  emotions,  when  they 
behold  their  productions,  or  their  opinions, 
submitted  to  the  lash  of  an  enlightened  and 
faithful  critic.  When  an  individual,  whose 
opinions  are  to  him  as  sacred  as  the  emana- 
tions of  a  divinity,  perceives  the  truth  of 

*  See  Luther,  p.  27,  cum  multis  aliis. 
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those  opinions  questioned,  their  merits  can- 
vassed, and  their  absurdity  exposed,  it  is 
difficult  for  him  to  repress  the  workings  of 
malignancy  and  revenge.  In  spite  of  all 
that  prudence  would  dictate,  in  spite  of  all 
the  monitions  of  philosophy,  and  in  spite  of 
all  the  fancied  influence  of  what  is  called 
divine  grace,  the  spirit  of  persecution  bursts 
forth,  and  the  rack,  the  gibbet,  the  fagot, 
and  the  dungeon,  are  resorted  to  by  those 
who  have  no  better  argument  to  offer  in  sup- 
port of  their  faith. 

That   persecution   for   opinion's    sake    is 
peculiarly  christian,  is  a  proposition  which 
no  student  of  ecclesiastical  history  can  deny. 
If,  as  some  semi-christians   assert,  it  is  not 
sanctioned  by  that  most  delicate  and  vera- 
cious of  all  books — the  bible — it  has  most 
certainly  been  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of 
the  church.     The  persecution  of  the  Wal- 
denses  and  Albigenses,  the  burning  of  Huss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  iron  rule  of  the 
monstrous   Inquisition,  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  and  our  own  Smithfield  mar- 
tyrs,  form   only  a  few   of  those   instances 
wherein  the  spirit  of  religion  has  gone  forth 
to  deeds  of  slaughter  and   of  blood.     It  is 
useless  to  say  that  these  manifestations  of  a 
malignant  spirit  belong  exclusively  to  the 
roman  catholic    church.      We  can  adduce 
other  instances  wherein  protesants  have  been 
guilty  of  as  outrageous  and  palpable  enor- 
mities   as  the  roman  catholics.      The  fol- 
lowers of  the  papacy  were  as  bad  as  saints 
need  be,   and  as  saints  generally  are,  but 
then  they  were  consistent,  while  the  protes- 
tants,  who  in  all  other  respects  are  on  a  par 
with  the  catholics,  want  this  virtue  altoge- 
ther.    In  ancient  times,  when  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter  formed    the   world's  pontificate, 
the  right  to  free  inquiry,  and  to  the  free 
expression  of  opinion,  was  neither  acknow- 
ledged nor  allowed.     Whenever,  therefore, 
an    individual    attempted    to    canvass    the 
doctrines  of  the  church,  he  might  be  certain 
beforehand  of  his  fate.     Tn  the  present  day 
the   right  of  private  judgment  is  formally 
acknowledged  by  protestants,  and,  indeed, 
constitutes  the  fundamental  principle  of  their 
system  ;    yet,  when  an   individual  opposes 
their  religion,  and  exercises  the   same  right 
which  they  claim  for  themselves,  they  hurry 
him   off  with   malignant  impetuosity  to  a 
dungeon.     The  unjust  incarceration  of    a 
Taylor  and  a  Carlile,  of  a  Hetherington  and 
a   Southwell,   afford  sufficient  evidence  of 
this  fact. 

In  order  to  escape  the  odium  which  is 
necessarily  attached  to  all  persecution  for 
opinion's  sake,  our  would-be  liberals  endea- 
vour to  point  out  a  difference  between  perse- 
cution and  prosecution.  I  have  heard  a 
fanatic  of  the  "  first  water,"  and  one  whose 
moral  character  is  not  of  the  best  description, 
make  use  of  some  such  language  as  the 
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following  :  "  We  prosecute  an  individual 
for  publishing  blasphemy,  but  we  do  not 
persecute  him.  Between  prosecution  and 
persecution  there  is  a  wide  and  essential 
difference.  We  tolerate  all  opinions  as  long 
as  men  confine  them  to  their  own  bosoms, 
we  permit  every  person  to  exercise  his  judg- 
ment upon  all  subjects,  as  long  as  he  does 
not  publish  the  results  of  his  inquiries  to  the 
world.  The  fact,  however,  of  a  man  enter- 
taining intidel  opinions  is  one  thing,  and  the 
fact  of  a  man  publishing  them  is  another. 
In  the  one  case  the  individual  is  accountable 
to  god  only,  in  the  other  case  he  is  accoun- 
table to  the  civil  magistrate.  No  magistrate 
has  a  right  to  punish  a  man  for  his  private 
opinions,  every  magistrate  has  a  right  to 
punish  a  man  for  publishing  infidel  opinions 
to  the  world."  Such  is  the  substance,  if  not 
the  precise  words,  of  the  argument  put 
forth  by  this  religiously-orthodox  and  ex- 
ceedingly moral  gentleman,  in  support  of 
prosecution  for  blasphemy. 

In  this  argument  the  civil  magistrate  is 
supposed  to  be  a  proper  judge  of  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  speculative  opinions.  How  stu- 
pidly absurd  !  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  Old 
Mother  Red  Cap,  of  Bristol,  is  properly 
qualified  to  discriminate  between  truth  and 
falsehood  in  philosophy  ?  He  must  certainly 
apply  himself  more  closely  to  the  study  of 
Watson's  "  Theological  Institutes,"  to  John 
Wesley's  sermons,  and  all  the  other  produc- 
tions of  god's  elite,  before  he  can  be  fitted 
for  this  task.  If,  however,  he  would  atten- 
tively peruse  those  parts  of  Wesley's  jour- 
nals, where  he  describes  the  visitations  of 
the  devil,  he  would  probably  acquire  much 
useful  knowledge,  and  be  better  qualified  to 
fulfil  his  duty  than  he  is  at  present. 

"  But  you  have  no  right,"  say  our  christian 
fanatics,  "  to  outrage  the  moral  sense  of  the 
community.  England  is  yet  a  christian 
country;  and,  thank  god,  there  are  laws  for 
the  suppression  of  blasphemy."  Then  we 
ask,  had  the  christians  any  right  to  outrage 
the  moral  sense  of  the  ancieut  pagans,  by 
denouncing  their  gods  and  worshipping  a 
crucified  man  ?  This  moral  sense  of  the  com- 
munity, however,  is  a  queer  thing.  The 
christian  would  appear  to  resemble  a  robust 
man  with  a  gouty  toe.  You  may  infringe 
on  every  part  of  his  body  but  that.  The 
instant,  however,  you  touch  his  toe,  an  oh  ! 
and  a  groan,  betokens  the  pain  you  inflict. 
So,  in  the  land  of  bibles  and  prayer  books, 
missionary,  alias  money-getting,  and  hum- 
bug societies,  you  may  publish  any  scientific 
opinion;  you  may  contradict  any  received 
truth  in  philosophy;  but  if  ever  you  touch 
religion,  the  cry  of  blasphemy  is  instantly 
raised ;  and  in  order  that  your  soul  may  be 
benefitted,  the  old  lady  of  Bristol,  or  some 
other  equally  venerable  personage,  causes 
your   body  to   be   confined   in   a  dungeon? 
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Why  are  the  doughty  champions  of  ortho- 
doxy disposed  to  persecute?  This  question 
can  be  answered  in  only  two  ways  :  either 
they  are  afraid  to  meet  the  advocates  of  free 
inquiry  in  fair  and  open  discussion,  or  they 
are  desirous  of  gratifying  their  malignancy 
by  seeing  them  punished. 

There  are  some  people,  half  infidel  and 
half  christians,  who  maintain  that  the  bible 
no  where  sanctions  persecution.  Then  why 
do  not  those  individuals  exert  themselves  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  the  repeal  of  those 
barbarian  edicts,  the  laws  against  blasphe- 
my? Many  dissenting  ministers  declare  that 
no  man  ought  to  be  punished  for  the  expres- 
sion of  his  opinions,  then  why  do  not  those 
ministers  petition  the  legislature  to  abolish 
statutes  which  are,  according  to  their  own 
showing,  both  arbitrary  and  unjust  ?  The 
fact  is,  they  do  not  like  the  popular  odium 
which  is  attached  to  such  cases  of  prosecu- 
tion ;  and,  therefore,  they  occasionally  assert 
that  such  prosecutions  are  unjust.  But  to 
take  any  steps  towards  effecting  a  repeal  of 
the  blasphem}r  laws,  would  be  too  much  to 
expect  from  any  one  who  is  deeply  tinctured 
with  devotion.  The  infidel  might  rot  in 
prison  before  any  considerable  body  of 
christians  would  petition  for  his  release. 

In  every  book  of  evidences  that  the  priests 
manufacture,  the  French  revolution  occupies 
a  conspicuous  place.  The  atrocities  perpe- 
trated by  an  infuriated  mob  are  described  in 
all  their  horror,  and  represented  as  the 
geuuiue  offspring  of  infidelity.  The  evi- 
dence -  manufacturers,  however,  seldom 
advert  to  the  exploits  of  their  own  worthies, 
to  the  cruelties  they  have  practised,  or  to 
the  sins  they  have  committed.  Afraid,  lest 
they  should  grow  presumptuous  and  high- 
minded,  by  forgetting  their  transgressions, 
it  is  my  intention  to  lay  before  them,  in 
subsequent  letters,  an  account  of  some  of 
their  deeds.  This  account  may  have  very 
little  effect  upon  them,  for  even  iron  cannot 
penetrate  steel,  but  it  may  have  its  due 
effect  upon  the  world. 

One  of  the  Unorthodox. 


A  VOICE  FROM  BRISTOL  GAOL. 

Bristol  Gaol, 
Wednesday,  Jan.  19,  1842. 

DearH. — Received  the  Advertiser  with  your 
letter,both  gave  me  great  pleasure,  though  the 
report  is  meagre;  and  as  heaven  helps  those 
who  help  themselves,  I  recommend  you,  and 
through  you,  the  commitee,  to  publish  a 
full  report  of  the  Trial  immediately,  with  all 
extracts,  quotations,  authorities, &c.  I  should 
like  Chilton  to  superintend  the  publication 
o(  it— he  would  find  the  books  I  used  on 
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the  Trial  of  great  use  to  him,  as  the  extracts 
are  therein  all  marked.  I  should  wish  one 
to  be  forwarded  to  me  as  soon  as  printed, 
for  I  do  not  think  that  I  shall  be  prevented 
from  receiving  either  books  or  papers  from 
you;  but  the  authorities  are,  I  have  reason 
to  believe,  very  anxious  that  1  should  not 
write  for  the  Oracle.  Sir  C.  Wetherall,  as 
you  are  no  doubt  aware,  ordered  me  first- 
class  treatment ;  but  of  the  precise  nature  of 
that  treatment  I  am  not  yet  informed.  I 
shall  know  in  a  day  or  two  ;  and  will,  if  per- 
mitted, forward  all  information  thereupon 
to  you.  I  expect,  to  be  allowed  my  own  bed, 
books,  &c,  and  should  very  much  like  to  see 
the  Dispatch  every  week,  with  any  other  pa- 
pers that  may  happen  to  contain  matter  of 
peculiar  interest.  Perhaps  you  will  put  mat- 
ters in  train  so  that  I  may  be  furnished  with 
bed,  &c,  &c,  should  they  be  allowed  me. 
I  don't  know  whether  any  arrangement  of 
that  kind  has  been  made  with  our  friends  in 
Bristol,  if  not,  it  may  easily  be  made.  The 
governor  of  this  prison  is  exceedingly  kind, 
and  I  feel  assured  that  all  he  can,  consis- 
tently with  his  duty,  do  for  me  he  will. 
Tell  all  friends  that  I  am  in  good  health 
and  spirits,  that  some  kind  angel  or  angels 
furnish  me  every  morning  with  coffee  and 
toast ;  after  that,  with  mutton  and  other 
things;  and  to-day,  in  addition  to -all  this, 
I  have  been  sent  a  nice  cup  of  tea,  that  is 
now  by  my  side,  and  would  be  perfection 
itself,  if  it  were  hut  a  little  sweeter.  My 
paper  is  all  but  exhausted,  so  I  must  content 
myself  by  adding  that  all  things  seem  work- 
ing together  for  good,  and  all  being  well 
that  ends  well,  may  you  all  end  well,  not 
forgetting  the  middle  and  the  beginning. 
Yours,  in  statu- quo, 

C.  SOUTHWELL. 

P.  S.  I  want  a  cargo  of  paper  and  pens, 
but  perhaps  I  can  get  them  of  Bristol  friends. 

[A  bed,  bedding,  &c,  has  been  provided 
and  sent  to  him.  Arrangements  were  made 
the  day  after  the  trial,  for  Mr.  Whiting, 
one  of  his  bail,  to  furnish  him  with  food  ; 
the  expense  to  be  defrayed  by  subscription.] 


(second  letter.) 

Bristol  Gaol, 
Friday  evening,  29th  Jan.,  1842. 

WASdelighted  to  receive  your  note  ;  thought 
you  had  almost  forgotten  me.  The  papers 
gave  me  great  pleasure :  "  Publicola"  comes 
out  bravely.  I  am  just  as  happy  here  as  a 
lover  of  liberty  can  be  in  a  prison.  The 
governor  is  essentially  humane ;  all,  we  know, 
are  not  men  bearing  the  human  form.  All 
that  his  duty  will  permit,  he  will,  I  am  sure, 
do  for  me. 
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He  informed  me  to-day  that  the  rules  by 
which  he  must  be  guided  in  his  treatment  of 
me,  would  be  ready  for  my  inspection  to-mor- 
row (Saturday).  When  I  know  the  precise 
footing  upon  which  all  matters  stand,  you 
will  be  informed  toute  suite. 

Have  just  received  "  Hume's  History  of 
England."  Oh  !  how  I  did  hug  the  delightful 
volumes.  You  know  out-of-door  reading  and 
chattering  relieves  thought,  but  here  until 
to-day  there  has  been  no  sort  of  safety-valve. 

I  have  no  companions  here,  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent.  The  confinement  is  solitary ; 
and,  in  truth,  I  prefer  solitude  to  the  company 
of  the  irreclaimably  vicious  and  depraved. 

Should  like  to  hear  from  head  quarters 
immediately,  with  account  including  the  say- 
ings, doings,  and  whatnot  of  G.J.  Holyoake; 
for  I  much  fear,  now  he  is  set  a-float,  wind, 
tide,  and  all  the  powers  of  darkness  won't 
stop  him.  Tell  him,  if  you  please,  that  though 
I  have  been,  as  the  Yankees  say,  cruelly 
fortunate  in  my  mad  pranks,  that  he  must 
put  a  guard  over  his  valour,  for  he  has  given 
hostages  to  fortune,  whereas  I  had  not. 

I  have  already  said,  that  I  expect  to 
learn  to-morrow  how  much  of  liberty  I  am  to 
enjoy;  but  though  the  authorities  here  may 
determine  that  I  am  not  to  write  ad  libitum, 
it  may  be  that  a  first-class  prisoner  can  de- 
mand such  privilege.  Look  you  to  that, 
friend  H.,  for  you  are  the  lawyer  for  all  sorts 
of  unbelievers,  heretics,  and  scamps.  With 
a  noted  saint,  however,  I  say  to  you,  let 
every  thing  be  done  decently  and  in  order. 

Lloyd  Jones  has  been  to  see  me,  and  spoke 
of  furnishing  me  regularly  with  one  of  the 
daily  papers.  If  I  could  have  the  Times  or 
Chronicle,  one  day  after  publication,  it  would 
be  capital.  Although  put  up  in  a  hole  here, 
I  wrant  to  know  how  the  rest  of  the  wide 
world  wags. 

In  all  matters  act  bravely  and  honestly. 
The  ball  is  at  your  feet,  it  needs  but  kicking 
seientificallv.     Yours,  truly, 

C.  SOUTHWELL. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  MR. 
SOUTHWELL. 

The  central  committee  for  the  assistance 
and  protection  of  Charles  Southwell,  prose- 
cuted for  blasphemy,  present  their  first  report 
to  the  public,  and  to  those  liberal  friends 
who  have  so  nobly  assisted  them,  pecuniarily 
and  otherwise,  in  their  efforts. 

The  leading  facts  of  the  arrest  of  C.  South- 
well, his  trial,  defence,  and  imprisonment, 
are  already  before  the  public.  The  necessity 
of  interfering  between  C.  S.  and  a  law,  no 
matter  whether  parliament,  or  judge,  made, 
which  has  been  used  as  a  handle  for  all  sorts 
of   tyrannies,    enormities,    and     exactions, 
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strongly  prompted  a  few  friends  of  freedom 
of  opiuion  to  organise  a  plan  of  operation 
which  would  enable  them  to  place  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  case  before  the  public, 
whose  aid  and  co-operation  they  solicited. 

In  London,  and  elsewhere,  public  meet- 
ings were  held,  and  subscriptions  were  col- 
lected, which  have  been  extensively  reported 
in  the  daily  and  weekly  press;  and  subscrip- 
tion books  were  issued  for  defraying  the 
expenses. 

The  committee  aware  of  the  fears  and  pre- 
judices of  the  press  generally,  and  it  being  a 
special  wish  on  their  part  to  give  the  utmost 
publicity  to  the  entire  proceedings,  engaged 
Mr.  William  Carpenter  to  give  a  full  and 
faithful  report  of  the  trial,  which  they  now 
have  in  course  of  publication.  Mr.  H ether- 
ington's  presence  and  valuable  assistance  was 
secured,  and  every  step  was  taken  under  the 
advice  of  eminent  legal  counsel.  These,  and 
innumerable  other  offices,  difficult,  or  almost 
impossible  to  specify,  but  absolutely  essential 
for  the  efficient  conduct  of  the  business,  were 
cheerfully,  and,  in  many  cases,  gratuitously, 
performed. 

It  only  remains  for  the  advocates  of  mental 
freedom,  of  every  denomination,  to  come 
forward  according  to  their  various  abilities, 
either  in  purse,  influence,  or  labour,  to  help 
on  the  work  so  nobly  begun.  Much  has  been 
done,  and  much  has  been  subscribed- — still, 
more  is  necessarily  left  undone  from  the 
great  absorption  of  the  pecuniary  resources 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  distinctly  understood, 
that  the  committee  consider  themselves  as 
neither  identified  with,  nor  opposed  to,  the 
opinions  or  policy  of  Mr.  Southwell,  but  as 
instruments  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  portion  of  the  people 
on  the  subject  of  the  universal  right  to  the 
unrestrained  publication  of  opinion,  whether 
by  speech  or  by  the  press. 

They  cannot  but  state  what  it  becomes  the 
most  pleasing  part  of  their  duty  to  make 
known — the  prompt,  zealous,  and  energetic 
response  of  various  valued  friends  in  some  of 
the  chief  towns  in  the  kingdom,  namely, 
Bristol,  Birmingham,  Sheffield  (where  G.  J. 
Holyoake  has  exerted  himself  in  a  manner 
which  calls  for  especial  notice),  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  Maidstone,  and  other  places. 

The  press  cannot  be  passed  over  without 
gratefully  acknowledging  the  kind  and  manly 
assistance  of  some  of  the  enlightened  journals, 
amongst  which  theDispatch, through  its  valued 
correspondent,  "Publicola,"  stands  foremost. 

The  committee's  most  earnest  wish  is  to 
obtain  sufficient  assistance  to  deliver  Mr. 
Southwell  in  the  shortest  possible  time  from 
the  clutches  of  an  iniquitous  law;  and  to 
stimulate  all  sympathising  minds  to  form 
an    extensive    ANT1  -  PERSECUTION 
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1  X  ION,  whose  great  and  glorious  objects 
shall  be  to  abolish  all  law  or  legal  practice 
which  shackles  expression  of  opinion,  and  to 
protect  and  indemnify  all,  of  whatever  per- 
suasion, whether  Jew,  Christian,  Infidel, 
Atheist,  or  other  denomination  in  danger  of 
similar  tyrannies. 

All  remittances  or  communications  to  be 
fowarded  to  "  The  Protection  Committee  of 
C.  Southwell,  Lambeth  Coffee  House,  3, 
North  Place,  Lambeth." 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

M.  RYALL,  Sec. 

Feb.  11,1842. 

N.B.  All  persons  having  Subscription 
Books  in  their  possession,  are  requested  to 
bring  them  into  the  Secretary,  on  Wednesday 
Evenings,  from  7  till  9 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
For  the  London  Anti- Persecution  Union. 

£    s.     d. 

London 30  II   9j 

Sheffield 3  IS    6 

Edinburgh       2     0     0 

Glasgow 2     0     0 

Harlington      130 

Maidstone       1     1     0 

Sums  received  by  G.  J.  Holyoake. 

From  the  Friends  of  Mental  Liberty  in 
Dover,  per  Mr.  George  Bennett      . .     . .     1    .2    0 

From  Friends  at  Padiham,  per  Mr.  Thomas 

Hull      03     6 

Four    Friends  in  Dundee,    per   Mr.  John 

Dewar 0    5     0 

Friends  of  Free  Inquiry  in  Stourbridge,  per 

Mr.  John  Wilson       0  13    8 

A  few  Friends  of  Mental  Freedom,  Trow- 
bridge, per  Mr.  William  Rose       ..     ..080 

From  Darlington,  per  Mr.  William  Rich- 
mond     0     5     6 

Through  Mr.  Henry  Hartzburgh  Israelite, 
Secretary  to  the  Tract  Society  jftir  the 
Suppression  of  all  Superstitions,  5s.; 
from  the  Socialists  of  Sunderland,  per 
Mr.  Jamc3  Williams,  5s 0  10    0 

TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  undermentioned  sum  has  likewise 
been  received,  and  applied  to  purposes  not 
coming  within  the  scope  of  the  committee's 
operations,  but,  at  the  same  time,  for  the 
use  of  Mr.  Southwell. 

£  s.   d. 
Birmingham,  per  Mr.  Hornblower    ..      ..400 

Future  lists  will  appear,  and  any  omis- 
sions or  additions  noticed. 

Custom  may  lead  a  man  into  many 
errors,  but  it  justifies  none. — Fielding. 

Principles.— The  change  we  personally 
experience  from  time  to  time,  we  obstinately 
deny  to  our  principles. — Zimmerman. 
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Law  as  it  is. — Scarce  any  man  has  the 
means  of  knowing  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
laws  he  is  bound  by.  Both  sorts  of  law  are 
kept  most  happily  and  carefully  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  people:  statute  law  by  its 
shape  and  bulk ;  common  law  by  its  very 
essence.  It  is  the  judges  that  make  the  com- 
mon law — do  you  know  how  they  make  it  ? 
Just  as  a  man  makes  laws  for  his  dog.  When 
your  dog  does  anything  you  want  to  break 
him  of,  you  wait  till  he  does  it,  and  then  beat 
him  for  it.  This  is  the  way  you  make  laws 
for  your  dog;  and  this  is  the  way  the  judges 
make  laws  for  you  and  me.  They  won't  tell 
a  man  beforehand  what  it  is  he  should  not  do, 
they  won't  so  much  as  allow  of  his  being 
told  :  they  lie  by  till  he  has  done  something 
which  they  say  he  should  not  have  done,  and 
then  they  hang  him  for  it.  What  way,  then, 
has  any  man  of  coming  at  this  dog-law  ? 
Only  by  watching  their  proceedings  ;  by 
observing  in  what  cases  they  have  hanged  a 
man,  in  what  cases  they  have  sent  him  to  jail, 
in  what  cases  they  have  seized  his  goods,  and 
so  forth.  These  proceedings  they  won't  pub- 
lish themselves;  and  if  anybody  else  pub- 
lishes them,  it  is  what  they  call  a  contempt 
of  court,  and  a  man  may  be  sent  to  jail  for 
it. — Jeremy  Bentham. 

What  is  Space  ? — If  space  be  god,  then 
all  bodies  are  situated  in  god,  as  in  their 
proper  places;  then  every  single  body  exists 
in  part  of  god,  and  occupies  so  much  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  godhead  as  it  fills  of  space. 

If  space  were  god,  then  god,  though  in 
the  whole  immeasurable,  yet  hath  millions 
of  parts,  really  distinct  from  each  other, 
measurable  by  feet,  inches,  &c.  even  as  the 
bodies  contained  therein  ;  and,  according  to 
this  notion,  it  may  be  most  properly  said, 
that  one  part  of  god  is  longer  than  another 
part  of  him,  and  that  twenty-five  inches  of 
the  divine  nature,  long,  broad,  and  deep,  will 
contain  above  two  feet  of  solid  body,  &c. — 
Essays  by  Isaac  Watts,  D.D. 

The  Believers. — I  am  not  afraid  of 
those  tender  and  scrupulous  consciences, 
who  are  over  cautions  of  professing  and  be- 
lieving too  much  :  if  they  are  sincerely  in 
the  wrong,  I  forgive  their  errors  and  respect 
their  integrity.  The  men  I  am  afraid  of, 
are  the  men  who  believe  everything,  sub- 
scribe to  everything,  and  vote  for  everything 
— Bishop  Shi j) ley. 

Judges. — Whatshentleman  is  that  upon 
the  pench  in  hur  cown,  and  her  pelt,  and 
hur  plack  cap  ?  Why  marry  (quoth  Mor- 
gan) hur  is  an  old  woman  that  takes  hur 
nap  upon  hercushion,  and  then  hur  tells  the 
shewry  her  tream. — A  Learned  Dissertation 
on  Old  Women. 
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POLICY  versus  PRINCIPLE. 


TO  THE  SOCIALISTS  OF  ENGLAND. 

LETTER  V. 

"  Honesty  IS  the  best  Policy." 
Friends, 

In  my  last  I  drew  your  attention  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  philosophy,  and  contrasted  it  with  the 
principle  of  faith.  The  former  I  contended 
was  the  principle  of  Socialism,  whereas  the 
latter  is  now,  and  has  been  through  all  time, 
the  principle  of  religion.  By  principle  of 
Socialism,  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  I 
mean  the  principle  taught  by  Robert  Owen, 
and  the  principle  received  by  all  real  Socialists 
before  a  "  Rational  Religionist"  was  dreamt  of. 
The  point  of  the  wedge  is  inserted,  and  I  will 
now,  in  my  sledge-hammer  fashion,  endeavour 
to  drive  it  to  the  head. 

You  will  remember  that  the  Rev.  Francis 
Close  was  taken  as  a  perfect  illustration  of  the 
school  of  faith ;  of  those  men  who  say  that 
religion,  and  religion  only,  is  the  balm  for 
every  wound  ;  the  cure  for  all  kinds  of  moral 
disease,  political  and  social  evil.  Like  that 
renowned  and  immortal  quack,  Dr.  Sangrado, 
they  have  one  perscription,  which  does  equally 
well  for  any  and  every  disease  of  the  body 
politic  ;  Dr.  Sangrado,  in  all  cases,  recom- 
mended copious  bleeding  and  lots  of  cold 
water.  Dr.  Close  recommends  that  his  pa- 
tients should  be  copiously  fanaticised  and 
swallow  large  draughts  of  hot  religion.  When 
Dr.  Sangrado's  patients  died  under  his  treat- 
ment, and  sextons  were  glorifying  themselves 
that  so  many  graves  should  be  opened,  the 
doctor  insisted  that  it  was  the  patients  own 
fault,  and  that  they  only  died  because  they  did 
not  bleed  enough,  and  did  not  have  enough 
cold  water.  So  with  the  quackish  Dr.  Close, 
who  sees  perfectly  well  that  thousands  suffer 
moral  death  under  his  treatment,  but  he  con- 
tends it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  physic,  it  is 
not  because  the  people  swallow  systems  of 
religion,  gulp  down  every  kind  of  fanaticism, 
or  are  bled  till  they  are  bloodless  by  their 
spiritual  physicians — Oh  no !  the  plain  truth 
is,  exclaim  the  worthies,  the  people  have  not 
enough  of  religion,  tbey  are  too  full  of  blood, 
and  we  want  far  more  zeal  in  the  cause  of  God 
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Now,  when  Mr.  Berkeley,  member  for 
Bristol,  spoke  at  a  public  dinner  of  the  Anchor 
Society,  he  quoted,  with  many  a  bitter  sneer, 
the  above-mentioned  saying  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Close.  He  (Mr.  Berkeley)  is,  as  all  politi- 
cians know,  a  Liberal  Whig.  Now  the  Whigs 
are  very  liberal  upon  occasions,  and  when  out 
of  office,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them  take 
rank  among  the  Infidels,  and  use  that  kind  of 
language  towards  the  church  and  its  sup- 
porters, which  if  said  by  any  one  else  when  they 
were  in  office,  would  be  answered  by  the 
Attorney- General,  and  has  made  some  of 
their  best  friends  regret  that  they  should  ever 
be  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  making  so  fine  an 
opposition  and  so  contemptible  a  ministry. 

Mr.  Berkeley  is,  as  before  said,  a  Liberal 
Whig,  and  when  not  hampered  by  his  party  in 
office,  can  speak  out  famously  against  the  cant 
of  the  high-church  parsons  ;  and  most  famously 
did  he  lash  their  sacred  hides  upon  the  occa- 
sion refei*red  to.  Upon  that  of  the  honest 
Mr.  Close  he  had  no  mercy,  and  endeavoured 
to  show  true  religion  would  be  strengthened, 
not  weakened,  by  the  advancement  of  know- 
ledge, and  a  general  diffusion  of  education  ; 
with  many  other  things  equally  popular  and 
equally  untrue.  He  was  of  course  vocifer- 
ously cheered ;  but  at  public  meetings  every 
one  knows  that  falsehood  is  far  oftener,  and 
more  loudly,  cheered  than  truth.  Mr.  Berke- 
ley displayed  abundance  of  tact  and  talent ; 
launched  his  sarcasms  with  terrible  severity ; 
but  did  not  dislodge  Mr.  Close  from  his  posi- 
tion, did  not  advance  a  single  argument  in 
refutation  of  the  assertion,  that  "  the  more  a 
man  is  advanced  in  human  knowledge  the 
more  is  he  opposed  to  religion,  and  the  more 
deadly  enemy  is  he  to  the  truth  of  God." 

My  praises  of  this  speech  may  appear  ex- 
travagant, but  really  I  cannot  help  thinking  it 
one  of  the  most  praiseworthy  that  ever  fell 
from  the  lips  of  a  churchman  ;  having  the 
rare,  the  very  rare,  merit  of  being  honest  and 
true  ;  I  say  further,  that  it  is  a  truth  which 
should  sink  deep  into  your  minds,  and  arouse 
you  to  a  new  and  energetic  course  of  action, 
if  you  would  be  known  as  a  reforming,  rather 
than  an  obstructing,  party ;  if  you  would  that 
society  should  progress  instead  of  retrograde, 
and  that  the  liberties  of  our  race  should  be 
based  upon  the  rock  of  truth,  and  not  on  the 
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shifting  sands  of  priestly  fictions.  What,  I 
would  ask,  is  the  legitimate,  the  only  sound 
conclusion  deducible  from  these  facts,  if  not 
this?  that  the  spread  of  knowledge  will  in- 
fallibly destroy  all  religions  ;  which,  as  they 
spring  from,  so  they  are  perpetuated  by,  human 
folly.  As  to  true  religion,  or  rational  religion, 
it  means  anything  or  nothing.  There  are  as 
many  true  religions  as  conventicles  :  there  is 
the  Catholic  true  religion,  the  Protestant  true 
religion,  the  Socialist  true  religion,  and  no 
one  knows  bow  many  more  true  religions. 
There  is  but  one  science,  one  truth  in  philo- 
Rophy ;  but  there  are  more  truths  in  religion 
than  days  in  the  year  or  saints  in  the  calendar. 
Churches  are  divided  into  high  and  low ;  so 
here  we  have  had  a  high-church  truth  and  a 
low-church  truth.  In  philosophy  we  have  a 
standard  bv  which  all  opinions  are  measured  ; 
and  all  men  of  science  joyfully  submit  their 
opinions,  their  discoveries,  to  the  test  of  expe- 
rience"; but  there  is  no  standard  in  religion ; 
every  crack-brained  numskull  sets  up  his  own, 
is  his  own  measurer,  or  is  measured  by  some 
cunning  rogue,  who  knows  how  to  cut  his  own 
and  other  religious  coats  according  to  the  cloth. 
Without  the  belief  in  a  god,  or  superior 
powers,  all  religions  would  be  destroyed  ;  it  is 
because  men  have  a  dread  of,  or  hope  for, 
something  beyond  the  grave  that  they  set  up 
religionizing.    Vulgar  selfishness  is  the 

Divinity  that  stirs  within  them, 

And  the  religious  animal  in  the  direct  ratio 
of  his  religiousness,  is  ignorantly  selfish,  gene- 
rally cruel,  and  always  cowardly.  If  you 
would  have  men  essentially,  radically  vicious, 
strengthen  the  religious  feeling,  and  multiply 
mad  faiths ;  stud  the  country  with  churches, 
chapels,  and  monasteries  ;  open  gospel-shops 
in  every  street,  and  make  gospel  grindery  the 
most  lucrative  of  all  professions. 

"Wherever  God  erects  a  house  of  prayer, 
The  devil  is  sure  to  build  a  chapel  there. 

I  am  not  alone  in  my  detestation  of  the 
religious  principle  ;  the  accumulated  horrors  it 
has  produced  no  tongue  can  speak  no  pen 
describe ;  no  kind  of  teaching  shows  all  the 
mischief  of  priestcraft.  If  I  write  boldly,  others 
have  shown  the  way,  and  the  most  popular 
writers  of  the  newspaper  press  are,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  arrayed  in  deadly  opposition  to  every 
kind  and  form  of  religion.  It  is  really  quite 
refreshing  to  read  such  passages  as  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Weekly  Dispatch  of  Sunday, 
December  26th,  1841  : — "  We  have  hearts 
as  bold  and  spirits  as  determined  as  the 
French,  and  minds  equally  enlightened  and 
elevated  ;  but  our  people  are  clergy-drugged, 
they  are  stupilied  with  the  poison  of  fanati- 
cism, and  this  tinges  and  pollutes  their  minds 
on  all  subjects  connected  with  political  insti- 
tutions and  social  liberty,  civil  or  religious. 
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Our  people,  of  all  things,  dread  religious  free- 
dom, and  they  grasp  with  bloodhound  teeth 
every  opportunity  to  sacrifice  any  individual 
who  has  exercised  it  with  a  manly  indepen- 
dence. The  aristocracy  foster  this  blind 
tyranny  and  ignorance,  being  well  aware  that 
religious  freedom  being  established,  the  per- 
fection of  political  and  civil  liberty  ensues. 
The  upper  classes  laugh  in  their  sleeves  at  the 
idea  of  men  being  such  fools  as  to  condemn  each 
other  for  religious  libels  or  blasphemy,  but 
they  cunningly  reflect,  that  if  that  absurdity 
is  dispelled,  political  libels  will  follow,  and 
delusion  vanish  after  delusion,  until  not  an 
abuse  or  imposition  in  the  state  will  be  any 
longer  held  sacred."  Now  I  am  sure  that 
nothing  I  have  written,  or  ever  expect  to  write, 
can  go  beyond  this  in  condemnation  of  religi- 
ous teaching,  or  a  clergy-drugged  people. 
The  fooleries  of  religion  are,  indeed,  the  delu- 
sion of  delusions  ;  and  with  it  will  vanish  all 
others,  when,  as  the  writer  justly  says,  not  an 
abuse  or  imposition  in  the  state  will  any  longer 
be  held  sacred. 

All  religion,  says  a  modern  anonymous 
writer,  is  an  edifice  in  the  air  ;  theology  being 
nothing  more  than  human  ignorance  of  natural 
causes  reduced  to  system.  To  learn  the  true 
principles  of  morality,  men  have  no  need  of 
theology,  of  revelation,  or  gods ;  they  have 
need  only  of  reason ;  they  have  only  to  enter 
into  themselves,  to  reflect  upon  their  own 
nature,  consult  their  sensible  interests,  con- 
sider the  object  of  society,  and  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  compose  it,  and  they  will  easily 
perceive  that  virtue  is  the  interest,  and  vice 
the  unhappiness  of  beings  of  their  kind.  Such 
is  the  teaching  of  sound  philosophy,  and  all 
experience.  We  have  need  only  of  reason  to 
make  men  just  and  moral ;  and  need  not  reli- 
gion, with  its  chimeras,  absurdities,  and  phan- 
tasmagoria. This  is  the  principle  of  philoso- 
phers :  it  was  the  principle  of  Socialists. 

If  such  be  the  true  state  of  the  question, 
if  religion  be  this  curse,  it  follows  that  the 
most  effectual  measures  should  be  taken  to 
destroy  it;  and  that  until  it  is  destroyed, 
the  human  race  cannot  be  virtuous,  free,  and 
happy.  This,  J.  will  presently  show,  was 
Mr.  Owen's  opinion,  whatever  it  may  be  now  ; 
I  will  show  from  his  published  speeches 
and  writings,  that  his  opinion  distinctly  was, 
that  without  the  utter  destruction  of  every 
kind  and  form  of  religion,  nothing  like  a 
rational  system  of  society  could  possibly  exist. 
I  have  given  you  church  authority  for  church 
principles,  and  I  will  now  give  Social  au- 
thority for  Social  principle.  "  There  are,"  says 
Montesquieu,  "  means  to  prevent  crimes,  there 
are  pains  and  penalties;  there  are  those  to  re- 
form manners,  these  are  good  examples :"  and 
this  has  been  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  in  all 
nations  in  all  times.  That  such  are  the  opin- 
ions held  by  Mr.  Owen,  is  known  to  all  who 
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know  anything  about  his  views  and  objects ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  trimming,  time- 
serving policy  that  he  has  pursued  of  late, 
and  the  evidently  careful  manner  in  which  he 
has,  more  especially  during  the  last  year  or 
two,  attempted  to  soften  bis  expressions,  and 
make  them  dove-tail  in  with  religious  preju- 
dices, may  have  left  many  of  the  "  young  dis- 
ciples of  the  system"  in  doubt  as  to  what 
Mr.  Owen's  opinions  upon  these  matters  really 
are,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not  entirely  mislead 
them. 

My  language  is  in  general  tolerably  strong, 
especially  when  treating  on  the  mummeries 
and  mischiefs  of  religion  ;  but  when  Mr.  Owen 
was  in  his  prime,  he  would  beat  me  all  the 
world  to  nothing  in  this  particular.  Let  us 
take,  as  a  specimen,  the  following  from  an 
address  delivered  by  Mr.  Owen  at  the  ad- 
journed meeting  at  "  the  City  of  London 
Tavern,"  August  21,  1817.  "It  may  now 
be  asked — If  the  new  arrangements  proposed 
really  possess  all  the  advantages  that  have 
been  stated,  why  have  they  not  been  adopted 
in  universal  practice,  during  all  the  ages 
which  have  passed  ?  Why  should  so  many 
countless  millions  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
through  each  successive  generation,  have  been 
the  victims  of  ignorance,  of  superstition,  of 
mental  degradation,  and  of  wretchedness? 
My  friends,  a  more  important  question  has 
never  yet  been  put  to  the  sons  of  men.  Who 
can  answer  it  1  who  dare  answer  it,  but  with 
his  life  in  his  hand;  a  ready  and  willing  vic- 
tim to  truth  and  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
world  from  its  long  bondage  of  disunion, 
error,  crime,  and  misery  ?  Behold  that  vic- 
tim !  on  this  day — in  this  hour — even  now — 
shall  those  bonds  be  burst  asunder,  never 
more  to  re-unite  while  the  world  shall  last. 
What  the  consequences  of  this  daring  deed 
shall  be  to  myself,  I  am  as  indifferent  about 
as  whether  it  shall  rain  or  be  fair  to-morrow. 
Whatever  may  be  the  consequence,  I  will  now 
perform  my  duty  to  you,  and  to  the  world  ; 
and  should  it  be  the  last  act  of  my  life,  I 
shall  be  well  content,  and  know  that  I  have 
lived  for  an  important  purpose.  Then,  my 
friends,  I  tell  you,  that  hitherto  you  have  been 
prevented  from  even  knowing  what  happiness 
really  is,  solely  in  consequence  of  the  errors — 
gross  errors — that  have  been  combined  with  the 
fundamental  notions  of  every  religion  that  has 
hitherto  been  taught  to  men.  And,  in  conse- 
quence, they  have  made  man  the  most  incon- 
sistent, and  the  most  miserable  being  in  exist- 
ence. By  the  errors  of  these  systems,  he  has 
been  made  a  weak,  imbecile  animal ;  a  furious 
bigot  and  fanatic  ;  or  a  miserable  hypocrite  ; 
and  should  these  qualities  be  carried,  not  only 
into  the  projected  villages,  but  into  Paradise 
itself,  a  Paradise  would  be  no  longer  found." 
Again,  "  Ignorance,  bigotry,  and  superstition 
may  again,  as  they  have  so  often  done  before, 
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attempt  to  force  belief  against  conviction — 
and  thus  carry  the  correct-minded,  conscien- 
tious victim  to  the  stake  ;  or  make  a  human 
being  wretchedly  happy  !  Therefore,  unless  the 
world  is  now  prepared  to  dismiss  all  its  errone- 
ous religious  notions,  and  to  feel  the  justice  and 
necessity  of  publicly  acknowledging  the  most 
unlimited  religious  freedom,  it  will  be  futile 
to  erect  villages  of  union  and  mutual  co-opera- 
tion ;  for  it  will  be  vain  to  look  on  this  earth 
for  inhabitants  to  occupy  them,  who  can  under- 
stand how  to  live  in  the  bond  of  peace  and  unity  : 
or  who  can  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves; 
whether  he  be  Jew  or  Gentile,  Mohamedan  or 
Pagan,  Infidel  or  Christian  ;  any  religion  that 
creates  one  particle  of  feeling  short  of  this,  is 
false,  and  must  prove  a  curse  to  the  whol  e 
human  race  !"  You  will,  I  think,  agree  that 
few  things  in  the  way  of  invective  can  go 
beyond  this,  it  is  dignified,  forcible,  and 
terribly  severe.  Its  character  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  word — masterly.  Now,  I  ask,  and 
should  like  an  honest  reply  to  the  question, 
whether  times  are  greatly  changed,  bigotry 
less  rampant,  or  religion  less  mischievous  than 
in  1817 1  Is  there  less  poverty,  vice,  and 
human  degradation  ?  Are  the  poor  better  fed, 
better  educated,  in  a  word,  more  happy,  than 
at  that  period  1  To  me  it  appears  that  reli- 
gions are  just  as  mischievous,  systems  of  the- 
ology quite  as  absurd,  and  priests  every  bit  as 
furious,  as  upon  that  very  day.  Now  as  then 
a  rational  system  of  society  is  an  impractica- 
ble chimera,  an  air-built  castle,  "  solely  in 
consequence  of  the  errors — gross  errors — that 
have  been  combined  with  the  fundamental 
notions  of  every  religion  that  has  hitherto 
been  taught  to  man." 

If  then  such  were  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Owen, 
why  are  they  not  so  now?  and  if  they  are, 
why  does  he  not  express  them  with  equal  can- 
dour and  boldness  1  Thereby  hangs  a  tale — too 
long  now  to  tell — which,  if  well  told,  will 
throw  great  light  upon  the  past  proceedings, 
present  position,  and  future  prospects  of  your 
party — a  party  which  shall  not,  if  I  can  help 
it,  dwindle  into  a  sect,  nor  block  up,  instead 
of  opening  the  way  which  leads  to  reform. 
It  shall  not,  if  I  can  help  it,  be  a  party  of 
canting  hypocritical  time-servers,  but  bold, 
honest,  and  energetic  men ;  it  shall  not, 
finally,  be  a  religious  party,  except  in  spite  of 
me  and  reason  ;  for  all  religious  parties  are 
mere  parties  for  the  perpetuation  of  humbug-. 
They  begin,  proceed,  and  finish  in  deception ; 
and  I  tell  you  in  the  very  wards  of  your 
Founder,  that  should  deception,  or  the  quali- 
ties which  it  infallibly  generates,  "  be  carried 
not  only  into  the  pi'ojected  villages,  but  into 
Paradise  itself,  a  Paradise  would  no  longer  be 
found." 

Your  well  wisher, 

CHARLES  SOUTHWELL. 
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IS  THERE  A  GOD? 

"  Ye  too,  believers  of  incredible  creeds, 
Whose  faith  enshrines  the  monsters  which  it  breeds, 
"Who,  bolder  even  than  Nimrod,  think  to  rfse^ 
By  nonsense  heaped  on  nonsense  to  the  skies." 

Lalla  Roolili. 

People  often  imagine  such  droll  things  that 
they  cannot  tell  how  they  came  by  their 
thoughts.  The  task  would  be  difficult  but  by 
no  means  impossible,  to  trace  these  wild  con- 
ceptions to  the  early  associations  of  infancy, 
when,  as  Meslier  has  well  remarked,  their  nurses 
were  their  theologians.  The  poet  in  the  above 
lines  would  carry  us  among  the  orientals  as 
though  such  vagaries  would  be  frozen  to  death 
in  our  nothern  climes — he  places  us  among 
Mocanna's  fierce  followers,  or  the  frenzied 
fire  worshippers,  where  our  wonder  is  more 
likely  to  evaporate  seeing  that  the  air  is  more 
rarefied  than  here.  A  sly  fellow  is  Tom 
Moore  to  carry  us  abroad  to  contemplate  that 
we  leave  at  home.  For  when  we  arrive  there, 
like  poor  Selkirk, 

— Alas,  recollection  at  hand 
Soon  hurries  us  back. 

"We  leave  our  country  when  we  need  not  leave 
our  streets  in  order  to  see  religious  ]NTimrods 
gone  mad. 

Setting  aside  all  argument  upon  the  exist- 
ence of  a  god,  some  persons  with,  an  almost 
enviable  assurance,  claim  evidence  for  the 
dogma  upon  the  ground  that  a  supposed  alli- 
ance with  eternal  powers  is  flattering  to  hu- 
man vanity.  "  The  ideal  or  fancied  connection 
of  man  with  the  powers  of  the  universe  is 
always  an  exalting  reflection"  said  the  author 
of  Mammon,  one  day  in  our  hearing.  This  is 
proceeding  upon  the  plan  of  the  seducer  who 
flatters  in  order  to  ruin.  This  species  of  com- 
plimentary speciousness  is  continually  used  to 
supply  the  place  of  reason,  and  he  who  would 
destroy  or,  more  properly, impeach  the  justness 
of  such  a  course  is  industriously  cried  down 
as  one  who  degrades  his  kind.  We  will  see  ; 
first  however  premising,  by  way  of  exordium, 
that  the  promise  of  protection  and  favour 
from  the  gods  to  the  obedient  and  devout  has 
been  in  all  ages  the  chief  sugar-plum  given  by 
priests  to  stop  the  voice  of  the  children  of 
reason. 

If  the  deity  be,  as  the  author  of  the  Essay 
towards  a  Science  of  Consciousness  contends — a 
"  spiritou.s  old  man  in  the  clouds,"  the  dig- 
nity of  our  alliance  with  him  is  somewhat 
questionable.  Allowing  however  with  Young 
that  he  is  :i  ".great  godhead" — the  cost  of  sup- 
porting his  retinue  among  us  is  more  than  ten 
millions  of  pounds,  which  at  the  rate  "  poor 
devils"  in  Leeds  have  to  live  and  labour  would 
wave  all  the  destitute  in  the  empire  from  death. 
Such  an  alliance  as  this,  it  must  be  conceded, 
is  moiv  expensive  than  flattering,  and  leaves 
us  wiseacres  in  the  condition  of  those  who 
beggar  themselves  for  the  sake  of  respectable 
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company.  Again,  there  can  be  no  safe  and 
honourable  alliance  except  between  equals. 
When  a  superior  and  inferior  unite  hectoring 
and  haughtiness,  sycophancy  and  submission 
are  the  consequences  on  one  side  and  the 
penalties  on  the  other.  Has  it  not  always 
been  so  with  man's  fancied  connection  with  the 
gods.  King  and  slave,  prostration  and  dam- 
nation are  the  well  known  items  in  the  bills  of 
alliance.  Further ;  dependence  on  any  one 
whoever  he  may  be,  and  whoever  may  in- 
culcate it,  means  non-dependence  on  your- 
selves, which  is  fatal  to  all  independence,  all 
dignity,  all  virtue.  It  will  be  asked,  does  not 
the  fatlier  demand  the  submission  of  the  child  ? 
No  wise  or  generous  father  does,  for  both  are 
unineasurable  losers  thereby.  Hence  some 
good  philosophers  in  modern  days  have  sought 
to  remedy  the  liability  of  such  mutual  depend- 
ence at  the  earliest  age  possible.  Mankind 
would  long  ago  have  given  up  the  position  we 
have  been  analysing,  had  they  not  been  to  omuch 
like 

Your  preaching  zealots,  too  inspired  to  seek 
One  grain  of  meaning-,  for  the  things  they  teach. 

To  suppose  the  reality,  for  a  moment  only, 
of  any  relationship  with  deities  of  the  kind 
mentioned  is  to  foster  power  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  abused  it  in  every  age  of  the 
world  ;  and  besides  it  extends  the  odious 
favouritism  and  partial  partizanship  of  kings 
and  courts  among  all  social  relationships — 
destroys  the  equality  of  men,  the  first  principle 
of  all  true  liberty,  and  fosters  fanaticism  and 
that  most  odious  spiritual  pride  which  has 
ever  spread  like  a  pestilence,  cursing  and 
cursed. 

There  is  one  view,  among  many  others,  too 
important  to  be  overlooked  with  regard  to  this 
question.  When  men  boast  relationships  it  is 
natural  to  inquire  into  the  kind  of  beings  or 
persons  with  whom  it  is  claimed.  Some  asso- 
ciations are  detestable  and  degrading.  What 
is  this  ?  If  not  positively  questionable  it  is 
more  than  suspicious.  "  The  dispensations  of 
Providence,"  says  observing  Arthur  Young, 
in  his  Travels  in  France,  "  seem  to  have  per- 
mitted the  human  race  to  exist  only  as  the 
prey  of  tyrants,  or  as  it  has  made  pigeons  for 
hawks;"  which  goes  very  far,  if  human  judg- 
ment is  worth  anything,  to  impugn  the  bene- 
volence of  a  creator.  And,  while  every 
cruelty  and  injustice — the  late  Bristol  convic- 
tion to  wit — is  sanctioned  by  his  name,  w hilt- 
honesty  is  a  reproach,  uprightness  regarded  as 
the  want  of  "experience,"  integrity  proclaimed 
as  "  rashness,"  and  duplicity,  hypocrisy,  and 
villainy,  the  certain  and  only  passports  to 
public  respect  and  regard — the  inference  is 
logically  certain,  whatever  it  may  be  reli- 
giously, that  god  either  connives  at  deception, 
or  sleeps  like  a  dormouse  in  the  burrow  of 
Astra  a?.    Should  common  sense  walk  up  and 
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down  the  world,  looking-  on  fat  and  gorgeous 
piety  rolling  in  splendour,  or  lolling  on  down ; 
and  humble  industry,  merit,  and  worth,  pining 
in  poverty,  clothed  in  rags,  oppressed,  disre- 
garded, and  dying  in  despair  ?  Humanity  and 
theologians  are  doomed  to  differ  about  his 
attributes  of  goodness  and  mercy ;  either  he  is 
to  be  pitied  for  want  of  power,  or  benevolence 
revolts  at  his  want  of  kindness.  His  character, 
then,  so  unsettled  as  far  as  consistency  is  con- 
cerned, must  be  seen  by  worldly  wisdom 
through  divine  spectacles,  before  anything 
worth  boasting  of  in  the  way  of  the  assumed 
relationship  can  be  discovered.  Granting  he 
is  the  contrary,  who  are  his  allies?  men  whose 
moral  grandeur  exalts  and  ennobles  all  human 
thoughts — atlases  of  intellect  making  the  re- 
lationship plausible?  No;  but  creatures  who 
lose  by  comparison  with  beasts,  whose  religion 
is  vagary  cowled,  or  folly  systematised.  Such 
claimants  of  familiarity  and  relationship  with 
the  gods,  reminds  us  of  the  sorry  scamps 
whom  the  philosopher  Bius  found  supplica- 
ting for  deliverance  in  a  storm ;  "  be  silent, 
you  scoundrels,"  exclaimed  he,  "  for  if  the 
gods  find  you  here  we  are  gone  instantly." 
For  these,  and  such  like  reasons,  do  we  demur 
to  those  self  gi^atulatory  souls  who  bias  man- 
kind by  vanity  in  favour  of  the  supernatural, 
where  logic  fails  to  establish  any  grounds  on 
which  it  can  rest.  We  shall  be  told,  no  doubt, 
that, 

Our  jobbernols  can  never  climb 
To  comprehend  the  true  sublime. 

Until  some  new  version,  different  from  any 
extant,  be  imported,  with  all  due  humility  we 
confess  it.  Thus,  when  mankind  look  no 
longer  through  priestly  glasses,  "  darkly," 
they  will  see  clearly  that  conceit,  imagination, 
pride,  and  prejudice,  answer  like  echoes  only 
to  the  question  we  ask — "  Is  there  a  God  ?" 
It  would  not  have  been  left  to  the  nineteenth 
century  thus  to  argue,  were  it  not  that  un- 
thinking credulity  has  left  people  so  impene- 
trable to  conviction,  that  the  very  pickaxes  of 
thought  make  little  impression  on  their  sculls. 

G.  J.  H. 


THEORY  OF  REGULAR  GRADATION. 

no.  VII. 

•*  There  is,  I  repeat,  no  absolute  line  of  demarcation 
between  one  organism  and  another;  they  seem  all 
to  be  formed  upon  the  same  general  principles,  and 
almost  throughout  of  the  same  identical  materials. 
Indeed,  it  has  been  maintained  that  man  is  com- 
posed of  divers  inferior  organisms,  or  at  least,  that 
he  passes  through  them  in  utero ;  but  this  is  not 
strictly  true." — Lecture  on  the  "  Study  of  Anatomy," 
by  Thomas  King,  M.D. 

In  attempting  the  continuation  of  the  above 
article,  the  present  writer  is  fully  aware  of  the 
difficulties  attending  the  task  he  has  under- 
taken ;  both  as  relates  to  the  subject  itself,  and 
to  the  circumstance  of  his  following  one  so 
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vastly  superior  as  a  writer  to  anything  his 
ambition  would  lead  him  to  hope  for.  And 
the  only  reasons  which  induce  him  to  be  thus 
venturous  are,  that  for  several  years  he  has 
entertained  the  opinions  treated  of  in  this 
essay,  and  was  led  to  believe,  during  his 
acquaintance  with  the  late  editor,  that  a  strik- 
ing similarity  of  ideas  existed  in  the  minds  of 
each  in  reference  to  it ;  which  circumstances, 
in  connection  with  the  interest  it  has  excited, 
more  especially  with  the  female  portion  of  our 
readers,  renders  its  continuation  advisable. 
Still,  lest  the  public  may  be  led  to  expect  too 
much,  the  writer  would  beg  leave  to  say,  that, 
until  the  present  exigency,  he  has  not  attempted 
to  systematise  his  ideas,  and  arrange  the  facts 
which  he  has  met  with  ;  and  whilst  he  hopes 
for  their  indulgence  in  the  event  of  trifling 
errors,  he  shall  be  happy  to  receive  strict  and 
candid  criticism  from  any  parties  who  may  be 
searching  after  truth. 


The  theory  of  a  regular  gradation,  or  the 
change  of  one  mode  of  natural  phenomenon 
to  another,  without  supernatural  interference, 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  almost  universally 
received  opinions  of  all  countries  and  all  ages  ; 
but  more  especially  to  the  various  cosmogonies, 
or  world-formation  theories,  which,  as  a  first 
principle,  contend  for  the  comparatively  sud- 
den and  perfect  formation  of  the  earth,  and  of 
all  modes  of  matter  possessing  the  property  of 
increasing  from  within  outwardly,  with  organs 
for  that  purpose,  and  called  organic,  or  organ- 
ised bodies  ;  differing  very  materially,  in  this 
particular,  from  stones,  crystals,  &c„  which 
are  simply  an  aggregation  of  atoms,  forming 
layers  or  plates  externally,  and  not  considered 
to  grow,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the 
term  (excepting  by  a  few  persons),  but  rather 
to  increase. 

The,  to  our  minds,  narrow  views  of  the 
religious  world  in  relation  to  the  important, 
principles  involved  in  this  question,  would 
appear  to  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
man's  long  infancy,  both  zoologically  and 
socially  considered  ;  and  which,  even  in  the 
present  advanced  age,  prevents  the  acquire- 
ment and  general  application  by  society — as  a 
result  of  its  calm  and  unprejudiced  considera- 
tion— of  the  facts  which  form  the  sciences, 
every  one  of  which  tends  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  inherent  properties  of  "dull  matter," 
as  some  briglit  portions  of  it  have  designated 
it,  are  good  and  sufficient  to  produce  all  the 
varied,  complicated,  and  beautiful  phenomena 
of  the  universe — however  numerous  the  dif- 
ferences in  other  spheres  may  be  in  addition 
to  those  of  our  own  (which  expression  of 
opinion,  according  to  Mr.  Grace  Smith,  pi*o- 
secuting  counsel  against  Charles  Southwell, 
is,  we  presume,  blasphemy*).  For  believing 
matter  to  be  infinitely  extended,  to  be  iufinitely 

♦  See  Trial,  pp.  18, 
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di visible,  and  capable  of  infinite  combination 
or  arrangement  of  the  particles — we  see  no 
reason  in  flying  to  supernaturalism  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  ultimate  causes  which  pro- 
duce the  results  we  witness,  such  an  appeal 
inevitably  increasing,  and  not  lessening,  our 
difficulties,  making 

Us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 

A  very  common  objection  to  this  theory  is, 
that,  "  Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
the  probability  of  a  gradual  change  from 
simple  to  complex  in  the  organised  world,  up 
to  the  present  period,  how  is  it,  seeing  that 
the  same  properties  are  still  possessed  by  mat- 
ter, and  are  eternal,  unchanging,  that  we  do 
not  see  instances  of  spontaneous  formations  of 
men  and  animals  now,  which  it  is  asserted  took 
place  at  one  time  long  antecedent?" 

This,  as  it  is  supposed,  insuperable  objec- 
tion, we  will  reply  to  before  proceeding  fur- 
ther. In  the  first  place,  then,  we  do  not 
contend,  in  order  to  support  our  theory,  for  a 
spontaneous,  unforced  action  (to  use  Walker's 
definition)  by  a  portion  of  matter  at  any 
period ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  opinion 
that  those  particles  of  matter  which  formed 
the  first  organic  body,  at  the  remotest  epoch 
in  the  world's  existence  (supposing  it  not  to 
be  eternal),  were  compelled,  by  the  then  condi- 
tion of  other  portions,  to  take  that  form  what- 
ever it  might  be  ;  which  form  continued  with- 
out change,  so  long  as  the  circumstances 
favourable  for  its  development  in  the  first 
instance  remained  the  same,  or  were  not 
changed  sufficiently  to  materially  interfere 
with  its  existence ;  that  it  adapted  itself  to 
alterations  in  the  surrounding  circumstances 
which  were  continually  taking  place  ;  and,  in 
process  of  time,  resulted  in  a  form  so  distinct 
from  the  first,  as,  without  the  intermediate 
modifications,  to  warrant  the  supposition  that 
it  never  could  have  been  produced  from,  or 
had  any  connexion  with,  it.  These  opinions 
it  will,  from  time  to  time,  be  the  object  of  the 
writer  to  show,  are  based  upon  generally 
admitted  and  indisputable  facts. 

Secondly,  that  it  would  be  equally  reason- 
able to  inquire,  why  ignorant,  savage  man 
does  not  make  use  of  the  appliances  of  civilized 
life  to  increase  his  comforts,  and  secure  him- 
self from  the  vicissitudes  of  his  nomadic  life, 
without  his  first  going  through  the  various 
changes  incidental  to  his  progress  to  the  con- 
dition occupied  by  his  more  advanced  brother, 
as  to  expect  matter  to  change  from  molecular 
to  the  most  complicated  organic  form,  without 
first  taking  the  numberless  conditions  we  know 
to  be  intermediate  between  those  antipodes. 
For,  as  in  the  inorganic  world  we  have  gases, 
fluids,  solids  ;  so  in  the  organic — very  simple, 
less  simple — complex,  more  complex,  6cc,  which 
gradation  is  continued,  to  our  social  condition  : 
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for  we  have  our  birth,  infancy,  semi-maturity, 
our  maturity ;  and  with  states  as  with  all  else. 
There  is  a  universal  principle  in  existence  of 
gradual,  never-ceasing  change  ;  and  the  vulgar 
notion  that  man  forms  the  last  link  in  a  chain 
which  will  never  be  continued  beyond  him  is 
the  consequence  of  interested  teachings,  which 
have  kept  men  listening  to  opinions,  instead  of 
examining  facts  and  drawing  deductions.  For 
the  reason  which  obviously  presents  itself  why 
man  has  not  undergone  any  extensive  organic 
alteration  since  his  residence  here  is,  that  no 
change  of  sufficient  importance  to  endanger  his 
existence  as  a  species  has  taken  place  in  the 
condition  of  the  elements  by  which  he  has  been 
surrounded  during  that  period,  and  which  alone 
could  produce  such  a  result ;  but  that  he  has 
at  different  times  and  in  different  ways  been 
modified  by  circumstances  will  be  shown  in 
future  numbers. 

Thirdly,  that  supposing  matter  to  have  been 
in  a  condition  at  some  period  to  produce  per- 
fect man,  independently  of  any  other  organiza- 
tion (which,  as  we  have  explained  before,  we 
do  not  imagine  or  contend  for),  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  should  be  in  the  same  condition 
now,  because  its  innate  properties  are  the 
same ;  else,  b)r  a  parity  of  reasoning  it  may  be 
urged,  that  inasmuch  as  the  ichthyosaurus, 
plesiosaurus,  pterodactylus,  and  other  ante- 
diluvian animals,  once  lived  upon  this  globe, 
which  was  then  eminently  fitted  for  such 
existences  —  one  of  the  strong  arguments 
for  our  theory  made  manifest  by  geology — 
that  it  must  necessarily  be  in  a  condition  to 
support  them  now,  although  it  is  well  known 
such  is  not  the  case.  Again,  would  it  not  be 
as  reasonable  to  demand,  why  it  does  not 
produce  granite,  micha-schist,  chalk,  &c,  now, 
as  well  as  at  a  previous  period  1  The  result 
of  experience  and  experiment  satisfactorily 
shows  that  the  earth  has  had  its  changes  and 
progressions  ;  and  what  is  true  of  the  whole 
must  be  true  of  the  parts,  and  vice  versa. 

Another  strong  objection  still  remains;  viz., 
the  supposed  possession  of  an  immaterial  prin- 
ciple by  man  ;  which,  if  true,  cannot  be  the 
result  of  material  influences,  and  entirely  over- 
throws our  position  ; — of  this  we  will  speak 
next  week.  W.  C. 


A  VOICE  FROM  BRISTOL  GAOL. 

Thursday  Morning,  Feb.  3,  1842. 

Deak  , 

*  *  *  I  am  allowed,  by  the  rules  for  First- 
Class  Prisoners,  to  see  friends  in  my  own  cell 
three  times  each  week.  The  hours  for  visitors 
are  from  10  or  |  past  10  till  12,  or  thereabouts. 
The  days,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday. 
All  here  has  been  very  unsettled,  in  conse- 
quence of  mine  being  a  peculiar  case,  and  the 
first  o£  the  sort  known  in  this  prison.    I 
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can't  move  an  inch  out  of  my  cell  without 
gaolers  at  my  heels.  I  see  no  objection  to  my 
writing  to  you  for  your  own  or  any  one 
elses  edification  you  please.  The  governor 
may,  if  he  pleases,  read  all  I  write  ;  but,  the 
magistrate,  Mr.  Herepath,  informed  me  that 
it  is  not  his  wish,  nor  that  of  his  brother 
magistrates,  to  draw  the  rein  too  tightly,  or 
unnecessarily  fetter  my  mind.  He  added, 
that  anything  written  against  the  Christian 
religion,  &c,  would  be  stopped  ;  but  this,  of 
course,  will  not  hinder  me  from  writing  any- 
thing truly  respectable  ;  so  that  the  Socialists 
may  still  hear  from  me  now  and  then.  Should 
like  Lyall's  or  Buckland's  writings  on  geology, 
if  comeatable.* 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  Feb.  8,  1842. 
Dear  Crony, 

Just  received  yours,  and  couldn't  drink  my 
soup  or  eat  my  bit  of  pancake  for  joy.  It 
took  away  my  appetite  ;  but  don't  be  alarmed, 
that  will  come  again,  I  promise  ye.  Will  do 
all  that  you  advise.  Petition  immediately. 
Should  like  to  hear  some  account  of  ball  [at 
John  Street].  Another  public  meeting,  that's 
right,  keep  the  game  alive,  but  be  careful  to 
come  off  winners.  Long  to  see  how  you  pro- 
ceed, but  fail  you  can't.  Tell  the  noble  army 
of  martyrs  that  their  kind  sympathy  makes 
light  the  burthen  of  imprisonment.  Let  me 
see,  on  Saturday,  I  shall  have  been  four 
weeks  here;  four  deducted  from  fifty-two, 
leaves  forty-eight.  Come,  we  are  going  on 
bravely. 

Affectionately  yours, 

C.  SOUTHWELL. 


Theology. — When  we  coolly  examine  the 
opinions  of  men,  we  are  surprised  to  find,  that 
in  those,  which  they  regard  as  the  most  essen- 
tial, nothing  is  more  uncommon  than  the  use 
of  common  sense ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  de- 
gree of  judgment  sufficient  to  discover  the 
most  simple  truths,  to  reject  the  most  striking 
absurdities,  and  to  be  shocked  with  palpable 
contradictions.  We  have  an  example  of  it  in 
theology,  a  science  revered  in  all  times  and 
countries,  by  the  greatest  number  of  men ; 
in  object  they  regard  as  the  most  important, 
the  most  useful,  and  the  most  indispensable 
o  the  happiness  of  societies.  Indeed,  with 
little  examination  of  the  principles,  upon 
which  this  pretended  science  is  founded,  we 
are  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  these  princi- 
ples, judged  incontestable,  are  only  hazardous 
suppositions,  imagined  by  ignorance,  propa- 

*  Any  persons  having  the  above,  and  willing  to 
lend  them,  would  greatly  oblige  C.  S.'s  friends,  by 
leaving  them  at  Mr.  Hetherington's,  Wine  Office 
Com  t,  Fleet  Street ;  or  a  note  stating  the  circumstance 
would  be  equally  acceptable,  and  meet  with  imme- 
diate attention. 
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gated  by  enthusiasm  or  knavery,  adopted  by 
timid  credulity,  preserved  by  custom,  which 
never  reasons,  and  revered  solely  because  not 
understood.  "Some,"  says  Montagne,  "make 
the  world  think  that  they  believe  what  they 
do  not ;  others,  in  greater  number,  make 
themselves  think  that  they  believe  what  they 
do  not,  not  knowing  what  belief  is." 

In  a  word,  whoever  will  deign  to  consult 
common  sense  upon  religious  opinions,  and 
bestow  in  this  inquiry  the  attention  that  is 
commonly  given  to  objects,  we  presume  in- 
teresting, will  easily  perceive,  that  these 
opinions,  have  no  foundation ;  that  all  reli- 
gion is  an  edifice  in  the  air.  That  it  repre- 
sents, in  every  country,  to  the  different  nations 
of  the  earth,  only  romances  void  of  proba- 
bility, the  hero  of  which  is  himself  composed 
of  qualities  impossible  to  combine;  that, 
his  name,  exciting  in  all  hearts  respect  and 
fear,  is  only  a  vague  word,  which  men  have 
continually  in  their  mouths,  without  being 
able  to  affix  to  it  ideas  or  qualities,  which  are 
not  contradicted  by  facts,  or  evidently  incon- 
sistent with  one  another.  The  idea  of  this 
being,  of  whom  we  have  no  idea,  or  rather, 
the  word  by  which  he  is  designated,  would 
be  an  indifferent  thing,  did  it  not  cause  in- 
numerable ravages  in  the  world.  Prepossessed 
with  the  opinion,  that  this  phantom  is  an  in- 
teresting reality,  men,  instead  of  concluding 
wisely  from  its  incomprehensibility,  that  they 
are  not  bound  to  regard  it;  on  the  contrary 
infer,  that  they  cannot  sufficiently  meditate 
upon  it,  that  they  must  contemplate  it  without 
ceasing,  reason  upon  it  without  end,  and  never 
lose  sight  of  it.  Their  invincible  ignorance, 
in  this  respect,  far  from  discouraging  them, 
irritates  their  curiosity ;  instead  of  putting 
them  upon  guard  against  their  imagination, 
this  ignorance  renders  them  decisive,  dog- 
matical, imperious,  and  even  exasperates  them 
against  all,  who  oppose  doubts  to  the  reveries 
which  their  brains  have  begotten.  What  per- 
plexity arises,  when  it  is  required  to  solve  an 
insolvable  problem  !  Restless  meditations  upon 
an  object,  impossible  to  understand,  in  which, 
however,  he  thinks  himself  much  concerned, 
cannot  but  put  man  in  a  very  ill  humour,  and 
produce  in  his  head  dangerous  transports. 
Let  interest,  vanity,  and  ambition,  co-operate 
ever  so  little  with  these  dispositions,  and  so- 
ciety must  necessarily  be  disturbed.  This  is 
the  reason  that  so  many  nations  have  often 
been  the  theatres  of  the  extravagances  of 
senseless  dreamers,  who  believing,  or  publish- 
ing their  empty  speculations  as  eternal  truths, 
have  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  princes  and 
people,  and  armed  them  for  opinions,  which 
they  represented  as  essential  to  the  glory  of 
the  deity,  and  the  happiness  of  empires.  In 
all  parts  of  our  globe,  intoxicated  fanatics 
have  been  cutting  each  other's  throats,  light- 
|  ing  funeral  piles,  committing,  without  scruple 
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and  even  as  a  duty,  the  greatest  crimes,  and 
shedding  torrents  of  blood.  For  what?  To 
strengthen,  support,  or  propagate  the  imperti- 
nent conjectures  of  some  enthusiasts,  or  to 
give  validity  to  the  cheats  of  some  impostors, 
in  the  name  and  behalf  of  a  being,  who  exists 
only  in  their  imagination,  and  who  has  made 
himself  known  only  by  the  ravages,  disputes, 
and  follies  he  has  caused  upon  the  earth. 
Fierce  and  uncultivated  nations,  perpetually 
at  war,  have  in  their  origin,  under  divers 
names,  adored  some  God,  coniormable  to  their 
ideas  ;  that  is  to  say,  cruel,  carnivorous,  selfish, 
blood-thirsty.  We  find,  in  all  religions  of 
the  earth,  a  god  of  armies,  a  jealous  god,  an 
avenging  god,  a  destroying  god,  a  god  who  is 
pleased  with  carnage,  and  whom  his  worship- 
pers, as  a  duty,  serve  to  bis  taste.  Lambs, 
bulls,  children,  men,  heretics,  infidels,  kings, 
whole  nations  are  sacrificed  to  him.  Do  not 
the  zealous  servants  of  this  so  barbarous  god, 
even  think  it  a  duty  to  offer  themselves  as  a 
sacrifice  to  him  ?  We  everywhere  see  mad- 
men, who,  after  dismal  meditations  Upon  their 
terrible  god,  imagine,  that  to  please  him,  they 
must  do  themselves  all  possible  injury,  and 
inflict  on  themselves,  for  his  honour,  invented 
torments.  In  short,  the  gloomy  ideas  of  the 
divinity,  far  from  consoling  men  under  the 
evils  of  life,  have  everywhere  disquieted  and 
confused  their  minds,  and  produced  follies 
destructive  to  their  happiness.  —  Preface  to 
"  Common  Sense." 

A  Minute's  Advice  to  the  Diffident. — 
Many  persons  will  express  themselves  freely 
in  one  assembly,  who  will  say  nothing  in 
another ;  loud  in  the  country,  silent  in  the 
town  ;  confused  at  home,  unembarrased  away. 
Why  is  all  this? — one  would  think  that  truth 
was  the  creature  of  custom  and  place.  Per- 
sons subject  to  the  variation  of  feeling  al- 
ways painful,  to  which  we  have  made  refe- 
rence, should  remember,  that  though  water 
will  boil  at  different  temperatures  at  different 
elevations,  conviction,  like  mathematical  theo- 
rems, if  true  in  one  place,  are  true  in  another. 
All  individualisms  should  fade  before  truth  ; 
we  should  forget  ourselves  in  its  contempla- 
tion, and,  like  Demosthenes,  contrive  that  our 
hearers  forget  the  speaker,  and  the  reader  the 
writer,  under  the  influence  of  the  subject.  If 
satisfied  of  the  truth  of  your  opinions,  do  not 
vary  with  the  locality  you  occupy,  but  freely 
let  them  be  known.  If  you  think  your  views 
are  fully  spread  in  your  new  sphere — a  com- 
mon apprehension — be  careful  you  are  not 
assuming  too  much  ;  all  men  are  essentially 
different,  have  of  necessity  received  diffe- 
rent impressions ;  and  your  ideas  are  likely, 
nay,  certain,  to  vary  from  all  other  persons. 
All  reflecting  men  repose  on  their  own  views 
— hold  them  independently.  As  action  is 
the  first  element  of  oratory,  so  confidence  in 
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one's  self  is  the  first  element  of  a  great  and 
free  mind.  Men  keep  back  their  opinions — 
leave  the  field  to  a  few,  and  then  complair 
of  the  monotony  they  themselves  make.  Wher 
the  majority  of  men  can  be  induced  to  entei 
the  arena  of  mental  conflict,  it  will  not  b( 
to  suffer  from  sameness,  but  to  feel  astonish- 
ment at  the  variety.  Difference  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  comparison  ;  and  legion  the  mother  o: 
every  great  truth,  it  being  always  inductee 
from  many  facts. 

A  Few  Words  to  the  Silent. — It  is  ar 
important  duty  we  owe  to  society  to  ex- 
press, on  all  proper  occasions,  our  thoughts 
But  it  is  often  difficult  to  induce  persons  tc 
do  so,  who,  nevertheless,  acknowledge  th< 
truth  of  the  foregoing  proposition.  The  case 
may  be  reasoned  thus  :  If  I  believe  my  views 
to  be  superior  to  those  entertained  by  am 
other  person,  I  must  feel  ambitious  to  express 
them  ;  but  if  I  do  not  think  so,  still  should  J 
freely  express  them,  that  they  may  stand  0] 
fall,  according  to  their  worth  or  worthlessness 
All  opinions  should  be  freely  launched  on  tht 
ocean  of  the  world ;  the  storm  of  its  "  dreac 
laugh"  will  never  wreck  them,  if  truth  bt 
their  cargo — if  error  only,  the  sooner  the} 
sink  the  better.  He  who  fears  to  speak  hii 
thoughts,  proclaims  three  things  ;  either  tha 
he  has  no  confidence  in  their  correctness,  or  ii 
his  own  ability  to  explain  them,  or  that  he  ha 
on  hand  a  stock  of  vanity  which  he  appre 
hends  may  be  mortified.  No  person  shouh 
hold  opinions,  of  the  justness  of  which  he  i 
not  perfectly  assured;  and  it  is  criminal  t 
withhold  from  society  that  which  would  bene 
fit  it ;  and  to  feel  mortification  or  annoyanc 
when  our  errors  are  shown,  is  unworthy  a 
inquiring  mind.  It  is  to  suppose  ourselve 
infallible,  not  to  be  prepared  for  the  exposur 
of  our  mistakes ;  and  to  shrink  from  the: 
exhibition,  is  to  be  secretly  in  love  with  erro: 
while  we  profess  to  be  searching  after  truth. 

G.  J.  H. 

Legal  Religion. — It  is  not  necessary  for 
lawyer,  who  conducts  a  prosecution  for  bla; 
phemy,  to  be  religious  himself,  in  order  to  la 
consistent,  it  is  quite  sufficient  that  he  '  b' 
lieves  in  the  law  and  the  prof  is.' 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  following  is  inserted  at  Mr.  Southwell's  r 
quest:  "Give  my  best  thanks  to  '  An  Ivestigatoi 
and  say  that  his  friendly  strictures  shall  appear,  wi 
some  remarks  of  my  own,  if  possible,  which  th 
have  called  forth.  Say,  besides,  that  I  shall  be  gl: 
to  receive  here  some  more  such  criticisms,  from  tir 
to  time." 

Criticisms  or  communications  addressed  to  t 
Editor,  care  of  Mr.  Hetherington,  ^Vine-Office  Cou 
Fleet  Street,  will  be  attended  to. 


Printed  by  G.  J.  Holyoake,  179,  Broomhall  Stre 
Sheffield;  and  Published  for  him  by  all  Libe: 
Booksellers. 
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TO  WHAT  DO  THINGS  SEEM 
TENDING  ? 

The  learned,  enthusiastic,  and  laborious  trans- 
lator of  the  "  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle,"  Tho- 
mas Taylor,  somewhere  remarks  that  the 
energy  of  men's  minds,  in  modern  days,  is 
sadly  weakened  by  the  fashionable  practice  of 
writing  books  so  simply  and  plainly,  that 
schoolboy  intellects  grapple  with  nearly  all 
subjects.  It  being  better,  he  contends,  that 
truth,  like  Fair  Rosamond,  should  be  concealed 
in  a  labyrinth,  that  ingenuity  may  be  duly  exer- 
cised by  attempts  at  discovering  it.  Such  reason- 
ing may  be  very  ingenious,  but  not  to  our  liking, 
nevertheless.  It  seems  analogous  to  that  of 
those  sage  divines,  who  argue  for  the  conser- 
vation of  the  causes  of  crime,  because  tempt- 
ation exercises  our  Christian  virtue.  In  the 
days  of  Aristotle,  when  men  were  so  full  of 
theory,  that  practice  was  of  little  repute,  hid- 
den meanings  were  useful,  peradventure.  To 
the  schoolmen,  who  love  jargon  because  it 
seems  learned,  and  write  unintelligibly  of 
necessity,  having  no  distinct  and  natural  idea 
of  things ;  to  such  worthies  mystery  is  like 
darkness  to  lovers  of  evil  deeds,  a  perpetual 
letter  of  recommendation.  But  no  one  can 
deny  that  the  spirit  of  modern  times  is  most 
anti-supernatural,  as  completely  so  as  the  very 
genius  of  practicability  could  desire.  In  this 
working  world  people  do  not  stop  at  hidden 
meanings,  they  must  read  as  they  run,  or  they 
will  not  read  at  all.  So  matter-of-fact  is 
mortality  now,  that  spirit,  like  riches,  has 
made  itself  wings  and  has  fled  away.  Indeed, 
we  are  most  devoutly  persuaded,  at  least  as 
devoutly  as  persons  of  our  persuasion  can  be, 
that  both  fled  away  together.  Poverty  has 
been  a  great  teacher.  Want  has  made  more 
converts  than  preaching,  of  late  days.  Gospel 
and  good  dinners  did  very  well  together,  as 
fat  old  abbots,  and  rubicund-nosed  parsons, 
can  tell.  Christ  and  a  crust,  merely,  never  in 
this  world  went  down  well,  in  spite  of  all  that 
pious  tracts  say  to  the  contrary.  But  Christ, 
without  the  crust,  people  soon  die  upon,  as 
poor-law  guardians  and  relieving  officers  can, 
and  do  abundantly  testify.  When  the  godly 
are  drawn  together,  if  the  feast  is  purely 
spiritual,  the  company  is  proportionably  small. 
Let  the  courses  be  changed  and  the  dishes 
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varied,  clerical  cooks  understand  this — Hugh 
M'Neile,  Hugh  Stowell,  M'Ghee,  and  O'Sulli- 
van  to  wit ;  a  good  attendance  is  certain  as  rent 
day.  When  bad  feeling  is  to  be  stirred 
up  (always  plenty  in  a  chapel,  because  the 
people  are  originally  depraved),  the  Catholics 
to  be  hated,  execrated,  exterminated,  all  is 
tangible.  Catholics  can  be  seen,  felt,  handled, 
&c,  all  which  relate  to  matter  rather  than 
spirit,  and  this  proves  the  unspiritual  propen- 
sities of  piety,  when  the  opposite  is  supposed. 
In  early  ages  mankind  scraped,  or  thought 
they  did,  which  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  some 
acquaintance  with  the  spiritual.  Ignorance 
and  mystery  are  ever  twin  sisters.  Some  few 
men  saw  clearly  the  reality  of  all  things,  the 
tangibility  of  matter,  and  the  materiality  of 
mind.  The  numbers  have  increased,  but 
slowly,  because  knowledge,  if  not  like  Sisy- 
phus, has  often  shared  the  fate  of  Prometheus, 
chained  to  the  rocks  of  superstition,  and 
plucked  at  by  the  vultures  of  theology.  Know- 
ledge, means  familiarity  with  the  know- 
able,  the  avenues  of  which  are  the  senses, 
things  only  having  the  power  to  operate  on 
the  senses.  With  the  progress  of  knowledge, 
spirit,  and  spiritual  things,  have  evaporated 
like  ether  poured  out  in  the  sunbeams.  Sacred 
Socialism,  it  is  true,  would  contract  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  spiritualising — the  effer- 
vescence of  philosophy — the  smoke,  not  the 
fire,  of  common  sense.  It  is  the  toryism  of 
progression.  Like  the  schoolboy  on  the  frosty 
morning,  its  every  step  forward  is  two  back- 
wards. Its  refinmentations  require  a  new 
language.  A  wag  once  accounted  for  Irving- 
ism  thus  : 

Armstrong',  the  preaching  Irishman, 
Follows  close  in  Edward  Irving' s  van : 
Irish  and  Scotch  together  strung, 
Who  wonders  at  unknown  tongue. 

So  those  who  will  take  matter  and  spirit, 
and  attempt  to  mix  them  into  a  system, 
make  a  very  Irish  and  Scotch  compound, 
which  might  more  properly  be  called  medley- 
ism,  than  sacred  Socialism,  or  anything  else. 
Matter  is  mysterious  enough  without  being 
enveloped  in  the  fogs  of  spirituality.  We 
want  a  clearer  not  a  denser  medium.  No  fear 
we  shall  go  too  rightly.  The  world  feels  this. 
The  love  of  the  tangible  is  the  tendency  of 
the  times.    Poets  will  regret  this.     But  we 
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do  not  see  why  they  should.  They  are  the 
children  of  reality  without  knowing  it.  But 
poets  "  must  stand  down  ;  their  case  will  not 
come  on  to-day."  We  have  to  do  with  the 
men  of  the  world  who  are  not,  nor  ever  will 
be,  poetical.  Let  the  pauper-wretch  plead 
before  the  parson-magistrate  for  relief— his 
spiritualised  affections,  all  so  many  tortures. 
The  divinity  may  beam  in  his  eyes ;  the 
mysterious  sympathy  between  himself,  his 
dying  wife,  and  famishing  miserable  children 
(all  "boasted  evidences  of  the  supernatural 
and  ever-loving  spirit)  are  mocked  at.  His 
soul,  all  fire,  rushes  to  his  head;  his  brain 
burns  in  agony  ;  his  heart  is  an  icicle,  and  he 
of  the  immortal  soul  is  dragged  to  the  gloomy 
mausoleum  of  poverty  —  the  poor-house  — 
where,  instead  of  the 

Lord  looking'  down  in  his  dreams, 

Grim  Death  sits  over  his  pallet  of  straw,  and 
the  angels  who  carry  him  to  Abraham's 
besom  are  they  who  drag  his  carcass  to  the 
dead-house.  In  the  contemplation  of  such 
scenes,  adoration  is  struck  dumb.  Religion 
dies  a  natural  death,  or  "by  the  visitation  of 
o-od,"  as  the  verdict  would  be,  and  Faith,  like 
lead  in  the  sea,  sinks  down  into  the  deepest 
caverns  of  unbelief :  the  refuge,  the  welcome 
asylum  of  outraged  humanity. 

"  Of  thirteen  children  only  one  is  left  (said 
a  poor  old  woman  to  Alderman  Kelly,  the 
other  day  in  Guildhall),  and  she  is  trans- 
ported ;  I  have  travelled  here  from  Hunslet, 
to  see  her  for  the  last  time  ;  see  my  nakedness 
and  rags  (stretching  out  her  gaunt  withered 
and  bony  arms  before  the  court) ;  father, 
mother,  brother,  sister,  children,  all  gone  ;  I 
have  no  friend  left  but  god,  and  I  begin  to 
think  he  is  rather  hard  upon  me  in  my  old 
age."  Misery  had  done  its  work  ;  groundless 
piety  was  expiring,  where  it  evidently  had 
been  most  tenaciously  cherished.  The  Mus- 
sulman is  not  more  devout  than  the  true 
Catholic  ;  nor  the  boa  constrictor  more  fatal 
in  its  crushings  than  is  popery  in  its  influence 
on  the  reasoning  faculties,  but  suffering  teaches 
lessons  where  reason  could  not  impart  truth. 
Hear  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hearne,  a  Catholic  priest, 
"  he  stood  by  the  bed  sides  of  thousands  of 
poor  wretches,  out  of  whose  mouth  neither 
he,  his  exhortations,  prayers,  cross,  nor  cruci- 
fix, could  prevent  the  words  of  blasphemy 
from  escaping."  This  should  teach  priests, 
that  when  they  lay  their  paralising  hands  on 
knowledge,  they  should  banish  misery,  for 
both  are  mighty  potent  teachers  of  the  vanity 
of  faith.  "  Facts  must  be  the  progenitors  of 
theory,"  cry  modern  moralists.  Hence  their 
production  in  support  of  ours.  Others,  nume- 
rous as 

Leaves  of  the  forest  when  summer  is  green, 

are  waiting  to  follow  in  the  same  train,  all 
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proclaiming  alike  from  the  monition  of  sense, 
and  the  warnings  of  hopeless  suffering,  that 
credulity  is  in  its  right  declination,  and  the 
philosophy  of  "  things  as  they  are,"  is  approach- 
ing its  culmination. 

The  just  shall  live  by  faith,  said  a  saintly 
rhapsodist,  but  forgot  to  say  how — a  piece  of 
information  that  would  be  most  invaluable  in 
these  Cavanagh  times.  Not  only  can  men 
not  live  by  faith,  but  faith  itself  cannot. 
"  Faith,"  says  Coleridge,  "  without  princi- 
ples (on  which  to  ground  it)  is  but  a  flatter- 
ing phrase  for  wilful  positiveness  of  fanatical 
bodily  sensation."  The  demand  upon  the 
banks  of  theology  for  these  "  principles"  has 
been  so  great  of  modern  times,  that  few  are 
able  to  meet  them  ;  and,  unless  some  new 
specie  is  issued,  are  never  likely.  The  spiritual, 
not  in  spite  of  fate,  that  being  an  impossibility, 
but  in  spite  of  fanaticism,  is  on  the  wane. 
Piety  is  now  felt  to  be,  what  the  sagacious 
few  have  ever  seen  it,  the  humiliation  and 
degradation  of  the  masses.  It  is  mischievous, 
positively  mischievous.  To  prove  it  to  be 
useless,  some  may  think  going  far  enough — 
as  prudent  people,  we  should  not  like  to  be 
thought  going  too  far,  so  we  will  be  content 
with  this.  Who  ever  tried  to  extract  hard 
coin  in  this  cold  world  from  the  pocket  of  a 
brother  in  Christ,  by  the  soft  rhetoric  of  a 
heart-moving  tale.  You  might  as  well  expect 
to  go  to  heaven  in  the  chariot  of  Elijah,  or 
twist  a  rope  of  sand.  Go  farther :  our  govern- 
ment is  Christian — the  laws  are  Christian 
(hence  their  merciful  care  of  disbelievers) — 
what  did  the  millions  ever  obtain  by  their 
piety  from  their  rulers  ?  They  may  supplicate 
to  turn  the  hard  and  obdurate  hearts  of"  their 
political  Pharaohs,  "  What  matter,"  as  the 
song  says.  Goals  are  built;  the  police  force 
is  strengthened  ;  swords  are  sharpened — god's 
answer,  these.  For  any  other  relief  than  new 
oppression  or  additional  insult,  you  may  as 
well  bore  for  the  centre  of  gravity  with  a 
gimblet.  Well,  what  of  all  this  ?  Why,  that 
these  are  very  matter-of-fact  times,  we  think 
all  things  abundantly  show.  That  innumerable 
causes  are  silently  and  surely  weaning  men 
from  superstition ;  are  showing  how  attach- 
ment to  the  iinknown  has  mesmerised  mankind; 
and  that  many  beacons  point  to  nature  as  the 
alpha  and  omega  of  human  hopes.  The 
Atheist  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and 
is  marching  on  in  the  front  of  the  van,  and 
men  seem  hastening  to  that  bourn,  whence 
no  happy  traveller  returns  to  the  regions  of 
disquietude,  suffering,  faith,  and  folly.  It  is  a 
mournful  reflection  that  man's  path  to  happi- 
ness should  be  so  dismal.  That  the  torpedo 
of  superstition  should  so  lay  prostrate  human 
reason,  that  ages  of  suffering  should  be  re- 
quired to  stimulate  its  exercise.  But  let  us 
hope  that  its  gradual  growth  betokens  a 
lengthened  prime  ;  that,  like  the  universe,  it 
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may  prove  self-existent/  and  its  manhood 
eternal.  That  we  are  tending  to  those  hap- 
pier climes, 

Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold, 
No  fiends  torment,  no  Christians  thirst  for  gold. 

G.  J.  H. 


THEORY  OF  REGULAR  GRADATION. 

no.  vnr. 

"  The  whole  mass  of  material  existence  is  to  us  infinite, 
or  at  least  incomprehensible.  To  its  extent  in  the 
regions  of  space  no  limits  can  be  assigned  ;  and  to 
its  duration,  anterior  or  subsequent,  Ave  can  fix  no 
period." — Principles  of  Nature. 

In  conformity  with  the  pledge  given  in  our 
last  number,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider 
another  of  the  objections  opposed  to  our  theory 
of  the  all-sufficiency  of  matter  to  produce  and 
sustain  the  various  modes  of  existence,  or  what 
is  generally  called  the  natural  phenomena,  of 
the  universe.  This  objection  consists  in  the 
supposed  possession  by  man  (according  to 
some),  and  of  all  forms  of  animated  nature 
(according  to  others),  of  a  spirit,  a  soul,  the 
power  of  reasoning  or  abstraction — a  some- 
thing, and  yet  not  a  something,  and  believed 
in,  because  not  understandable,  which  controls 
the  material  residence  in  which  it  is  located, 
and  determines  its  position  and  condition  in  re- 
lation to  other  objects  and  things.  This,  what- 
ever it  maybe,isnot  material,  we  are  told,  but 
the  opposite  ;  matter  is  something,  its  opposite 
nothing — a  word  without  a  type  ;  and  this 
opposite  of  something  is  said  to  be  superior  to 
it  and  inseparable  from  it  during  life,  though 
not  partaking  of  its  nature.  All  attempts  to 
elucidate  this  immaterial  problem  involves  a 
string  of  absurdities,  the  length  of  which  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  time  wasted  upon  it,  a  dilemma 
the  cleverest  of  its  advocates  have  never 
escaped  from.  And,  regardless  of  the  charge 
of  egotism,  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  it  is 
painful  to  a  reflecting  mind  to  think  that  it  is 
necessary  to  offer  objections  to,  and  show  the 
absurdity  of,  such  notions,  when  it  requires  so 
small  an  amount  of  real  knowledge  to  detect 
the  glaring  fallacy. 

There  are  at  least  three  great  divisions  of 
believers  in  this  indefinability  : 

Those  wrho  confine  its  possession  to  man ; 

Those  who  confine  it  to  animated  existences 
alone  ; 

Those  who  believe  every  particle  of  matter 
possessed  of  it. 

We  will  begin  with  the  first,  as  the  most 
numerous,  comprising  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Christian  world.  "  How,  say  some  of  them, 
can  matter  feel  and  think  ?  Alt  matter  does 
not  feel  and  think,  therefore  no  matter  can  do 
so."  There  is  just  as  much  reason  in  this 
argument  as  there  would  be  in  asserting,  that 
because  matter  in  certain  conditions,  as  stones 
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and  metals,  is  not  capable  of  furnishing  nour- 
ishment for  plants  and  animals,  no  matter  can 
be ;  and  inasmuch  as  some  conditions  of 
matter  are  injurious  to  animal  and  vegetable 
life,  all  conditions  must  be.  Oh,  no,  they  will 
say,  this  is  not  fair  argument,  our  experience 
teaches  the  contrary  ;  if,  then,  they  are  willing 
to  take  experience  as  their  guide  in  this  par- 
ticular, why  not  in  all  others  ;  and  where,  we 
would  ask,  is  the  existence  of  an  immaterial 
principle  demonstrated,  or  where  can  they 
refer  to  similarly  clear  and  conclusive  reasons 
to  those  which  are  presented  to  us  in  the 
operation  of  matter  upon  matter  for  the  sus- 
tainment  of  life  ?  But,  again,  in  contending 
for  the  exclusive  possession  by  man  of  this 
immaterial,  immortal  principle,  simply  because 
he  feels,  thinks,  and  possesses  the  power  of 
abstraction,  these  followers  of  blind  guides 
overlook  a,  fact,  which  like  a  wall  of  adamant, 
protects  the  philosopher  from  the  fooleries  of 
faiths.  If  the  possession  of  sensation,  reflec- 
tion, and  a  power  of  subsequent  action,  or  a 
will,  be  evidences  of  the  presence  of  aught  not 
matter,  but  above  matter,  not  subject  to  mat- 
ter's modes  of  progress  and  decay,  in  con- 
nection with  form ;  but  moreover  capable  of 
existing  when  matter  is  no  more — feeling, 
thinking,  and  acting  eternally — then  must  alt 
animals  be  possessed  of  this  never  dying, 
unchanging,  eternal  principle. 

For,  that  the  inferior  animals  (as  they  are 
called)  have  their  perceptions,  reflections,  and 
determinations  as  well  as  man,  the  "paragon," 
is  easily  proved  ;  but  the  following  extract 
from  Hume  will,  for  the  present,  suit  our 
purpose  :  "  It  seems  evident,  that  animals  as 
well  as  men  learn  many  things  from  experi- 
ence, and  infer  that  the  same  events  will 
follow  from  the  same  causes.  By  this  prin- 
ciple they  become  acquainted  with  the  more 
obvious  properties  of  external  objects,  and 
gradually,  from  their  birth,  treasure  up  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  fire,  water,  earth, 
stones,  heights,  depths,  &c.  and  of  the  effects 
which  result  from  their  operation.  The  igno- 
rance and  inexperience  of  the  young  are  here 
plainly  distinguishable  from  the  cunning  and 
sagacity  of  the  old,  who  have  learned,  by  long 
observation,  to  avoid  what  hurts  them,  and  to 
pursue  what  gives  ease  and  pleasure.  A  horse 
accustomed  to  the  field  will  not  attempt  what 
exceeds  his  force  or  ability.  An  old  grey- 
hound will  trust  the  more  fatiguing  part  of  the 
chace  to  the  younger,  and  will  place  himself 
so  as  to  meet  the  hare  in  her  doubles ;  this 
sagacity  is  founded  on  observation  and  experi- 
ence. This  is  still  more  evident  from  the 
effects  of  discipline  and  education  on  animals  ; 
who,  by  the  proper  application  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  may  be  taught  any  course  of 
action  most  contrary  to  their  natural  instincts 
and  propensities.  Is  it  not  experience  which 
renders  a  dog  apprehensive  of  pain,  when  you 
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menace  him,  or  lift  up  the  whip  to  beat  him? 
Is  it  not  experience  which  makes  him  answer 
to  his  name?  It  is  custom  alone  which 
engages  animals,  from  every  object  that  strikes 
their  senses,  to  infer  its  usual  attendant,  and 
carries  their  imagination  from  the  appearance 
of  one  to  expect  the  other.  But  though  ani- 
mals learn  much  of  their  knowledge  from 
observation,  they  derive  also  much  from  the 
original  hand  of  nature ;  which  greatly  ex- 
ceeds their  share  of  capacity  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions, and  in  which  they  improve  little  or 
nothing  by  the  longest  practice  and  experience. 
These  we  call  instincts." 

If  then  feeling,  thinking,  &c.  be  evidence  of 
immateriality,  and  immateriality  of  immor- 
tality, the  souls  of  animals  will  exist  in  a 
future  state  with  the  good  Christians,  uninter- 
rupted by  the  wicked,  who  will  then  have 
ceased  to  trouble  ;  for  the  "  Jew  Book,"  as 
our  beloved  friend  Charles  Southwell  called 
the  Christians'  hobby,  says  "  where  much  is 
given  much  will  be  required,"  evidently  in- 
tending the  converse  to  be  supplied  by  the 
reader,  which  in  our  opinion  is  confirmation 
strong,  that  "  brute  beasts"  will  go  to  glory, 
and  the  "  yahoos"  only  to  the  devil,  notwith- 
standing a  totally  opposite  conclusion  in  ano- 
ther part  of  the  same  veracious  authority,  that 
the  brutes  shall  perish,  but  which  it  does  not 
suit  us  to  take  into  consideration.  Again,  if 
the  thinking  principle  be  an  emanation  from  a 
god,  pure  and  undefiled,  which  is  asserted  ; 
how  is  it  we  have  no  evidence  or  experience 
of  the  fact,  derived  from  our  observation  of 
the  uniformity  of  conduct  of  the  beings  possess- 
ing it,  and  their  agreement  respecting  the  source 
from  where  they  have  derived  it,  its  nature 
and  properties?  On  the  contrary,  every  one 
of  the  supposed  possessors  have  different  ideas 
respecting  it,  some  believing  it  to  be  one  thing 
and  some  another,  some  saying  it  resides  in 
this  place  and  some  in  that,*  and  some  denying 
its  existence  altogether.  If  it  be  said  that 
this  may  result  from  the  differences  in  the 
medium  through  which  it  is  made  manifest;  we 
answer,  such  a  reason  is  not  valid,  seeing  it  is 
contended  that  the  immaterial  principle  is 
superior  to  matter.  That  varieties  in  the  or- 
ganizations which  it  inhabits  cannot  affect  it, 
must  be  clear,  because  it  forms  no  part  of 
ili  in.  But  we  cannot  spare  more  time  and 
space  in  exposing  this  folly,  and  must  leave 
our  readers  to  look  elsewhere  if  we  have  not 
given  them  sufficient. 

Next  in  order  come  the  advocates  for  the 
immaterial  principle  in  alt  animated  organisms, 
who  are  for  extending  the  benefits  of  hereafter 
to  all  fleshly  houses  without  distinction.  To 
this  class,  mostly  Deists,  belongs  Sir  W. 
Drummond,  who  says  that  god  is  a  spirit  or 
intelligence,  which,  however  is  not  material, 
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being  nothing  so  gross  as  body,  but  in  some 
mysterious  manner  enters  into  all  bodies,  hav- 
ing no  liking  for  dead  ones.  So  that,  according 
to  these  philosophers,  god  is  in  every  living- 
thing,  he  being  the  eternal  and  infinite  mind, 
and  of  course  out  of  every  dead  thing,  intel- 
ligent matter  only  being  the  residence  of 
deity.  But  as  these  reasoners  admit  that  all 
matter  is  not  living,  per  consequence  some 
must  be  dead  and  without  god  ;  which  may 
account  for  the  singular  inconsistencies  of  the 
parts  of  matter  inhabited  by  this  intelligent 
god.  In  one  quarter  of  the  globe  we  find  men 
fighting  for  one  notion  of  morality  and  in 
another  for  quite  the  contrary  notion;  there  they 
are  in  arms  for  a  president  and  here  for  a 
king,  there  for  Mohamed  and  here  for  Christ ; 
they  meet,  blow  out  each  other's  brains  and 
cut  each  other's  throat,  allowing  the  little  bits 
of  god  to  escape  by  thousands,  and  to  roam 
about,  ready  to  pop  in,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
to  the  quarters  preparing  for  them  in  the 
organisms  in  embryo.  And  unless  we  suppose 
there  are  always  plenty  out  of  employment, 
we  can  readily  account  for  what  are  called 
still-births,  being  caused  by  the  emptiness  of 
the  immaterial  market  at  the  proper  time ; 
or  perhaps  by  its  coming  too  late,  for  dame 
nature  never  hurries  nor  waits,  and  a  mo- 
ment lost  can  never  be  recalled.  This  idea 
is  equally  absurd  and  devoid  of  proof  as 
the  first ;  and  all  that  may  be  urged  against  it 
applies  equally  to  the  other.  It  is  the  result 
of  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  certain  clever 
men,  without  subjecting  themselves  to  the 
odium  attaching  to  Atheism  to  escape  from 
the  imputation  of  stupidity  or  dishonesty  in 
adopting  Christianity. 

The  third  and  last  opinion — that  every  par- 
ticle of  matter  is  possessed  of  the  cogitating, 
immaterial  principle  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  Stoics,  who  believed 
in  one  god,  the  soul  of  the  universe,  the  mat- 
ter of  which  was  the  body ;  and  that  the  two 
united  formed  one  perfect  animal.  Now  to 
our  minds  this  conclusion,  granting1  the  soul- 
and-body-principle  to  be  correct,  is  perfectly 
rational  and  legitimate.  For  if  the  universe 
be  composed  of  particles  of  matter  each  of 
which  possesses  properties  or  principles,  an 
aggregation  of  which,  under  certain  forms,  we 
call  animal  life,  intelligence,  &c,  then  must 
the  whole  be  one  great  intelligent  animal ;  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  all  life  and  all  intelligence, 
combined  with  all  body.  With  this  view,  we 
must  consider  man,  and  in  fact  all  animals  not 
parasitical,  as  vermin  infesting  the  carcass  of 
the  great  beast.  But  this  notion  will  be  repu- 
diated by  our  modern  hair-splitters,  who,  while 
they  reject  as  ridiculous  the  divine-animal 
theory,  and  still  contend  for  the  principle  laid 
down,  have  to  explain  apparent  absurdities 
equally  as  great.  For  if  every  particle  of 
matter  be  associated  with,  or  possessed  of,  an 
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intelligent  principle,  and  yet  the  whole  does 
not  form  one  great  body  of  intelligence,  or 
animal,  we  should  say,  the  larger  the  parts 
the  greater  the  wisdom.    In  proportion  then  to 
the  number  of  cubic  inches  in  a  ti*ee,  over 
and  above  those  in  a  man,  must  be  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  former  to  the  latter;  and  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty  gun  ship,  requiring  some 
thousands  of  trees  for  its  construction,  must 
be  superior  in  intelligence  in  the  same  ratio. 
This  process  carried  on  ad  infinitum,  would 
bring  us  to  the  "  divine  animal"  as  a  certain 
conclusion ;  for  if  every  particle  be  possessed  of 
intelligence  then  must  the  whole  be  intelligent, 
jand  we   know  nothing  of  intelligence  apart 
ifrom  animation.      Now    this  doctrine,  which 
distinctly  involves  the  being  of  a  god,  that  is 
a   something  superior  to   matter,  is  held  by 
some  parties  calling  themselves  Atheists,  who 
contend   that  Atheism  does    not    necessarily 
depend  upon  materialism  ;    and  who,  desiring 
to  account  for  final  causes,  for  what  reason  it 
is  difficult  to  say,  assert  the  universality  of 
intelligence,  and  think,  to  build  up  a  fabric  of 
Atheism  upon  a  foundation  of  godism.     For 
a  something  superior  to  matter,  call  it  by  what 
name  you  may,  includes  most  of  the  notions 
respecting  a  deity,  or  ruling  providence,  and 
is,  in  reality  a  god. 

But,  supposing  this  asserted  principle  to  be 
so  intimately  connected  with  matter  as  not  to 
admit  of  separate  consideration,  and  only  to 
depend  upon  favourable  circumstances  for  its 
development ;  then  is  it  not  immaterial  but 
material — being  in  fact,  matter  considered  as 
a  whole,  and  is  the  principle  for  which  we  are 
contending. 

To  those  who  may  not  see  the  immediate 
connexion  between  immateriality  and  regular 
gradation,  we  would  briefly  remark.  Immate- 
riality, or  a  principle  of  intelligence  separate 
from  matter  involves  a  governing  mind  in  the 
universe,  from  whose  will  all  forms  and  con- 
ditions of  matter  are  derived,  and  which  are 
dependant  upon  the  laws  he  is  said  to  have 
impressed  upon  or  assigned  to  matter  at  some 
period  subsequent  to  his  own  existence.  To 
this  we  oppose  the  theory  of  the  eternity  of  mat- 
ter, and  its  all-sufficiency  to  produce  the  results 
attributed  to  intelligence.  The  latter  opinion 
rests  upon  facts,  the  former  upon  faith ;    it 


being; 


&  a  question,  we  maintain , 
reason. 


of  folly  versus 
W.  C. 


A  VOICE  FROM  BRISTOL  GAOL. 
Saturday  afternoon,  13th  February. 

Dear  Friends, 

Governor  of  the  prison  has  just  informed 
me  that  he  felt  it  a  duty  to  seize  certain  papers 
sent  with  cake — the  Oracle  of  Reason,  and 
report  of  "  Trial,"  I  believe ;  they  are  not  ad- 
missible at  present,    I  shall  write  respecting 
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the  matter  to  the  magistrates.  Should  like  to 
hear  from  you,  and  receive  newspapers  as 
often  as  convenient. 

Yours,  in  haste, 

C.  SOUTHWELL. 

Tuesday,  February  15,  1842. 
Dear  Friends, 

A  little,  or  rather  a  big,  month  is  passed — 
one  of  the   "calendars"  awarded  by  Sir  C. 
Wetherall.     I  have  just  returned  from  chapel, 
where  I  heard  a  most  respectable  sermon,  which 
reminded  me   of  a   certain  village   preacher, 
who  having  delivered  one  sermon  three  times 
over,  a  wag  of  his  congregation  got  up,  and 
said,  "  Rev.  sir,  the  bill  has  been  read  a  third 
time,  and  I  move  that  it  do  now  pass."     Of 
course  such  waggery  can  only  be  indulged  in 
under  the  voluntary  system;  birds  in  cages 
are  just  as  little  able  to  fly,  as  though  their 
wings  were  clipped.    In  this  dull  place  even 
sermons,   the   most   stupid   and   poor,   are   a 
relief,  no  art  being  so  difficult  to  a  prisoner  as 
that  of  killing  time.     How  I  envy  the  buxom 
wench  who  so  bitterly  complained   that  she 
never   knew   the   comfort   of  a  bed :    "  The 
moment  I  go  to  bed,"  said  she,  "  I  fall  asleep ; 
and  the  instant  I  awake,  I  am  obliged  to  get 
up."     Philosophers  have  written  fine  disqui- 
sitions upon  time ;  some  have  said  time  is  the 
most  valuable  of  all  things  ;  others,  more  pro- 
found or  captious,  say  time  is  nothing  at  all ; 
some  say  time  passes,  others  declare  that  it  is 
we  who  pass ;  but  whether  it  is  time  passes, 
or  we  who  pass,  I  often  wish  that  it  were 
gone,  or  that  those,  who   "help  the  Lord," 
would  let  me  go.     Had  I  faith,  as  a  grain  of 
mustard   seed,  in   holy  legends  and   ghostly 
tales,  there  would  be  many  crumbs  of  comfort 
for  me  and  all  the  miserables;  for  the  impover- 
ished in  spirit  are  to  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  the   mourners  are  to  be  comforted ; 
besides,   affliction   is   the   badge   or  mark  of 
divine  grace,  as  it  is  said,  whom  god  loveth 
he  chasteneth,  &c.      I  am  also  informed,  by 
those  who  are  in  the  secret,  that  it  is  a  part  of 
god's  plan  to  make  the  rich  richer  and  the 
poor  poorer,   which,   it  must    be   confessed, 
priests,  who  are  servants  of  the  most  high, 
do  all  they  can  to  carry  out.     To  them  it  is 
given  to   know  "the   mysteries  of  heaven," 
and   they  teach,    in  the   name   of   god,  that 
"  whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,  and 
he  shall  have  more  abundance ;"  to  which  is 
added,  what   is  even  more   surprising,   that 
"  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken 
away  even  that  he  hath."     All  things  are  pos- 
sible with  god,  but,  humanly  speaking,  it  is 
quite  incredible,   that   something   should  be 
taken  away  from  those  poor  devils  who  haven't 
anything.     All  this  is  solid  comfort  for  poor 
believers,  but  for  poor  Atheists,  it  is  lighter 
than  vanity.    Blessed  people  are  those,  who 
can  be  so  occupied  for  the  care  of  the  soul,  as 
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to  be  unaffected  by  what  passes  in  the  body. 
Who,  asks  the  poet, 

Can  hold  a  fire  in  his  hand, 

By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus ; 

Or  wallow,  naked,  in  December's  snow, 

By  bare  remembrance  of  the  summer's  heat? 

I  answer,  at  once,  that  I  can't.  I  have  tried, 
several  times,  to  fancy  myself  at  liberty,  and 
enjoying  the  society  of  my  friends,  but  can't 
for  the  life  of  me ;  the  prison's  gloom  is  not 
mistaken  by  me  for  the  full  blaze  of  sunshine, 
nor  can  I,  by  any  effort  of  my  imagination, 
fancy  myself  very  comfortable  while  wallowing 
in  misery.  The  romantic  Octavian,  in  Col- 
man's  play  of  the  "  Mountaineers,"  when 
straining  his  mistress  to  his  breast,  exclaims, 
"  Oh,  plunge  me  deep  in  Etna's  smoky  gulph, 
and  I  could  wallow  calmly  in  her  fires,  like 
lazy  shepherds  basking  in  the  sun,  to  hold 
thee  thus  at  last."  A  great  deal  must  be 
allowed  for  the  enthusiasm  of  lovers,  but  if 
the  majority  of  them  were  thrust  into  a  cold 
gaol  for  a  year  or  two,  it  would  cool  their 
courage.  In  Yorkshire,  the  unwashed  have  a 
saying,  that  though  their  masters  may  make 
them  work,  they  can't  make  them  like  it ;  and 
this  kind  of  spirit,  so  antagonistic  to  the 
Christian,  is  strong  in  me ;  for  though  the 
Bristol  worthies  have  succeeded,  to  admira- 
tion, in  punishing  me,  they  can't  make  me  like 
it.  Nothing  but  working  a  miracle  would 
enable  them  to  do  that ;  and,  as  the  days  of 
miracle-working,  like  those  of  chivalry,  are 
gone,  why,  there  is  no  sort  of  likelihood  that 
they  will  convince  me,  either  that  all  is  for  the 
best,  or  even  for  my  own  good.  When  the 
apostles  worked  miracles,  and  showed  so  many 
signs  and  wonders  to  the  Jews,  who  would 
not  see  them,  "  gold  and  silver  they  had 
none."  But  things  have  greatly  altered  since 
the  times  of  Peter  and  his  colleagues,  for  their 
successors  have  abundance  of  gold  and  silver, 
but  can  neither  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind, 
cure  the  sick,  or  cleanse,  by  heavenly  magic, 
any  kind  of  leprosy.  My  paper  is  exhausted 
with  this  infinite  deal  of  nothing,  so  good-bye, 
but  neglect  not  this  advice,  don't  be  quite  so 
"rash  as  fire,"  and  we  shall  meet  again,  some 
time,  doubt  not.  May  it  be  shortly,  for  "  mine 
eyes  desire  thee  above  all  things." 

C.  SOUTHWELL. 


FIRST  EPISTLE 

To  the  Second  Priest  of  the  "  Oracle." 
Edinburgh,  15th  February,  1842. 
My  dear  Srn, 

The  Oracle,  No.  8,  is  before  me,  and  really 
it  is  a  good  pennyworth.  Real  information 
for  the  twelfth  part  of  a  shilling  ;  how  unlike, 
in  quality  and  charge,  the  utterances  of  the 
Oracles  with  which  priests  have  had  to  do  ! 
If  this  be  a  specimen  of  what  the  work  will 
be  under  the  new  management,  the  persecutors 


will  find  that  they  have  taken  nothing  by  their 
motion. 

Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  is  more  calculated 
to  put  a  stop  to  these  prosecutions,  which  tes- 
tify the  malignant  tendency  of  religion,  even 
under  its  best  forms,  than  to  give  the  clergy 
and  magistracy  to  understand  that  they  can't 
kill  us.  Let  us  tell  them,  and  show  them, 
that  we  won't  die  ;  or,  rather,  that  if  we  can- 
not achieve  immortality  for  ourselves,  we  will 
for  our  cause.  If,  when  they  chop  off  one 
head,  a  hundred  appear  in  its  place,  thev 
will  soon  find  it  a  losing  game.  The  more 
think  of  the  "  don't-hurt-their-feelings"  advice 
of  some  good  sort  of  people,  the  put-ap-with- 
it,  lie-down-and-die  policy  of  men  who  assume 
the  name,  without  having  the  spirit,  of  re- 
formers, the  more  convinced  do  I  become  oi 
its  inexpediency  as  well  as  dishonesty.  We 
are  certainly  not  to  go  to  Rome  to  pull  the 
pope's  nose  ;  nor  would  it  be  justifiable  for  us 
to  exhibit  the  ferocity  of  John  Knox,  who, 
with  his  followers,  entered  the  sanctuaries  oi 
the  Roman  Catholics,  by  force  tore  down  their 
altars,  destroyed  their  magnificent  edifices, 
and  trampled  on  what  they  esteemed  most 
sacred.  But,  if  the  pope  of  Rome  strive  to 
make  me  a  slave  to  his  spiritual  despotism,  it 
is  my  duty  to  resist,  and  that  right  vigor- 
ously ;  if  any  religionist  speak  or  write  in 
favour  of  certain  doctrines,  it  is  my  duty  as 
non-religionist  to  insist  upon  the  right  ot 
speaking  and  writing  in  opposition.  And  who- 
ever shrinks  from  this  his  duty,  ought  to  go  tc 
heaven  at  once,  because  he  is  not  good  enough 
for  this  world,  and  because  he  falls  short  oi 
the  dignity  of  manhood.  Latitude  of  lan- 
guage in  general  is,  doubtless,  convenient  tc 
shirkers,  inasmuch  as  they  would  hide  their 
cowardice  by  calling  it  prudence,  and  concea 
their  want  of  public  spirit,  by  pretending  to 
extraordinary  charity.  That  course  of  con- 
duct is  the  most  charitable  which  will  do 
most  good. 

Yours,  sincerely, 


THE  EVIDENCES  OF   CHRISTIANITY: 
DISPLAYED; 

OR  THE  PENALTY  OF  HONESTY  IN  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Often  has  religion,  with  appalling  grin,  be- 
stridden the  murdered  form  of  humanity,  anc 
too  fondly  has  the  hope  been  entertained  that 
knowledge  and  civilisation  had  driven  it  to  the 
regions  of  blackest  night,  its  birthplace  anc 
most  congenial  home ;  but  it  has  again  vc 
tured  forth,  strangling  truth  with  fierce  hands, 
and,  in  the  name  of  a  god,  chasing  honesty 
from  the  world.  Startled  corruption  has  criec 
havoc,  the  Bonners  of  Christianity  have  let 
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slip  the  dogs  of  war,  and  mental  freedom 
again  lies  prostrate  before  the  priests. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  public  press 
our  readers  have  been  made  familiar  with  the 
fate  of  the  late  editor  of  this  paper.  For  the 
exercise  of  a  common  right,  at  least  one  com- 
mon to  the  Christian  portion  of  society,  viz., 
that  of  publishing  his  opinions,  he  has  been 
sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment  and 
to  be  fined  £100.  The  bible-believer  pro- 
fesses to  think  for  himself ;  every  true  Pro- 
testant claims  the  right  of  private  judgment ; 
both  publish  and  speak  their  views,  and  ob- 
trude their  beliefs  upon  all  men,  whether 
willing  or  not  willing  to  receive  them.  If 
any  one  should  demur  to  them,  his  voice  is 
stifled  in  the  dungeon,  and  his  scruples  re- 
moved with  the  sword.  Chaki.es  Southwell 
has  views  and  opinions  as  honestly  formed  as 
their  own,  and  as  they  are  entertained  without  a 
premium,  probably  more  so.  Like  them,  he 
holds  his  notions  to  be  of  vital  interest  to 
mankind,  and  laudibly  proceeds  to  impart 
them.  He  places  his  proofs,  not  above  the 
skies  but  within  the  compass  of  human  rea- 
son ;  invokes  no  power  to  spread  them,  and, 
relying  on  their  intrinsic  worth,  lays  them  an 
offering  at  the  feet  of  truth — to  be  owned  or 
disowned  as  they  may  merit.  How  is  he 
treated  1  let  his  sentence  answer.  Yet  from 
that  bible,  for  which  his  prosecutors  profess 
all  kinds  of  regard  and  fear,  will  they  rake 
out,  to  serve  a  turn,  such  a  text  as,  "  Of  one 
blood  all  men  are  made,"  a  text  reserved,  like 
her  majesty's  toy-guards,  for  parade,  not  ac- 
tual service,  while  every  pulpit  re-echoes 
with  the  priestly  cant  of  "  dearly  beloved 
brethren."  Truly  the  truth  is  coming  home 
to  us ! 

The  trial  took  place  in  Bristol,  before  Sir 
C.  Wetherall,  who  has  been  styled  a  "  satura- 
tion of  antiquated  prejudices  and  sad  eccen- 
tricities, and  who  has  long  demanded  removal 
from  the  bench."  The  prosecuting  counsel 
was  a  Mr.  Smith,  "  an  excessively  weak  and 
ignorant  man,"  as  Publicola  truly  remarked. 
When  it  is  felt  that  into  these  hands  the  de- 
fence and  protection  of  a  god  have  fallen,  if 
we  are  to  judge  of  him  as  we  do  of  men,  by 
the  company  they  keep,  he  has  become,  as  the 
police  would  say,  a  very  suspicious  cha- 
racter. 

We  purpose  drawing  attention  to  the  most 
extraordinary  speech  of  the  said  Mr.  Smith 
upon  the  occasion.  A  critic  once  said  of  the 
productions  of  a  certain  great  man,  that  all 
the  ordinary  rules  of  characterisation  were  set 
at  defiance  by  them.  So  of  the  learned  coun- 
sel's defence  of  Christianity ;  to  describe  it 
would  be  impossible — truth  and  falsehood, 
candour  and  cant  never  were  before  so  strange- 
ly commingled.  These  traits  are  so  conspicu- 
ous, that  he  who  runs  may  read,  as  the  "  Jew 
Book"  has  it — and  so,  from  the  necessity  of 
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the  case,  we  must  comment  upon  it.  Analy- 
sis would  murder  it.  Heterogenity  is  its 
name.  It  is  in  keeping  with  nothing  but  its 
wretched  and  imbecile  object. 

He  first  informed  the  court  that  Mr.  South- 
well did  not  stand  there  to  deny  or  palliate 
the  libels  he  was  charged  with  having  pub- 
lished. This  alone  should  have  convinced  the 
jury  of  the  injustice  of  placing  a  man  at  the 
bar  to  answer  to  his  fellow-men  for  his  honest 
convictions.  It  was  also  a  high  eulogy  on 
those  principles,  which  could  support  a  man 
to  bravely  defend  the  right  in  the  teeth  of  in- 
justice, power,  and  certain  punishment  for  his 
honesty.  On  these  occasions,  men,  with  rare 
and  honourable  exceptions,  sink  into  slaves 
and  crouch  for  mercy ;  but  unflinchingly  to 
maintain,  in  danger,  the  opinions  preached  in 
security,  was  not  more  new  to  the  law  than  re- 
freshing to  the  world.  It  brings  us  back  to 
the  days  when  men  dared  to  think  and  speak 
in  the  teeth  of  death.  It  was  an  assurance 
that  all  manliness  was  not  swept  from  the 
earth.  This  opening  remark  (how  the  jury 
felt  it,  cannot  be  told,  how  they  ought,  may 
be)  brought  contempt  on  the  whole  proceed- 
ing, indignation  on  the  heads  of  the  prosecu- 
tors, and  honor  for  their  victim.  After  a 
tirade  of  misrepresentation  of  the  prisoner's 
words  and  writings — peculiar  to  the  counsel's 
cause,  and  so  common  on  these  occasions,  he 
ventured  the  rash  remark:  "  He  (Southwell) 
asserts  the  right  of  all  men  to  discuss  and 
publish  their  opinions,  upon  all  conceivable 
subjects,  without  restraint  or  responsibility. 
But  there  is  a  great  Jallacy  in  the  assumption 
of  such  a  right;''*  verifying  the  remark  of 
Cowper,  that  some  men 

Where  others  toil  with  philosophic  force, 
Their  nimble  nonsense  takes  a  shorter  course, 
Flings  at  your  head  convictions  in  the  lump, 
And  gain  remote  conclusions  at  a  jump. 

Oh !  cried  Mr.  Smith,  only  grant  this,  and 
there  is  an  end  to  all  law,  order,  and  happi- 
ness. Now,  if  he  honestl}"-  meant  anything, 
it  was  that  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  kinds 
of  legal  and  religious  iniquity.  If  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Mr.  Smith,  really  needed  a  se- 
rious refutation,  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact, 
that  while  men  are  denied  this  right,  they 
must  be  hypocrites ;  and  nothing  more  need 
be  said  of  that  "  religion,  law,  order,  and 
happiness,"  having  no  other  foundation  than 
duplicity,  and  whose  corner-stone  is  hypo- 
crisy. 

Next  was  adduced  the  standing  argument 
of  the  supporters  of  all  abuses,  namely  "  that 
mental  liberty,  absolute  and  perfect,  would  be 
licentiousness."  No  tyrant  was  ever  asked  for 
the  smallest  privilege  who  did  not  declare 
this  his  reason  for  non-eompliance.  In  the 
republic  of  letters,  should  the  world  ever  see 

*  See  Trial,  p.  10. 
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one,  truth  will  be  the  first  and  perpetual  pre- 
sident, and  merit  alone  will  be  exalted  and 
honoured.  That  persons  who  have  so  little  of 
it  as  counsellor  Smith,  the  judge,  and  serf-like 
jury  will  be  treated  as  mental  invalids  there 
is  no  doubt;  and  that  the  iniquity  which  de- 
mands their  profession  would  be  removed  they 
know.  The  name  of  a  god,  that  pretext  for 
all  enormities,  was,  as  usual,  invoked  to  justify 
the  prosecution.  The  jury  were  assumed 
stupid  enough  to  swallow  it,  which,  to  their 
everlasting  disgrace,  they  did,  and  a  new  in- 
famy was  thereby  stamped  upon  Christi- 
anity. 

Then,  Mr.  Smith,  kind,  careful  soul,  would 
extend  his  fatherly  protection  to  the  press. 
The  press,  the  light  of  the  world,  the  "  se- 
cond ark"  of  mankind,  of  which  Ebenezer 
Elliott  has  sung  so  gloriously,  but  for  the  re- 
straints of  the  law  would  exceed  all  decorum 
and  shock  all  Mr.  Smith's  proprieties  !  It  is 
the  boy  wanting  to  lead  his  father.  The  law 
should  be  the  child  of  the  press,  and  will  be 
yet.  Is  the  imputation  to  be  borne,  that  the 
giant  pioneer  of  civilisation,  the  nurse 
mother  of  morality,  is  to  be  walked  about 
with  leading  strings  held  by  legal  libellers  ? 
Are  we  to  be  told  by  bribed  maligners,  that 
it  is  the  alcohol  of  immorality,  making  drunk 
all  who  drink  at  its  fountain  1     No  it  has 

Holy  light  within, 
And  every  form  of  grief  and  sin, 
Will  see  and  feel  its  fire. 

Mr.  Smith  seems  the  embodiment  of  origi- 
nal sin.   The  poet,  Campbell,  once  humorously 
affirmed,  that  he  had  nothing  original  in  him, 
but  original  sin.     This  might  be  believed  of 
Mr.  Smith,  without  his  confession  of  it.     He 
might  be   pointed  to,  as   the   incarnation  of 
depravity  of  conception,  who  looks  out  upon 
the  world  as  on  a  great  gaol,  where  slaves 
crawl  up  and  down,  and  adore  their  keeper 
through  fear  of  the  rack,  and  do  homage  to  a 
tyranny  before  which  they  humble.    Exalted 
conception  of  humanity !      He  sees  no  love 
leading  to  kindness,  no  nobleness  inciting  to 
justice,  no  honor,  no  morality,  excepting  that 
which  is   the   forced   offspring   of  base-born 
terror.     Our  servants,  apprentices,  &c,  will 
do  nothing  for  their  superiors ;  and  all  man- 
kind,  like   so   many   comets,   will   run   wild 
through  eccentric  orbits,  but  for  the  restraints 
of  religion.      No  other,  and  no  more  fitting 
use,  can  these  gentlemen  discover  for  religion, 
than  that  of  keeping  slaves  submissive,  and 
servants  obedient  and  dutiful  to  their  pastors 
and  masters,  and  all  set  in  authority  over  them. 
It  is  never  expected  to  influence  kings  and 
bishops  who,  locust-like,  feed   on   the  green 
things  of  the  earth.      Nobody  ever   dreams 
that  it  is  to  guide  the  conscience  of  the  lawyer, 
whose  soul,  like  the  merchant  of  Burke,  lies 
in  his  money  bag,  and  whose  love  of  religion 
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and  morality  is  always  on  the   side  of  the 
better  paid  brief. 

According  to  the  argument,  this  judicious 
and  all-essential  restraint  was  founded  on  the 
fear  of  a  god  and  a  devil,  which  must  there- 
fore be  protected  from  doubt  by  the  jury  and 
the  gaol.  Holiness,  then,  is  founded  on  hob- 
goblins. Piety,  not  on  love  but  fear.  Here 
then  is  justification,  new  and  ample,  of  the 
assertion  that  our  sublime  and  sacred  mysteries 
were  concocted  merely  to  terrify,  and  that 
preaching  is  a  trade,  encouraged  only  to  frighten 
people,  who  ought  to  have  been  trained  in 
morality  and  educated  in  virtue.  G.  J .  H. 
(To  be  Continued.) 

Ulititarianism  and  the  Deluge. — A  calcu- 
lating friend,  who  seldom  employs  any  other 
interpreter  to  the  bible  than  the  "  Rule  of 
Three,"  being  asked  his  opinion  of  the  deluge, 
replied  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham,  "  I  think  it  a  great  waste  of  water, 
which  might  have  been  more  profitably  and 
humanely  employed  in  quenching  hell  fire." 

The  humanising  Effects  of  Christianity. 
— The  Rev.  W.  Hoales,  in  his  "  Memoirs  of 
Mr.  Chubb  ;  or  a  fuller  and  more  faithful 
account  of  his  Life,  Writings,  Character,  and 
Death,"  published  in  1747,  after  asserting, 
without  the  slightest  evidence,  that  Chubb 
was  addicted  to  the  most  abominable  vices, 
declared  that  he  would  have  his  corpse, 
and  that  of  every  similar  sceptic,  instead  of 
being  decently  buried,  "  Dragged  by  a  baiter 
round  the  neck  to  a  gibbet,  where  the  hang- 
man, after  having  cut  out  the  heart,  plucked 
out  the  tongue  by  the  roots,  and  chopped  off 
the  right  hand,  should  burn  the  whole  in  a 
fire  made  with  the  works  which  he  wrote ;  and 
his  ashes  being  thrown  into  the  air,  with 
execration  and  contempt,  would  make  all  those 
who  bow  the  knee  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  lift 
up  their  hands  with  joy  and  great  gladness." 
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POLICY  versus  PRINCIPLE. 


TO  THE  SOCIALISTS  OF  ENGLAND. 

LETTER  V. 

"  Honesty  IS  the  best  Policy." 

Friends, 
In  the  Times  of  Monday,  the  7th  instant,  there 
are  some  remarks  worthy  of  attention ;  the 
writer,  in  alluding  to  a  pamphlet  lately  print- 
ed at  Paris,  by  General  Cass,  which  treats  of 
the  question  now  pending  between  this  country 
and  America,  respecting  "  the  right  of  search," 
observes,  "  Of  course  a  political  writer  is  quite 
at  liberty,  in  plain  but  measured  terms,  to 
impute  to  his  opponents  such  motives  as 
he  considers  their  actions  clearly  evidence. 
Whether  he  does  so  in  a  spirit  of  truth,  it  is 
for  others  to  judge,  not  for  him  to  proclaim; 
and  they  will  not  be  prejudiced  in  his  favour, 
by  seeing  that  before,  and  whilst  making  his 
accusation,  he  does  not  manfully  take  up  such 
invidium  as  attaches  to  his  position,  but  tries 
to  shelter  himself  by  a  disclaimer  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  a  suggestion  by  which  he  yet 
plainly  intends  to  preoccupy  the  mind  of  the 
reader." 

I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  above  spirit- 
ed passage,  which  in  my  present  somewhat 
delicate  position  came  completely  home  to  my 
feelings.  Though  I  cannot  allow  myself  to 
be  called  an  "  opponent"  of  your  party,  I 
know  that  in  taking  my  present  course  it  is 
scarce  possible  I  should  escape  such  a  charge. 
But  I  am  far  less  anxious  to  ward  oft'  such  a 
charge  than  to  do  you  justice.  Either  in  at- 
tacking or  defending  parties  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  strictly  to  the  line  of  moderation.  Could 
I  convey  to  you  all,  and  exactly  what  I  think, 
I  am  persuaded  that  no  sane  man  among  you 
would  take  offence,  but  to  conceive  is  one 
thing,  to  execute  another. 

Lacedemonian  Chilo  thus  profest, 
Nothing'  too  much,  a  mean  in  all  is  best, 

which  was  admirable  advice  of  the  Grecian 
sage,  but  advice  few  indeed  know  how  to  act 
upon.  No  one  can  deny  that  '*  the  mean  in 
all  is  best,"  but  who  can  safely  determine 
what  is  the  mean,  the  neither  too  much  nor 
too  little  which  should  be  said  or  done.  For 
myself,  whenever  I  attempt  to  put  on  paper 
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exactly  what  I  feel  and  think  with  regard  to 
your  party — unlike  Milton,  of  whom  it  was 
said,  that  such  was  the  majesty  of  his  genius, 
that  the  English  language  sunk  under  him. 
I  invariably  find  that  I  sink  under  the  lan- 
guage. In  writing  to  you  upon  matter  so  cal- 
culated, however  carefully  dealt  with,  to  per- 
plex and  irritate,  my  condition  reminds  me  of 
a  little  Scotch  friend  of  mine,  secretary  to  a  de- 
bating society,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  who 
would  sometimes  attempt  to  make  a  speech,  but 
after  sundry  miscarriages  he  at  length  can- 
didly said,  that  getting  up  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  friends  literally  frightened  the  ideas 
out  of  his  head,  but  he  added  very  naively, 
"  could  I  only  say  what  I  think,  when  I  am 
sometimes  crossing  the  road,  I  could  make  a 
speech  with  the  best  of  you."  The  weakness 
which  I  do  not  feel  when  combatting  the 
common  enemy,  I  attribute  to  the  excessive 
anxiety  I  feel  not  to  be  mistaken,  but  to  con- 
vey to  your  minds  the  simple  naked  truth  and 
no  more  ;  and  I  candidly  confess,  that  could  I 
entirely  succeed  in  this  particular,  I  should  be 
careless  about  the  good  or  bad  opinions  of  any 
individuals  or  parties.  No  one  can  think 
more  lightly  or  even  contemptuously  of  vul- 
gar applause,  but  few  are  more  ambitious  or 
would  make  larger  sacrifices  to  obtain  the  ap- 
probation of  wise  men.  I  value  fame  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  not  to  the  end  itself,  know- 
ing, to  use  the  words  of  a  modern  writer,  that 
"  It  is  not  so  much  action  that  stamps  the 
character,  as  character  that  stamps  the  ac- 
tion." 

I  am  by  no  means  desirous,  while  making 
"  accusations"  against  the  policy  of  your  party, 
to  shrink  from  the  invidium  which  may  attach 
to  such  conduct,  at  the  same  time  it  is  but  fair 
that  I  should  provide  against  mistakes,  and 
"  speak  by  the  card,  lest  equivocation  should 
undo  me."  I  know  the  folly  of  attempting, 
or  rather  expecting,  to  please  all  men;  those 
who  are  over  solicitous  to  do  so  much,  will 
probably  succeed  in  doing  very  little,  and  like 
the  poor  old  man  with  his  ass,  receive  no 
other  reward  than  scorn  and  derision.  Hav* 
ing  therefore  determined  to  take  the  strictly 
honest  course,  I  am  prepared  "  manfully  to 
take  up  such  invidium  as  attaches  to  my  po- 
sition," nor  will  I  attempt  to  "  shelter  myself 
by  any  disclaimers  from  the  responsibility  of 
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any  suggestion  by  which  I  plainly  intend  to 
preoccupy  your  minds."  As  all  inuendos, 
parables,  or"  dark  sayings  of  any  kind,  savour 
of  servitude,  and  would  never  be  used  by  the 
really  free,  such  modes  of  expression  will 
here  be  avoided,  so  that  no  man  shall  have 
the  power  to  say,  I  wished  indirectly  to  con- 
vey that  which  I  dared  not  openly  proclaim. 
And  here  I  may  allude  to  a  sentence  in  a 
former  letter,  with  a  view  to  guard  against 
misapprehension.  I  there  state,  that  in  "  all 
that  relates  to  thought  I  call  no  man  master ;" 
but  standing  as  it  does,  it  is  calculated  to  con- 
vey a  false  idea,  an  idea  it  was  never  intended 
to  convey.  It  is  true,  that  in  all  that  relates 
to  thought  "I  call  no  man  master,"  but  it 
should  have  been  added,  that  I  accept  thou- 
sands as  friends  and  instructors.  I  am  op- 
posed to  mastership  and  discipleship,  but  no 
less  opposed  to  arrogance  and  presumption. 

I  have  long  been  an  ardent  admirer  of  Mr. 
Owen,  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability  have  de- 
fended him  from  the  coarse,  assassin-like  at- 
tacks of  priests  and  their  emissaries,  but  my 
admiration  never  degenerated  into  idolatry, 
and  I  hope  that  I  shall  never  so  far  dishonor 
myself  as  to  prostrate  reason  before  any  hu- 
man idol.  Not  a  few  of  your  party  are  mere 
Owenites,  who  puff  Mr.  Owen  up  as  an 
oracle  of  wisdom  as  well  as  of  reason,  and 
have  instituted  a  species  of  man-worship.  It 
has  long  been  my  opinion  that  the  worship 
either  of  god's  or  men  is  a  pollution  of  our 
humanity.  Mr.  Owen  exercises  great  influ- 
ence in  your  party ;  and  as  regards  the  attain-^ 
ment  of  certain  inferior  objects,  perhaps  a 
salutary  one,  but  if  you  would  march  towards 
the  largest  measure  of  freedom,  he  is  a 
stumbling  block  in  your  way.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  affirm  that  Mr.  Owen's  connexion  with 
your  party  is  fatal  to  its  progress  in  just  ideas 
and  the  noblest  practices.  It  is  usual  to  flatter 
Mr.  Owen,  but  I  have  other  objects  than  that 
of  pleasing  individuals.  There  are  few  men 
who  can  resist  the  poison  of  flattery,  and  Mr. 
Owen  is  certainly  not  of  the  number.  Flattery 
almost  always  acts  injuriously  upon  public 
men,  but  specially  so  upon  such  susceptible 
natures  as  Mr.  Owen's,  who,  with  rare  bene- 
volence and  most  astonishing  perseverance  in 
the  cause  of  suffering  man,  is  seemingly  with- 
out his  own  knowledge,  lustful  of  power,  and 
strongly,  I  may  add  fatally,  inclines 

To  give  his  little  senate  laws 

And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause. 

This  opinion  is  not  set  forth  in  spite,  but  in 
duty;  for,  as  regards  Mr.  Owen,  personally, 
I  have  no  quarrel.  I  think  that  no  man  of 
the  present  generation  is  at  all  comparable  to 
him,  in  the  essentials  of  a  truly  great  and 
good  man ;  but  he  is  not  infallible,  nay,  of 
late,  he  has  manifested  weakness,  and  dis- 
played inconsistencies  of  a  most  glaring  and 
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pernicious  character  :  and  I  must  insist,  that 
Mr.  Owen  puts  forth  claims  to  being  a  "  prac- 
tical man/'  and  the  only  rational  one  ;  which 
is  neither  Avarranted  by  his  conduct  or  abili- 
ties. Mr.  Owen  has  been  called  by  enthusi- 
astic admirers,  "  the  greatest  luminary  that 
ever  rose  above  the  political  horizon,"  which 
if  we  admit,  I  see  no  reason  why  men  should 
fall  down  and  worship  him.  But  I  do  not 
admit  anything  of  the  kind,  and  am  clearly  of 
opinion  that  Mr.  Owen,  though  well  qualified 
to  point  the  way  to  a  new  and  superior  state 
of  society,  has  no  notion  how  to  build  up  a 
science  of  morals.  He  sees  a  few  truths,  and 
only  a  few,  and  mistaking  them  for  all  truth, 
he  sets  to  work  with  a  perseverance  which 
does  him  honor.  As  a  friend  once  said  to  me, 
"  A  duck's  leg  is  not  a  duck ;  and  he  who 
would  expect  it  to  lay  eggs  would  be  disap- 
pointed ;"  just  so  with  Mr.  Owen,  he  has  got 
a  duck's  leg  which  he  mistakes  for  a  duck,  and 
is  always  on  the  look  out  for  eggs.  If  Mr. 
Owen  were  content  to  moderate  his  preten- 
sions, they  would  not  be  so  often  challenged  ; 
but  the  most  friendly  cannot  stiflle  disgust  at 
offensive  displays  of  excessive  egotism.  Be- 
sides, as  my  object  is  to  infuse  fresh  blood  into 
your  party,  and  make  you  acquainted  with 
the  true  state  of  your  affairs,  it  is  essential  that 
you  should  be  undeceived  with  regard  to 
Mr.  Owen.  I  wish  to  show  you  that  he  is 
but  a  man  like  yourselves,  and  not  a  demi- 
god, as  some  would  seem  to  think  him.  Mr. 
Owen  says  that  he  is  the  only  sane  man  in  the 
country,  all  others  are  grossly  irrational ;  now 
I  only  go  one  step  further,  and  say  that  we 
are  all  mad  together.  We  may  safely  lay  it 
down  as  a  rule  without  exception,  that  all  are 
mad  a  little. 

When  at  Congress,  I  was  positively  ashamed 
to  hear  some  of  the  delegates  pour  forth  their 
flattery.  These  big  babies  were  everlastingly 
talking  about  "  our  dear  father"  doing  this, 
and  "  our  dear  father"  saying  that ;  in  fact, 
their  conduct  was  preposterous,  and  better 
suited  to  the  eunuchs  of  an  eastern  harem, 
than  the  members  of  a  rational  congress.  I 
have  heard  of  a  monarch,  who,  being  un- 
fortunate enough  to  have  a  crooked  neck,  not 
a  single  courtier  could  be  found  with  his  neck 
straight.  Another  suddenly  determined  upon 
taking  snuff,  when  all  his  courtiers  at  once 
became  snuff-takers,  and  nothing  was  heard 
but  sneezing  about  the  palace ;  and  I  verily 
believe  that  Mr.  Owen,  had  he  put  his  neck 
awry,  or  begun  to  sneeze,  would  have  found 
his  courtiers  at  the  Congress  equally  com- 
plaisant. 

Mr.  Owen  was  by  no  means  averse  to  the 
"  popish  trick"  of  calling  him  dear  father,  but 
listened  to  that  and  the  most  fulsome  adula- 
tions with  great  complacency  and  unmixed 
delight.  His  whole  manner  strongly  re- 
minded me  of  a  certain  French  quack  who 
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used  to  parade  the  streets  of  Paris,  preceded 
by  a  little  boy,  with  pills  and  other  cures 
"for  all  diseases"  The  boy  ran  before  his 
master,  crying,  "  My  master  cures  all  diseases, 
and  sometimes  death  itself,  for  the  small 
charge  of  six  sous ;"  the  master  contenting 
himself  by  every  now  and  then  pointing  to 
the  boy  and  saying  with  great  gravity,  "  The 
lad  speaks  true." 

I  confess  that  my  admiration  of  Mr.  Owen, 
which  at  one  period  was  almost  unbounded, 
has  much  cooled  of  late.  Close  contact  with 
him  has  cured  me  of  my  enthusiasm,  and 
given  new  value  to  the  remark  of  Dr.  John- 
son, that  men  talk  like  angels  and  act  like 
men.  His  conduct  upon  one  particular  sub- 
ject has  given  me  great  offence  :  I  allude  to 
his  attempt  to  teach  his  "  disciples"  what  he 
is  pleased  to  term  a  "  Rational  Religion." 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  consider  Mr. 
Owen's  personal  merits  or  demerits,  in  other 
papers,  my  object  now  being  merely  to  shake 
your  faith  in  Mr.  Owen's  infallibility,  and  to 
protest  against  the  idea  of  Rational  Reli- 
gion, as  most  absurd  in  itself,  and  if  not 
exposed  will  speedily  prove  most  disastrous  in 
its  consequences.  It  matters  little  whether 
Mr.  Owen's  opinions  and  conduct,  with  regard 
to  this,  or  indeed  any  other  question,  result 
from  what  is  called  policy  or  sheer  ignorance  ; 
for  whether  error  proceed  from  folly  or  left- 
handed  wisdom,  it  is  always  destructive  to  the 
morals  and  happiness  of  society.  The  over- 
throw of  superstition  has  been  for  ages  the 
grand  aim  of  wise  men,  and  as  to  the  cant, 
for  it  is  nought  else,  about  all  religions  being 
destroyed,  except  the  true  and  rational  one,  it 
unfortunately  happens  for  Rational  Religion- 
ists that  philosophers  consider  all  religions 
equally  rational.  They  deal  with  them  most 
liberally,  placing  all  exactly  upon  the  same 
footing.  As  to  what  form  it  may  assume,  it 
may  be  truly  said, 

For  forms  of  religion  let  fools  contest, 

there  being  a  settled  conviction  in  men  of 
sense,  that  whether  it  assume  the  Presbyterian, 
Protestant,  Catholic,  Jewish,  or  Pagan  forms, 
or  whatever  may  be  its  object,  crescent  or 
cross,  one  or  a  thousand  gods,  it  is  always  a 
dead  weight  upon  human  intellect.  Mr,  Owen 
has  lately  discovered  that  religion  is  a  most 
excellent  thing,  if  it  be  of  the  right  quality. 
He  abhors  superstition,  but  Rational  Religion, 
the  religion  of  charity,  as  he  sometimes  calls  it, 
cannot  be  dispensed  with.  As  the  parsons  say 
of  prayer,  it  is  as  needful  for  the  body  as  for 
the  soul.  Mr.  Owen  never  seems  to  have 
thought  deeply  upon  the  subject,  if  we  are 
permitted  to  judge  of  his  latest  writings.  He 
talks  about  Rational  Religion  as  though  en- 
tirely ignorant  that  a  religion,  like  a  revela- 
tion, if  proved  by  reason,  would  be  destroyed 
by  the  proof.  "  To  prove  revelation  by  rea- 
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son,"  said  Soame  Jenyns,  "  is  to  destroy  it ;'* 
undoubtedly,  and  it  is  not  less  certain  that  a 
religion  proved  to  be  true,  would  lose  its  re- 
ligious character  and  take  rank  among  the 
sciences.  Belief  is  the  essence  of  religion ; 
knowledge  is  the  essence  of  philosophy.  Mr. 
Owen  should  have  avoided  the  rock  on 
which  so  many  great  reformers  have  split. 
He  should  not  have  made  religion  part  and 
parcel  of  his  system,  but  boldly  drawing 
the  line  between  conjecture  and  knowledge, 
said  to  the  people,  I  will  show  you  the  way 
to  peace,  wealth,  and  happiness  in  this  world  ; 
but  as  to  the  next,  je  ne  le  connais  pas,  so  I 
leave  all  to  find  that  for  themselves. 

Your  well  wisher, 

C.  S. 


A  BROADSIDE  FOR  CANT  AND 
QUACKERY; 

WITH  A  FEW  HINTS  TO  MEN  OF  PRINCIPLE. 

Mr.  Editor — I've  been  to  a  hob-nob,  a  public 
hob-nob  ;  you  know  what  a  hob-nob  is,  don't 
you  ?  So  many  legs  under  a  table,  so  many 
heads  over  a  table,  so  many  hands  clenching 
so  many  glasses,  so  many  tongues  wagging  in 
concert,  so  many  voices  a-shouting,  and  so 
many  throttles  a-gulping.  I  have  but  just  left 
one  of  these  hob-nobs,  a  very  superior  thing 
of  its  kind,  I  assure  you.  Everybody  acknow- 
ledged the  rights  of  everybody  else,  decried 
the  "  vile  and  selfish  oligarchy  ;"  the  "  up- 
start aristocracy ;"  the  "  landed  monopolists  ;" 
the  "  dominant  priesthood ;"  everybody  said 
that  everything  that  was  said  was  the  best 
thing  of  the  kind  that  ever  anybody  did  say  ; 
and  everybody  vociferated  for  freedom  of 
thought,  freedom  of  speech,  and  freedom  of 
the  press  ;  liberty  and  equality  for  ever  !  hip, 
hip,  hip ;  hurrah  !  hurrah  !  hurrah  !  Gorging 
and  sympathising  must  go  together  ;  for  how 
can  we  express  a  fine  sentiment,  except  in  a 
fine  toast ;  or  how  could  a  shilling  be  coaxed 
out  of  our  pocket,  except  through  the  medium 
of  our  stomach  ?  A  sixpenny  subscription  per 
quarter  for  active  co-operation,  is  a  mighty 
call  on  our  resources ;  a  couple  of  pounds 
per  annum  would  be  next  to  ruin  ;  there  are  so 
many  calls  on  our  benevolence.  But  a  feed,  oh, 
that's  quite  another  thing — any  range,  from  a 
couple  of  shillings  to  a  couple  of  guineas  : 
"  Oh  yes,  Sir;  I'll  take  a  ticket  for  the  sake  of 
the  cause /" 

Of  a  verity  we  are  a  dinner-loving  people, 
and  an  after-dinner  speech-making  people,  and 
we  love  to  greet  our  favorite  talker  with  voci- 
ferous shouts  ;  it  reflects  credit,  as  it  were,  on 
our  own  taste  and  judgment ;  and  besides, 
needing  something  or  some  one  to  idolise, 
whom  better  than  a  political  pet  1  But  then,  the 
reckoning  !  Oh,  never  mind  the  reckoning  till 
settling  day.    The  nation  didn't  mind  the  war 
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till  it  had  to  pay  the  debt ;  and  it  never  thinks 
it  buys  its  whistle  too  dearly,  till  the  hill 
comes  in.  Do  we  know  why  we  are  allowed 
to  get  up  our  hob-nobs  ?  Because  it  gets  rid 
of  our  sulks.  The  national  safety-valve  is 
turned,  and  the  national  steam  is  let  off;  the 
pressure  is  lowered.  It  is  with  public  dinner 
meetings,  and  such  like  displays,  as  it  is  with 
the  Protestant-asserted  right  of  private  judg- 
ment. Freeborn  Englishmen  shall  talk  as 
they  like,  as  long  as  they  like,  and  as  loud 
as  they  like,  provided  their  talking  and  their 
thinking  result  not  in  something  "  dangerous 
to  the  authorities,"  that  is,  serviceable  to  the 
people;  or  "hostile  to  the  church,"  that  is, 
favorable  to  philosophy ;  or  "  subversive  of  the 
'interests  of  society,"  that  is,  destructive  of  the 
slave  bonds  and  class  interests.  Talk  plainly, 
searchingly,  without  circumlocution  ;  expose 
any  great  political  or  religious  cheat — no  more 
hob-nobings,  no  more  impunity.  You  are 
scowled  down  by  the  slavies,  and  put  down 
by  the  law.  You  have  done  what  is  un- 
fashionable, and  unfashionable  and  illegal  are 
convertible  terms.  There  is  fashion,  not  only 
in  the  cut  of  a  gown,  or  the  sit  of  a  coat,  but 
in  the  expression  of  an  opinion.  There  is 
fashion  in  belief  and  unbelief;  nothing  so  had 
as  unfashionable  Infidelity ;  fidelity  and  In- 
fidelity  being  determined  by  the  knaves  and 
simpletons  ;  the  former  few  making  the  latter 
many  do  their  bidding  in  crushing  all  attempts 
at  general  enlightenment.  "  If  I  may  give  a 
short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer,"  says  De 
Foe,  "  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he 
resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  pre- 
cipice of  telling  unbiassed  truths,  let  him  pro- 
claim war  with  mankind — a  la  mode  le  pais  de 
Pole — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If 
he  tells  the  crimes  of  great  men,  they  fall 
upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law  ;  if 
he  tells  their  virtues,  when  they  have  any, 
then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But 
if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom 
on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fear- 
less." Let  this  sink  deeply  into  the  minds  of 
those  who  regard  truth  above  all  things,  and 
who  would  proclaim  it.  The  history  of  the 
lovers  of  truth,  and  of  their  species,  is  not 
read  in  the  recital  of  the  favor  of  the  great, 
the  support  of  a  party,  or  the  acclamations  of 
the  multitude.  The  fury  of  a  mob,  neglect  of 
party,  the  loss  of  connection,  rejection  of 
friends,  and  disunion  of  family,  with  the  fine, 
the  gibbet,  or  the  rack,  have  chronicled  in 
misery  and  blood  and  anguish,  the  actions  of 
the  friends  of  man.  And  not  till  death  has 
satiated  the  vengeance  of  their  assailants,  and 
their  hones  have  mouldered  in  the  grave,  or 
the  cross-road,  have  their  merits  been  disco- 
vered,  their  virtues  extolled,  and  their  me- 
mories revered.  Such  was  De  Foe's  ex- 
perience. Such  is  the  experience  of  all 
who  mark  out  for  themselves  a  similar 
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course,  and  unfalteringly  pursue  it.  Let 
the  foes  of  superstition  never  forget  what 
they  are  here  told,  and  they  will  either  at  once 
halt  in  their  course,  or  proceed,  strengthened 
by  just,  and  not  preposterous  expectations. 
The  opposition  or  secret  machinations  of  the 
religious  world  are  not  all,  we  repeat,  against 
which  they  must  expect  to  contend.  Not 
listlessness  and  apathy  alone  will  be  found  on 
the  part  of  the  quasi-injidels.  There  will  be 
shrugging  of  the  shoulders  and  forebodings 
and  foretellings,  and  exclamations  of  "  injudi- 
cious," and  "  self-willed,"  and  "  headstrong," 
and  "  imprudent,"  and  "  indecorous,"  and 
"  unsuitable,"  &c.  For  position's-sake,  and 
caste's-sake,  and  connection's-sake,  and  the 
sake  of  anything  and  everything  but  truth ; 
and  because  each  free-Briton  is  afraid  of  every 
other  free-Briton,  the  real  friends  of  free  in- 
quiry must  expect  to  hear  open  disavowals  and 
denunciations.  And  to  scrape  still  further  fa- 
vour with  the  orthodox  and  respectable,  these 
worthies  may  occasionally  be  heard  even 
exulting  at  the  punishment  of  the  blasphemer. 
An  instance  of  disgusting  sycophancy  and 
time-serving  aposlacy  was  actually  displayed 
by  one  of  these  gentry,  a  few  brief  days  since. 
This  admirer  of  Volney,  and  Paine,  and  Vol- 
taire, and  Spinosa,  and  everybody  afar  off  in 
time  or  space,  positively  enunciated  the  truly 
pious  wish,  that  the  next  that  followed  in  South- 
well's footsteps,  may  be  doubly  and  trebly 
punished.  Think  of  this  my  neophites  of  the 
Oracle ;  think  of  this  my  priests  in  expectancy, 
and  having  once  determined,  after  carefully 
weighing  all  contingencies,  and  having  fully 
"  envisaged"  all  the  possible  difficulties,  you 
will  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  arduous 
struggle,  in  which  you  will  have  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  battle.  Having  thus  deliberately 
decided,  you  will  act  promptly,  energetically, 
firmly,  and  undauntedly ;  and  unlike  Caesar, 
who  with  the  memorable  exclamation,  "  Et  tu 
Brute,"  fell  vanquished,  more  by  his  own 
broken  spirit  than  by  the  daggers  of  his  as- 
sassins ;  you  will,  knowing  the  hollowness  of 
the  many,  engendered  by  the  rottenness  of 
our  social  system,  bear  up  undismayed  through 
all  indifference  or  through  all  attacks.  "  Si- 
lence will  not  retard  your  progress,  and  oppo- 
sition will  give  increased  celerity  to  your 
movements." 

The  writer,  one  of  the  pledged  band,  ready 
to  take  his  stand  at  the  post  of  danger  the 
moment  his  turn  comes,  has  had  "  extensive 
experience,"  as  the  venerable  and  respected 
founder  of  the  "  Universal  Community  So- 
ciety of  Rational  Religionists,"  would  say,  in 
these  matters.  He  is  made,  as  friend  Souih- 
well  has  it,  of  tougher  stuff  than  that  of 
which  he  is  composed,  who  would  lie  down 
and  die  on  witnessing  the  treachery  of  so- 
called  friends  of  the  cause.  He  will  receive 
no  more  of  repulse  or  opposition  than  he  ex- 
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pects,  or  than  he  is  prepared  to  meet,  to  repel, 
or  to  overcome.  A  certain  degree  of  sym- 
pathy has  already  been  evinced  in  Southwell's 
case,  hut  a  trifling-  demonstration  when  com- 
pared with  what  might  he  brought  to  bear  by 
I  Infidel  strength  and  resources  if  fairly  put 
out.  Much  is  due  to  partial  eftervessence, 
but  it  must  not  be  calculated,  from  the  past 
modicum  of  support,  that  the  agitation  will 
be  followed  up  by  proportionable  future  con- 
tributions in  pence,  labor,  and  energy.  This 
is  Balm  of  Gilead  to  the  godists ;  there  is  gall 
and  wormwood  for  them,  nevertheless.  They 
cannot  have  the  sweet  without  the  bitter,  and 
deadly  bitter  will  it  be  for  them;  a  bitter, 
however,  which  will  sweeten  the  labors  of  the 
toilers.  The  sweet  is  the  beholding  of  the 
truth-martyrs,  after  a  temporary  ebullition,  in 
the  clutches  of  the  law  ;  vituperated,  neg- 
lected, or  unassisted  by  their  own  party.  The 
"bitter  is  the  finding  the  vehicle  of  the  objec- 
tionable and  dangerous  opinions  still  careering 
on ;  still  continuing  to  furnish  mental  food  to 
the  thinking  ;  still  beating  down  old  errors ; 
still  exposing  all  sorts  of  crafts,  priestcraft, 
tradecraft,  godcraft,  and  devilcraft,  all  which 
will,  in  their  proper  places,  come  in  for  con- 
sideration, as  essential  departments  in  the  do- 
main of  Reason.  The  "  bonds  of  society," 
our  "  noble  institutions,"  our  "  admirable 
laws,"  our  venerable  church,"  our  "  holy  re- 
ligion ;"  all  this  stiltification  must  be  laid 
low.  For  the  bonds  of  society  we  will  read 
chains  of  society;  for  our  noble  institutions 
— crafty  devices  ;  for  admirable  laws — sanc- 
tioned trickeries  ;  venerable  church  —  anti- 
quated pander;  for  holy  religion — mystical 
humbug.  "  Truth  without  mystery,  or  fear 
of  man"  we  will  proclaim,  and  as  little  "mix- 
ture of  error,"  as  may  be. 

But  to  return  to  the  hob-nobers,  and  sham- 
infidels,  there  are  among  .them,  as  among  all 
other  men  and  parties,  those  who  give  their 
unqualified  sanction,  their  approval  to  all 
past  efforts  for  reform  ;  so  much  so  as  to  leave 
no  reserve  for  present  toils,  trials,  and  trou- 
bles in  the  same  cause.  They  can  admire  the 
Socrates,  and  Wickliftes,  and  Iluses,  and  Lu- 
thers,  &c.  &c,  in  the  moral  and  religious 
reforms,  and  the  Gracchi,  and  the  Tells,  and 
the  Hampdens  in  political  reforms.  These 
can  be  admired  at  a  distance,  and  distance, 
with  this  class  of  people,  confers  respectability 
and  lends  enchantment  to  the  view.  The 
day  of  these  reformers  is  gone  by,  and  they 
require  but  the  passive,  fruitless  sympathy 
of  actionless  approval.  The  O'Briens,  O'Con- 
nors, Frosts,  Lovetts,  Hetheringtons,  the 
Carliles,  Watsons,  the  Southwells,  living 
men,  their  actions  fresh  in  our  recollection, 
and  above  all,  it  being  so  unfashionable  to 
concede  to  such  our  sympathy,  and  so  un- 
profitable to  grant  them  support,  must  be 
repudiated,    or   cautiously   screened,    or  fur- 
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tively  tolerated,  or  apologised  for  with  bated 
breath.  To  acknowledge  an  identity  of  opinion 
would  be  an  effort  quite  beyond  their  courage. 
The  people,  with  the  little  sympathies  and 
narrow  benevolences  cannot  afford  it;  "it  is 
not  the  season,"  as  the  boys  say  with  the  peg- 
tops.  Whence  comes  this  ?  Is  it  from  the 
antagonisms  of  their  language  ?  No,  for 
hostility  far  more  aggravated  in  the  organs  of 
despotism  is  viewed  with  dove-like  tenderness. 
Is  it  from  the  fierceness  of  their  attacks? 
No,  for  nothing  can  be  more  disgustingly  un- 
scrupulous than  the  onslaughts  of  the  bigot 
press,  which  is  passed  over  with  scarcely  a 
disapproval.  What,  then,  are  the  obstacles  ? 
The  opinions  themselves  !  And  why  the  opin- 
ions ?  Because  other  people  are  afraid  of 
them.  What  would  Mrs.  Grundy  say?  what 
would  become  of  us,  if  we  lost  Mrs.  Grundy 
for  a  customer  ?  How  should  we  make  both 
ends  meet,  my  dear,  if  Mrs.  Grundy  were  to 
leave  us  ?  Consider  our  wives  and  families. 
Consider  my  parliamentary  duties,  says  an 
M.P.  in  sending  a  very  polite  refusal  to  attend 
at  a  Radical  hob-nob.  Why  a  wife  and  family 
are  as  good  as  a  little  annuity  to  one  of  your 
cautious  tribe.  A  widow's  cap  can  scarcely 
compete  with  a  wife  and  family.  And  what 
an  irresistible  reason  for  sitting  slippered  in 
the  arm-chair  before  the  fire,  reading  with 
complacency  or  becoming  indifference  about 
other  people's  struggling^  ;  and  what  an  in- 
fallible excuse  for  buttoning  up  the  breeches 
pocket.  Besides,  a  wife  and  family  begets 
sympathy  ;  and  sympathy  begets  custom,  you 
know,  and  being  a  "  nation  of  shopkeepers," 
we  must  look  to  the  "  main  chance,"  and  all 
that.  Yes,  the  main  chance,  et  preterea  nihil, 
and  nothing  else.  What  do  the  poor  do  with 
their  wives  and  families,  who  lose  more  by 
sacrificing  their  miserable  pence,  than  these  ex- 
cusers  do  in  deducting  their  pounds  ?  The  fact 
is,that  three-fourths  of  the  so-called  Infidels  are 
worshippers.  They  worship  the  till,  the  profit?, 
and  the  percentages  ;  they  have,  equally  with 
the  religious  world,  a  god,  as  operative,  as 
influential,  as  controlling  in  their  every  thought, 
word,  and  action.  This  god,  and  the  godists' 
god  is  the  god  mammon.  In  him,  as  one  of 
the  noted  "  Jew  Book"  writers  has  it,  "  they 
live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being." 

Vainly  do  the  firm  hearts  that  stand  in  the 
foreground,  and  strike  the  first  blow  against 
tyranny,  vainly  do  they  look  for  support ;  they 
who  cast  away  the  mental  bandages,  who 
think  for  themselves,  who  see  for  themselves, 
who  use  not  the  tongue  nor  pen  of  others, 
but  boldly  put  forth  their  independent  thoughts, 
are  suffered  to  fall  unaided,  or  faintly  and  in- 
effectively helped,  the  victims  of  force  and 
fraud.  "Man,  man!"  says  the  New  Ecce 
Homo,  "  I  begin  to  be  ashamed  of  thy  name  ! 
A  brother  comes  to  thee,  and  says,  '  Farewell, 
brother,  I  go  to  prison  ('   and  thou  sleepest ! 
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Another  says,  '  Farewell,  brother,  I  go  to  the 
scaffold  !'  and  thou  sleepest !  Another  says, 
•  Farewell,  brother,  avenge  my  death  !'  and 
thou  sleepest !  Man  !  man !  man  !  I  will  still 
exclaim  until  thou  wakest." 

The  same  ferocity,  for  it  is  still  ferocity, 
whether  gratified  or  not,  whether  barbarous  or 
refined,  is  still  displayed  in  the  judicial  sen- 
tence of  the  fine  and  imprisonment.  And 
shall  this  most  monstrous  and  unjust  power 
be  permitted  to  be  exercised,  shall  its  objects 
be  gained  by  stopping  the  free  current  of 
thought?  They  shall  not  stifle  the  free  voice, 
they  shall  not  "  coquet  with  the  press  or  with 
human  knowledge,"  they  shall  not  upraise  one 
portion  of  the  press  and  trample  on  the  other ; 
either  they  must  crush  the  press,  as  the  priest 
truly  said,  or  the  press  will  crush  them.  Is 
the  hunger  and  thirst  after  blasphemers'  liberty 
and  life  to  be  allayed  by  a  single  sacrifice? 
No  !  he  "  still  must  have  more  blood  !"  His  ap- 
petite is  whetted  by  the  taste.  The  human  tiger 
prowls  about  from  conventicle  to  conventicle, 
from  "  missionary"  meeting  to  "  bible"  meet- 
ing, from  "  anti-popery"  meeting  to  "  church- 
extension"  meeting,  the  most  brutalising  of 
the  human  passions  being  wrought  upon  and 
brought  into  full  play  by  the  doctrines  and 
incendiary  addresses  of  the  M'Neiles,  Stow  ells, 
M'Ghees,  et  id  genus  homne.  The  stream 
proceeding  from  a  polluted  and  sanguinary 
source  must  necessarily  partake  of  its  foulness 
— blood!  blood!  is  their  theme.  Blood  for 
the  old  Jew-god  !  blood  for  the  young  Christ- 
god  !  blood  at  the  Jew  massacres !  blood  at 
the  Christian  massacres !  blood  at  the  Tonga 
Islands  !  and  blood  at  Rathcormac  !  Finally, 
they  would  have  blood  at  Bristol  gaol,  were 
their  murderous  intentions  not  frustrated  by  a 
more  generally  diffused  opinion  in  favour  of 
milder  criminal  laws  ;  diffused,  let  it  be  borne 
in  mind,  not  by  religion,  as  Bentham  could 
attest,  but  by  Infidel  philosophy. 

Stay  !  before  you  return  to  the  day-book  or 
the  ledger,  view  this  portrait,  it  is  drawn  from 
the  life,  and  by  a  faithful  artist :  "  See,  at 
yonder  high-place,  a  figure  moving  towards 
you  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand  !  See,  he 
moves  his  lips  ?  His  lips  are  as  black,  and 
hang  as  frightfully  over  his  chin,  as  the  lips  of 
the  horror  of  the  night.  Words  fall  from  his 
lips— his  words— hark,  hark !  *  You  are  within, 
leaning  on  the  creaking  stools,  you  adored  the 
god  of  the  ocean- drop,  you  were  heretics,  you 
have  been  broken,  you  have  been  rent  and  cast 
away — hallelujah  !  You  who  stand  outside 
the  door,  you  were  Jews,  your  hearts  have 
been  burned — hallelujah  !  And  future  here- 
tics and  Jews  shall  be  broken,  and  rent,  and 
cast  away,  and  burned — halleluiah!  halle- 
lujah!'" 

These  remarks  may  be  fitted  by  each  shade 
or  grade  of  believer  or  unbeliever  to  himself, 
according  to    the    particular  complexion   or 
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modification  of  his  belief  or  unbelief,  and  in 
accordance  with  its  special  applicability. 

The  Infidel  from  whim  and  the  Infidel  from  , 
disgust,  and  the  Infidel  from  anger,  and  the 
sham-Infidel,  and  the  semi-Infidel,  or  any  but 
the  Infidel  from  examination  and  conviction, 
may  shake  their  crotchetty  heads  "  and  look 
repudiative,"  or  may  even  wax  indignant,  or 
contemptuous,  or  dignified,  or  in  some  shape 
or  way  cast  off  from  themselves  any  identifi- 
cation with  the  real  supporters  of  complete 
latitude  in  the  expression  of  opinion.  The 
honest  Infidel,  the  honest  man  of  all  beliefs  or 
no  beliefs,  will  always  uphold  right  and  prin- 
ciple. The  little  phalanx  linked  together  for 
the  upholding  of  right,  the  assertion  of  prin- 
ciple, and  the  practical  carrying  out  of  its 
objects  through  the  pages  of  the  Oracle,  are 
banded  by  ties  not  belonging  to  personal  friend- 
ship alone,  nor  those  of  the  till,  or  the  counter. 
They  hardly  know  each  other  but  by  reputa- 
tion, or  mutually  seeing  or  interchanging 
thoughts  on  paper.  They  are  banded  by  prin- 
ciple. Holding,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
prominent  and  influential  positions  in  that 
society,  which  is  attracting  a  larger  share  of 
public  attention  to  its  operations,  both  from 
the  cabinet  and  the  people,  than  any  other  ex- 
tant, and  which  is  about  to  commence  "  prac- 
tical measures,"  on  the  grandest  scale  of  co-ope- 
rative association  •>  thus  situated,  as  I  said,  in 
this  society,  the  contributors  to,  and  pledged 
supportors  of,  this  periodical  are  determined 
to  abolish,  or  set  at  defiance,  all  interference 
with  mind,  whether  in  high  or  low  places. 

Southwell's  bark  shall  never  sail  without 
an  helmsman. 

M.  Q.  R. 


THE  EVIDENCES  OF   CHRISTIANITY 
DISPLAYED; 

OR  THE  PENALTY  OF  HONESTY  IN  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

(Concluded  from  page  88.^ 

With  a  simplicity  only  to  be  pardoned,  as  Mr. 
Owen  would  say,  or  the  sense  of  "  inexperi- 
ence," we  have  felt  it  a  kind  of  duty  to  believe 
that  Christians  were  sincere  in  their  professions 
of  belief  in  their  dogmas  and  creeds,  and  have 
ascribed  the  reality  of  their  faith  to  stupidity 
rather  than  deception  ;  deeming  it  more  charit- 
able to  set  them  down  for  fools  than  to  estimate 
them  as  knaves.  But  our  conciliating  logic  is 
for  ever  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  imprudent 
disclosures  of  the  learned  gentleman  who  con- 
ducted the  prosecution.  Government,  which 
now  means  little  else  than  robbing  and  starv- 
ing people  in  the  name  of  her  majesty,  hinges 
on  the  terrors  of  religion,  which  is  but  a 
machine  to  support  injustice,  and  frighten,  by 
bugaboos,  its  victims  into  submission.  And 
Christians  themselves  could  not  better  defend 
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their  craft  than  by  making  the  confession.  In 
doing  so  Mr.  Smith  must  have  been  inspired 
by  Mr.  Southwell  with  some  of  his  zeal  in 
the  cause  of  truth. 

While  I  respect  his  honesty  I  am  alarmed 
for  his  temerity,  for  was  it  not  his  interest  to 
be  religious  on  these  occasions,  strong  glimpses 
of  the  truth  like  those  to  which  he  is  evidently 
subjected,  joined  to  his  rashness,  would  soon 
remove  him  from  the  bench  and  place  him  in 
the  bar.  From  being  the  opponent  in  truth  he 
would  become  Southwell's  "companion  in 
bonds,"  as  St.  Paul  would  say. 

The  Unitarian  contends  that  god  is  love  and 
goodness,  and  he  discards  the  idea  of  hell  as 
brutalising,  revoltingly  cruel,  and  degrading 
to  the  nature  of  a  god ;  then  the  Unitarian 
robs  the  world  of  the  supposed  salutary  fear 
of  everlasting  punishment,  said  to  be  the  main 
stay  of  government.  The  Atheist  does  no 
more.  If  then  the  Atheist  is  to  be  strung  to 
a  gallows,  the  Unitarian  should  swing  on  a 
gibbet  likewise.  So  much  for  Mr.  Smith's 
defence  of  hell :  the  right  arm  and  sceptre 
of  superstition  and  prop  of  all  iniquity,  the  per- 
petual pivot  on  which  the  defence  of  all  in- 
justice is  made  to  turn. 

Men  are  happy,  says  Rosseau,  in  proportion 
to  their  virtue,  and  next  in  proportion  to  their 
independence.  With  equal  truth  it  may  be 
affirmed,  that  men  are  just  in  proportion  to 
their  knowledge  of  their  relationships  to  their 
fellow-creatures,  and  honest  in  proportion  to 
their  liberty  of  speaking  the  truth.  Then  in 
order  to  secure  justice  and  virtue,  it  is  only 
necessary  that  men  have  sound  education,  and 
freedom  from  pernicious  restraints.  Pie  who 
is  honest  through  fear  will  be  criminal  from 
the  same  cause. 

Not  another  word  need  be  employed  in 
demonstrating  the  absurdity,  folly,  and  wicked- 
ness of  endeavouring  to  govern  men  by  slavish 
terrors.  It  is  slavery  and  disgusting  syco- 
phancy in  those  who  bow  to  it,  and  despi- 
cable tyranny  in  him  who  attempts  it,  be  he  a 
god  or  a  king,  or  an  attorney-general. 

The  most  striking  and  potent  argument  of 
the  whole  speech  was  the  concluding  one,  an 
argument  which  is  even  the  climax  of  all  theo- 
logical reasoning — we  mean  the  call  he  made 
on  the  jury  to  put  down  Mr.  Southwell's  prin- 
ciples and  teaching,  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law,  plainly  acknowledging  that  they  were 
not  otherwise  answerable. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  will  have  to 
consider,  simply,  are  these  blasphemous  libels, 
as  they  are  described  to  be  in  the  indictment, 
and  were  they  published  by  the  defendant? 
If  so,  there  can  be  but  one  result ;  that  is,  a 
verdict  of  guilty ;  and  whatever  the  defendant 
may  now  say,  allow  me  to  say,  that  not  only 
will  such  a  verdict  meet  with  the  full  approba- 
tion of  every  man  competent  to  farm  an  opinion 
upon  such  a  subject,  but  that  I  think  also,  that 
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the  time  will  come,  when  the  defendant's  own 
conscience  will  approve  and  confirm  that  ver- 
dict. Gentlemen,  with  the  fullest  confidence 
that  there  can  be  no  other  result  than  the 
verdict  I  have  anticipated,  I  leave  the  question 
for  your  decision."* 

When  Christianity  came  to  the  bar — whose 
lofty  form  we  are  all  told  has  walked  in  triumph 
through  the  world  for  eighteen  centuries  ;  who 
in  England  has  monopolised  all  office,  all 
power,  all  respectability,  all  colleges  and  edu- 
cation; who,  besides  earthly  appliances,  has 
heavenly  means  to  boot ;  a  god's  grace,  holy 
spirits,  ghosts,  and  prayers  of  the  faithful  by 
cargoes  to  aid  it — poor  Human  Reason  it  might 
fairly  be  expected  would  be  infallibly  and  for 
ever  sent  to  that  place  "  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at 
rest,"  and  that  the  full  blaze  of  light  would 
strike  the  disputer  down,  as  pious  Paul  did 
Elymas.  All  she  advanced,  stripped  of 
fallacy  and  assumption,  appears  very  unlikely 
to  rob  any  of  her  apologists  of  their  customary 
characteristics,  presenting,  if  any  difference, 
fresh  claims  to  the  description  of  Gifford : 

The  abortive  progeny  of  pride 
And  dulness,  gentle  pair,  for  aye  allied ; 
Begotten  without  thought,  born  without  pains, 
The  ropy  drivel  of  rheumatic  brains. 

With  an  hypocrisy  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  "  pleasant  day,  sir,"  of  Jack  Ketch,  as  he 
slipped  the  noose  around  the  neck  of  his  victim, 
Mr.  Smith  pretended  to  hope  Mr.  Southwell 
could  be  sent  back  to  his  comfortable  home, 
though  he  had  "  the  fullest  confidence"  in  a 
verdict  of  guilty.  But  this,  he  subjoined,  is 
impossible — and  the  publication  of  his  opinions 
be  prevented.  Oh,  yes,  it  might  be  done  Mr. 
Smith  well  knew.  The  publication  of  any 
opinions  can  be  prevented  by  their  refutation  ; 
and  it  was  a  virtual  admission  that  the  sword 
of  the  law  is  the  only  argument  of  the 
priests. 

To  confess  that  Southwell  cannot  be  an- 
swered, otherwise  than  by  the  jail,  i3  more  can- 
did than  consoling ;  excepting  that  it  confirmed 
all  it  was  intended  to  confute.  It  is  to  proclaim 
that  our  theologians  are  imbecile,  who  cannot 
defend  their  own  dogmas ;  that  religion  is 
deception ;  and  the  bible  a  cheat.  It  places 
the  government  of  the  world  in  the  hands  of 
an  official  of  state.  All  government  as  usually 
understood  rests  upon  the  belief  in  a  god,  and 
the  evidence  of  his  existence  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  attorney-general.  It  is,  as  a  god-believer 
might  say,  tearing  the  almighty  (  from  his 
throne  in  the  universe,  and  sticking  a  lawyer 
in  his  place.  Verily  Christians  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Smith ;  their  case  in  the  hands  of  their 
opponents  is  hopeless  enough,  if  it  is  thus 
treated  by  their  friends. 

A  million  of  false    oaths,  says  Dr.  Price, 

*  See  Trial,  p.  19. 
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are  taken  'every  ryear,  'and  they~are  'all  ad- 
ministered in  courts  of  justice,  every  taker 
first  kissing  the  blessed  bible.  "  What  be- 
comes of  the  sanction  under  which  law  and 
justice  are  administered,"  quoth  Mr.  Smith, 
without  "the  solemn  appeal  to  the  omnicient 
and  almighty  being,  through  the  medium  of 
an  oath,  taken  upon  the  sacred  scriptures?" 
Aye,  what  indeed?  What  became  of  this 
same  "  sanction  under  which  law  and  justice 
are  administered"  in  the  case  of  the  quaker 
juryman  to  whom  the  pleader  found  himself 
obliged  to  allude  ?  In  the  very  same  breath 
Mr.  Consistency  Smith  observed  on  the  quaker's 
7w?i-taking  of  the  oath,  but  that  "  was  not 
because  he  disbelieved  in  the  existence  of  a 
god ;  but  because  he  has  such  a  profound 
reverence  for  the  holy  scriptures."  Thus, 
have  but  an  extra  profound  reverence  for 
the  holy  book  ;  and  the  "  sanction,"  the 
"  solemn  appeal,"  the  "  almighty  being,"  and 
the  "  sacred  scriptures"  themselves,  are  all 
pitched  overboard  sans  ceremonie.  On  the 
contrary,  say  you  don't  believe  a  word  of 
it,  that  it  is  all  knavery  or  twaddle — and 
it  is  forced  down  your  throat.  So  much 
for  the  morality  of  Christianity !  But  see  it 
further  exemplified,  in  the  truly  Christian 
advocate  entreating  the  jury,  who  had  been 
sworn  to  decide  only  according  to  evidence, 
to  find  Mr.  Southwell  guilty,  although  no 
particle  of  evidence  could  be  adduced  in 
proof  of  the  crime  with  which  he  stood 
charged.  The  best  reply  to  all  advanced, 
during  the  whole  speech,  on  the  immorality 
of  Atheism,  was  in  Mr.  Southwell's  own 
person.  He  had  sacrificed  his  fair  pros- 
pects, risked  his  life,  subjected  himself  to 
the  coldness  and  loss  of  friends,  to  the  sneers, 
scoffs,  and  cruelty  of  enemies,  and  then 
stood  there  to  be  convicted  of  an  offence 
which  no  man  did,  nor  ever  can,  commit — 
without  hope  of  justice,  without  chance  of 
mercy,  and  with  the  prospect  of  a  long, 
cruel,  and  murderous  imprisonment.  It  is 
due  only  to  the  accident  of  Mr.  Southwell 
having  friends  to  make  his  imprisonment  toler- 
able, that  his  life  may  be  saved  to  lay  the 
lash  again  upon  his  bigot  foes.  And  all 
rather  than  tell  a  lie,  and  with  the  hope  of 
bettering  the  condition  of  his  oppressed  and 
priest-ridden  fellow-men. 

The  moral  sensibility  of  a  lawyer  is  ana- 
logous to  that  of  the  butcher,  him  of  the 
red  coat  as  well  as  the  blue  apron,  both  alike 
having  their  sympathies  blunted  by  their 
training.  One  might  as  consistently  ask  a 
soldier  in  the  field  of  blood  to  sit  on  a 
coroner's  inquest  as  one  of  the  men  of  the  law  to 
decide  on  a  question  of  morality.  Yet  these  men 
of  dungeons  and  death,  whose  footsteps  are  in 
the  midst  of  misery,  and  who  live  on  the  ago- 
nies of  the  unfortunates  of  humanity,  are  the 
vicegerents  of  a  god,  his.  defenders,  to  whose 
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hands  his  evidences  are  consigned,  who,  as 
"  Publicola"  forcibly  says,  would  have  ar- 
gued the  other  side  with  equal  alacrity  had 
the  brief  fallen  into  their  hands.  Surely 
theology  is  on  its  last  legs,  and  its  god  in  a 
despicable  condition.  Atheism  comes  like  a 
balm,  a  sweet  anodyne  to  the  irritated  spirit, 
after  the  contemplation  of  such  a  scene. 

The  utility  of  the  course  Mr.  Southwell 
has  pursued,  this  trial  abundantly  demon- 
strates, except  perhaps  to  the  hopelessly  pre- 
judiced. A  thousand  lectures  and  argumen- 
tations would  fail  to  expose  the  pretension, 
hollowness,  cruelty,  and  injustice  of  reli- 
gion, so  effectually  as  she  has  been  driven 
to  expose  herself.  The  public  opinion  now 
awakening,  the  light  now  cast  on  her  defor- 
mities, and  the  press,  her  giant  enemy  even 
in  bonds,  publishing  her  infamies,  will  soon 
transform  her  into  a  suicide.  If  any  view 
taken  here  should  be  deemed  over  painted 
and  unjust,  the  answer  is,  the  condemnation  of 
Southwell  is  merciless  cruelty,  bigotry  and  oppres- 
sion ;     RELIGION    HAS    BEEN    THE    PREPETRATOR  \ 

CHRISTIANITY    HAS     THE     SHAME; 

and  whatever  is  cruel  and  unjust  is  execrable, 
called  by  whatever  name  it  may  be.  Still  the 
transaction  is  redolent  with  satisfaction,  for 
considering  the  fatal  and  imprudent  disclosures 
Southwell  has  drawn  forth  by  his  trial,  one 
conclusion  seems  inevitable,  that  Christians 
have  more  to  fear  from  the  arguments  of  Infi- 
dels, than  Infidels  from  the  vengeful  and 
cowardly  punishments  of  Christians.  A  few 
more  exposures  like  this  Bristol  conviction, 
will  entomb  them  in  contempt ;  a  few  more 
such  victories  will  ruin  them.  Southwell 
has  gained  more  to  the  territories  of  reason  in 
two  days,  than  they  can  regain  to  the  domain 
of  faith  in  two  centuries.  By  his  sufferings 
they  are  everlasting  losers — a  mental  Samp- 
son— in  his  fall  he  has  broken  the  pillars  of 
the  temple,  and  brought  the  superstructure 
of  Dagon  over  the  heads  of  his  enemies. 

G.  J.  H. 
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Moving  the  Trial.  The  Trial  was  not  moved, 
because  it  could  not  have  been  brought  within  metro- 
politan jurisdiction  ;  and  it  was  not  deemed  advisable 
to  change  the  venue  to  a  neighbouring  county.  Every 
step  was  taken  by  the  committee  under  the  best  legal 
advice. 

A  Second  Report  will  shortly  appear,  with  further 
Subscription  Lists. 
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MR.    OWEN'S    THIRTEENTH    AND 
FIFTEENTH  ADDRESSES 

to  his  disciples. 

•'We  shall  be  the  last  to  limit  inquiry  in  any  direction 
which  man  may  desire  to  explore  ;  all  we  wish  is, 
that  all  investigations  in  search  of  truths,  known  or 
hidden,  should  be  commenced  and  continued  in 
good  faith  and  in  good  humour." — Robert  Owen's 
Thirteenth  Address  to  the  Disciples  of  the  Rational 
Svstem  of  Society. — New  Moral  World,  January  15, 
1842. 

To  the  dictations  of  philanthropy  and  the  teach- 
ings of  age,  more  than  ordinary  deference  is 
due  ;  and  when  the  well-earned  reputation  of 
Mr.  Owen  for  sound  philosophy  is  taken  into 
consideration,  to  question  the  correctness  of 
any  of  his  conclusions  will  sound  in  many  ears 
like  unpardonable  presumption.  But  if  we  see 
sufficient  reason  to  do  so,  we  trust  any  remarks 
made  will  be  set  down  to  the  proper  motive  ; 
not  to  vanity  and  conceit,  but  to  anxiety  to  be 
right.  Though  not  more  prudent,  we  deem 
it  more  honourable,  to  walk  in  the  paths  of 
reason,  than  to  blindly  tread  in  the  footsteps 
of  authority.  Truth  owns  no  man's  name, 
but  stands  like  a  tower  upon  a  hill,  and  the 
arrows  of  criticism  fall  harmlessly  at  her  feet. 
Error,  like  Jonah,  requires  a  gourd,  flies  to 
covers,  deprecates  searching,  and  fears  attack 
because  conscious  of  mortality.  This  obser- 
vation, which  is  more  trite  than  newly  born, 
is  not  without  its  application.  Men,  even  the 
most  rational,  are  too  apt  to  grow  in  love  with 
their  opinions,  and  tremble  to  see  them  ques- 
tioned ;  which  is  in  reality  to  raise  a  prejudice 
against  them,  and  to  treat  them  as  errors 
while  proclaiming  them  as  truths.  This  may 
not  be  true  of  Mr.  Owen,  but  probably  some- 
what correct  of  many  of  his  friends. 

On  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Southwell's 
Trial  terminated  in  Bristol.  Mr.  Owen's  Ad- 
dress, from  which  the  quotation  at  the  head  of 
this  article  is  taken,  was  published.  It  con- 
tains, if  we  understand  it  rightly,  some  very 
incorrect  remarks  on  Mr.  Southwell's  charac- 
ter and  principles  :  and  as  he  is  prevented 
from  defending  himself,  a  few  observations  on 
his  behalf  are  due  to  justice  if  not  to  gene- 
rosity. 

Mr.  Owen  lives  in  a  world  of  his  own. 
Images  and  visions  of  a  bright  future  ever  flit 
before  his  eves.     Abstracted  from  the  stern 
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realities  of  life,  he  sometimes  fails  to  judge  as 
justly  of  other  men,  as  perhaps  consistently  he 
ought,  when  their  notions  of  right  and  wrong 
clash  with  his  own.  Probably  their  disagree- 
ment perturbs  his  contemplations,  and  induces 
a  severity  belonging  rather  to  his  years  than 
to  his  nature,  and  foreign  both  to  his  philoso- 
phy and  to  his  heart. 

We  do  not  speak  to  disparage  but  to  defend. 
In  Mr.  Owen's  strictures  on  Mr.  Southwell's 
character  we  think  he  errs,  and  as  he  does  not 
lay  claim  to  infallibility,  perhaps  we  shall  be 
pardoned  for  saying  so.  By  Mr.  Owen  we 
readily  shall.  Men  whose  claims  to  deference 
are  beyond  dispute  seldom  rigorously  exact 
it ;  those  only  of  questionable  pretensions  are 
uneasy  under  scrutiny.  For  the  especial  com- 
fort of  such,  we  beg  to  say  all  our  remarks 
shall  be  made  in  "  good  faith,"  and  we  trust 
that  our  "  good  humour"  will  never  forsake 
us. 

For  the  edification  of  those  shrewd  spirits 
who  will  conclude  we  are  attacking  windmills, 
we  direct  attention  to  a  portion  of  that  New 
Moral  World  to  which  we  have  alluded,  where- 
in correspondents  on  Mr.  Southwell's  case  are 
referred  to  Mr.  Owen's  Address,  from  which 
we  shall  now  quote  the  following  passage  : — 

"  Many  parties,  young  and  inexperienced, 
or  possessing  by  nature  strong,  and  violent, 
and  overbearing  energy  of  wild  and  unculti- 
vated power,  greatly  desire,  before  they  have 
acquired  any  sound  practical  knowledge  or 
experience,  beyond  a  very  narrow  circle  in 
society,  to  take  a  prominent  lead  in  its  man- 
agement, while  they  imagine  that  the  Rational 
System  which  they  profess  to  adopt  consists 
only  of  the  most  vulgar  democracy,  or  stark 
staring  violent  Atheism,  of  neither  of  which  do 
these  parties  appear  to  have  any  rational  con- 
ception." 

"  Youth  and  strength,"  if  brought  forth  as 
charges  must  be  respectfully  pleaded  guilty  to. 
They  are  faults  of  time,  if  faults  at  all,  sins  to 
be  borne  patiently  and  forgiven.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  youth  is  often  found  to  un- 
dertake those  duties,  necessary  to  be  performed, 
from  which  maturity  shrinks  and  age  is  shield- 
ed. Ancient  Rome  owed  its  arts  of  eloquence 
to  the  Roman  youths.  Ascetics,  cynics,  and 
churls  in  the  senate,  had  banished  all  rhetori- 
cians and  philosophers.   But  Carneades,  Crito- 
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lans,  and  Diogenes,  when  visiting  Rome,  as 
ambassadors  from  Athens,  charmed  the  young 
men  of  the  city  by  their  philosophy  and  oratory, 
and  through  their  ingenuous  appreciation  these 
elegant  and  useful  arts  were  restored  to  Rome. 
In  like  manner,  many  a  commonwealth  has 
owed  more  to  the  warmth  of  youth  than  to 
the  cold  prudence  of  greybeards. 

"  Inexperience"  is  not  so  much  the  creature 
of  age  as  of  opportunities,  and  no  one  can 
correctly  affirm,  at  random,  whether  they  have 
been  many  or  few.  It  is  more  a  matter  of 
opinion,  than  a  certain  fact,  that  Mr.  South- 
well's powers  are  either  "  wild  or  unculti- 
vated." The  earlier  pages  of  this  publication 
go  far  to  induce  a  contrary  belief.  And,  as  the 
eulogy  of  an  enemy  has  more  weight  than  the 
conviction  of  a  friend,  Mr.  Grace  Smith  may 
be  cited  as  a  confirmation  that  we  are  not 
wholly  wrong  in  our  views.  "  Violent  and 
overbearing  energy"  is  rather  a  desirable  quali- 
fication, when  employed  in  attacking  error  or 
defending  truth.  No  evidence  is  or  can  be 
adduced  that  Mr.  Southwell  ever  manifested 
impatience  in  any  way.  It  is  fashionable  now 
to  ask,  not  what  ought  to  be  said,  but  what  can 
be  afforded  to  be  said,  and  soldiers  of  truth 
"  look  as  fair  and  smell  as  sweet  as  any  waiting 
gentlewoman."  Hence  Mr.  Southwell  has 
been  magnified  into  a  Hotspur,  when  perhaps 
the  inference  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  com- 
parison. Foreseeing,  while  he  was  a  member 
of  the  social  body,  that  his  conduct  would  be 
ascribed  to  ambition,  we  took  no  little  pains 
to  ascertain  if  such  was  the  case,  and  can  un- 
hesitatingly affirm  that  no  man  in  the  whole 
social  body  had  ever  a  less  desire,  or  greater 
disinclination  to  take  the  lead  than  Charles 
Southwell.  His  real  thoughts  upon  this  sub- 
ject are  honestly  expressed  in  the  following 
words  from  his  first  Letter  to  the  "  Socialists 
of  England  :"  "  Had  principle  not  been  vio- 
lated ;  had  the  association  been  true  to  itself ; 
had  its  talented  leaders  repudiated  instead  of 
imitated  the  vices  of  mere  demagogues,  I 
would  have  fought  in  the  van,  in  the  rear,  or 
side  by  side,  with  them ;  aye,  even  to  the  last 
gasp  ;  my  notion  of  these  things  having  ever 
been,  that  in  the  glorious  warfare  against 
error  and  tyranny,  to  a  mind  not  spotted  by 
Vanity,  it  would  be  held  far  more  honourable 
to  be  a  corporal  in  a  well-disciplined  regi- 
ment, than  a  general  among  ragamuffins." 

lie  did  not  see  only  "  stark  staring,  violent 
Atheism"  in  Socialism,  but  he  saw,  what  Mr. 
Owen  declared  in  the  City  of  London  Tavern, 
ill  the  speech  quoted  by  Mr.  Southwell  in  his 
"Fifth  Letter  to  the  Socialists,"  "that  the 
errors  of  religion  must  not  be  there."  And  he  has 
yet  to  learn,  as  indeed  many  Others  have,  how 
the  errors  of  religion  can  ever  be  annihilated 
except  by  the  exposition  of  Atheism.     Believ- 
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*  Sec  Trial,  p,  16. 


ing  this,  he  began  to  teach  it,  and  if  it  appears 
"  stark  and  staring,"  probably  it  proceeds 
from  the  conviction  that  truth,  like  Socialism, 
or  any  other  good  thing,  is  most  beautiful 
when  naked.  Its  fair  proportions  are  better 
seen,  or  its  deformities  more  easily  discovered. 
Atheism  is  not,  it  cannot  be,  "  violent."  It 
pertains  to  reason,  not  to  feeling,  and  philan- 
thropy every  body  knows  is  cool  and  quiet 
enough  in  our  day. 

Mr.  Owen  indulges  in  a  little  pleasantry,  and 
calls  the  crusade  in  favour  of  Atheism,  "  Quix- 
otic." The  same  thing  was  often  told  Mr. 
Owen  in  his  young  days  with  regard  to  Social- 
ism. He  did  not  believe  it,  and  it  is  well  for  the 
world  he  did  not.  We  do  not  believe  it  of 
Atheism.  We  have  more  confidence  in  truth 
and  reason,  and  it  may  be  well  for  humanity 
we  have. 

In  another  part  of  this  address,  Mr.  Owen 
says,  "  There  must  be  a  power  to  perform  that 
which  occurs  throughout  the  universe ;  but 
what  that  power  is,  man  has  not  yet  discovered. 
That  power  we  call  God  ;  and  there  the  whole 
matter  ends."  But  there  the  whole  matter  does 
not  end,  unless  it  be  in  a  somewhat  dogmatical 
manner.  It  may  so  end  in  Mr.  Owren's  mind, 
but  Mr.  Owen  is  not  the  world,  and  it  is  the 
world  that  is  to  be  convinced.  A  Euclid  might, 
in  his  day,  have  turned  to  his  pupils  of  Alex- 
andria and  said,  "  The  18th  proposition  in  the 
12th  Book  of  my  Elements  of  Geometry,  in- 
forms you,  that  '  Spheres  have  to  one  another 
the  triplicate  ratio  of  that  which  their  diame- 
ters have/  and  there  the  whole  matter  ends." 
"  That  may  be  very  correct,  but  not  quite  so 
conclusive.  Permit  us  to  see  your  axioms, 
definitions,  and  postulates,  and  pass  step  by 
step  through  all  your  reasoning,  and  we  may 
be  of  the  same  opinion,"  would  have  been 
their  natural  reply.  So  the  world  argues  with 
regard  to  the  being  of  a  god.  We  perfectly 
agree  with  Mr.  Owen,  that  nothing  is  known 
relative  to  the  existence  of  a  power  governing 
the  universe.  Men  should  learn  this  fact,  which 
would  be  the  destruction  of  all  religion.  We 
wish  only  to  add,  that  our  "  stark  staring, 
violent  Atheism"  is  nothing  more  than  an 
attempt  to  explain  as  clearly  as  possible  the 
truth  of  that  proposition  which  Mr.  Owen  has 
himself  enunciated.  For  to  require  assent 
before  conviction,  is  by  himself  conceded  as 
being  an  error.  It  was  a  "  cute"  saying  of 
Aristotle,  "  that  to  be  ignorant  that  you  are 
ignorant  is  the  disease  of  the  multitude,"  which 
ignorance  on  the  subject  of  religion,  has  con- 
tinued their  diseases  to  this  day ;  not  a  mere 
intermittent  fever,  but  an  epidemic,  which  can 
only  be  cured  by  direct  application,  medicine 
prescribed  for  another  disorder  will  fail. 

It  is  a  poor  objection  to  affirm  we  shall 
"  irritate,"  when  we  war  with  those  who  op- 
press. Samuel  Bailey,  the  most  powerful  liv- 
ing writer  on  the  formation  of  character,  has 
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shrewdly  remarked,  that  "  The  religious  opi- 
nions of  the  majority  of  mankind  are  neces- 
sarily acquired  by  instillation :  from  the  nature 
of  the  case  they  cannot  be  otherwise  than  de- 
rivative, and  they  are  as  firmly  believed,  with- 
out the  least  particle  of  evidence,  as  the  theo- 
rems of  Euclid  by  those  who  understand  the 
demonstrations.  Men  do  not  suspect  their 
religious  creed  to  be  false,  because  the  grounds 
of  its  truth  or  its  falsity  lie  altogether  without 
the  pale  of  their  knowledge,  and  remote  from 
the  path  of  their  experience." 

Hence  it  appears  that  it  is  only  by  judicious 
and  powerful  attacks  on  popular  beliefs  and 
prepossessions  that  we  can  hope  to  turn  men's 
attention  in  the  way  of  reason  and  common 
sense.  This  too  appeared  to  be  felt  by  Mr. 
Owen,  when  he  declared,  that  silence  would 
not  retard,  and  opposition  would  only  accele- 
rate the  progress  of  social  truth.  For  this 
reason  it  seems  to  us  that  good  must  result 
from  such  investigation  as  we  institute,  in 
more  respects  than  one.  Perhaps  no  subject 
of  human  inquiry  is  so  well  calculated  to 
awaken  attention  and  give  a  vigorous  tone  to 
the  mind,  as  a  discussion  on  the  existence  of  a 
god,  when  the  object  is  not  to  establish  the 
correctness  and  incorrectness  of  received  no- 
tions, but  to  arrive  at  truth.  No  branch  of 
investigation  can  be  more  useful  to  young- 
persons  as  a  mental  exercise.  It  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  primitive  springs  of  all  knowledge 
and  to  the  first  principles  of  correct  reasoning  ; 
stimulates  careful  thought ;  exercises  patience ; 
checks  presumption  •  requires  impartiality,  and 
encourages  candour.  The  nature  of  the  human 
mind  and  the  constitution  of  things  are  un- 
folded, while  the  relationship  of  one  to  the 
other  is  exhibited  in  new  and  useful  lights. 
If,  like  the  children  of  the  old  man  in  the 
fable,  one  party  should  fail  in  discovering  the 
expected  treasure,  a  gratifying,  unexpected, 
and  more  permanent  advantage  is  gained. 
When  the  soil  of  reason  has  been  diligently 
turned  up,  the  expected  legacy  of  belief  is 
searched  for  in  vain,  a  rich  harvest  of  truth  is 
the  reward  of  our  industry.  We  once  heard 
it  well  remarked,  that  "  Angelo's  greatness 
lay  in  searching  for  untried  existence,"  an 
observation  very  applicable  to  the  subject  of 
which  we  speak. 

Mr.  Owen,  in  his  Fifteenth  Address  to  his 
disciples,  says  he  has  never  been  so  "petty"  in 
his  notions  as  to  contend  against  one  religion, 
but  has  opposed  all,  so  much  the  better. 
Still  we  do  not  see  the  criminality  of  warring 
with  only  one,  unless  upon  the  well  known 
principle,  that 

One  murder  makes  a  villain, 
Millions  a  hero. 

It  is  overlooked  that  the  war  to  be  effective 
must  be  with  one.    Dispute  with  whomsoever 
you  may,  he  will  attack  all  religions  but  his 
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own.  Condemn  Brahmins,  Jews,  and  Thugs, 
and  probably  he  will  be  the  most  opposed  to 
them.  The  arguments  must  then  be  made  to 
come  home  to  him,  which  reduces  the  war  to 
one. 

These  observations  are  not  made  on  the 
supposition  that  Atheism  is  a  partial  attack  on 
religions.  We  think  it  as  comprehensive  and 
complete  an  opposition  as  can  be  desired. 
Warring  not  against  forms  and  ceremonies, 
not  against  "  fundamental  errors"  merely,  but 
against  the  essence  of  all  religions — on  the 
ground  that  they  displace  morality,  and  are  con- 
sequently inimical  to  human  happiness.  We 
merely  contend  that,  let  the  notion  be  as  general 
as  it  may,  the  practice,  to  be  useful,  must  be 
"petty,"  as  it  is  styled.  Turk  and  Pagan 
may  be  opposed  till  the  grave  of  Moses  is 
discovered,  without  a  convert  being  made, 
where  it  is  of  the  first  importance  they  should 
be  made — at  home.  Christians  are  not  parti- 
cularly quick  in  their  apprehension  of  the 
weight  of  an  argument,  nor  very  anxious  to 
own  that  one  relates  to  them ;  and  while  ob- 
jections to  their  system  are  exported  to  Con- 
stantinople or  the  Indies,  they  grow  rampant 
at  home,  coerce  the  press,  and  strangle  here- 
tics with  impunity,  in  the  name  of  their  lord 
and  their  god.  Mr.  Bailey,  whom  we  quoted 
a  moment  ago,  defines  "  Theology  to  be  a 
comprehensive  examination  into  the  course  of 
action  and  condition  of  mind,  which  will  please 
the  being  who  has  the  fate  of  mankind  in  his 
hands." 

Now  just  prove,  as  you  may  do  very  easily, 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  there  to 
be  a  "  being"  at  all  with  "  the  fate  of  mankind 
in  his  hands" — and  as  Mrs.  Leman  Grimstone 
says,  the  whole  buildings  and  cabinets  of 
creeds  are  levelled  at  one  fell  swoop.  It  is 
a  perfect  gunpowder  plot ;  the  way  of  the 
Socialists,  or  any  other  reformer  of  abuses  is 
clear  before  him.  The  elephant  of  the  priest- 
hood if  fairly  knocked  from  under  the  castle 
of  oppression,  and  the  incubus  which  for  ages 
has  sat  upon  the  breast  of  mankind  is  driven 
to  its  den.  As  a  species  of  wholesale  work, 
nothing  can  be  compared  to  Atheism.  Super- 
stitionists,  under  its  visitation,  are  like  the 
Assyrian  hosts,  when 

The  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  ®n  the  face  of  the  foe  as  he  passed ; 
The  eyes  of  the  sleepers  waxed  deadly  and  chill, 
Their  hearts  but  once  heaved  and  for  ever  grew  still. 

Not  dreaming  that  originality  and  vigour 
are  qualities  in  our  way  ;  not  even  pretending 
to  imitation  of  those  who  have  excelled  in 
their  exercise,  we  pretend  only  to  an  admira- 
tion of  others  who  have  rejoiced  in  their  pos- 
session ;  we  are  content  to  wander  like  comets, 
in  devious  and  eccentric  paths,  if  they  but 
lead  us  in  an  age  to  the  light  of  such  suns. 
If,  Uranus  like,  we  should  be  consigned  to  a 
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distant  orbit,  we  shall  rejoice  to  revolve  round 
the  centre  of  truth,  the  smallest  and  palest  of 
stars.  If  indeed  we  were  nearer,  the  lead  of 
our  argument  we  confess  would  boil,  as  lead 
is  said  to  do  in  Mercury.  With  these  views 
we  rejoice  at  the  displays  of  warmth  in  the 
cause  of  right,  and  are  glad  when  philosophy 
migrates  from  frigid  to  torrid  zones.  The  pen 
of  the  great  Paine  was  the  warring  of  nature's 
elements  in  a  world  of  corruption.  If  in  his 
day  the  commotion  of  the  waves  purified  the 
waters  of  iniquity,  would  not  it  do  so  now  1 
Error  lashed  by  him,  felt  very  much  as  a  man 
would  in  a  thunder  stonn  on  a  dark  night — 
very  uneasy  under  the  falling  torrents,  and 
continually  startled  by  the  flashes  of  lightning 
which  seem  to  dart  at  him.  He  may  indeed 
escape  with  his  life,  but  not  without  sundry 
misgivings  that  he  has  caught  his  death  from 
the  drenching  he  has  received. 

We  would  that  the  doers  of  evil  were  so 
castigated  in  our  day. 

We  should  have  gladly  passed  by  anything 
and  everything  coming  from  the  individual  to 
whose  observations  we  have  been  replying, 
had  not  experience  taught  us,  that  whenever 
a  great  fish  dives  in  any  direction,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  shoals  of  small  fry  are,  from  natural 
weakness  and  inability  to  take  care  of  them 
selves,  drawn  along  with  him.  And  if  other- 
wise, the  articles  we  have  alluded  to,  were 
calculated  to  foster  and  create  prejudices 
neither  creditable  nor  kind. 

We  flatly  deny  that  Mr.  Southwell  has 
ever  gone  "  too  far"  in  his  advocacy  of  truth, 
if  measured  by  Mr.  Owen's  pristine  standard, 
or  perhaps  by  his  present  one.  Take  the  fol- 
lowing from  his  Eighteenth  Address,  issued 
last  week. 

"  Hitherto  you  have  been  made  abject 
slavey  both  in  mind  and  body,  by  the  priest- 
hood of  the  world,  who  to  their  own  deep  injury 
and  your  misery,  have  ever  been  made  the 
oppressive  tyrants  of  the  human  race." 

After  this,  it  would  be  difficult  consistently 
to  censure  Mr.  Southwell  for  any  passage  he 
has  written  upon  the  same  subject,  unless  it  is 
contended, 

That  in  a  captain  is  only  a  choleric  word, 
Which,  in  a  corporal,  is  rank  blasphemy. 

The  quotation  at  the  head  of  this  article 
contains  the  only  permission  we  ask,  that  of 
making  inquiry  in  any  direction,  without  limit; 
and  it  lays  down  our  two  cardinal  principles 
of  action  "  good  faith"  and  "  good  humour." 
With  this  remembrancer  we  take  our  leave  to 
wait  on  the  Promethean,  and  if  the  vultures  do 
not  tear  out  our  insides,  we  will  climb  the 
rock  to  it  in  our  next  number. 

G.  J.  II. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason 
(mr.  Southwell). 

I  intend  to  proceed  from  time  to  time  with 
friendly  criticisms. 

Pagel,  col.  2,  No.  1,  you  say,  "if  men  have 
not  yet  known,  they  should  now  be  taught, 
that  it  is  neither,"  &c,  to  "be  an  Atheist,"  &c. 
I  have  read  this  passage  to,  at  the  least,  a 
dozen  who  have  been  talking  about  liberty 
and  a  free  press,  and  Socialism,  and  Chartism, 
but  in  no  one  case  have  I  found  a  full  and 
free,  and  manly-spoken  acknowledgment  of 
the  truth  of  your  words.  There  was  shyness 
or  reluctance,  a  drawing  back  which  shown, 
as  is  but  too  usual,  a  want  of  the  habit  of 
correct  thinking ;  yet  these  were  all  men  who 
put  themselves  forward  to  teach  others  ;  and 
so  it  must  be  until  men's  understandings  shall 
be  expanded. 

Page  2,  column  2,  you  say,  "  we  see  no 
solid  reason  to  believe — the  eternity  of  any- 
thing but  matter."  I  put  it  to  you  solely  for 
consideration.  Is  it  possible  by  reason  to 
know  the  existence  of  mutter  ?  To  me  it  seems 
quite  clear,  that  it  is  not,  and  never  can  be. 
Berkeley  has  shown  the  impossibility.  If 
Berkeley's  Essay  were  deprived  of  every  word 
not  "  significant" — and  of  every  word  which 
is  not  pertinent  to  the  existence  or  non-ex- 
istence of  matter,  it  would  be  reduced  to 
about  one  third  of  its  bulk  and  make  a  hand- 
book of  all  but  inestimable  value.  I  hope  to 
see  this  done  presently,  accompanied  by  a 
remark,  that  the  abridgment  has  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  existence 
of  matter  cannot  be  proved  by  reason — and 
consequently  not  at  all.  This  would  humble 
many,  and  probably  set  some  to  reason  more 
correctly  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
do,  not  only  on  this  but  on  other  subjects. 

I  "in  my  dark  estate"  am  compelled  to 
admit — or  take  for  granted  the  existence  of 
two  things — 1.  matter;  2.  self ;  because  I  can 
neither  begin  nor  go  on  without  them,  though  I 
know  nothing  positively  about  matter  or  even 
its  existence,  any  more  than  I  do  of  the  self 
in  which  resides  the  power  of  comparing  and 
deciding.  This  is  not  correct  language,  and 
yet  I  can  do  no  better ;  we  have  not  even 
the  power  of  correctly  stating  this  subject. 

This  is  no  "new  view"  of  mine,  but  a 
very  old  one,  and  I  believe  a  correct  one. 

Then,  as  to  the  word  eternity.  Give  me 
leave  to  ask  you  to  think  again  on  this  word. 
To  ask  yourself  this  question  :  Has  it  any  real 
meaning  ;  does  it  convey  any  clear  idea  ?  To 
me  it  seems  to  be  used  as  an  idle  excuse,  a 
shuffle  to  hide  ignorance,  better  is  the  honest 
confession  of  ignorance  than  any  attempt  to 
hide  it.  Only  see  -what  a  hodge-podge  lexi- 
cographers and  cyclopedists  have  made  of  it. 
Page  3,  column  2.  You  quote  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke — "  nothing  is  without  a  sufficient  rea- 
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son,"  &c.  "  why  it  is."  Dr.  Clarke  can 
hardly  mean  cause  and  effect,  when  as  here 
he  uses  the  word  reason.  If  he  does  he  puts 
his  god  out  of  existence.  If  he  means  the 
"  reason"  of  god,  he  either  talks  nonsense  or 
endeavours  to  put  a  trick  upon  his  reader. 
Of  cause  and  effect  we  hnoic  nothing  certain, 
we  cannot  even  form  a  conception  of  "  neces- 
sary connection."  All  we  can  know  is  an  in- 
ference from  reasoning  by  analogy.  What 
necessary  connection  is  there  between  any 
wish  to  raise  my  arm  and  my  raising  it  ?  How 
is  motion  connected  with,  what  from  want  of 
a  better  mode  of  expressing  myself,  I  call 
my  will  ?  Here  is  a  familiar  answer  to  all  the 
whys  and  wherefores  of  our  opponent,  and  of 
our  own  ;  all  may  be  referred  to  this  motion  of 
the  arm.  Could  we  once  clearly  understand 
this,  all  other  whys  and  wherefores  might 
come  to  be  understood  ;  but  being  as  we  are, 
everything  is  a  miracle.  We  do  not  know, 
and  never  shall  know,  the  why  of  anything  ; 
we  always  come  and  always  must  come  to  a 
dead  stop  when  we  travel  backwards  in  our 
inquiries,  and  never  approach  the  end. 

You  will  not,  I  hope,  think  these  remarks 
superfluous,  notwithstanding  your  own  good 
reasoning  on  your  quotation  from  Clarke. 

Page  4,  column  2.  We  come  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  and  chance.  This  word  chance 
has  been  of  more  use  to  our  priests  than  any 
other  word  in  the  way  of  controversy.  Chance 
has  been  used  as  a  sledge  hammer,  with  which 
at  one  blow  to  knock  down  every  opponent. 
This  is  another  of  the  mischievous  words 
which  I  discarded  many  years  ago,  together 
with  hazard,  accident,  and  all  of  the  family. 
Home  Tooke,  in  his  "  Diversions  of  Purley," 
commenting  upon  the  words — "it  fell  by 
chance,"  translates  it  into  "it fell  by  falling." 
The  word  chance  in  relation  to  the  matter  in 
hand  is  altogether  devoid  of  any  rational 
meaning.  Voltaire's  definition  of  the  word  is 
a  shuffle. 

You  say  "  not  ourselves  believing,"  &c, 
"  from  the  material  universe."  Do  you  not 
here  concede  too  much — more  than  you  are 
warranted  by  any  information  you  possess  ? 
I  see  no  reason  for  the  concession.  I  take  the 
existence  of  the  universe,  or  some  portion  of 
it,  as  an  inference  from  the  admission  forced 
upon  me — that  matter  exists ;  upon  a  close 
examination,  1  take  the  liberty  to  expect,  that 
we  shall  agree  in  this  particular. 

But  when  you  say,  you  "  believe,  that 
something  must  have  been  from  all  eternity, 
therefore  uncaused,"  I  am  compelled  to  con- 
clude that  even  you  are  a  little  superstitious. 
Only  try,  as  I  am  sure  you  must.  You  must, 
because  you  cannot,  even  if  you  would, 
which  you  will  not  desire  to  do — avoid,  think- 
ing the  matter  over  again,  however  you  may 
decide.  Ask  yourself:  what  ideas  have  I 
when    I    use    the  words — "  something  must 
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have  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  therefore 
uncaused?" 

I  think  you  made  a  mistake  when  you  said, 
"Spinosa  established  clearly  that  something  ex- 
ists ;"  he  seems  to  me  to  have  misled  you  as  it 
is  probable  he  misled  himself.  Spinosa  could 
only  reason,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
him  or  any  one  by  reasoning  to  prove  that  any- 
thing exists.  Spinosa  assumed,  like  you  and 
me,  because  he  could  not  avoid  it,  that  some- 
thing existed,  and  thus  he  attempted,  as  many 
other  men  have,  to  prove  his  something  by 
reasoning  ;  when  he  had  written  all  he  has 
written  he  was  precisely  where  he  was  before 
he  had  written  a  word,  not  at  all  nearer  to  a 
rational  conclusion.  Emanuel  Kant  took  a 
shorter  way.  He  said  this  kind  of  knowledge 
is  prior  to  all  reasoning — "  it  is  given,"  and 
under  this  term  he  took  whatever  suited  his 
purpose,  to  enable  him  to  build  up  his  system 
of  complications,  with  which  he  crazed  him- 
self and  three  of  my  friends,  all  men  of  learn- 
ing and  science,  one  of  whom  died  insane  of 
Kant's  philosophy. 

You  have  adopted  a  theory  which  may,  I 
fear,  embarrass  you,  or  even  prevent  your  pro- 
ceeding in  right  thinking,  or  may  put  a  stop 
to  any  further  thinking  on  the  subject.  You 
speak  of  the  "inherent  properties  of  matter;" 
this1  might  be  admitted  were  we  upon  a 
matter  of  science — but  we  are  reasoning,  par 
excellence,  we  are  philosophising.  May  I 
say,  as  free  from  giving  as  I  intend  not  to  give 
offence,  that  you  neither  do  nor  ever  can 
know  anything  about  the  inherent  properties  of 
nature,  neither  can  you  have  any  precise  ideas 
of  what  you  mean  when  you  use  the  words. 
You  are,  evidently  to  me,  not  so  old  a  dabbler 
as  I  am,  or  you  would  avoid  all  such  phrases  ; 
they  are  worse  than  useless.  Our  rule  should 
be  never,  when  we  can  avoid  it,  and  it  can 
always  be  avoided  when  we  reason  carefully, 
to  go  beyond  our  knowledge  ;  and  if  at  any 
time  we  are  pushed  for  answers  to  questions 
which  we  cannot  answer,  to  say  at  once  I  do 
not  know,  I  am  ignorant  on  that  point,  or  on 
that  subject,  and  eager  to  be  instructed  by 
anyone  who  has  more  knowledge  than  I  have. 
Our  progress  in  whatever  can  be  known  will 
be  proportionate  to  our  dismissions  of  ab- 
surdities and  our  accumulation  of  useful,  i.e. 
real  knowledge. 

London.  An  Investigator. 


The  above  strictures  are  worthy  of  attentive 
perusal ;  and  the  reader,  unless  a  practised 
head,  would  do  well  to  read  them  more  than 
once.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  as  I  intend 
to  offer  some  remarks  upon  them;  in  part  by 
way  of  apology  or  reply  for  myself,  in  part  by 
way  of  praise  for  him.  These  shall  be  brief, 
plain,  and  goodhumoured,  which  latter  article 
I  mention,  because  some  of  my  correspondents' 
have  a  notion  that  I  am  a  man  of  fierce  coun- 
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tenance,  who  treats  those  who  differ  with  him 
in  an  off-hand  and  unwarrantable  manner. 
Now  this,  I  protest,  is  not  my  temper,  and 
correspondents  who  may  think  fit  to  favor  me 
with  their  hints,  reflections,  or  even  castiga- 
tions,  will  be  in  no  sort  of  danger.  I  will  not 
undertake  to  answer  all  that  correspondents 
may  write,  for  as  the  philosophy  of  the  Oracle 
is  somewhat  novel  in  this  country,  at  least 
novel  to  the  novices,  and  the  manner  novel  as 
the  matter,  there  will,  doubtless,  be  a  crowd  of 
objections ;  so  that  I  should  find  it  difficult  to 
answer  them  all  if  I  had  the  Times  broad-sheet 
at  my  command.  I  have  determined  in  future 
to  select  the  most  solid  and  weighty  objections 
of  the  whole  mass,  against  either  the  theory  of 
Atheism,  or  any  other  theories  set  forward  in 
this  paper.  This  is  obviously  the  most  useful, 
as  it  is  the  only  practicable  course.  Every 
man  has  what  Daniel  O'Connell  calls  a  little 
cockboat  of  his  own,  and  there  are  very  few 
indeed  who  do  not  carry  too  much  sail  or  too 
little  ballast.  Besides,  nothing  can  be  more 
useful  as  well  as  enlivening  to  the  general 
reader,  than  objections  well  put  by  corres- 
pendents,  and  well  answered  by  editors,  or  if 
they  cannot  be  well  answered,  well  acknow- 
ledged as  objections  which  cannot  be  met.  It 
is  in  this  spirit  I  shall  proceed  to  notice  the 
hints — criticisms  is  almost  too  harsh  a  name — 
of  "  An  Investigator,"  whose  style  of  taking 
objections  is  modest  as  his  title  ;  which,  by  the 
way,  contrasts  somewhat  advantageously  with 
the  more  lofty  one  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason  ; 
but  let  that  pass  as  a  non-essential. 

He  says,  that  he  has  read  the  passage  in 
page  one,  column  two,  of  the  Oracle,  "  'If  men 
have  not  yet  known,  they  should  now  be 
taught  that  it  is  neither  creditable  nor  dis- 
creditable, to  be  an  Atheist,  a  Christian,  or 
Mussulman  ;'  to  at  the  least  a  dozen,  who 
have  been  talking  about  liberty  and  a  free 
press,  and  Socialism  and  Chartism,  but  in  no 
case  found  a  full  and  free,  and  manly  spoken 
acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of  those  words;" 
and  yet,  he  adds,  "  These  are  men  who  put 
themselves  forward  to  teach  others."  I  can 
readily  believe  this,  but  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  those  who  set  about  "teaching 
others"  should  be  ignorant  of  so  highly- 
important  a  truth.  As  well  might  a  man  give 
credit  to  the  rose  for  emitting  a  delightful 
odour,  or  praise  the  tulip  for  the  beauty  of  its 
colors,  as  talk  about  the  disgrace  or  the  honor 
of  holding  certain  opinions.  To  a  necessi- 
tated being,  there  is  nothing  properly  credit- 
able nor  discreditable  j  and  man  is  as  clearly 
the  creature  of  necessity,  as  the  bee  or 
the  butterfly.  False  opinions,  as  they  give 
birth  to  vices,  may  be  hateful,  and  those 
who  hold  them  truly  unfortunate  ;  but  to  a 
philosopher,  misfortune  is  not  held  a  dis- 
grace. Man  is  as  much  driven  and  forced 
to  act,  as  the  moon  in  its  orbit,  or  the  ball 
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from  the  cannon's  mouth,  even  gods  them- 
selves, could  we  conceive  of  superior  beings, 
must,  like  all  things  else,  bend  to  necessity. 
The  Greeks  understood  this  very  well,  for  even 
Jupiter  was  ruled  by  fate.  For  my  own  part, 
I  know  not  how  any  man  of  sense  can  be 
ought  but  a  fatalist.  It  is  of  little  conse- 
quence whether  we  accept  the  fatum  of  the 
Turks,  the  fatum  of  the  Stoics,  or  the  fatum 
of  the  Christians,  if  we  grant  that  all  human 
actions,  and  of  course  all  human  opinions,  are 
necessitated.  To  praise  or  blame  is  prime 
folly,  for  there  can  neither  be  merit  nor  demerit 
in  opinions  we  are  compelled  to  receive,  or 
acts  we  are  compelled  to  perform.  There  is 
really  no  essential  difference  between  the 
Turk,  who  says  that  all  is  fated,  whether 
cause  or  consequence  ;  the  Stoics,  who  taught 
that  divine  providence  regulates  and  directs 
all  things  ;  and  the  Christian,  who  refers  effects 
to  god,  working  by  second  causes.  But  the 
subject  is  too  complex  to  be  reduced  to  sim- 
plicity by  a  few  dictums,  with  which,  however, 
I  must  content  myself  at  present.  When 
Napoleon,  at  Austerlitz,  was  exposed  to  the 
hottest  fire  of  the  enemy,  his  troops  were 
alarmed  for  his  safety.  "  Oh,"  said  he,  "  fear 
nothing ;  the  bullet  that  is  to  kill  me  is  not 
yet  cast ;"  which  anecdote  has  been  often  re- 
lated, as  a  proof  that  Napoleon  was  a  fatalist ; 
his  fatalism,  I  suspect,  amounted  to  this, 
that  he  was  quite  convinced,  the  thing  to 
happen  must  happen.  Fatalism  is  based  on 
truisms,  which  all  men  acknowledge,  and  few 
men  say  they  do.  I  agree  with  "  An  Investi- 
gator," that  the  philosophy  of  morals  will 
not  be  understood,  and  men  will  go  on 
stupidly  as  heretofore,  glorifying  themselves 
for  being  and  thinking  what  they  can  in  no 
wise  avoid,  "  until  men's  understandings  shall 
be  expanded  ;"  should  that  happen  before  the 
opening  of  the  "  seven  seals,"  and  Mr.  Death 
pays  the  world  a  visit  on  his  pale  horse,  men 
will  see  the  gross  absurdity  of  attaching  credit 
or  discredit  to  any  kind  of  action  or  opinion. 
I  agree  with  Luther,  that  "free  will  is  a  lie  ;" 
for  how  can  human  will  be  free,  which,  in  the 
language  of  Byron,  "  depends  as  much  upon 
a  straw  as  on  a  storm  ?"  and  how  can  there  be 
merit  or  demerit,  where  there  is  no  freedom  ? 
This  opinion  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
predestination,  absurdity  and  vulgar  notions 
of  fatalism. 

With  regard  to  "  An  Investigator's"  Query, 
Is  it  possible  by  reason  to  know  the  existence 
of  matter  ?  In  a  strictly  philosophical  sense, 
I  should  say  not ;  but  nothing  ever  can  be 
known  in  that  sense.  Our  very  existence  is 
but  a  probability.  Pyrrho  doubted  his  own 
existence.  When  asked  why  he  did  not  kill 
himself,  he  replied,  that  life  and  death  being 
equal,  he  had  not  the  power  to  choose.  His 
friends  found  it  necessary  to  furnish  him  with 
a  guard  of  servants,  lest  he  should,  acting 
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upon  the  notion  that  all  was  imaginary,  knock 
his  head  against  brick  walls.  Upon  one  oc- 
casion, he  was  well  nigh  drowned,  hut  true  to 
his  principle,  he  made  no  effort  to  save  him- 
self. Pyrrho  was  called  a  philosopher,  else 
would  one  think  him  a  madman.  I  have  not 
the  Oracles  lying  by  me,  but  if  I  mistake  not, 
in  an  early  number,  it  is  stated  that  the  exist- 
ence of  matter  is  taken  for  granted  as  some- 
thing, if  not  indisputable,  practically  certain  j 
and  without  the  admission  of  which  all  reason- 
ing is  at  an  end.  In  No.  7,  there  is  something 
like  the  following :  "  The  universe  exists, 
that  I  know,  if  I  know  anything  ;  but  who 
will  affirm  that  the  most  divine  of  theologians 
knows  as  well  that  an  immaterial  god  exists. 
Mine  is  absolute  knowledge,  the  fact ;  his  at 
best  mere  hypothesis.  The  if  shows  that  I 
did  not  assert  the  existence  of  an  external 
world  as  certain.  When  Berkeley  was  carry- 
ing his  famous  book,  in  which  he  "  has  shown 
the  impossibility  of  knowing  by  reason  the 
existence  of  matter,"  he  ran  against  a  post, 
and  terribly  bruised  his  shins,  but  even  that 
did  not  cure  him  of  his  theory  ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain, reason  could  not.  I  agree  with  "  An 
Investigator,"  that  an  abridgment  of  his 
work  would  do  much  good,  making  all  parties 
less  positive,  and,  as  a  consequence,  more 
modest  in  assertion,  though  it  is  a  book  cal- 
culated rather  to  strain  than  to  expand  the  in- 
tellect. "  An  Investigator"  will  perceive  that 
we  are  both  in  the  "  dark  estate ;"  both 
"  compelled  to  admit,  or  take  for  granted,  the 
existence  of  two  things  :  first,  matter ;  second, 
self,  &c. :  yet  is  it  true,  that  "  I  see  no  solid 
reason  to  believe  in  anything  but  matter." 

As  to  the  word  eternity,  in  a  number  of  the 
Oracle,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  define  what  I 
mean  by  the  term  :  time,  that  has  no  conceiv- 
able limit ;  as  infinity  is  extent,  that  has  no  con- 
ceivable limit.  This  definition  is,  in  fact,  a 
confession  of  ignorance,  which  I  perfectly  agree 
with  "  An  Investigator,"  is  "  better  than  any 
attempt  to  hide  it." 

What  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  may  have  meant 
by  saying  that  "  nothing  is  without  a  suffi- 
cient cause  why  it  is,"  I  will  not  pretend  to 
say  -,  indeed,  my  opinion  is,  that  his  so  much 
cracked-up  demonstrative  reasonings  on  the 
existence  of  a  god,  are  but  learned  sophistries. 
He  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  clever  men, 
in  whom  the  preacher  stifled  the  philosopher. 
I  agree,  that  "  of  cause  and  effect  we  can 
know  nothing,"  if  the  condition  of  knowing 
be  contingent  upon  the  impossible  conception 
of  "  necessary  connection,"  for  "  all  we  can 
know  is  an  inference  from  analogy."  The  rest 
of  that  paragraph  precisely  sets  forth  my 
views,  therefore  comment  would  be  superflu- 
ous. I  may  simply  remark,  that  everything  is 
a  miracle,  which  I  have  taken  some  pains  to 
show  in  the  Oracle;  but  then  all  things,  causes 
as  they  are  called,  and  effects  as  they  are 
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called,  are  eqtially  miraculous,  no  one  kind  of 
moral  or  physical  phenomena  being  more  or 
less  astonishing  than  another ;  so  that  all  is, 
with  me,  a  miracle,  or  rather,  I  admit  no  miracle 
at  all.  If  men  were  content  with  the  dead 
stop,  they  would  have  attained  the  real  end  of 
philosophy;  but 

They  are  skilful  to  invent  most  serious  names 
To  hide  their  ignorance. 

I  agree  with  "An  Investigator,"  that  the 
word  chance  has  been  of  much  use  to  the 
priests,  but  not  of  more  use  than  any  other  in 
the  language.  The  word  god  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  useful  to  them.  The  whole 
"family"  of  hazards,  accidents,  chances,  &c. 
may,  I  think,  be  advantageously  dispensed 
with  in  philosophising,  so  that  myself  and  "An 
Investigator,"  agree  in  that  particular;  but 
"  shuffle"  is  rather  too  harsh  a  word  for  Vol- 
taire's definition ;  for  unquestionably  it  has 
been  usual  to  give  the  senseless  name  of 
chance  to  those  effects,  the  causes  of  which  (I 
speak  now  of  antecedents  merely)  were  not 
understood. 

I  have  put  the  question  to  myself,  as  sug- 
gested by  "  An  Investigator,"  "  What  ideas 
have  I  when  I  use  the  words — a  something 
must  have  existed  from  all  eternity  1"  And 
this  was  the  reply  of  the  little  gentleman  in 
my  cranium — "  Must"  and  "  all,"  like  cause 
and  effect,  are  relative,  not  absolute  terms.  The 
admission  is  "  forced  upon  me,"  that  matter 
exists,  and  I  have  made  free  to  call  it  the  fact. 
Another  admission  is  also  forced  upon  me,  and 
that  is  the  indestructibility  of  matter  ;  so  that 
my  argument,  thrown  into  a  syllogistic  form, 
would  stand  thus  :  matter  exists  ;  matter  can- 
not be  destroyed  ;  ergo,  matter  is  eternal.  It 
imports  not  whether  I  dogmatise,  by  saying 
the  admission  is  forced  upon  me  that  matter 
cannot  be  destroyed,  or  that  matter  cannot  be 
created.  Like  my  friend,  "  An  Investigator," 
I  take  the  liberty  to  expect  that  we  shall  agree 
in  this  particular,  and  if  so,  we  agree  in  all ; 
for  the  must  and  the  all  have  no  absolute  mean- 
ing. Nor  do  I  see  how  it  appears,  from  such 
reasoning,  that  I  am  "  a  little  superstitious." 
Perhaps  "  An  Investigator,"  in  his  next,  will 
enlarge  upon  that  point. 

Spinosa  asserted,  would  have  been  far  better 
than  "  Spinosa  clearly  established  that  some- 
thing exists,"  for,  in  truth,  we  can  only  as- 
sume that  matter  exists,  it  not  being  possible, 
as  it  appears  to  me,  either  to  prove,  by  reason- 
ing, our  own  existence,  or  the  existence  of 
any  external  world.  This  verbal  viciousness 
should  be  avoided,  if  possible.  As  to  the 
philosophy  of  Kant,  I  confess,  with  sorrow, 
that  I  could  never  understand  it,  and  have 
been  tempted  to  think  that  he  hardly  under- 
stood it  himself.  All  this  under  correction, 
however ;  for  I  would  fain  avoid  the  vulgar 
injustice  of  depreciating  what  I  do  not, or  can- 
not understand.    Reasoning  a  priori,  I  should 
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say  that  the  theory  of  Kant  is  eminently  qua- 
lified to  craze  both  master  and  disciples. 

By  "inherent  properties,"  I  understand  pro- 
perties inseparable  from  matter,  as  they  ap- 
pear to  us,  whether  in  the  moonbeam,  rose, 
insect,  stone,  or  man.  As  to  withins  and 
withouts,  they  are  not  admitted  by  me,  so  that 
"  inherent"  merely  signifies  a  force  belonging 
to  matter — matter  being  the  subject,  properties 
its  accidents.  With  submission  to  "  An  In- 
vestigator," this  is  a  precise  idea;  at  all  events, 
as  precise  as  my  idea  at  the  present  moment, 
that  a  pen  is  in  my  hand. 

C.  S. 


A  VOICE  FROM  BRISTOL  GAOL. 

Sunday  night,  Feb.  27, 1842. 
Dear  Cuony, 

This  is  my  Patrnos.  You  may  look  for  the 
wonderful  revelation  of  Saint  Charles — a  reve- 
lation novel  in  all  respects,  not  needing  another 
revelation  to  explain  it.  The  revelation  of  an 
Atheist  will  be  a  curiosity,  you  may  laugh,  or  cry 
oh,  oh,  as  it  please  thee  so  to  do,  but  it  will.  In 
sober  seriousness ;  I  dreamt  a  dream  last  night, 
of  which,  in  imitation  of  Saint  John,  I  would 
now  bear  record  ;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  be 
safe  here,  and  anything  but  safe  to  record  out- 
of-the-way  things.  One  cannot  speak  truth  or 
falsehood  well  with  a  gag  in  the  mouth,  or 
write  in  comfort  with  dark  hole  in  perspective. 
So  my  awful  revelation  must  be  postponed 
sine  die,  but  thus  much  I  may  say,  we  have 
reached  le  commencement  dujin.  The  end,  you 
know,  must  have  a  beginning,  and  the  begin- 
ning must  have  an  end.  To  leave  dreams  for 
realities,  I  have  been  honoured  by  a  visit  from 
Mr.  James  Wood,  my  own  true  knight.  As 
much  expected  to  see  Mephistophiles  at  my 
elbow  ;  but  the  ways  of  providence  are  partly 
straight  and  partly  crooked,  no  man  knowing 
what  the  morrow  will  bring  forth.  He  was 
kind,  affable,  and  all  that,  aud  highly  compli- 
mented my  intellect,  though  at  the  expense  of  my 
reason,  but  that's  a  trifle.  Any  compliment 
is  better  than  none  :  wished  uncommonly  you 
had  been  a  little  way  up  the  chimney,  just  to 
hear  his  astonishment  that  one  who  owed  so 
much  to  god,  should  not  even  know  that  he 
was  in  debt,  and  even  to  deny  the  existence  of 
his  creditor.  His  opinion  of  me  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  sentence  filched  from  Shaftes- 
bury— "  that  god  gave  me  my  talents,  and  the 
devil  the  application  of  them."  What  a  pity 
it  is  that  "  goramity  no  kill  devil,"  as  simple 
hearted  Friday  thought  he  should  do,  it  would 
prevent  much  mischief.  If  the  devil  were 
killed,  and  god  showed  himself  in  his  true 
colors,  there  would  be  an  extinguisher  put 
upon  all  sorts  of  mischief.  I  felt,  as  you  may 
suppose,  rather  flattered  by  Mr.  Wood's  onin- 
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ion,  qualified  though  it  was,  and  could  1  have 
got,  within  an  hour  of  his  visit,  by  the  side  of 
a  clear  stream,  it  is  likely  I  should  have  suf- 
fered the  fate  of  Narcissus.  Must  not  omit 
to  mention,  that  he  flatly  denied  having  issued, 
or  caused  to  be  issued,  the  second  warrant ; 
adding,  that  he  was  sorry  his  duty,  as  a  Chris- 
tian magistrate,  compelled  him  to  issue  the 
first.  I  was  incredulous,  and  if  incredulity  be, 
as  Aristotle  affirmed,  the  parent  of  wisdom, 
I  shall  soon  be  "  as  ladies  wish  to  be  who  love 
their  lords."  I  wished  to  say  amen,  but  amen 
stuck  in  my  throat.  I  verily  believe  that  if 
one  of  the  "  twelve,"  instead  of  Thomas,  called 
Didymus,  I  should  have  been  every  wbit  as 
incredulous  ;  for  unless  I  saw,  in  his  (Jesus') 
hands,  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my 
finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust 
my  hands  into  his  side,  I  should  not  have 
believed.  So  you  won't  wonder  that  Mr. 
Wood  did  not  make  me  whole,  or  produce 
entire  conviction.  Some  book  or  person  told 
me,  a  short  time  since,  that  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  when  it  blows  tolerably  hard,  it  takes 
two  men  to  keep  one  man's  hair  on.  Die 
not  believe  that  neither.  So,  you  see,  I  stil 
remain  yours,  a  shocking  sceptic.  C.  S. 


The  most  intelligent  and  philosophical  amon^ 
Christians,  become  Deists  ;  and  the  most  stu- 
dious and  talented  among  Deists,  become 
Atheists. — Anon. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Letters  to  Southwell.     In  answer  to  various 
inquiries,  we  can  say  that  Mr.  Southwell  has  receive 
all  letters  that  have  been  addressed  to  him ;     and,  w< 
believe,  without  interference.     Direct,  "  Mr.  South- 
well, Prisoner,  Common  Gaol,  Bristol." 

Subscriptions.  It  is  desirable  that  the  monies  col- 
lected should  be  sent  in  as  early  as  possible.  Send 
by  Post  Office  order,  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Ryall,  3 
North  Place,  Lambeth,  London  ;  or,  Mr.  Hethering- 
ton,  Wine-Office  Court,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

Anti-Persecution  Union.  A  plan  will  shortly  be 
presented  for  organizing  a  society  for  the  purpose  o 
protecting  all  victims  in  the  struggle  against  mental 
oppression. 

We  would  be  happy  to  publish  the  numerous  letters 
received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Defence  Committee, 
and  the  Editor,  from  various  parts  of  the  country, 
co-operating,  sympathising,  &c,  but  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible with  our  present  limits ;  and  even,  in  a  sup- 
plementary number,  the  heads  only  could  be  given. 

The  Trial,  in  Twopenny  Weekly  Parts,  may  be 
obtained  from  booksellers  or  newsveuders  in  any 
town. 

The  Oracle,  if  there  be  not  a  liberal  bookseller  in 
the  locality,  can  be  usually  obtained  by  order  from 
a  bookseller  to  whom  the  applicant  is  known ; 
otherwise,  stamps  remitted  to  the  publisher  to  the 
amount  of  the  back  postage,  in  addition  to  the  price 
of  the  numbers  required,  will  ensure  a  prompt 
supply. 

No.  4,  containing  the  "Jew  Book,"  is  now  ready. 


Printed  by  G.  J.  Holyoake,  179,  Broomhall  Street, 
Sheffield;  and  Published  for  him  by  all  Liberal 
Booksellers. 

Saturday,  March  12,  1843. 
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FAITH  S  EMPIRE  IS  THE  WORLD  ;    ITS  MONARCH,  GOD  ;    ITS  MINISTERS,  THE  PniFSTS  ; 

ITS  SI. A  VIS,  THE  FEOPLE." 


No.  13.] 


EDITED  FOR  CHARLES  SOUTHWELL,  DURING  HIS  IMPRISONMENT 
BY  G.  JACOB  HOLYOAKE. 


[Price  Id. 


THE  "  PROMETHEAN," 

NOT  BY  SHELLEY. 

"For  my  part,  I  had  rather  be  damned  with  Plato  and 
Lord  Bacon,  than  go  to  heaven  with  Paley  and 
Malthus."— Shelley's  Preface  to  his  Prometheus 
Unbound. 

"  General  appreciation  in  the  pulpit,"  said  a 
good  clergyman,  one  day,  "is  condemnation.' 
So  it  is  of  all  writings  and  sayings  against 
popular  idols.  The  world  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
free  from  leading-  strings  to  dare  to  approve 
openly  that  which  it  sanctions  inwardly.  Jf 
^s  not  prudent,  politic,  safe,  respectable,  or 
something :  certain  it  is,  it  is  not  done ;  and 
those  who  expect  it  will  be  deceived.  In  all 
efforts  at  improvement,  all  exertions  made  un- 
der that  delirium  the  Scotch  philosopher  styled 
"a  passion  for  reforming  the  world,"  must 
proceed  upon  the  calculation  that  the  satisfac- 
tion of  doing  rightly  will  be  the  sufficient 
reward  :  and  one  that  will  repay  the  loss  of 
friends,  the  vengeance  of  enemies,  and  sacrifice 
!>f  life.  Anything  short  of  this  will  lead  to 
certain  misery,  mortification,  and  disappoint- 
ment. No  man  with  his  eyes  open  seeks  these 
latter  things.  We  trust  Mr.  Southwell  has 
50  weighed  matters,  and  "  rash"  as  be  is  held 
o  be,  we  give  him  credit  for  being  as  cool- 
leaded  on  these  points  as  a  stock-broker  over 
i  bargain. 

We  are  fresh  from  the  perusal  of  the  second 
lumber  of  a  monthly  work,  by  name  the 
promethean,  edited  by  Goodwyn  Barmby.  It 
:ontains,  to  our  minds,  some  queer  remarks  on 
Charles  Southwell,  which  must  not  be 
passed  by  unnoticed.  Barmby  is  young, 
«:lever,  and  promising,  but  we  think  mistaken 
:i  little  in  the  matter  before  us.  A  more  care- 
ful study  of  his  great  prototype,  Shelley,  who 
;eems  to  live  in  all  his  dreams,  will  do  every- 
hing  to  correct  that  of  which  we  complain. 

Any  hesitation  observed  in  these  comments, 
jnust  not  be  judged  too  harshly  of.  It  is 
rravely  stated  by  the  editor  of  the  Promethean 
hat  his  work  is  read  only  by  the  elite  of  the 
human  race  !  Now,  no  man  would  willingly 
Jffend  this  assembly,  if  his  organs  of  vene- 
ration or  cautiousness  are  at   all    developed. 

First,  the  Promethean  says  "  of  the  Orach  oj 
leasonwe  should  not  scruple  to  say,  that  it  is 
he  action  of  speaking  fr0m  old  memory,  and 
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■x  worthless  production,  a  lilliputian  printed  dis- 
grace, a  pigmean  illiterate  dishonour  to  the  cause 
of  dissent  from  Christianity."  This  is  excellent. 
Gulliver  would  say  so  too,  it  being  formed 
on  his  chaste  model.  It  is  description  refresh- 
ing itself.  The  "exoteric  echoes  of  the  es- 
oteric," never  surely  produced  anything  better. 
Water  and  time  are  referable  to  known  stand- 
ards, by  which  their  quantity  and  duration  are 
measured.  By  what  rule  Mr.  Barmby  has 
estimated  our  "lilliputian"  pigmv  paper  it 
would  puzzle  St.  Simon  to  tell.  The  Prome- 
thean rejoices  in  a  quarto  sheet,  luxuriates  in 
sixpence  cost,  and  is  clothed  in  a  yellow  cover. 
A  book  in  a  similar  case  has  been  compared  to 
a  cinnamon  tree,  the  bark  being  the  more  valu- 
able part.  Granting  it  rude  to  be  without  a 
cover,  the  Oracle  should  excite  compassion  not 
contempt.  The  Promethean  should  sing,  as  its 
motto,  the  lines  of  Watts  adapted  to  its  feel- 
ings : 

How  many  pigtoies  in  the  street 

Quite  naked  I  behold, 
While  I  am  clothed  from  head  to  foot 

And  covered  from  the  cold. 

Then,  we  charge  but  one  penny — shockingly 
"  illiterate."  The  "  elite'  will  never  forgive 
us.  Of  the  other  five  things  said  we  must  be 
silent,  having  no  words  at  hand  at  all  suited 
to  convey  our  conceptions,  and  having  no 
skill  at  coining  new  ones,  a  privation  Mr. 
Barmby  never  felt.  "  When  we  say"  (con- 
tinues the  Promethean)  "  the  Oracle  attacks 
Christianity  with  the  same  bigotry  and  intoler- 
ance, and  with  the  same  Billingsgate  abuse  as 
that  with  which  the  Christian  attacks  the 
Infidel,  we  speak  the  truth,  and  say  enough  to 
dishonour  it."  We  are  not  quite  sure  these 
remarks  are  not  more  redolent  of  dogmatism 
than  truth.  We  have  not  the  advantage  of  a 
sufficiently  intimate  acquaintance  with  "Bil- 
lingsgate abuse"  to  be  able  to  judge  how 
correctly  the  comparison  is  made.  But  we  have 
sufficient  experience  to  know,  that  some  are  in 
the  habit  of  calling  everything  "  bigoted," 
which  is  bold  ;  every  argument  or  position 
"intolerant,"  which  is  well  deported  against 
popular  prejudice  ;  and  every  word  "  abuse," 
which  is  not  of  the  coinage  of  their  own 
.diosyncrasy.  "  We  should  resolve,"  said  a 
famous  love-spirit,  of  the  school  to  which 
Mr.   Barmby  belongs,    "  to  cease  altogether 
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utter  alone  from   new  bein^."     We  sup  ose  it 
is  from  this  "being"  Mr.  B.  has  spoken. 

Few  things,  to  artificial  minds,  are  moiv 
offensive  than  plain  speaking,  notwithstanding 
that  Euripides  lias  stated  that  truth  loves  it. 
Our  stated  propriety  of  speech  has  been 
styled  a  cheat  upon  the  understanding.  It 
deceives  us  with  appearances,  instead  of 
things  ;  and  makes  us  think  we  see  reason, 
whilst  it  is  only  tickling  our  sense. 

We  have  never  dwelt  in  the  mystic  regions 
of  Fourierite  sublimity,  and  so  can  tell  little 
of  the  new  religion  of  which  Mr.  B.  is  an 
apostle  and  teacher.  Hitherto  we  have  never 
known  a  good  one.  From  its  cheerless  apathy 
displayed  toward  all  noble  affections  and  man- 
like struggles  for  freedom,  it  may  set  the 
head  in  a  flame  but  leaves  the  heart  an  icicle. 
It  falls  like  the  moombeams,  not  to  warm  but 
to  freeze.  Its  rays  are  colder  than  the  shade. 
We  would  escape  from  the  world  and  wander 
on  high,  but  the  time  is  not  yet  come  for  it; 
we  fear  the  rebuke  of  the  Thracian  maid,  who 
watched  Tbales  astronomizing  till  he  fell  into 
a  well — "  Give  over  searching  into  the  heavens, 
till  you  are  better  acquainted  with  the  earth.' 

The  subtle  refinements  of  proud  and  spiri- 
tual philosophy  should  never  usurp  the  place 
of  common  sense.  It  was  a  wise  saying  of 
Socrates,  that  "  what  man  is,  and  what  a  na- 
ture of  this  kind  ought  principally  to  do,  or  to 
sufl'er,  should  be  the  first  object  of  his  inquiry 
and  earnest  investigation."  Which  just  con- 
sideration, as  we  take  it,  would  lead  to  juster 
thoughts  on  the  way  Mr.  Southwell  has 
taken.  Mr.  Barmby  wrould  have  never  looked 
on  human  wrongs  in  the  soft  spirit  of  poesy. 
But  those  who  are  more  familiar  with  the  sad 
realities  of  every-day  life,  cannot  guild  with 
golden  hues  the  pains  and  miseries  they  taste. 
Nor  would  it  be  just  or  useful  to  throw  a 
mantle  over  iniquity.  It  must  be  eradicated, 
not  concealed.  The  mirror  must  be  held  up 
to  injustice,  the  horror  of  the  sight  is  with  its 
perpetrators  and  perpetuators.  Nero  fiddled 
while  Rome  was  burning — we  cannot.  No- 
thing goads  the  indignant  mind  like  the  soft 
and  honied  words  of  apology  for  wrong,  and 
sycophantish  tenderness  for  oppressors. 

The  teachings  of  the  world,  the  fashionable, 
safe,  and  respectable  teachings — we  mean  not 
any  particular  party's,  are  of  the  character  of 
those  addressed  to  the  Dumb  Boy  of  Silvio 
Pelico,  to  whom  a  man  and  a  poet  sang — 

There  are  men  would  teach  thee  if  they  c»uld, 
To  shiver,  shrink,  recoil  and  creep ; 

"Would  turn  to  ill  each  drop  of  good, 
And  o'er  thee  charitably  weep. 

Time,  chance,  fate  keep  thee  from  their  hold, 

God  keep  thee  from  their  charitv, 
Their  warmth  yields  only  blighting  cold, 

Their  pity  but  enslaves  the  free. 

We  must  not  forget  that  Mr.  Barmby  con- 
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cedes  Mr.  Southwell's  right  to  stand  by  his 
own  opinions,  but  as  they  are  not  advocated 
to  his  mind  he  dealt  a  somewhat  peevish  blow, 
with  the  view  of  knocking  him  down.  Good 
sense  dictates  the  concession — the  "  new  re- 
ligion" the  condemnation.  He  ends  with  a 
barren  wish  for  that  success  he  should  en- 
deavour to  promote. 

The  extract  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article 
contains  a  wish,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  a 
liking,  we  can  most  heartily  reciprocate.  Per- 
dition, either  on  this  earth  or  any  other,  with 
men  wdio  with  Byron  can  say, 


Though  I  stand  alone, 


I  would  not  change  my  free  thoughts  for  a  throne, 

is  infinitely  more  welcome  than  palaces  or 
paradise  with  men,  who  "with  candied  tongue 
lick  absurd  pomp,  and  crook  the  pregnant 
hinge  of  the  knee  that  wealth  may  follow 
fawning."  In  every  fresh  view  the  world  pre- 
sents, instead  of  beholding  the  open  plain  where 
ingenuousness  and  truth  may  walk  in  peace, 
we  see  only  labyrinths  where  nought  but  cun- 
ning can  hope  to  escape,  and  simplicity  is  sure 
to  be  entangled  in  mazes.  In  society  the 
tracks  of  respectability  and  selfishness  are  so 
well  beaten  that  their  dust  prevents  any  other 
road  from  being  seen.  Should  a  fresh  green 
one  be  discovered  by  some  searching,  restless 
spirit,  the  opposition  of  foes  is  trifling  com- 
pared with  the  hindrances  of  friends.  Yet  a 
little  month,  as  Hamlet  would  say,  and  Mr. 
Southwell  moved  with  the  busy  stream,  his 
talents  admired,  his  friendship  valued,  his 
usefulness  appreciated.  Now  the  cold  dun- 
geon entombs  him.  Foes  triumph  over  his 
sufferings ;  his  friends  have  dwindled  or  have 
passed  like  the  parabled  Samaritan  on  the 
other  side,  and  their  cold  regards  wither  more 
than  his  enemies'  taunts. 

He  dared  to  throw  off  the  yoke  so  manj 
were  proud  to    bear ;    and   proud   slaves   o! 
custom   were   mortified  that  their   meanness 
should  be  censured  by  a  bold  and  deviating 
spirit.     The  purity  of  his  motives  no  man  cai 
impugn,  the  cause  in  which   he  laboured  tin 
noblest  spirits  of  all  ages  have  espoused.     W<> 
remember  once  when  W.  J.  Fox  was  review 
ing  the  early  productions  of  a  young  poet,  h 
remarked,  "  that  we  observe  many  defects- 
but  these  time    and  care  will  correct.     W 
have  found  a  poet — a  rare  thing  in  these  days 
and,  moreover,  a  man  :  we  cannot  stay  to  dwe 
on    failings."      Would  that   a  similar   spir 
were  evinced  towards  the  antagonist  of  supei 
stition. 

In  conclusion,  if  we  have  fallen  into  ui 
justifiable  acerbity  we  offer  as  an  apology  or 
prayer,  that  we  may  soon  see  the  "  last  « 
priestcraft  j"  such  a  sight  would  be  the  gra* 
of  millions  of  differences  entertained  by  bett. 
men  than  ourselves.  In  Southwell's  perst 
we  have   seen    the    Prometheus  of   ment 
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liberty  again  chained  to  the  rocks  of  supersti- 
tion and  religion  ;  or  rather,  we  discover  that 
he  is  not  yet  "  unbound."  Astrasa  we  take 
as  the  presiding"  genius  of  the  Oracle.  No 
criticism  however  severe  is  deprecated — if 
just.  And  no  quarter  is  asked  from  any  one 
where  fair  ground  of  attack  is  supposed  to  be 
seen.  Mr.  Southwell  will  profit  by,  and  be 
grateful  for,  advice  aud  censure,  where  honestly 
intended.  But  we  have  ventured  to  think  be 
has  deserved  less  of  blame  than  he  has  received, 
and  that  generous  and  noble  spirits  might  find 
more  to  approve  than  has  yet  been  pointed 
out. 

G.  J.  H. 


POLICY  versus  PRINCIPLE. 


TO  THE  SOCIALISTS  OF  ENGLAND. 

LETTER  VII. 

"  Honesty  IS  the  best  Policy." 

'  To  speak  my  mind,  and  to  act  as  my  conscience  di- 
rects, are  two  branches  of  liberty  that  I  can  never 
part  with.  Sincerity  in  speech,  and  integrity  in 
action,  are  entertaining-  qualities;  they  will  stick 
by  a  man  when  every  thing-  else  takes  its  leave  ; 
and  I  must  not  resign  them  upon  any  considera- 
tion."— Bishop  Gardiner. 

Friends, 
Where  there  is  smoke,  there  is  fire;  where 
there  is  religion,  there  is  mystery  ;  where  there 
is  mystery,  there  is  mischief;  where  there  is 
mischief,  there  stands  the  priest.  Your  reli- 
gion of  peace,  charity,  and  love,  is  a  chimera, 
I  the  dream  of  honest  citizens."  Religion 
concerns  the  gods,  all  that  concerns  only  men 
md  social  order,  belongs  to  the  science  of 
morals.  The  North  American  Indians  call 
their  priests  mystery-men,  and  a  better  name 
they  could  not  have  chosen.  The  mysterious 
Mid  the  miraculous  are  the  never-fading  stock- 
in-trade  of  religionists,  who  live  by  faith,  and 
is  surely  die  by  reason.  All  genuine  mystery- 
men  despise  while  they  cheat  those  who  trust 
them. 

Thty  shall  have  mysteries,  precious  stuff, 
For  knaves  to  thrive  by,  mysteries  enough  ; 
They  shall  have  miracles,  sound  ones  too, 
Seen,  heard,  attested,  every  thing  but  true. 

It  may  be,  that  in  any  state  of  society,  some 
men  will  be  religious,  and  desire  to  worship 
the  gods.  Let  them,  there  is  little  harm  in 
individual  religions,  but  there  is  all  the  harm 
in  the  world  in  party  or  national  religions.  If 
some  men  dream,  and  think  their  dreaming 
pleasant,  in  the  name  of  sense  let  them  dream 
on  ;  but  in  the  name  of  reason  don't  reduce 
dreaming  to  a  system.  If  those  who  dance 
pay  the  piper,  it  would  be  strangely  illiberal 
to  prohibit  dancing  ;  and  if  those  who  worship 
pay  the  priest,  he  must  be  a  bigot  who  would 
prohibit  worship.      The  cases    are   parallel, 
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though  I  take  it  public  pipers  would  be  far 
more  acceptable  to  wise  men  than  public  priests. 
But,  vou  say,  that  in  a  rational  state  of  society 
there  will  be  a  rational  religion,  a  religion 
without  priests,  without  faith,  without  worship 
— a  religion,  I  take  it,  that  genuine  religionists 
will  call  flat  Atheism,  and  with  reason,  for 
there  can  be  no  religion  without  mystery. 
"  And  upon  her  forehead  was  a  name  wri  ten, 
mystery,  Babylon  the  Great,  the  Mother  of 
Harlots  and  Abominations  of  the  Earth." 
Those  who  can  so  accurately  distinguish 
between  superstition  and  rational  religion, 
have  "  theological  eves,"  eyes  to  see  distinc- 
tions, where  there  are  no  differences,  and 
tongues  dexterous  in  the  use  of  "  vain  words" 
that  "  fill  men's  bellies  with  the  east  wind." 
They  labour  well  in  their  vocation,  for  having, 
from  political  motives,  called  themselves  Ra- 
tional Religionists,  they  strive  admirably  to 
prove  religion  rational.  To  borrow  a  riddle — 
Why  is  rational  religion  like  a  curtain  ?  You 
won't  give  it  up — because  you  know  it  serves 
for  a  blind. 

If  any  truth  may  be  called  indisputable  it  is 
this,  that  those  who  pronounce  the  oracles  of 
god,  whether  called  parsons,  priests,  tala- 
poins,  bonzes,  brahmins,  or  mystery-men, 
have  been  in  all  ages  the  deceivers  and  betray- 
ers of  mankind.  The  character  given  by 
Volney  of  the  primitive  missionaries  of 
Christianity,  applies  just  as  well  in  the  gross  to 
Christian  missionaries  or  priests  in  our  own 
time.  "  These  men,"  says  he,  "  were  robbers 
and  hypocrites,  preaching  simplicity,  to  invei- 
gle confidence  ;  humility,  the  more  easily  to 
enslave ;  poverty,  in  order  to  appropriate  all 
riches  to  themselves  ;  another  world,  the  better 
to  invade  this."  It  is  usual  to  make  apologies 
for  religions,  by  saying  that  because  bad  men 
are  found  among  their  teachers  and  advocates, 
that  is  not  to  be  admitted  against  the  religions 
themselves.  They  may  be  pure,  though  all 
priests  should  be  corrupt,  but  surely  such 
general  depravity  in  the  teachers  of  godliness, 
should  make  men  suspicious,  and  lead  them  to 
look  narrowly  into  the  principles  of  godliness. 

A  divine  religion  could  never  have  inhuman 
priests,  and  yet  the  inhumanity  of  priests  is 
proverbial ;  they  burn,  slay,  and  imprison  with 
the  most  savage  fury.  Their  frightful  perse- 
cutions are  matters  of  history,  every  page  of 
which  is  stained  by  the  recital  of  their  bloody 
deeds ;  as  though  instinctively  cruel,  the 
work  of  infamy  is  done  without  pity  or  re- 
morse ;  as  if  they  relished  such  "  labours  of 
love,"  their  enthusiasm  for  religion  stifling 
their  humanity.  The  sentence  "  every  inch  a 
priest,"  usually  means  every  inch  a  cold- 
blooded, hypocritical  tyrant.  Surely  the 
system  which  generates  such  depravity  must 
be  a  bad  system  ;  surely  those  principles  and 
practices  cannot  be  divine  which  lead  to  such 
results.    Any  religion,  says  Mr.  Owen,  that 
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fails  to  produce  peace,  charity,  and  love,  i= 
raise,  and  should  be  destroyed.  If  so,  wh«- 
religion   shall  escape  "  the  damnation  of  bell, 


fails 
fill 

rel . ;. 

for  where  is  there  peace,  charity,  and  love. 
Echo  answers,  where  ?  Priests  are  the  incar- 
nated essence  of  religions,  and  they  truly  "  seek 
the  kingdom  of  god  and  his  righteousness,^ 
that  "  all  the  rest  may  be  added  unto  them. 
They  tell  us  that  "  the  sacrifices  of  god  are  a 
broken  spirit,"  that  "  broken  and  contrite 
hearts  he  will  not  despise,"  and,  to  do  them 
justice,  thev  furnish  their  god  with  abundance 
of  such  "  sacrifices."  Even  the  most  gentle 
and  merciful  of  all  priests,  are  anything  but 
lambs.  A  writer  in  the  British  Friend  of  India 
Magazine  savs,  that  even  now,  "  Brahmins  and 
other  high  caste  Hindoos,  hold  the  inferior 
castas  in  such  extreme  contempt,  that  the 
brahminical  code  puts  the  laity  to  death  for  the 
most  trivial  and  venial  offences  committed 
against  their  superiors.  For  instance,  if  a 
low  caste  person  looks  at  a  brahmin,  he  incurs 
mutilation.  In  the  Hindoo  Institutes  of 
Menu,"  it  is  written,  that  "  a  twice-born  man 
who  barely  assaults  a  brahmin  with  intent 
to  hurt  him,  shall  be  whirled  about  for  a 
century  in  hell.  He  who  through  ignorance 
of  the  laws  sheds  blood  from  the  body  of  a 
brahmin,  shall  feel  excessive  pain  in  his  future 
life  ;  as  many  particles  of  dust  as  the  blood 
shall  roll  up  from  the  ground,  for  so  many 
years  shall  the  shedder  of  that  blood  be  man- 
gled by  other  animals  at  his  next  birth."  Are 
not  priests  lucky  men,  and  those  called  brah- 
mins particularly  so,  for  in  addition  to  the 
above,  and  many  other  laws  to  vindicate  their 
holiness,  there  is  one  exceedingly  curious, 
■which  punishes  severely  all  who  are  rash  and 
foolish  enough  to  overpower  them  in  argument. 
I  know  your  party  errs  in  ignorance  and  not 
in  cunning,  at  least  I  have  so  much  of  con- 
fidence in  its  integrity  as  to  think  so,  but  con- 
scientious mistakes  are  just  as  fatal  as  those 
springing  from  the  vilest  motives  ;  none  do 
more  mischief  than  weak  people  with  good 
intentions,  hence  the  saying  that  good  inten- 
tions form  hell's  pavement.  The  great  error 
of  your  party,  the  parent,  has  been  the  attempt 
to  unite  principles  utterly  incompatible,  as  faith 
with  reason,  religion  with  philosophy,  honesty 
"with -dishonesty  ;  which  charge  I  protest,  is  not 
made  in  heat,  or  for  factious  purposes,  but 
from  deliberate  conviction  that  the  time  has 
now  arrived  for  men  to  take  sides,  to  choose 
between  old  and  new  ideas,  the  wild  rants  of 
ancient  and  most  "  cunningly-devised  fables," 
and  the  glorious  truths  of  science,  to  determine 
whether  the  next  shall  indeed  be  an  "  Age  of 
Reason,"  or  as  all  the  past,  an  Age  of  Folly. 
Were  I  not  convinced  that  yours  is  the  most 
advanced,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  most 
liberal  party  in  existence,  I  should  not  waste 
ink  and  paper  in  pointing  out  its  inconsistencies 
and  corruption  ;  for  as  to  any  other  party  in 
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the  state,  we  might  as  well  preach  to  stone,  as 
ro  reason  them  out  of  a  partial  pursuit  of  truth, 
or  the  partial  practice  of  honesty.  The  nation- 
is  so  thoroughly  christianised,  that  I  do  not  I 
think  of  the  swarms  of  Jumpers,  Shakers, 
Ranters,  and  the  "  innumerable  numbers"  of 
maw-wormers,  who  have  turned  the  houses  of 
prayer  into  dens  of  thieves,  that  a  dozen 
honest  patriots  are  left.  I  look  to  your  party 
with  some  hope  that  it  will  yet  make  a  firm 
stand  for  freedom. 

For  freedom's  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Though  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won. 

But  freedom's  battle  has  never  been  fought 
upon  right  principles,  upon  those  principles 
which  can  alone  ensure  complete  success.  I 
have  studied  with  attention  the  history  of  my 
own  and  other  countries,  but  in  none  of  its 
pages  can  I  find  the  trace  of  a  pure  policy,  a 
moral  science,  or  the  practice  of  justice.  Go 
forth  my  sons,  said  the  well-known  Swedish 
minister,  and  see  with  how  little  wisdom  the 
world  is  governed  ;  but  we  lucky  Englishmen, 
who  are  blessed  with  the  perfection  of  govern- 
ment, need  not  travel  to  justify  the  Swedish 
statesman. 

There  is  but  one  force  that  can  destroy,  or 
even  modify  this  state  of  things,  a  state  of 
things  seemingly  beneficial  to  the  few,  but 
really  disastrous  to  all  ;  that  force  is  an  en- 
lightened public  opinion,  a  public  opinion  that 
shall  be  untainted  by  superstition,  and  freed 
from  the  tyranny  of  priests;  a  public  opinion 
that  would  promote  the  growth  of  virtue  by 
rewarding  it,  abolish  rascality  by  making  it 
unprofitable,  and  cut  short  the  life  of  tyranny 
by  rendering  it  impossible  that  any  could  be 
tyrants.  Opinion  governs  the  world ;  aye, 
truly,  but  the  query  I  want  answered  is,  how 
can  we  purifv  and  emancipate  opinion?  A 
free  press,  free  speech,  and  a  few  grains  of 
honesty  in  the  leaders  of  such  parties  as  yours 
might  do  the  trick.  But  these  desiderata 
belong  at  present  to  the  good  impracticables ; 
for  a  free  press  we  have  not,  free  speech  is 
merely  spoken  about,  and  politicians  cannot 
afford  so  much  as  a  grain  of  unadulterated 
stuff. 

It  is  certain  that  society,  especially  in  this 
country,  has  greatly  changed,  I  will  not  say 
improved,  during  the  last  fifty  years.  The 
people  have  undoubtedly  increased  their  stock 
of  knowledge,  though  the  quantum  of  wisdom 
may  have  received  but  few  additions ;  the 
effect  of  this  must  be  that  the  pen  will,  not 
merely  rule,  but  supersede  the  sword.  The 
wars  to  come  will  be  but  paper  ones,  at  least 
I  trust  so,  for  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ob- 
jects to  "  little  wars,"  the  people,  though  not 
quite  cured,  have  a  horror  of  big  ones.  They 
begin  to  understand  that  war  is  a  game, 

That  were  the  people  wise 
Kings  could  not  play  at. 
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It  is  evident  that  all  practice  is  contingent 
upon  opinion,  whether  that  opinion  be  purely 
speculative  or  based  upon  realities,  for  it  would 
be  absurd  to  deny  that  opinions  of  any  kind 
do  not  determine  physical  consequence.  It 
has  always  been  my  opinion  that  raised  and 
supported  laws  and  systems  for  the  sword,  is 
useless  without  the  opinion  to  direct  and  wield 
it.  Hence  the  absurdity  of  any  men,  however 
"  wise  in  their  generation,"  attempting  to 
make  laws  or  build  systems  for  all  generations. 
They  may  discover  and  teach  certain  principles, 
which  being  true,  are  eternal  as  that  nature 
from  which  they  are  derived  ;  but  not  one  jot 
more.  Those  who  talk  about  the  imperisha- 
bility of  this  law  and  the  imperishability  of 
that  practice,  are  truly  perishable  simpletons. 
In  the  whole  economy  of  nature,  there  is 
nothing  to  warrant  the  idea  of  stand-stillism,  for 
in  the  material  world  all  is  growth  or  decay, 
nothing  remains,  nor  is  anything  twice  alike, 
and  just  so  in  the  world  of  politics,  where 
Young  Rapid  fashions  things,  "push  on,  keep 
moving"  in  some  directions  ;  to  stand  still,  as  it 
has  been  pradoxically  observed,  being  to  retro- 
grade. 

Now  I  want  your  party  to  "push  on,  keep 
moving,"  which  it  can  only  hope  to  do  by  lead- 
ing, instead  of  'following,  opinion.  By  a  bold  and 
noble  course  of  action  that  will  command  the 
admiration  and  support  of  the  wise  and  good, 
in  short,  by  an  honest  practice  in  perfect  con- 
sistency with  honest  principles,  a  practice  that, 
like  the  "  city  upon  a  hill,"  will  be  the  ob- 
served of  all  observers. 

Begin,  be  bold,  and  venture  to  be  wise, 
He  who  defers  the  work  from  day  to  day, 
Doth  on  a  river's  bank  expecting-  stay, 
Till  the  stream  that's  passing  shall  be  gone, 
"Which  runs,  and  as  it  runs,  for  ever  shall  run  on. 

As  you  may  be  more  affected  by  holy  than 
profane  language,  I  tell  you  "  now  is  the  ap- 
pointed time,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation." 

It  has  been  observed,  I  think  by  Hume,  that 
knowledge  is  sometimes  injurious  to  indi- 
viduals, but  always  good  to  nations;  and  per- 
haps the  same  remark  applies  to  honesty  as 
well  as  to  knowledge.  It  may  he  that  honesty 
is  not  always  the  best  policy'  for  individuals, 
but  it  unquestionably  is  for  parties  and  nations. 
I  am  persuaded,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
your  party  would  gain  immensely  by  holding 
fast  to  principle,  and  that  reason  "  once"  de- 
livered to  the  saints.  Hundreds  of  your  mem- 
bers agree  with  me,  but  ninety-nine  out  of 
every  hundred  either  think  the  party  too  far 
gone  to  be  made  sweet,  or  that  "  the  crisis  has 
not  yet  come."  They  say,  "  the  affairs  are 
young  ;"  or,  "  by-and-by,  we  shall  shine  forth 
like  the  sun  upon  an  astonished  and  benighted 
world."  By-and-bye,  all  know,  is  easily  said, 
and  when  I  hear  these  things,  they  remind  me 
of  a  scene  in  the  Portrait  of  Cervantes,  where 
a  half-starved  servant  reproaches  his  don  for 
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not  paying  him  his  wages.  Why,  you  scoun- 
drel, exclaims  the  don,  what  reason  have  you 
to  complain,  your  wages  are  running  on  ? 
Running  on,  quoth  the  knave,  running  on, yes, 
certainly,  they  are  running  on,  but  the  devil 
on't  is,  they  run  so  fast  that  I  shall  never  over- 
take them.  Query,  will  your  party  ever  over- 
take its  honesty  ?  nous  verrons. 

Your  well-wisher, 
C.  S. 


IS  THERE  A  GOD? 

VIII. 

"Eyes  were  no  more  designed  to  see  than   stones  to 
break  heads." — Fbench  Academician. 

It  is  pretended  by  theologians,  that  even 
though  it  were  granted  to  the  Atheist  that  the 
existence  of  a  god  could  not  be  otherwise 
proved,  it  is  demonstated  by  the  clear  evidences 
of  design  in  the  universe.  The  Reverend 
George  Stanley  Faber  affirms  in  his  book  on 
"  The  Difficulties  of  Infidelity,"  that  the  exis- 
tence of  a  god  is  decidedly  proved  by  the  very 
frame  of  the  universe.  "  Evident  design," 
says  he,  "must  needs  imply  a  designer.  But 
evident  design  is  conspicuous  in  every  part  of 
the  universe,  and  the  wider  our  physical  re- 
searches are  extended,  the  more  conspicuously 
does  this  design  appear."  Therefore,  just  as 
we  argue  the  existence  of  a  watchmaker  from 
the  evident  design  which  may  be  observed  in 
a  watch,  so  we  argue  the  existence  of  a  crea- 
tor from  the  evident  design  which  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  universe.  Thus  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Faber,  whose  notions  upon  the  question  are 
neither  novel  nor  striking.  This  favourite 
illustration  of  the  watch  has  been  sadly  hack- 
nied.  He  drew  it  from  Paley,  Paley  stole  it 
from  Condillac,  and  where  he  got  it  from,  is  not 
of  much  consequence.  Lable  sarcastically 
observed,  that  had  watches  never  been  made, 
the  existence  of  a  god  could  never  have  been 
proved,  which  seems  not  improbable,  seeing 
the  unsparing  use  made  of  it  by  theologians. 

The  rev.  gentleman  deals  cleverly,  though 
somewhat  roughly,  with  the  Deists,  denying 
that  a  Deist  though  he  admit  there  is  one  god, 
the  creator  and  moderator  of  all  things,  can 
be  sure  without  the  help  of  revelation,  whether 
the  designing  power  be  one  or  many  gods.  He 
makes  short  work  with  the  Deists  ;  but  deism, 
considered  as  a  philosophic  system,  is  utterly 
indefensible ;  nor  does  he  forget  to  abuse  the 
Atheists,  but  he  attempts  not  to  wrestle  with 
their  principles.  The  following  passages  are 
worthy  of  attention  :  "  It  is  perfectly  true, 
that  evident  design  must  needs  imply  a  de- 
signer ;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  evident 
design  shines  out  in  every  part  of  the  universe. 
But  we  reason  exclusively,  if  with  the  Deist, 
we  thence  infer  the  existence  of  one,  and  only 
one,  supreme  designer.  That  a  universe,  upon 
which  design  is  so  evidently  impressed,  must 
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have  been  created,  is  indeed  abundantly  clear; 
nor  will  this  point  be  ever  controverted,  save 
hy  the  gross  folly  of  Atheism."  Perhaps  so, 
Mr.  Faber,  but  with  submission,  we  have  in 
former  papers  thrown  such  a  peculiar  kind  of 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  our  readers,  that  we  doubt 
very  much  whether  the  idea  of  a  universe 
created  from  nothing  will  be  "  abundantly 
clear,"  the  "  must,"  notwithstanding  ;  and 
the  "  gross  folly  of  Atheism,"  we  shall  come 
to  by-and-by.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Fa- 
ber, that  the  universe,  if  created  as  the 
Deist  admits  by  one  supreme  god,  it  is  not 
clear  whether  created  by  one  or  many.  Deists 
are  an  easy  prey  to  theologians  who  feel 
their  advantage,  and  make  the  most  of  it. 
Atheists  are  made  of  different  stuff,  which  they 
find  it  dangerous  to  grapple  with.  Atheists 
admit  not  the  possibility  of  an  absolute  crea- 
tion, and  deny  that  there  is  "  evident  design 
impressed  upon  the  universe."  The  "  gross 
folly"  of  Atheism  has  never  yet  been  shown, 
the  gross  folly  of  all  theological  systems  has 
been  a  thousand  times. 

One  advantage  the  theologian  has  in  all  dis- 
cussions upon  this  vital  question, and  that  soli- 
tary but  great  advantage  is  the  rooted  prejudice 
in  favour  of  their  side  of  the  argument,  which 
almost  universally  prevails.  Theologians  have 
so  long  been  accustomed  to  find  all  at  their  own 
disposal  upon  so  delicate,  and  to  all  who  op- 
pose them  dangerous,  a  point,  that  they  have 
seldom  found  it  necessary,  and  therefore  rarely 
attempted,  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  god  bv 
pure  reason.  Rant  and  violence  has  passed 
for  reason,  and  invective  for  solid  argument. 
The  bulk  of  mankind  have  hitherto  been  so 
blinded  by  passion  as  to  be  unable  to  perceive 
truths  the  most  obvious  and  palpable.  To 
question  the  existence  of  a  god  has  always 
been  accounted  most  frightful  blasphemy,  and 
as  scepticism  with  regard  to  such  an  existence 
would  have  shaken  to  its  base  the  power  of  the 
priests,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  that 
they  should  make  belief  in  a  god  the  ground- 
work of  popular  education,  and  fix  that  notion 
in  human  organism,  which,  in  the  language  of 
Fichte,  is  "  the  fundamental  ■principle  of  all  false 
metaphysics" 

Theologians  insist,  and  rightly  insist,  that  to 
disturb  the  belief  in  a  god,  is  to  undermine  all 
religious  systems,  and  to  pave  the  way  to  the 
extnmest  latitudinarianism.  This  would  un- 
doubtedly be  the  consequence  of  Atheism,  and 
that  is  the  very  best  reason  why  all  who  think 
"  the  truth  shall  set  men  free"  should  strain 
every  nerve  for  satisfaction  in  so  important  a 
particular.  Well  cultivated  reason  alone  can 
decide  whether  the  theologian  who  affirms,  or 
the  Atheist  who  denies  the  existence  of  an  in- 
telligent Urst-cause,  is  justified  by  human  expe- 
rience of  the  properties,  analogies,  and  general 
nature  of  things.  It  will  be  sbovvn  in  these 
papers  that  satisfaction  may  by  a  right  course 
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of  reasoning  be  obtained,  and  that  the  choice 
of  opinions  does  not  lie  as  some  have  asserted 
between  absurdity  on  the  one  hand,  and  incom- 
prehensibility on  the  other.  It  is  admitted  by 
correct  thinkers,  that  what  reason  cannot  com- 
prehend, reason  should  not  affirm,  nor  admit 
as  knowledge,  ideas  which  have  no  prototype 
in  nature.  But  when  men  will  affirm  what  all 
admit  none  can  know,  it  is  the  part  of  reason 
to  assert  itself,  and  by  denying  the  wisdom  of 
such  a  course,  expose  the  emptiness  of  such 
assertions.  It  is  in  vain  that  theologians  would 
make  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  god 
an  exceptional  question,  hy  declaring  that  rea- 
son is  fallible  and  incompetent  to  deal  with  it, 
for  if  fallible  in  the  Atheist  it  is  surely  no  less 
so  in  the  Christian.  Christians  appeal  to  rea- 
son, and  all  godly  people  must  know  that 
scripture  itself  declares,  that  those  who  appeal 
to  reason,  by  reason  must  abide.  Reason  is 
most  unquestionably  a  fallible,  but  it  is  never- 
theless man's  best  guide,  for  faith,  if  it  may  be 
called  a  guide,  is  confessedly  a  blind  one,  and 
when  the  blind  lead  the  blind — but  the  proverb 
is  quite  mustv.  It  is  besides  utterly  incon- 
sistent in  theologians  to  rant  and  rave  against 
reason,  for  when  reason  answers  their  purpose, 
as  just  shown  from  Mr.  Faber's  book,  they 
don't  scruple  to  use  it ;  and  it  is  only  when 
beaten  from  the  field  of  argument  that  they 
fly  for  refuge  to  faith.  Theologians  say  that 
Atheism  is  made  up  of  opinions  false,  foolish, 
and  monstrous,  and  affirm  as  something  past 
contradiction,  that  "  god  made  heaven  and 
earth,  and  all  things  therein,  visible  and  invisi- 
ble." The  sea,  say  they,  is  his,  for  he  made 
it,  and  his  hand  formed  the  dry  land.  A  crea- 
tor, and  therefore  designer  is  admitted  as  before 
noted  by  Deists  as  well  as  Christians.  Indeed, 
all  sincere  religionists  must  believe  in  a  god  by 
whom  the  world  was  first  produced,  and  then 
formed  or  moulded  into  its  present  shape. 
Saint  Paul  was  evidently  a  designer,  as  appears 
from  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  where  it  is  writ- 
ten that  "  the  universal  things  of  him  (god) 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen, 
being  understood  by  things  that  are  made." 
He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  unbelievers 
are  without  excuse,  or  at  all  events  that  the 
Jews,  who  had  "  clearly  seen"  invisible  things, 
were  so.  Some  designers  love  to  dwell  upon 
the  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  of  god,  whose 
"  mercy,  they  say,  endureth  for  ever."  They 
enlarge  upon  the  order,  harmony,  and  most 
admirable  wisdom,  displayed  in  the  works  of 
creation.  The  beauty  of  the  lily,  the  delicious 
fragrance  of  the  rose,  the  regular  motions  and 
brilliant  appearance  of  the  planets,  with  the 
universal  and  most  admirable  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  are  most  eloquently  insisted 
upon,  as  innumerable  proofs  of  god's  benevo- 
lence and  artistic  skill.  To  such  believers  the 
only  wonder  is  how  any  men  can  be  found  so 
blindly  obstinate  as  not  to  see  and  appreciate 
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such  wonderful  "signs  and  wonders."     Thai 
birds  were  made  to   fly.  fishes   to  swim,  aru 
ducks  to  lay  egg-s,  seems  to  them  as  certain  a> 
that  a  pistol  is  not  a  haystack.     Same  have  not 
been  content  to  say  that  eyes  were  made  to  see, 
tongues   to    talk,    and    hands    to   grasp ;    but 
thought,  they  discovered  the  surpassing  wisdom 
of  god,  in  providential  cares  less  obvious,  but 
no  less  real  and  useful.     Never  are  designers 
more  eloquent  and  passionate  than  when  des- 
canting upon    "the  fitness  of  things  in   this 
best  possible  of  worlds."    The  very  enthusiastic 
have   supposed   that  winds   were  designed  to 
blow  our  ships  into  port,  the  sea  designed  to 
be  salt  to  preserve  it  from  corruption.     Hurri- 
canes, which  spread  desolation  over  vast  con- 
tinents, and  have  proved  very  useful  in  clearing 
the  air  of  vermin,  are  therefore  most  obvious 
marks  of  god's  wisdom.      Earthquakes,  which 
devour  whole  cities,   and  volcanic  eruptions, 
which  burn  them  and  their  wretched  inhabi- 
tants, designers  consider  as  seeming  evils,  and 
therefore    seeming   disparagements    of    god's 
wisdom  ;  but  seen  from  a  right  point  of  view, 
it  appears  necessary  for  the  harmony  of  the 
whole,  just  as  sores  and  ulcers  upon  the  human 
body  will  often  preserve  it  in  healthfulness  and 
vigour.     That  we   cannot   see  without   eyes, 
walk  without  legs,  or  think  very  well  without 
brains,  is  indisputable  ;  but  that  the  eye  was 
made  to   see,   the  legs  made  to  walk,   or  the 
brain  made  to  think,  is,  to  the  philosopher,  just 
as  absurd  as  to  say  stones  were  made  to  break 
heads,  legs  were  made  to  wear  stockings,  or 
sheep  made  to  have  their  throats  cut.     It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  designers,  while   they 
say   god   is  the  author   of    all   things,   wish 
to  exclude  dn  from  the  category,  nor  is  it  un- 
usual to  hear  divines  say,  god  is  the  maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,  and  all  that  is  therein  con- 
tained, all  things  "  visible  and  invisible,"  but 
not  the  creater  of  sin  and  evil.     These  arise 
from  the  corruptions  of  man's  nature,  and  were 
designed  by  the  devil.  Which  kind  of  doctrine 
leads  to  the  inference,  that  there  are  two  de- 
signers, all  good  being  designed  by  god,  all 
evil  by  the  adversary. 

A  devil,  indeed,  seems  as  necessary  to  a 
perfect  theological  system,  as  a  god  or  angels  ; 
and  we  hold  it  a  principle,  that  the  Deist  who 
admits  a  god,  creator,  and  moderator  of  all 
things,  cannot  reasonably  refuse  a  belief  in 
angels  or  devils.  The  existence  of  a  god  can 
as  little  be  shown  upon  natural  principles,  as 
that  of  angels  or  devils,  while  there  are  many 
powerful  reasons  that  may  be  urged  why  ad- 
mitting the  existence  of  an  intelligent  god, 
draws  after  it  that  of  an  intelligent  devil. 
Man's  inhumanity  to  man,  has  made  countless 
millions  mourn,  the  earth  has  been  through  all 
known  time  one  vast  scene  of  desolation.  The 
savageness  of  men  has  exceeded  that  of  the 
fiercest  beasts  ;  the  empire  of  lust,  cruelty,  and 
fanaticism  has  stretched  from  pole  to  pole :  re- 
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ligion  has  bpen  "a  rhapsody  of  words,"  virtue 
in  empty  name,  and   the   whole  power  of  so- 
ciety lodged   in  the  hands  of  bad  statesmen 
and  worse  priests  has  been  turned  against  those 
it  was  intended  to  pi*otect.      The  protection 
that  has  hitherto  been   given  to  the  just  and 
innocent,  is  that  of  the  tiger  to  its  prey,  or 
that  of  wolves  to  lambs.     Nor  did  Zophar,  the 
Naamathite,  answer  Job  truly,  for  the  triumph- 
ing of  the  wicked  is  not  short,  nor  is  the  joy 
of  the  hypocrite  but  for  a  moment !    Nay,  it  is 
certain  that  no  "tabernacles"  prosper  so  well 
as  those  "  of  robbers,"    nor  any  into  whose 
hands  "  god  bringeth  so  abundantly"  as  the 
proud,  the  cruel,  and  unscrupulous.      Cicero, 
when  speaking  of  the  extraordinary  good  for- 
tune of  a  certain  noted  pirate,  said,  it  bore  tes- 
timony against  the  gods  ;  and  the  Stoics  were 
often  disposed  to  murmur  against  providence, 
from  seeing  that  it  permitted  vice  to  triumph 
over  virtue,  and  tyrants  to   wade  to  thrones 
through  seas  of  blood.     But  the  Atheist  sees  in 
this  injustice,  as  it  is  called,  of  god  or  provi- 
dence, the  triumph  of  his  system.     The  exis- 
tence of  evil  is  a  difficulty  to  the   Deist,  an 
insuperable  one  to  all  designers  who  admit  the 
existence  of  a  god,  but  deny  that  of  the  devil  ; 
for  none  of  these  that  we  have  met  with  will 
agree  to  accept  such  a  god  as  that  of  Plato,  a  god. 
capable  of  creating  matter,  but   not  powerful 
enough  to  control  its  malignancy.  To  the  Atheist, 
a  moth  in  the  candle's  flame,  or  a  poor  fly  in  the 
fangs  of  a  spider,  is  a  proof  that  the  world 
could  not.  have  been  designed  by  one  being, 
infinitely  wise,  infinitely  good,  and   infinitely 
powerful.      Infinite  goodness  would  not  desire 
evil,  infinite  power  would  not  have  created  it, 
nor  could  an   artist  infinitely  wise  fashion  an 
imperfect    universe.      God,     says     Epicurus, 
could   have  prevented  evil  or  would  not,  or 
would  have  prevented  evil  and  could  not,  or 
both  could  and  would  have  prevented  it.     If 
he  could  have  prevented  evil  and  would  not, 
we    establish   his   power  at  the  price    of  his 
goodness,  if  he   could  have  prevented  evil  and 
would  not,  we  establish  his  goodness  at  the 
price  of  his  omnipotency  ;  if  he  both  could  and 
would  have  prevented  the  existence  of  evil, 
how  came  evil  into  the  world  1     Such  is  sub- 
stantially,   for   we  quote    from    memory,   the 
famous  dilemma  of  Epicurus,  which  designers 
can  neither  escape  from  nor  dare  to  seize  by 
the  horns,  lest  they  should  be  gored.      If  Epi- 
curus be  not  unanswerable,  it  is  certain  that 
he  has  never  yet  been  answered.  C.  S. 


Oriental  Greatness. — Saladin,  conqueror  of 
the  East,  who  held  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of 
the  crusades,  by  his  will  left  charities  to  be 
given  to  Jews,  Christians  (his  enemies),  Mo- 
hamedans,  &c,  &c,  without  distinction  of 
class,  sect,  party,  or  country.  We  are  as  far 
behind  the  heathen  in  greatness  and  liberality, 
as  we  are  remote  from  the  reason,  philosophy, 
and  nobleness  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
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GoD-wonsniPPiNG. — There  is  a  vast  empire, 
governed  by  n  monarch,  whose  strange  conduct 
is  very  proper  to  confound  the  minds  of  his  sub- 
jpcts.  He  wishes  to  be  known,  loved,  respected, 
obeyed ;  but  never  shows  himself  to  his  sub- 
jects, and   everything  conspires   to   render  un- 
c  rtain    the    ideas,    formed    of   his    character. 
The  people,   subjected   to  his  power,  have,  of 
the    character    and    laws    of    their   invisible 
sovereign,   such  ideas   only,  as  his   ministers 
o-ive  them.    They,  however,  confess    that  they 
have  no  idea  of  I  heir  master  ;  that  his  ways  are 
impenetrable  ;  his  views  and  nature  totally  in- 
comprehensible.     These    ministers,   likewise, 
disagree  upon  the  commands  which  they  pre- 
tend" have  been  issued  by  the  sovereign,  whose 
instruments   they  call  themselves.     They  an- 
nounce them  differently  to  each  province   of 
the  empire.     They  defame   one  another,  and 
mutually  treat  each   other    as    impostors  and 
false  teachers.     The  decrees  and  ordinances, 
they  take  upon  themselves  to  promulgate,  are 
obscure  :  they  are  enigmas,  little  calculated  to 
be  understood,  or  even  divined,  by  the  subjects, 
for  whose  instruction  they  were  intended.  The 
laws  of  the  concealed  monarch  require  inter- 
preters ;  but  the  interpreters  are  always  dis- 
puting upon  the  true  manner  of  understanding 
them.     Besides,  they  are  not  consistent  with 
themselves  ;  all  they  relate  of  their  concealed 
prince  is  only  a  thread  of  contradiction.     They 
utter  concerning  him  not  a  single  word,  that 
does  not  immediately  confute  itself.    They  call 
him  supremely  good  ;  yet  there  is  no  one,  who 
does  not  complain  of  his  decrees.     They  sup- 
pose  him  infinitely  wise  ;  and  under  his  ad- 
ministration, everything  appears  to  contradict 
reason  and  good  sense.  They  extol  his  justice  ; 
and  the  best  of  his  subjects  are  generally  the 
least  favoured.     They  assert   he  sees  every- 
thing ;  yet  his  presence  avails  nothing.    He  is, 
say  they,  the  friend  of  order  ;  yet  throughout 
his  dominions  all  is  in  confusion  and  disorder, 
lie  makes  all  for  himself;  and  the  events  sel- 
dom answer  his  designs.     He  foresees  every- 
thing ;  but    cannot    prevent   any   thing.     He 
impatiently  suffers  offence,  yet  gives  every  one 
the  power  of  offending  him.     Men  admire  the 
wisdom  and  perfection  of  his  works ;  yet  his 
works,  full  of  imperfection,  are  of  short  dura- 
tion.    He  is  continually  doing  and  undoing  ; 
repairing    what  he  has   made;  but   is   never 
pleased  with  his  work.  In  all  his  undertakings, 
he  proposes  his  own  glory  ;  yet  is  never  glori- 
fied.    J  lis   only  end  is  the   happiness  of   his 
subjects  ;  and  his  subjects,  for  the  most  part, 
want  necessaries.     Those   whom  he  seems  to 
favor  are  generally   least  satisfied  with  their 
fate ;  almost  all  appear  in  a  perpetual  revolt 
against  a  master,  whose  greatness  they  never 
cease  to  admire,  whose  wisdom  to  extol,  whose 
goodness  to  adore,  whose  justice  to  fear,  and 
whose  laws  to  reverence,  though  never  obeyed. 
This  empire  is  the  world;  this  monarch  god; 
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his   ministers   are   the   priests ;    bis   subjects 
mankind. — Good  Sense,  published  by  Cousin. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Ball  and  Concert  for  the  Benefit  of  Mr. 
Southwell,  at  the  Social  Institution,  John  Street, 
Tottenham  Court  Road. 

We  have  received  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
who  express  their  highest  satisfaction  at  the  result. 
The  attendance  they  state  "  was  one  of  the  most  nu- 
merous and  respectahle  that  ever  congregated  within 
the  walls  of  the  Institution.  Such  a  fact  is  the  more 
to  be  prized,  when  we  take  into  consideration  that 
the  price  of  admission  was  more  than  is  generally 
charged  on  such  occasions;  but  the  committee 
thought  Mr.  Southwell's  conduct  just  and  honor- 
able, and  they  were  willing  to  try  if  he  did  not 
stand  in  the  same  estimation  with  every  intelligent 
and  truly  liberal  individual." 

Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  addressed  the  assembly  in  a  very 
appropriate  and  effective  address,  exposed  the  ab- 
surdity as  well  as  injustice  of  the  proceedings  against 
Mr.  Southwell,  and  urged,  with  his  visual  force,  on 
all  present,  not  to  slacken  with  their  aid  or  influence, 
in  supporting  him  in  his  struggle. 

A  Petition  expressive  of  the  Meeting's  strong  dis- 
approbation of  prosecutions  for  blasphemy,  as  being 
both  unjust  and  impolitic,  their  high  appreciation  of 
the  intelligence  and  morality  of  the  individual  in 
question,  and  praying  for  his  immediate  release  was 
read  aloud,  and  signed  for  presentation  to  both 
houses  of  parliament. 

The  committee  strongly  urge  on  all  the  other 
branches  to  take  similar  steps,  Mr.  Southwell's 
conscientious  observance  of  truth  "  without  mys- 
tery or  fear  of  man,"  and  his  bold,  uncompro- 
mising, honest  conduct  in  the  dissemination  of 
what  he  thinks  to  be  truth,  entitle  him  to  that 
support.  But  there  is  a  higher  duty  the  mem- 
bers of  the  social  body  owe,  and  that  a  prompt  and 
efficient  support  of  all  conscientious  Dissenters  when 
interfered  with  by  an  iniquitous  laAV.  There  were 
present  nearly  four  hundred.  The  body  of  the  Hall 
being  filled  with  dancers,  and  the  large  Coflee  Room 
being  devoted  to  vocal  entertainments,  &c.  The  clear 
sum  of  <£i2  5s.  2d.  was  realised  by  the  charge  of 
Is.  6d.  for  single,  and  2s.  for  double  tickets.  An  ad- 
ditional pound  subscribed,  made,  in  total  received  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Southwell,  £Y6  5s.  2d. 

A  "  True  Atheist"  is  as  yet  but  on  the  threshold 
of  true  atheism.  There  is  much  to  be  learned  before 
a  recruit  enters  the  field  against  old  soldiers  of  the 
church  militant.  Though  coarse,  a  very  good  and 
wholesome  reflection  is  couched  in  the  following 
words:  "Man  through  ignorance  falls  an  easy  vic- 
tim to  a  gang  of  bloodthirsty  bigots  who  rob  his 
family  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  And  what  does  he 
get  in  return.  He  is  clothed  in  a  mantle  of  super- 
stition and/t'ei  with  the  scanty  sermons  derived  from 
the  brutalizing  book."  Let  the  "  True  Atheist"  dis- 
cipline his  mind  by  reflection  and  writing. 

H.  M.'s  strange  jumble  of  objections  to  atheism, 
and  his  "  Great  First  Intelligent  and  Designing 
Cause"  will  be  considered  in  the  series  of  articles 
under  the  head  "  Is  there  a  God  J" 

Erratum.  The  "  Letter  to  the  Socialists"  in 
No.  11,  should  have  been  no.  vi,  not  v. 

A  reprint  of  No.  4,  containing  the  "Jew  Book," 
is  now  ready. 

Plan  ofOrganization  for  an  Anti-Persecu- 
tion Union. — The  Committee  who  are  now  engaged 
in  preparing  a  plan  will  gladly  receive  suggestions. 


Printed  by  G.  J.  Holyoake,  179,  Broomhall  Street, 
Sheffield ;  and  Published  for  him  by  all  Liberal 
Booksellers. 

Saturday,  March  19,  1842. 
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"faith's  empire  is  the  world;  its  monarch,  god;  its  ministers,  the  priests; 

its  slaves,  the  people." 
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THE  CANT  OF  PREJUDICE. 

"  Prejudice  is  the  spider  of  the  mind." — Paine. 

Chateaubriand  has  said,  that  England  is  fa- 
mous for  fops,  fools,  fogs,  and  genius.     Had 
he  included  the  prolific  progeny  of  cants,  his 
enumeration  would  have  been  most  complete. 
Civilisation,    instead    of   being   a   fertilising 
stream,  freshening  and  invigorating  the  ver- 
dure of  mind,  lies  like  stagnant  ponds  on  the 
face  of  society,  causing  sad  malarias  to  attack 
the    advocates    of    freedom,    and    paralising 
fevers    to    prostrate     the    apostles    of    free 
thought.     When  a  cheering  outbreak  of  en- 
thusiam  in  the  cause  of  truth  appears,  raising 
once    more   the  fond  hopes  of   man's    better 
destiny,    which    have    been   deferred    till  the 
heart      is    sick ;     proving      (in     Channing's 
words)  that  the  human  spirit  is  not  wholly 
engulphed  in  matter  and  business,  that  it  can 
lift  up  a  little  the  mountains  of  worldliness 
and  sense  with  which  it  is  borne  down  ;  the 
excitement  is  attempted  to  be  suppressed,  or 
coldly  checked  by  the  cant  cry,  "  You  must 
not  offend   people's  prejudices."     The    ardent 
spirit  is  blighted,  the  soul  seared  into  confu- 
sion, that  the  hollow  conventionalisms  of  the 
world  may  be  conserved,  and  duplicity  wear 
the   mask   of   honesty.      Respectability    and 
mammon-worship    are    eulogised    as     "  pru- 
dence;"  truckling    submission,   as  "a  know- 
ledge of  the  world  ;"  and  a  time-serving  ex- 
pediency, as  the  very  personification  of  "  ex- 
perience."    Youth   aggravates    the   crime    of 
candour,  and  sincerity  must  creep  under  the 
huge  legs  of  falsehood,  and  peep  about  to  find 
itself  a  dishonourable  grave. 

We  should  define  cant,  to  be  a  whining  pre- 
tention to  goodness,  made  with  a  sinister  de- 
sign. Be  it  what  it  may,  this  is  the  sense  in 
which  we  use  the  term.  And  this  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  outcry  against  any  "  violent"  at- 
tack upon  prejudices.  All  who  deprecate  this 
course  are  not,  we  are  willing  to  believe, 
equally  guilty.  Dishonesty  begat  the  cry, 
weakness  and  ignorance  have  nurtured  and 
brought  it  up.  Like  the  influenza  or  cholera 
morbus,  its  attacks  are  epidemical.  Modern 
reformers  are  chiefly  affected  with  it  at  this 
season.  The  disease  is  rather  debilitating  than 
dangerous,  more  effeminate  than  fatal ;  the 
symptoms  may  be  known  by  the  afflicted 
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shrugging  their  shoulders  when  they  should 
raise  their  arms,  and  shaking  their  heads  in- 
stead of  expanding  their  hearts. 

We  shall  descant  upon    "  violence"  when 
its  standard   is  raised.     For  the   present  we 
will  venture  the  assertion,  that  if  the  preju- 
dices of  mankind  are  not  to  be  offended  ;  re- 
formers must  shut  their  mouths  or  mount  caps 
and   bells.     Truth  must  be  silent,  honesty  be 
cashiered,  improvements  be  carefully  boxed  up, 
and  discoveries  be  concealed.     Regeneration 
must  be  scouted,  reform  abandoned,  progres- 
sion become  a  delusion,  and  men,  like  the  dial 
of  Ahar,    learn    to    go    backwards.     Suppose 
the  rule  had  been  always  acted  upon.     Bacon, 
Copernicus,   Locke,  and  Newton  would  have 
lived  in  vain,  because  their  theories  offended 
the  prejudices  of  the    advocates    of  the  sub- 
stantial forms  and  occult  qualities  of  Aristotle, 
the  solid  spheres,  eccentrics,  and  epicycles  of 
Ptolemy,  as  J.  Minter  Morgan  has  well  said. 
In  our  own  day,  railways  should  have  been 
postponed   till   the   millenium,    because   they 
outraged  the  prejudices  of  every  coachman  in 
the  kingdom.     They  should  have  been  gradu- 
ally introduced,    running    only    six    or    eight 
miles   an  hour  "  until  the  public    mind  was 
better  prepared."     Gall  and  Spurzheim  ("  in- 
experienced men")  should  have  been  silent  on 
phrenology,  inasmuch  as  the  metaphysical  pre- 
judices of  the  Brownites,  Reidists,  and  Stew- 
artonians  were  most  unmercifully  shocked,  to 
say  nothing  of  believers  in  the  immateriality 
of   the  soul.     Gasometers  should  have  been 
proscribed,  as  the  lamplighters  of  London,  ac- 
cording to  Dickens,  dropped  from  their  lad- 
ders fourteen  times  in  one  night !    Their  feelings 
had  been  so  "violently  attacked"  by  the  cruel 
introduction  of  gas  !  ! 

Passing  to  graver  things.  How  should 
Robert  Owen  be  reprobated  for  his  new 
views  1  Political  economists  have  run  wild, 
immaculate  bishops  raved,  and  parsons  have 
been  convulsed  at  his  communities  and  five 
facts.  The  prejudices  of  a  world  have  been 
half  blown  up  by  the  Guy  Fawkes  of  So- 
cialism. Surely  Mr.  Owen  mistook  the  nine- 
teenth for  the  ninety-sixth  century.  We  are  in 
the  very  furnace  of  suffering  and  hell  of 
despair.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  that 
machinery  had  been  gently  brought  into  use, 
that  mankind  might  have  been  drawn  through 
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the  slow  tortures  of  transition  for  six  centu- 
ries instead  of  one?  He  who  calmly  weighs 
the  question,  will  find  that  there  is  neither 
first  principle  nor  final  conclusion,  hint  nor 
doubt  in  relation  to  existing  opinions  and 
practices  against  which  some  tender  soul  will 
not  exclaim.  Neither  is  there  any  objection 
against  "  attacking  that  which  is  false  which 
will  not  be  raised  against  explaining  that 
which  is  true."  In  this  world  nothing  is  so 
offensive  as  truth.  Always  a  libel  and  per- 
petual disgrace.  Besides,  where  is  there  a 
vacant  spot  on  which  to  build  in  peace,  which 
error  and  prejudice  does  not  occupy?  Who 
can  build  up  without  first  destroying,  and  who 
can  destroy  without  attacking  ?  All  life  is 
battle :  battle  against  antagonistic  powers, 
battle  against  death.  In  youth  against  blight- 
ing blasts.  In  manhood  against  decay.  In 
old  age  against  the  narrow  bed.  The  infantile 
spirit  of  good  is  ever  warring  in  the  moral 
world  against  the  full  grown  powers  of  evil. 
Prejudice  is  the  barrier  of  error,  which  must 
be  passed  over  before  the  latter  can  be  driven 
from  the  field,  and  truth  take  its  place. 
Why  should  it  be  conserved  then  ?  Do  we 
not  sweep  without  ceremony  the  cobwebs 
from  our  houses  ?  Why  so  careful  of  the 
spiders  of  the  mind  ?  If  weakness  be  ad- 
mitted as  the  excuse,  the  confession  consti- 
tutes a  disgrace. 

If  those  who  have  faith  in  building  up  are 
desirous  of  employment,  we  recommend  the 
establishment  of  this  proposition.  The  thoughts, 
opinions,  and  beliefs  of  men  are  mutable,  the  crea- 
tures of  time  and  circumstance,  born  by  accident 
and  to  be  relinquished  without  regret  or  hesitation 
at  the  demand  of  truth.  Let  men  but  learn 
this  important  lesson  and  prejudices  will  fall 
dead.  No  just  man  is  in  love  with  his 
opinions.  No  philosophical  mind  cares  who 
attacks  his  beliefs.  No  consistent  person, 
wlio  pretends  to  hold  true  conceptions  of 
things,  but  will  cry,  let  error  have  full  swing, 
let  its  violence  be  unbridled — truth  may 
grapple,  but  she  is  immortal.  Shall  we  then 
continue  to  treat  mankind  as  self-deceivers 
and  inconsistent  imbeciles,  as  all  do  who  pre- 
tend to  respect  their  prejudices?  That  man 
pays  them  the  highest  compliment  who  openly 
and  fiercely  attacks  them. 

"  It  is  a  fortunate  thing,"  some  one  has  ob- 
served, "to  write  with  the  prejudices  of  man- 
kind in  one's  favour."  How  shall  we  fare 
who  write  against  them,  we  know  not.  We 
have  ever  regarded  prejudice  as  the  hood- 
winks of  men's  mental  eyes,  and  cloak  of  the 
body  of  error,  and  would,  without  ceremony, 
pull  the  first  away  and  tear  the  other  off. 
We  think  they  ought  never  to  have  been 
there,  and  to  pretend  to  a  very  tender  regard  for 
them  is  preposterous.  It  approximates  to  the 
man's  notion  of  compensation,  who  defined  it 
to  be  "  a  reward  for  non-execution  of  certain 
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duties,  always  too  well  paid  for'iand  better 
never  performed."  In  these  times,  when  hu- 
manity is  mocked,  the  claims  of  poverty  dis- 
regarded, and  virtue  trampled  into  the  dust, 
are  mortal  prejudices  to  be  held  like  women's 
gloves.  The  age  wants  not  footmen  for  false- 
hood, but  warriors  for  truth ;  champions  for 
justice;  soldiers  for  the  battle  of  right  against 
might.  The  Babel  of  oppression  reaches  the 
skies.  Justice  demands  its  destruction.  We. 
hate  temporising  forbearance  in  relieving 
misery.  The  voice  of  expediency  may  soothe 
the  ear  of  troubled  guilt,  but  it  gathers  ice 
round  the  heart  of  affliction.  The  music  of 
flattery  should  never  be  heard  where  the 
knell  of  justice  ought  to  be  tolled.  But 
we  irritate,  it  is  said,  by  plain  speaking. 
Better  to  irritate  opulent  criminality  than 
blast  the  hopes  of  virtue  and  stifle  its  voice. 
When  prejudice,  as  in  the  case  of  religion, 
binds  the  world  of  mind  in  its  fell  chains, 
to  state  honestly-held  opinions  is  right,  and 
to  fearlessly  put  forth  what  to  us  is  vital  truth 
we  regard  as  a  first  duty.  Nor  will  we  per- 
mit thrusting  forward  our  opinions  to  be  con- 
sidered as  intolerance,  as  the  Odd  Fellow  erro- 
neously contended.  Intolerance  is  pushing  our 
opinions  to  the  violent  exclusion  of  all  others. 
We  do  no  such  thing.  Men  may  launch,  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  anything  on  the 
ocean  of  thought ;  we  claim  an  equal  right 
for  ourselves ;  Tshmaelites  of  truth,  with  our 
hand  against  all  error,  and  all  error  against 
us.  If  it  be  objected,  that  our  principles  are 
destructive,  an  unwitting  compliment  is  paid 
them.  For  they  can  never  be  "  too  antago- 
nistic" for  our  purpose.  We  make  no  vain 
attempts  at  washing  blackamoors  white,  im- 
proving the  unimprovable,  or  conserving  the 
good  in  that  which,  so  far  as  we  have  seen  it 
displayed,  is  all  together  bad ;  believing,  as 
we  do,  that  the  Ethiopian  of  superstition  can 
never  change  its  skin,  nor  the  leopard  of  re- 
ligion its  spots. 

In  the  days  of  old,  when  priestcraft  bold 

With  tyranny  held  the  sway, 
Men  crouched  at  their  feet,  on  their  bloodstained  seat, 

Like  creatures  of  coarser  clay. 

And  they  do  now,  and  talk  of  respecting  those 
opinions  they  should  hold  in  unqualified  ab- 
horrence. Should  earnestness  in  the  pursuit 
of  truth  be  carried  to  excess,  "It  is  more 
honorable"  says  Coleridge,  "to  the  head  as 
well  as  to  the  heart  so  to  be  misled,  than  to  be 
safe  from  blundering  by  contempt  of  it."  _  If 
it  is  inquired,  what  is  the  utility  of  decision 
and  determination  in  exposing  error  without 
limit,  it  is  best  answered  in  the  violent  oppo- 
sition men  raise  against  the  course.  While 
you  fawn,  palliate,  smooth,  and  flatter,  no  un- 
easiness is  felt.  Throw  off  the  mask  and  be 
honest  men,  and  the  tocsin  is  soon,  sounded 
in  the  camps  of  oppression,  the  tyrant  mar- 
shalls  his  force,   and  the   priest  repairs  his 
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rack.  This  should  be  the  age  of  mental  chi- 
valry, when  men  should  go  forth  and  attack 
the  dragon  of  error  in  his  den,  not  sit 
whining  at  home  about  their  fears  and  pre- 
judices. Why  should  error  fare  better  than 
honesty  in  the  world,  which  is  knocked  down 
by  all  it  meets,  and  trampled  under  foot  by 
every  passer  by.  A  mental  Napoleon  is 
wanted,  who  despising  the  old  system  of  tac- 
tics, will  carry  on  a  bold  and  vigorous  war- 
fare of  truth  against  the  mercenary  troops  of 
error. 

To  return.     If   prejudices   are   not   to   be 
attacked,  what   is   to  be   exempted?     If  one 
only,   all    must,    or  injustice   will    be    done. 
If   all   are   exempted,   the  sun   of  improve- 
ment will  sink  below  the  horison,  and  leave 
the   world    to    darkness,   crime,   and    death. 
"  Opinions  govern  the  world."     They  cannot 
be  regarded  as  private  property  for  the  reasons 
just  advanced,  because  if  every  man  is  deter- 
mined to  keep  his  own  we  must  stand  still, 
for  no  man  can  look,  murmur,  or  move  without 
offending  some  one's  prejudices.    No  one  asks 
the  poor  man's  leave  to  outrage  his  feelings, 
why  should  we  ask  the  rich  oppressor's  consent 
to  reason  against  his  crimes  ?     If  we  do,  will 
he  grant  it?     From  the  very  nature  of  our 
relations   in   the   world  we  must  take   these 
liberties.     "  Take  care  to  give  no  unnecessary 
pain,"  is  the  advice    many  well-intentioned 
men  offer.     The  advice  is  superfluous.     The 
chances   are,   that  unnecessary  pain   will  be 
continued  through  mildness  in  protecting  error 
when  covered  with  ermine  and  wealth.     We 
would  strip  error,  and  put  a  whip  in  the  hands 
of  every  honest  man,  to  lash  the  rascal  naked 
round  the  world.     Whom  do  we  offend.     No 
honest  man  would  harbour  him,  and  since  he 
is  so  dangerous,  no  dishonest  man  should  be 
permitted.     "  It  gives  him  pain  to  part  with 
him,"  we  shall  be  told.     To  whom,  permit  us 
to  inquire?     Who  is  so  selfish,  who  will  not 
make  a  sacrifice  for  truth  ?     Who  so  vile  as  to 
boast  a  love  for  falsehood  ?     If  any,  speak  ! 
for  his  weakness  is  his  disgrace,  and  his  das- 
tard soul  places  him  out  of  the  pale  of  human 
sympathy,   and  him  only  have  we  offended. 
"  Treat  men  as  knaves,"  says  a  judicious  and 
sensible  proverb,  "  and  you  make  them  so," 
for  which  reason  we  would  treat  opponents  as 
honorable  men.     All  such  love  open,  better 
than    concealed,    attacks,   men    who    boldly 
storm  the  breach  better  than  they  who  under- 
mine the  citadel ;  therefore  we  deprecate  dis- 
guise.    We    are    severe,    thinking    there   is 
utility  in  it.     We  do  not  believe   that  men 
hold  opinions  tenderly.     For  seeing  them  bar- 
tered for  expediency  without  scruple,  changed 
with  every  fashion,  we  look  at  them  as  things 
of  convenience.      If  they   do,   our  course   is 
freer  from  objections  than  that  which,  pretend- 
ing to  see  their  hollowness,  affects  contempt 
at  making  the  exposition,  and  with  spiritual 
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pride  despises  that  which  they  assume  is'too 
important  and  tender  a  matter  to  permit  them 
to  touch.  Such  conduct  seems  to  us  heart- 
less, while  laying  claim  to  gentleness,  wound- 
ing beyond  measure  the  vanity,  while  pre- 
tending to  respect  the  feelings.  It  inflicts 
pain  wantonly,  engendering  hate  without  en- 
lightening the  mind.  Believing  a  man  to  be 
in  error,  to  our  notions  the  highest  compli- 
ment we  can  pay  him  is  to  expose  it.  He 
knows  we  cannot  esteem  him  while  in  that 
state;  by  flattering  him  we  become  hypo- 
crites, by  reasoning  with  him  we  perform  the 
part  of  a  friend.  The  warmth  of  our  feelings 
will  be  regarded  by  all  rightly-constituted 
minds  as  not  derogating  from  true  kindness. 
For,  with  the  author  of  Lacon,  "  Let  us  be- 
ware of  that  proud  philosophy  which  affects 
to  inculcate  philanthropy  while  it  denounces 
every  home-born  feeling  by  which  it  is  pro- 
duced and  nurtured."  In  relation  to  this 
question  we  have  said  nothing  of  those  who 
would  prescribe  the  modes  of  thought  and 
colors  of  argument,  making  the  manner  to  con- 
form to  some  standard  of  their  own  crotchety 
conception.  Such  intolerance  is  too  offensive 
to  be  borne.  Thoughts  do  not  bubble  up  as 
custom  would  prescribe,  it  is  arrogance  to  de- 
mand a  fashionable  utterance  of  them,  and 
hypocrisy  to  comply.  Pity  men  are  so  much 
bound  and  influenced  by  custom.  Nothing 
contributes  more  to  produce  that  "  dead  level" 
which  is  so  monotonous.  Let  us  see  minds 
free  as  the  winds  and  variegated  as  the  rain- 
bow. The  physical  world  has  not  more 
beautiful  variety  than  the  moral. 

Whenever  we  hear  men  checked  in  their 
ardent  advocacy  of  truth  by  the  absurd  cry 
that  prejudices  are  in  danger,  we  always  re- 
member that  when  the  church  is  said  to  be  in 
danger,  tithes,  and  bishoprics,  and  fat  rec- 
tories, are  the  things  meant ;  and,  by  analogy, 
the  conclusion  comes  home  to  us,  that  pre- 
judices in  danger  imply  little  else  than  that 
weakness  or  guilt  are  crying  out,  and  that 
some  religious  Annanias  and  Sapphira  are 
keeping  back  the  money  of  truth.  Such  con- 
duct defended  by  the  pretext  of  philanthropy 
is  lame  in  argument  and  false  in  philosophy — 
Is  it  anything  more?  Is  it  not  cowardice  con- 
cealed under  the  mask  of  charity,  and  shrink- 
ing from  duty,  sought  to  be  covered  by  pseudo- 
benevolence. 

ft  We  heartily  bid  farewell  to  the  sapient  ad- 
vice, "  Prejudices  must  be  respected." 
"  Avoid  all  attacks  upon,"  or,  "  offences 
against,  them."  "  Don't  hurt  people's  feel- 
ings." Do  the  "  gradual,"  the  "  gentle," 
the  "  grand,"  and  all  such  like  principles,  or 
more  properly,  such  "Lie  down  and  die" 
policy.  Using  the  invocation  of  Charles 
Reece  Pemberton,  in  his  sixpennyworth  of 
truth,  they  may, 
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Curse,  growl,  rave,  rend,  rage,  rail,  scoff,  spit,  and 

swear,  . 

Sigh,  pray,  lament,  weep,  groan,  cajole,  and  coax. 

If  thev  will  but  permit  us  with  our  pens  or 
tongues  to  defend  ourselves  in  our  own  way, 
they  will  never  "  hurt  our  prejudices."  Care- 
less of  a  few  scars,  we  agree  with  Richard 
Furness,  the  shrewd  author  of  Medicus  Magus, 
whose  sentiments  we  have  no  difficulty  in  reci- 
procating, "  That  the  game  laws  of  modern  cri- 
ticism are  as  odious  as  my  Lord's  of  Wharncliffe, 
and  he  who  would  '  shoot  folly  as  it  flies,'  must 
not  fear  a  trespass  :  thank  my  stars  !  happy 
in  the  independence  of  poverty,  who  grants  me 
a  literary  licence,  I  sport  where  I  please  ;  yet 
when  I  aim  at  honest  worth,  or  angle  with  the 
bait  of  flattery  for  the  approbation  of  oppres- 
sors, may  the'keepers  of  the  sacred  preserves 
of  faith  and  justice,  seize  gun,  net,  and  rod, 
and  condemn  me  to  the  prison  of  oblivion." 
A  quotation  from  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's 
Letter  to  Archdeacon  Singleton,  on  Ecclesiastical 
Commissions,  will  happily  conclude  this  chapter. 
It  is  so  admirable,  so  much  to  the  point,  and 
so  perfectly  illustrates  our  views,  that  we  feel 
as  if  we  had  indited  it  in  a  trance.  Sydney 
says,  "  We  are  told,  if  you  agitate  questions 
among  yourselves,  you  will  have  the  demo- 
cratic Philistines  come  down  upon  you,  and 
sweep  you  all  away  together.  Be  it  so ;  I 
am  quite  ready  to  be  swept  off  when  the  time 
comes.  Everybody  has  his  favourite  death  : 
some  delight  in  apoplexy,  and  others  prefer 
marasmus.  I  would  infinitely  rather  be 
crushed  by  democrats,  than,  under  the  plea  of 
the  public  good,  be  mildly  and  blandly  ab- 
sorbed by  bishops." 

So  say  we.  Honesty  may  enter  its  protest 
and  welcome,  but  we  will  not  be  "  mildly  and 
blandly  absorbed"  by  cant,  smoothfaced  hy- 
pocrisy, nor  truckling  expediency.  If  we  are 
overwhelmed  it  shall  never  be  by  "  charit- 
able regards"  for  us. 

G.  J.  H. 


POLICY  versus  PRINCIPLE. 


TO  THE  SOCIALISTS  OF  ENGLAND. 

LETTER  IX. 

"  Honesty  IS  the  best  Policy." 

"  "lis  a  dangerous  thing-  to  use  too  much  freedom  in 
researches  of  this  kind.  If  you  cut  the  old  canal  the 
water  is  apt  to  run  farther  than  you  have  a  mind  to." 
— Bishop  Gardiner. 

It  is  related  of  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden, 
that  when  on  a  visit  at  Rome,  she  was  much 
charmed  with  Bellini's  famous  statue  of  Truth, 
which  being  observed  by  a  waggish  cardinal 
in  her  train,  he  took  occasion  to  express  his 
satisfaction,  that  her  majesty  should  be  so 
enamoured  of  truth,  an  affection  so  unusual 
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among  crowned  heads  ;  when  Christina  re- 
plied, "  My  lord  cardinal,  all  truths  are  not 
made  of  marble"  This  significant  reply  was  not 
lost  upon  his  cardinalship,  nor  will  you,  I 
fancy,  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning 
thereof.  You  will  not  fail  to  perceive  that,  if 
truth  were  merely  an  abstraction,  "  barren  as 
the  east  wind"  of  all  great  results,  and  as 
little  dangerous  to  authority  as  finely  carved 
stones,  none  would  be  found  to  object  to  it. 
Neither  crowned  heads,  nor  statesmen,  nor 
priests  object  to  words,  it  is  action  they  fear, 
and  it  will  be  found,  upon  a  close  examination 
of  human  motives,  that  bigotry  the  most  fran- 
tic, and  hatred  the  most  intense,  of  free  speech, 
have  their  source  in  the  fear  of  change,  and 
not,  as  generally  supposed,  in  the  love  of  dog- 
ma, political  or  religious.  The  memorable 
saying  of  a  certain  monk,  "  We  must  destroy 
printing  or  printing  will  destroy  us,"  gives 
the  philosophy  of  all  human  opposition  to  the 
spread  of  truth.  The  stubbornness  of  facts 
is  proverbial,  and  great  truths  are  but  many- 
headed  facts.  They  neither  bend  nor  bow  to 
mortal  man,  and  in  their  slow,  but  certain 
course,  sweep  away  all  crazy  opinions,  and 
the  senseless  systems  built  upon  them,  making 
the  prime  wisdom  of  one  generation  the  fool- 
ishness of  the  next.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of 
human  nature  to  hate  that  which  really  does, 
or  seems  to,  injure  it.  The  most  corrupt  bigots 
would  willingly  let  truth  alone,  if  truth  would 
let  them  alone.  The  god  Jehovah  has  many 
who  affect  "to  vindicate  his  honour  and  defend 
his  cause,  but  it  is  the  god  Mammon  who  is 
really  loved  and  defended.  In  heaven,  hell, 
in  purgatory,  or  this  bedlam  of  the  universe, 
human  nature  will  always  be  human  nature, 
and  supposing  a  state  of  immortality,  should 
those  who  are  destined  to  enjoy  it  find  honesty 
and  interest  incompatible,  their  house  of  prayer 
would  infallibly  become  a  "  den  of  thieves." 

Your  party  has  now  an  admirable  opportu- 
nity to  distinguish  itself  as  a  party  devoted  to 
truth — as  a  party  that  is  too  proud  to  suffer  its 
sense  of  local  injury  to  weigh  against  general 
good — a  party  prepared  to  make  sacrifices  for 
truth's  sake,  sacrifices  of  vanity,  wealth,  and 
the  shouts  of  the  multitude.  These  letters 
will  put  you  to  the  test,  and  for  ever  decide 
whether  you  are  sham  or  real  reformers,  men 
and  women  of  principle,  or  creatures  made  up 
of  that  light  material  which  is  blown  about  by 
every  wind  of  selfish  interest.  I  say  these 
letters  will  put  you  to  the  test,  for  they  are 
decidedly  hostile  to  your  immediate  interests 
as  a  party,  they  are  not  seasoned  by  a  single 
grain  of  flattery,  and  treat  upon  those  ques- 
tions which  you  will  probably  think  had  better 
be  buried  in  silence,  questions  delicate  in  their 
nature  and  most  difficult  fairly  to  handle.  No 
man  can  serve  two  masters,  is  an  old  saying, 
and  it  is  certain  that  neither  parties  nor  indi- 
viduals can  honestly  serve  two  opposing  prin- 
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ciples.  Your  missionaries  will  speedily  have 
to  decide  whether  they  will  hold  their  tongues 
and  eat  their  pudding,  or  give  up  their  pud- 
ding, and  loose  their  tongues. 

It  has  been  the  curse  of  all  reforming  par- 
ties that,  having  no  fixed  basis  of  principle, 
no  definite  course  of  practice,  they  have  fluc- 
tuated, played  a  game  of  see-saw,  between 
truth  and  falsehood,  justice  and  expediency. 
A  necessary  consequence  of  this  miserable 
species  of  moral  swindling  has  been  an  utter 
confusion  of  ideas  in  the  minds  of  men,  all  has 
been  vague,  contradictory,  and  dishonest ;  and, 
after  our  dearly  bought  experience,  political 
science  is  that  about  which  anybody  can  talk, 
but  nobody  can  understand. 

Your  party  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  worthy 
to  be  called  a  practical  party,  yet,  compared 
with  what  it  might  have  effected,  and  even 
may  effect,  its  practice  has  been  miserable  in 
the  extreme.  You  have  in  your  ranks  the  very 
salt  of  the  reformers,  men  of  talent,  integrity, 
and  entire  devotion  to  principle,  but  these  are 
the  few,  not  the  many.  The  bulk  of  your 
members  are  vain,  with  no  extra  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  of  principle.  This  is  manifest  in 
your  organ,  The  New  Moral  World,  which 
as  little  represents  those  I  call  the  salt 
of  your  party  as  I  do  his  majesty  of  Morocco. 
Instead  of  giving  promise  of  becoming  a  great 
party,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and 
earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  you  are  fast 
dwindling  into  a  community  of  pedlars,  with 
souls  so  slavish  as  to  think  of  nothing  but 
driving  a  hard  bargain  in  the  national  sale  of 
human  industry.  The  saying  of  a  noble  Roman, 
that  it  is  far  better  for  great  souls  to  live  in 
small  houses,  than  mean  and  dastardly  spirits 
to  burrow  in  gilded  habitations,  is  neither  re- 
garded nor  understood.  Your  party  is  now 
held  together  rather  by  its  interests  than  its 
principles.  Interest  alone  is  a  good  cement, 
but  not  the  true  cement.  The  lasting  cement 
is  interest,  based  on  enlightened  principles. 
As  regards  your  public  policy,  I  protest,  that 
for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is, 
and  yet,  perhaps,  few  have  taken  more  pains 
to  learn.  Your  private  policy  is  for  private 
advantage,  and  that  is  laudable  and  generally 
good;  but  as  to  public  policy,  the  declaration 
and  support  of  public  principles,  there  has 
been  no  such  thing. 

I  do  not  think  any  party  will  succeed  in  re- 
generating society,  by  a  come-day,  go-day 
sort  of  policy.  I  do  not  think  it  useful  to 
attempt  a  compromise  between  truth  and 
error.  The  war  against  error  and  corruption 
should  be  one  of  extermination.  The  whole 
policy  of  your  party,  if  policy  it  may  be 
called,  is  a  compromise  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  honesty  and  dishonesty.  It  is  a 
shallow  attempt  to  please  everybody,  that 
must  prove  abortive,  and  will  ultimately 
please  nobody.     It  is  the  juste  milieuism  of 
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morals,  a  sort  of  middle  path,  which,  though 
lying  in  two  countries,  properly  belongs  to 
neither.  Any  one  who  can  imagine  a  line 
drawn  between  philosophy  and  folly,  would 
hit  my  idea  of  your  general  policy. 

Mr.  Owen  often  complains  that  men  talk  as 
though  certain  principles  were  strictly  true, 
and  act  as  though  they  were  grossly  false, 
which  is  indeed  a  kind  of  conduct  but  too 
common,  nor  can  I  see  any  remedy  for  this 
state  of  things,  but  by  choosing  your  principles 
and  consistently  abiding  by  them.  But  Mr. 
Owen  himself  lies  open  to  this  very  charge, 
for  he  asserts,  as  an  incontrovertible  principle, 
that  nothing  but  truth  will  regenerate  the 
world  ;  and  yet  I  have  before  shown  that  he 
violates  that  great  principle  in  his  practice, 
thereby  speaking  as  though  certain  principles 
were  strictly  true,  and  acting  as  though  they 
were  grossly  false.  Mr.  Owen  has  indeed 
been  sadly  inconsistent  of  late,  if  no  harsher 
term  is  to  be  applied  to  his  conduct  at  Bristol. 
I  believe  him  to  be  a  good  man,  one  of  the 
best  this  age  has  produced,  but  as  much  over- 
rated by  his  friends  as  depreciated  by  his 
enemies.  Benevolent  as  Howard,  but  with 
larger  and  nobler  views,  Mr.  Owen  must  take 
rank  among  the  greatest  philanthropists  of  any 
age  or  nation.  The  good  he  has  done  is  in- 
calculable ;  but,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
paradox,  the  good  he  has  done,  is  all  the 
good  he  will  do.  The  many  have  overtaken 
Mr.  Owen,  and  the  few  have  passed  him. 
He  has  done  much  by  way  of  opening  the 
road  which  leads  to  truth,  but  he  is  now  not 
the  most  competent  to  travel  that  way.  His 
philosophy,  I  mean  no  disrespect,  reminds  me 
of  what  was  said  of  the  famous  "  covenant" 
by  a  member  of  the  long  parliament.  It  is 
like  an  old  almanac,  out  of  date.  Mr.  Owen 
is  far  better  adapted  to  be  the  governor  of  a 
community  than  a  teacher  of  philosophy,  or  a 
leader  of  free  inquirers.  And  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  avow  my  conviction  that  your  party  has 
suffered  much  during  the  last  few  years  by 
clinging  so  fast  to  his  skirts,  and  suffering 
itself  to  be  dragged  through  the  mire  of  apos- 
tacy  and  absurdity.  Mr.  Owen  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  aware  of  the  great  truth  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  letter,  that  "  If  you  cut 
the  old  canal,  the  water  is  apt  to  run  farther 
than  you  have  a  mind  to."  He  has  been  one  of 
the  most  active  and  efficient  cutters  of  the  old 
canal,  and  is  half  angry,  for  he  is  never  quite 
so,  that  it  don't  stop  at  his  bidding.  He  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  humanity 
spoiled  by  flattery  and  the  rage  for  system.  His 
bland  and  affable  manners,  unwearied  benevo- 
lence, and  dogged  perseverance  in  the  enuncia- 
tion of  certain  common  place,  but  highly 
useful  truths,  must  command  the  admiration 
of  all  good  men  ;  on  the  other  hand,  his  pro- 
found contempt  for  all  opinions  not  hatched, 
to  use  the   language  of  Professor  Sedgwick, 
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within  the  narrow  fences  of  his  own  conceits, 
his  inveterate  habit  of  proving  himself  a  false 
prophet,  and  his  late  leaning  towards  a  Jesuitic 
kind  of  policy,  leave  us  ample  reason  to  re- 
gret, for  the  sake  not  merely  of  Mr.  Owen's 
reputation,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  interests  of 
your  party,  together  with  those  of  the  world  at 
large,  that  he  did  not  long  since  retire  into 
private  life.  His  own  opinion  is  that  your 
party  can  do  nothing  without  him,  my  opinion 
is  that  it  never  wiil  do  anything  with  him. 
There  is  a  kind  of  fatality  about  his  projects, 
and  his  very  name  conjures  up  the  idea — un- 
practical. As  practical  as  Robert  Owen,  is 
now  a  praise  accorded  to  all  visionaries.  I 
know  he  will  smile  when  he  reads  or  hears  of 
this,  but  I  had  much  rather  he  should  smile  at 
my  blunt  ignorance,  than  weep  for  my  insin- 
cerity. Nothing  can  be  more  offensive  than 
large  pretensions  and  small  performances,  talk- 
ing as  though  mountains  were  molehills,  and 
acting  as  though  molehills  were  mountains. 
All  vain  boasting  smells  of  quackery,  and 
certainly  nothing  can  be  more  quackish  than 
Mr.  Owen's  pompous  manner  of  laying  claim 
to  the  character  of  a  practical  man,  aye,  and 
the  only  practical  man  to  be  found  in  Europe. 
Psha,  all  men  are  more  or  less  practical,  and 
there  is  much  less  difference  between  the  wisest 
and  most  simple  than  is  generally  imagined. 

These  are  some  of  the  truths  not  made  of 
marble,  that  few  among  you  may  be  charmed 
with.  I  regret  this,  but  cannot  help  it,  there 
are  prejudices  to  be  shocked  in  your  party  as 
well  as  all  others.  My  course  is  marked  out, 
I  know  it  to  be  an  honest,  though  it  may  prove 
a  mistaken  one.  I  am  paying  freedom's  price, 
and  will  not  be  easily  deterred  by  fear  or  love 
of  individuals  from  exercising  those  rights 
which  can  only  be  exercised  by  the  free. 

To  be  weak 
Is  to  be  miserable,  doing  or  suffering  ; 

but  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  with  regard  to  the 
candid  avowal  of  my  opinions,  I  have  neither 
scruples  nor  weaknesses.  Mr.  Owen  is  but  a 
man  with  great  talents  and  virtues,  not  with- 
out a  tolerable  share  of  human  frailties.  In- 
fallibility, said  the  promising  Charles  Roper, 
is  the  prerogative  of  no  man,  and  he  who 
would  proclaim  himself  infallible,  is  one  of  the 
most  deceived  of  men,  or  the  most  darino-  of 
deceivers.  The  general  of  the  Jesuits,  by  a 
fiction  worthy  of  their  order,  was  esteemed  a 
man  ivitkout  passions,  surely  you  will  not  pro- 
pagate a  like  fiction  with  regard  to  the  general 
of  the  Socialists.  For  my  own  part,  I  should 
be  ashamed,  nay,  rather  would  I  skulk  into 
woods  and  wilds,  making  companionship  with 
the  half-brute  half-man  bush-rangers,  than 
give  up  my  rights  to  inquire  freely,  and  as 
freely  publish,  without  individual  or  party 
licence. 

It  is  not  fair  for  those  who  have  the  press  at 
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command  to  crush  others  who  are  not  so  for- 
tunate. It  is  a  kind  of  murder  to  traduce,  or 
even  expose  the  defenceless,  but  to  attack  a 
party,  such  as  yours,  which  is  armed  cap-a- 
pied,  to  the  very  teeth,  if  not  in  principle  and 
honesty,  at  least  in  talent  and  resources  ;  and 
to  do  this  openly  is  surely  no  mark  of  treachery 
or  cowardice.  As  Pilate  said  to  the  Jews,  I 
say  to  all  Socialists  :  what  I  have  written  I 
have  written,  and  will  willingly  defend.  All 
this,  however,  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  end, 
and  though  such  a  beginning  may  be  some- 
what salt,  there  is  no  grain  of  bitterness  in  it, 
at  least  I  feel  none.    Your  well  wisher, 

C.  S. 

IS  THERE  A  GOD? 

IX. 

O  yes  !  answer  the  Charons  of  orthodoxy, 
who  live  by  ferrying  unbelievers  to  hell. 
However  we  agree  with  the  Scotchman,  who 
dooted  the  foot.  If  all  ever  written  on  the 
affirmative  side  of  this  question  could  be 
collected  together  in  one  heap,  we  opine  it  might 
be  poured  into  a  perfect  vacuum,  without  at 
all  destroying  the  common  notion  of  nonentity. 
Divines  on  this  their  favourite  hobby  are  so 
many  students  under  Moses,  the  Jewish  jug- 
gler. Their  forte  lies  in  manufacturing  a 
seeming  something  out  of  nothing. 

"  It  has  been  truly  said,"  remarked  the 
author  of  Ion,  in  his  defence  of  Mr.  Moxon, 
for  selling  Queen  Mab,  "  that  an  undevout 
astronomer  is  mad  ;  an  atheist  poet  was  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms."  How  truly  an  astronomer 
who  doubts  the  existence  of  a  first-cause  can 
be  stigmatised  as  a  lunatic,  perhaps  the  learned 
Serjeant  can  determine.  To  us  the  insanity 
lies  on  the  side  of  those  who,  finding  the  uni- 
verse a  mystery,  take  refuge  in  a  greater,  to 
account  for  it.  Such  procedures,  if  astronomi- 
cal, are  far  from  being  reasonable.  In  the 
supposition  that  the  truth  of  the  existence  of 
a  god  is  involved  in  anything  that  poets  sing 
or  say  is  a  great  fallacy.  A  very  common  one 
and  very  influential.  Much  popular  feeling 
has  been  enlisted  in  favour  of  belief  in  super- 
natural powers  by  poesy,  without  a  particle  of 
foundation.  Persons  who  bring  forth  the 
muses,  instead  of  argument,  only  expose  their 
own  weakness,  as  a  little  examination  will 
show. 

The  bard  who  said,  "let  me  make  your 
ballads,  and  you  may  make  the  laws,"  knew  the 
power  of  poetry  in  forming  popular  notions. 
Personification  is  the  soul  of  poetry.  It  is 
the  tendency  of  the  poet  to  embody  his  con- 
ceptions. To  admire  his  skill,  and  to  feel  the 
force  and  beauty  added  to  verse  is  delicious  ; 
to  attach  the  importance  of  fact  to  his  dream- 
ings,  deleterious.  Homer,  Virgil,  Ossian,  all 
ancient  poets,  who  sang  of  gods,  were  all 
devout  believers   in   divine   existence.     But 
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where'  are  they  ?  "echoes  only  tell.      Their 
gods  no  more  suit  modern  imagination,  than 
the  gods  of  modern  poets  will  posterity's.  The 
bard  feels  more  than  he  thinks.     Leaving  the 
majesty  of  the  universe,  he  endeavours  to  em- 
body,  to   personify  the  '  supposed   power  he 
fancies  pervades  it.     His  mind  is  constitution- 
ally unfitted   for   close   and  strict  reasoning. 
He  laughs  at  it.     Fancy  and  not  logic,  imagi- 
nation  not   reason,   creation   not  fact,  is  his 
forte.     To  all  this  we  do  not  demur.     On  the 
contrary,  delight  in  it.     But  for  consistency's 
sake,  let  his  reveries  go  forth  as  such.     Let 
all  poetical  gods   and  goddesses  stand  upon 
their  true    ground — mythology.     Our   nurses, 
said  the  shrewd  cure  of  Etrepigny,  are  our 
first   theologians  ;    to  which  may  be   added, 
that   the   poets   are   the   theologians   of   our 
nurses.     When  we   hear   of    poets   rhyming 
about  divinities,  we  fancy  we  see  "  their  eyes 
in  fine  frenzy  rolling,"  and  their  brains  too, 
"  giving  to  airy  nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name."    A  celebrated  living  poet,  commenting 
one  day  in  our  hearing  on  the  renowned  bom- 
bast of  Pope,  beginning — 
All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole,  &c„  &c, 

said,  it  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  how 
much,  words  skilfully  arranged,  could  be  made 
to  seem  and  sound  like  sense,  without  possess- 
ing one  grain  of  it.  All  attempts  to  embody 
in  language  the  idea  of  a  god,  whether  by 
poets  or  others,  have  been  miserable  failures  ; 
for  the  simple  reason,  that  words,  being  as 
Dr.  Johnson  beautifully  said,  "  The  children 
of  men  ;"  the  representatives  of  things  ;  and 
god,  according  to  divines,  being  No-thing,  lan- 
guage is  out  of  its  elements.  We  might  carry 
these  remarks  farther,  and  quote  certain  tart 
writers,  who  contend  that  anything  can  be 
expressed  of  which  a  clear  conception  is  en- 
tertained," proving,  in  this  case,  that  people 
and  poets  are  without  any  notion  of  the  thing 
they  pretend  to  talk  and  sing  about.  But  as 
this  might  be  "  going  too  far,"  "  shock  peo- 
ple's prejudices,"  &c,  we  refrain. 

We  have  never  heard  a  sensible  hymn  of 
Mrs.  Barbauld's  sung-,  without  feeling  how  deep 
a  satire  is  conveyed  upon  the  folly  of  worship 
in  its  best  form.     Two  lines  run  thus  : 

But  oh !  our  highest  notes  the  theme  debase, 
And  silence  is  our  least  injurious  praise. 

The  sapient  saints  who  were  bawling  forth 
their  own  condemnation,  would  not  make  the 
discovery  in  "  Seven  Ages."  Another  proof 
that  upon  the  railway  of  religion  folly  always 
rides  in  the  mail  train. 

The  popular  notions  instilled  into  the  na- 
tional mind  by  poetry,  in  some  cases,  has  been 
humanising;  no  doubt  that  the  greatest  of 
poets  have  aimed  at  this.  Still  much  mis- 
chief has  been  done,  and  great  advantages 
taken  of  the  lucubrations  of  the  sons  of  Par- 
nassus.    If  poetry  could  prove  anything  upon 


the  subject  on  which  we  treat,  a  learned  dis- 
quisition would  reveal  some  curious  facts  of 
gods  of  all  forms  and  colours. 

One  consideration  of  no  little  weight  on 
this  subject  must  not  be  forgotten.  Poets,  as 
a  class,  are  venal  and  time-serving,  will 
eulogise  murders,  praise  tyrants,  flatter  power, 
fawn  on  rank  and  title  just  as  patronage  may 
be  dispensed,  or  the  laureatship  bestowed.  As 
far  as  divinity  goes,  they  will  sing  of  one  god, 
or  thousands,  just  as  the  court  fashion  may  de- 
mand. B}Ton,  Shelley,  Burns,  and  a  few 
others,  are  glorious  exceptions  ;  but  very  few 
are  such  instances,  and  very  far  between.  It 
ought  to  be  otherwise  :  the  harp  should  ever 
be  strung  to  truth  and  liberty,  not  prostituted 
to  sycophancy.  Where  are  the  poets  of  the 
people,  whose  wild  strains  waken  the  dignity 
and  spirit  of  independence  1  How  few  are 
they  who  are  not  chilled  by  conventionalisms, 
or  pensioned  into  silence  and  hypocrisy.  Di- 
vinity in  their  hands  is  not  less  an  emphemera 
than  liberty.  When  they  sing  of  a  god  it  is, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  because  their  patrons 
wish  the  multitude  set  gaping  after  nonenti- 
ties above,  that  they  may  secure  the  things 
below. 

Analyse  the  prevalent  conceptions  of  god  : 
contradiction,  confusion,  and  blunder  is  the 
compound.  Go  a  scale  higher :  the  notions 
grow  "  beautifully  less."  In  the  highest  scale 
it  is  notorious  the  notion  is  gone.  The  rea- 
son, through  lack  of  education,  is  not  generally 
understood.  Men  who  contemplate  the  reve- 
lations of  science,  the  mighty  teachings  of 
astronomy,  and  look  through  the  glasses  of 
Herschel  at  the  far  off  universes,  wending 
their  glorious  way  in  realms  where  thought 
has  never  been,  and  where  imagination  and 
fancy  are  lost,  do  they  not  feel  the  mighty 
self-sufficiency  of  the  boundless  whole  ?  Men 
who  mock  the  overwhelming  majesty  of  na- 
ture by  their  puny  ravings  and  idiot  teachings, 
that  there  must  be  some  prop  to  uphold  that 
which  of  itself  is  appalling  power,  are  to  be 
regarded  with  supreme  pity. 

Sometimes  theologians  skilfully  aver,  that 
the  most  cogent  argument  of  the  Atheist  is  to 
them  "  a  confirmation  strong"  of  the  very  op- 
posite truth.  Let  us  exercise  what  every 
phrenologist  will  approve,  namely,  our  organs 
of  imitation.  It  is  pretended  that  the  magni- 
tude of  nature  is  a  strengthening  testimony 
of  belief  in  a  god.  The  same  consideration 
to  our  minds  is  so  conclusive  of  the  sufficiency 
of  its  power,  inherent  properties,  and  creative 
essence,  as  to  render  the  assumption  of  indepen- 
dent agencies,  more  than  superfluous — actually 
ridiculous.  While  its  extent  defies  the  full 
conception  of  itself,  and  renders  impossible 
the  belief  in  anything  else.  Congenial  with 
the  feeling  of  the  ancient  sage,  on  his  bed  of 
death,  are  our  views  :  "  Mother  of  life,  from 
thee  I  came,  to  thee  I  go."  s 
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We  bid  now  farewell  to  all  poets.  They 
are  not  all  unwise.  Many  mingle  philosophy 
with  their  songs,  and  the  deep  teachings  of 
the  universe  with  their  muse.  Their  produc- 
tions, when  taken  as  a  standard  of  truth,  must 
be  analysed  by  thought ;  the  chaff  separated 
from  the  wheat ;  the  bad  from  the  good  ;  the 
fancy  from  fact ;  the  daguereotype  images  of 
truth  from  the  paintings  of  fiction :  then 
will  men  derive  profit  from  their  productions, 
and  avoid  superstition's  thorny  roads  ;  the 
ways  of  science  become  ways  of  pleasantness, 
and  the  paths  of  truth  be  peace.  Purified  from 
all  grovelling  notions,  the  antidote  wrill  be 
found  to  be  the  bane  of  religion  ;  and  the 
truthful  mind,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Olinthius 
Gregory,  to  his  mathematical  pupils,  "will 
gather  to  itself  all  that  is  good,  subordinate  to 
itself  all  that  is  good,  and  sit  enthroned  on  the 
riches  of  the  universe."  G.  J.  H. 


Morality  of  Christianity  and  of  English 
Law,  of  which  it  is  part  and  parcel. — Prosti- 
tution in  Leeds  : — 

Number  of  houses    175 

Average  number  of  prostitutes,  four 

in  each  house    700 

Number  of  bullies    350 

Ditto  mistresses 175 


Total  living  on  prostitution. 


1225 


Number  of  men  visiting  daily  each 

house,  80;  equal  for  175  houses  .       14000 


The  girls,  on  an  average,  receive  £1 

10s.  weekly    £1050 

Spent  on  drink,  Is.  6d.  each  visitor  .  1050 
Robberies,  2s.  6d.  each,  low  average  1750 
Money  received  by  girls  and  obtained 
by  robberies  is  what  the  1225  in- 
dividuals have  to  live  on  (the  last- 
named  £1050  being  consumed  on 
drink  at  the  time). 


Total  for  prostitution  weekly.  £3850 


Yearly. 


£200,000 


Leeds  Mercury,  Jan.  4,  1840. 

If  sound  opinions  may  be  called  truth's 
shadow,  just  actions  are  properly  truth's  sub- 
stance ;  opinions,  like  shadows,  having  in 
themselves  nothing  tangible,  whereas  a  just 
act  is  the  realisation  of  a  good.  Virtue  is  not 
an  empty  name,  but  the  fulness  of  just  conduct : 
action,  action,  action !  being  the  essential  of 
moral  greatness. 

Theological  Syllogism. — The  bible  declares 
the  existence  of  a  god  ;  the  bible  is  the 
declared  revelation  of  a  god ;  ergo,  the  bible 
proves  god,  and  god  proves  the  bible. 
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A  Hint  to  the  Piots. — Economy  is  the 
feature  of  the  age — it  might  advantageously 
be  applied  to  religion.  If  the  men  who  offer 
up  innumerable  prayers  for  deliverance  from 
sin  would  make  a  bold  stroke  (query  strike), 
and  pray  that  their  god  would  call  in  the  devil 
and  stop  his  roaming  about  like  a  "roaring 
lion" — what  an  immense  saving  of  Christian 
breath  would  be  effected.  If  faith  is  good  for 
anything,  this  could  be  accomplished.  We 
recommend  the  trial. 

It  is  always  a  bad  sign,  when  people  are 
more  attentive  to  words  than  to  the  idea  they 
convey.  No  words  can  be  either  vulgar  or 
indecent  if  the  ideas  they  convey  are  just  and 
true.  When  public  bodies,  or  society  at  large, 
are  shocked  at  truth  without  a  veil,  it  proves 
corruption  is  present  with  them.  The  man  in 
full  health  don't  mind  rough  handling,  it  is 
people  full  of  disease,  that  cannot  bear  to  be 
touched. 

Hate. — Hate  may  be  called  the  offspring  of 
good,  begotten  by  evil,  when  it  means  the 
laudable  detestation  felt  by  virtuous  minds  for 
the  "  frightful  mien  of  vice."  Taking  a  liberty 
poets  take  without  asking,  namely  the  permis- 
sion to  personify,  light  may  be  said  to  hate 
darkness  :  sincerity  hypocrisy  ;  and  benevo- 
lence cruelty.  Hence  hate  is  natural  to  rightly 
constituted  minds,  and  will  ever  live  until 
hateful  men  cease  to  exist,  and  odious  things 
are  known  no  more.  No  man,  let  modern 
moralists  say  what  they  please  to  the  contrary, 
can  love  the  tyrant,  the  cruel,  and  the  hypo- 
critical, unless  some  "  fellow-feeling  make 
him  wondrous  kind."  We  can  only  love  the 
lovely,  and  like  that  which  is  pleasing.  Were 
it  not  so  we  should  want  the  motive  which 
induces  us  to  strive  to  become  pleasing  to 
others,  and  impels  us  to  render  all  around  us 
lovely.  It  is  a  mighty  agent  in  perfecting 
man's  progression.  Proper  and  vigilant  exer- 
cise appertains  to  it.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
we  do  not  hate  the  good.  Scrutiny  should 
precede  it.  Attention  should  be  fixed  rather 
on  the  cause  than  the  instrument  of  evil's 
manifestation.  The  moral,  like  the  physical 
world  is  full  of  antagonisms.  Let  hate  but 
steadily  be  directed  against  evil,  and  love  will 
soon  enjoy  a  wider  domain  than  it  now  can 
boast.  Hate  like  many  other  things  requires 
sound  and  just  direction.  In  itself  it  is  a  use- 
ful principle,  or  rather  feeling  of  the  mind. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
FORBEARANCE. 

"  Our  daily  intercourse  is  with  fallible  beings,  most 
of  whom  are  undisciplined  in  intellect,  the  slaves 
of  prejudice,  and  unconscious  of  their  own  mental 
energies.  The  essential  condition  of  intellectual 
progress  in  such  a  world,  is  the  resistance  of  social 
influences,  or  of  impressions  from  our  fellow- 
beings." — Channing. 

Let  people  say  what  they  will,  this  is  an  an- 
tagonistic world,  and  is  likely  long  to  remain 
so.  The  spirit  of  resistance,  not  only  to  "  in- 
fluences and  impressions,"  but  also  to  attacks, 
is  a  prime  element  of  existence,  the  right  arm 
of  life.  With  it  virtue  is  supported,  right 
established,  and  men  walk  through  the  world. 
Without  it  justice  is  silent,  injustice  rampant, 
and  men,  like  friable  stone,  are  trampled  into 
fine  dust,  or  lie  down  footstools  under  the  feet 
of  tyrants.  How  should  resistance  be  con- 
ducted ?  What  principles  should  regulate  it  ? 
Some  decry  all  resistance,  but  either  they  who 
do  so  are  removed  from  oppression's  sphere 
or  do  not  practice  their  own  precepts.  Modern 
philosophy  has  done  more  to  confound  than 
clear  up  the  subject.  It  may  be  affirmed  of 
the  doctrine  of  forbearance  as  the  satirist 
wittily  did  of  metaphysics  : 

In  non-resistance's  subtleties  crossed, 
The  more  we  jog  on  the  more  we  are  lost ; 
Discussed  eternally,  it  still  appears 
Like  Paddy's  ale,  it  thickens  as  it  clears. 

Suaviter  in  modo  fortiter  in  re,  said  Lord 
Chesterfield  to  his  son,  and  perhaps  few  max- 
ims better  express  the  right  course  to  pursue. 
Philosophy  teaches  gentleness,  self-preserva- 
tion demands  firmness.  If  we  look  at  man- 
kind through  the  lenses  of  necessity,  and  see 
men  the  creatures  of  circumstances,  still  we 
are  obliged  to  resist  them.  Truth  resists 
falsehood  ;  right,  might ;  honesty,  hypocrisy, 
and  so  on  through  the  category  of  all  the  vir- 
tues and  their  opposite  vices.  Passing  from 
the  moral  to  the  physical  sphere,  resistance 
is  there  side  by  side  with  necessity.  Ani- 
mals are  definitely  constituted,  are  modified 
like  men  by  situation  and  training,  yet  we 
tread  upon  the  viper,  shoot  the  tiger,  and  do 
many  other  things  at  times  not  very  remark- 
able for  mildness  and  forbearance.  So  of  our 
treatment  of  each  other ;  when  we  come  in 
contacts  fatal  to  peace  and  life,  nature  teaches 
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resistance,  and  no  philosophy  can  alter  the 
case ;  for  true  philosophy  finds  out  what  na- 
ture is  and  busies  itself  only  to  provide  the 
proper  conditions  for  her  manifestation.  A 
proper  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  how 
it  is  ever  modified  by  influences,  how  it  is  al- 
ways at  birth  a  fountain  of  goodness,  and  sub- 
sequently changed  independently  of  the  indi- 
vidual, may  prescribe  the  mode  of  treatment 
in  antagonistic  cases,  but  can  never  destroy 
the  fact  of  resistance,  nor  its  justness  nor 
naturalness.  To  make  the  subject  more  clear, 
we  will  suppose  a  case,  perhaps  the  utility 
will  compensate  for  the  formality.  We  shall 
probably  stumble  over  some  differences  which 
must  not  be  regarded  disdainfully,  seeing  that 
they  make  up  variety  which  nature  is  said  to 
love. 

In  the  first  place  the  difference  must  be 
narrowly  scanned.  No  man  has  made  a  con- 
tract to  think  as  another  may,  nor  to  imitate 
the  customs  another  may  choose  to  follow. 
The  primary  duty  is  to  feel  certain  we  have 
our  "  quarrel  just."  If  annoyed  by  rudeness 
or  cruelty,  we  merely  see  the  influence  of  bad 
training  upon  an  individual,  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered the  cause  of  his  bad  behaviour,  and 
our  first  feeling  must  be  pity  for  his  misfor- 
tune, not  anger  for  his  offence  :  but  with  anger 
nor  without  it,  offences  are  not  to  be  borne  with 
impunity.  No  man  could  practice  such  a 
principle  and  live.  What  is  to  be  done  to 
obtain  redress  ?  The  offender  must  be  mildly 
remonstrated  with,  patience,  forbearance,  and 
kindness  must  be  exercised.  So  far  goes  the 
advice  of  moralists  for  curing  the  dissentions 
of  the  old  world,  which  is  all  very  good  in  its 
way,  and  especially  so  when  it  answers  the  in- 
tended purpose ;  but  when  it  fails,  as  it  does 
every  day  even  when  applied  to  the  advisers, 
what  is  to  be  then  done  our  informant  saith 
not.  They  who  should  boggle  at  every  omis- 
sion they  find  would  not  get  through  a  case 
in  one  of  Georgium  Sidus's  years,  so  we  must 
proceed  and  supply  the  deficiency  as  correctly 
as  our  partial  "  experience "  will  permit. 
According  to  our  notion,  patience  under  insult 
has  two  limits.  One  natural  enough — when 
we  can  bear  it  no  longer  ;  the  other,  when  our 
forbearance  increases  that  insolence  it  is  meant 
to  repress.  With  regard  to  the  first,  seeing 
how  men  are  whirled  about  by  the  winds  of 
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fate,"and  blown  through   society  with   their 
early  associations,  like  finger-posts,  ever  point- 
ing the  way  they  are  to  walk,  and  tyrant-cus- 
tom driving  them  into  the  path,  we  confess 
that  patient  endurance,  like  the  summer's  sun 
should  he  long  in  going  down.     But  if  the 
end   proposed   is   not  answered,  it  must   go 
down,  or  the  truth  of  the  trite  saying,  "  we 
may  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,"  will  soon 
be  evident.    Forbearance,  like  eating,  is  capital 
in  moderation,   in  excess  it  leads  to  disease. 
When  he  whose  fault  has  been  forgiven  feels 
he  has  received  a  licence  to  repeat  it,  some 
measures  must  be  taken  to  teach  him  better  ; 
the  least  possible  pain  should  be  inflicted,  but 
a  firm  resistance  must  now  be  offered.     To 
preach  unlimited  patient  endurance  under  in- 
sult is  to  encourage  tyranny  and  injustice  on 
one  part,  shameful  submission  and  cowardice 
on  the  other.     Whoever  gives  such  advice,  do 
theirselves  little  credit,  and  whoever  takes  it 
render  theirselves    contemptible  :     the   meek 
slave  of  every   oppressor,   and  the   helpless 
prey  of  every   knave.     The   wise  man   will, 
perhaps,  never  feel  anger  at  wrong  done  to 
him,  will  remonstrate,  strive  to  refonn,  en- 
dure long,  will  never  resent,  never  be  driven 
to  revenge ;  but  when  these  fail  he  will  take 
the  most   effectual   and   mild  means   in    his 
power  to  restrain  the  aggressor,  in  self-protec- 
tion.    In  any  attack  from  others,  endangering 
life  or  person,  the  same  principle  of  self-pro- 
tection should  guide,  and  nothing  which  self- 
preservation  does  not  demand  should  be  done. 
It  is  wise  to  step  aside  from  the  falling  tree, 
conduct  the  lightning's   flash  away,  but  it  is 
also  right  to  kill  the  snake  when  scotching 
will  not  be  safe. 

The  stupid  precept,  "  resist  not  evil,"  which 
none  but  tyrants  preach  and  slaves  practice,  is 
only  recommended  because  in  accordance  with 
the  prejudices  of  authority  and  power.  He 
who  will  turn  one  cheek  to  be  smitten  when 
the  other  has  been  struck,  will  soon  have  his 
face  disfigured.  To  "  rely  on  the  power  of 
love,"  as  we  are  sometimes  gravely  told,  is  a 
very  agreeable  thing  where  love  exists;  but  he 
who  expects  its  embrace  from  the  arms  of  hate, 
strangely  mistakes  the  world  and  the  nature  of 
things  therein.  Nature  teaches  self-preserva- 
tion. Philosophy  dictates  that  it  be  effected, 
if  possible,  without  the  infliction  of  pain  to 
others.  Experience  says,  study  the  world, 
and  do  not  look  for  it  to  exercise  those  virtues 
it  does  not  possess. 

What  is  true  of  individuals,  applies  to  the 
masses ;  when  oppression's  iron  paw  is  laid 
on  them,  it  may  be  remembered  that  men  of 
mistaken  views  are  the  oppressors,  though  in  one 
sense  they  are  more  unfortunate  than  the 
oppressed.  But  iron  rule  is  not,  therefore, 
less  grievous  to  be  borne.  What  is  to  be  done  ? 
Philosophy  again  assists  us.  Remonstrate, 
endure,  if  you  can,  and  when  advantage  is 
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taken  of  your  patience  the  oppressors  should 
be  removed  like  so  many  blocks  of  wood,  with 
the  least  possible  suffering  to  them,  but  their 
power  of  making  misery  should  be  effectually 
taken  away.     Some  are  of  opinion  that  moral 
force  in  our  age  is  sufficient  to  secure  human 
rights.     So  be  it.     But  if  not,  no  nation  or 
people  should  therefore   give   the   pledge   of 
submission.     It  is  the  nature  of  power  to  in- 
toxicate,   of    oppression   to    grow    rampant. 
Teach  that   human  endurance  has  no  limits, 
and  you  teach  that  wrong  has  no  day  of'  redress. 
Assure  authority ^that  no  ungentle  opposition 
shall  ever   disturb  its   repose    or   rectify   its 
harsh  extortions,  and  it  will  slumber  for  ages  in 
the  seats  of  injustice  while  the  wronged  and  the 
slave  would  remain  to  die  miserable  students  of 
Job.  In  society  those  who  have  rights  to  gain  do 
well  to  remember  that  they  who  withhold  them 
are  the  children  of  fate  like  theirselves,  and 
should  proceed  to  obtain  satisfaction  with  mild- 
ness, but  nevertheless  with  firmness  and  resolu- 
tion, and  should  early  in  the  struggle  nerve  their- 
selves for  the  worst.     A  different  teaching  we 
are  aware  is  now  fashionable,  but  tinctured 
more    with   fear   and    expediency   than   with 
truth  and  liberty.    If  society  has  unfortunately 
made  the  tyrant,  nature  has  luckily  made  the 
slave  to  resist.     In  the  battle  for  freedom  no 
man  should  rest  with  less  than  success,  nor 
permit  cajollery  nor  pusillanimity  to  prevent 
him  employing  the  proper  means  of  securing  it. 
These    opinions  may  lie  open   to  some  ob- 
jections, if  not  on  the  score  of  truth,  on  that  of 
policy.      It  will  be  thought  we  should  dwell 
with  confidence   on  the   sufficency   of  moral 
forces    for   the  work  of  regeneration.      It  is 
rather  with   the  principle   than  the   practice 
that  we  now  have  to  do.      The  adoption  of 
physical  means  will  be  a  matter  of  careful  de- 
bate among  men  of  high  toned  courage,  or 
perhaps    from   the    constitution    of    England, 
despair,  misery,  and  accident  will  more  likely 
at  last  determine  it.     We  are  of  opinion  that 
moral  force,  if  left  free  to  act  through  the  press, 
would  do  wonders.     But  as  an  element  in  the 
calculation  of  the  wronged  under  oppression, 
we  think  if  physical  means  were    excluded, 
dignity  would  be  taken  from  their  sufferings, 
and  their  hopes  lowered.      Because  of  recent 
miscalculation  and  failure  the  whole  thing  has 
been  condemned,  which  answers  no  better  pur- 
pose than  showing  how  many  sickly  fish  sur- 
vive on  the  waters  of  liberty.     When  men  are 
reduced  to  the  lowest  stage  of  savage  or  animal 
wants,  viz.  the  battle  a  gainst  famine,  in  which,  said 
the  Quarterly  Review  five  years  ago,  nine- tenths 
of  mankind  are  engaged,  it  is  of  little  use  to  ex- 
patiate to  such  on  the  virtues  of  patience  and 
intellectual  redemption.     Philosophers  in  such 
a  state  would  laugh  at  it.    It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  morality  which  let  them  sink  will  raise 
them  again.     Cases  occur  every  day  in  which 
it  is  better  to  die  than  to  live.     When  men  are 
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reduced  to  animal  suffering,  all  their  ideas  par- 
take of  the  associations  of  their  condition,  and 
if  they  should  be  prompted  to  acts  not  con- 
genial to  drawing-room  life,  it  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  warning  voice  that  humanity  is 
outraged  and  justice  disregarded.  We  agree 
with  Thomas  Carlyle,that "  Social  communities 
are  things  to  be  amended  ;  and  in  all  places 
short  of  the  pit  itself,  there  is  some  admixture 
of  worth  and  good.  Room  for  extenuation,  for 
pity,  for  patience  !  And  yet  when  the  general 
result  has  come  to  the  length  of  perennial  star- 
vation, arguments,  extenuating  logic,  pity,  and 
patience  may  be  considered  as  drawing  to  a 
close."  To  meet  these  cases,  and  they  have 
ever  been  and  are  still  too  common,  personal 
bravery  should  be  conserved,  it  perhaps  was 
never  more  wanted  than  now.  Besides,  brave 
men  will  bear  insult  and  seek  redress  without 
being  stimulated  to  revenge.  The  coward 
never  can.  It  is  not  physical  bravery  and 
courage  the  times  require  to  he  cried  down,  but 
wisdom,  consistency,  and  resolution  in  directing 
it,  when  other  means  fail  that  should  be  cried 
up.  The  spirit  of  modern  social  reformers  has 
been  sublimed  into  pusillanimity,  while  govern- 
mental regenerators  have  dwindled  from 
Hampdens,  Buonarottis,  Washingtons,  and 
Paines  into  political  Laodiceans  whom  liberty 
has  spit  out  of  her  mouth. 

The  witty  comment  on  pulpit  popularity, 
namely,  that  "  appreciation  is  condemnation," 
is  redolent  with  meaning  applied  to  moral  and 
political  teaching.  The  finger  of  conventional 
courtesy  may  point  derisively  to  our  doctrines, 
but  even  in  high  quarters  they  are  not  without 
their  advocates.  John  Currie,  whose  genius 
and  eloquence  often  charmed  the  cold  ear 
of  Unitarianism,  one  of  the  late  poor-law 
commissioners  for  Warwickshire,  stated  in  our 
hearing,  that  "  after  a  close  and  calm  philo- 
sophical review,  modern  civilization  was  the 
progenitor,  not  of  Roman  or  Grecian  great- 
ness, but  of  dastardism.  And  so  deeply  had 
this  truth  been  forced  on  the  minds  of  Lord 
Brougham  and  other  originators  of  the  measure 
he  officially  defended,  that  the  great  object  of 
the  new  poor-law  was  to  drive  men,  in  spite 
of  theirselves,  back  to  the  first  elements  of  hu- 
man dignity  and  independence  —  unqualified 
resistance  to  oppression."  No  argument  ever 
advanced  so  reconciled  us  to  that  inhuman 
enactment  as  this  philosophical  intention,  that 
redress  should  rise  up  from  the  ruin  of  so- 
ciety's wrongs. 

We  cannot  stay  to  ornament  our  reasonings, 
to  bedeck  with  jewels  the  person  of  thought, 
or  to  fortify  our  conclusions  by  further  au- 
thorities. The  views  advanced,  if  correct, 
will  stand  alone,  if  erroneous  it  is  fortunate 
they  are  not  further  supported.  Error  is  al- 
ways sufficiently  dangerous  by  itself,  and  should 
never  be  encouraged  to  keep  company  with 
plausible  pretences.  G,  J,  H. 
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THEORY  OF  REGULAR  GRADATION. 

KO.  IX. 

"  In  the  beginning  god  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth.  *  *  And  on  the  seventh  day  god  ended 
his  work  which  he  had  made ;  and  he  rested  on  the 
seventh  day  from  all  his  work  which  he  had  made." 
—Jew  Book. 

We  stated,  in  No.  9,  our  conviction  that  matter 
was  of  itself  "  good  and  sufficient  to  produce 
all  the  varied,  complicated,  and  beautiful  phe- 
nomena of  the  universe,"  and  the  present 
article  will  embrace  some  of  our  reasons  for 
such  an  opinion,  drawn  from  facts  made  known 
by  modern  investigators,  in  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  earth  and  other  bodies  of  our 
solar  system.  We  mean  the  oiigin  of  their 
form  only,  for  the  matter  of  which  they  are 
composed  we  take  to  be  eternal. 

"  In  the  beginning,"  then  (of  our  investiga- 
tion, not  of  the  world),  we  run  full  butt 
against  the  "  rock  of  Christianity" — the  widely 
diffused  and  notorious  "  Jew  Book" — which, 
without  preface  or  introduction,  expressly  de- 
clares that  "  god  created  the  heaven  and  the 
earth."  Many  zealous  believers  assert  that 
created  means  producing  something  out  of 
nothing ;  but  supposing  it  only  to  mean  mould- 
ing or  forming  that  which  already  existed,  we 
are  still  at  issue.  The  holy-ghost,  "  for  'tis 
his  inditing,"  says,  "  the  heaven  and  the 
earth"  were  made  together :  and  the  parsons 
tell  us  heaven  is  god's  residence,  and  that 
he  has  existed  ever,  "  before  time  was." 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  Christ's  con- 
dition, when  he  travelled  all  the  way  from 
his  celestial  abode  to  benefit  his  ungrateful 
inheritance  upon  earth,  was  by  no  means  a 
novel  one,  since  the  devil  had  his  hole  long- 
before  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  the 
"  holy-ghost  &  co."  "  not  where  to  lay  their 
heads,"  until  six  thousand  years  ago. 

The  time  stated  to  have  been  occupied  by 
the  spiritual  firm,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  we  demur  to,  for  so  completely  does 
geology  refute  the  assertion,  that  we  look  upon 
this  portion  of  the  delusion  to  be  the  first  to 
be  relinquished  by  the  Christian  simpletons 
who  have  been  so  long  deceived  with  it. 

And,  lest  we  should  be  thought  selfish  or 
ambitious  of  fame  for  taking  so  decided  a 
stand,  we  feel  pleasure  in  acknowledging  a 
coincidence  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  many 
philosophers,  amongst  whom  we  may  name 
Herschel,  De  la  Beche,  Maculloch,  and,  we 
believe,  Dr.  Pye  Smith. 

It  is  our  opinion,  that  if  we  can  show  good 
reason  for  believing  that  the  matter  of  which 
the  earth  is  composed  was  once  in  a  gaseous 
state,  from  which  condition  it  subsequently 
changed  to  the  solid,  we  now  perceive  it,  we 
shall  possess  an  important  principle  (which  if 
not  established,  at  least  not  to  be  refuted)  on 
which  to  base  our  future  arguments. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  authorities 
for  our  opinion.     In   Chambers's  Information , 
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under  the  head  "  Nebulas,"  is  the  following  j 
taken,  we  believe,  from  Sir  J.  HerschePs 
"  Astronomy  :" 

"  Within  the  hounds  of  what  has  been  called 
the  star-system,  great  numbers  of  bodies  have 
been  discovered,  which,  from  their  cloud-like 
appearance,  are  called  Nebula:.  There  is  one 
of  magnificent  appearance  in  the  girdle  of  the 
constellation  Andromeda,  and  another  still 
more  splendid  in  the  sword-hilt  of  Orion,  both 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Some  of  these  ob- 
jects are  of  most  irregular  form,  stretching  like 
a  fragment  of  semi-pellucid  membrane  over  the 
sky,  with  patches  of  brighter  matter  scattered 
irregularly  throughout  their  extent.  In  others, 
the  bright  patches  are  of  greater  intensity,  so 
as  to  have  the  decided  appearance  of  gatherings 
of  the  matter  towards  a  particular  point. 
Others  there  are,  in  which  these  bright  parts 
seem  nearly  disengaged  from  the  surrounding 
thin  matter,  or  only  bedded  on  a  slight  back- 
ground composed  of  it.  In  a  fourth  class,  we 
see  detached  masses,  approaching  more  or  less 
to  a  spherical  form,  and  with  various  measures 
of  comparative  brightness  towards  the  centre, 
until  they  resemble  a  star  with  only  a  slight 
bur  around  it.  It  is  a  new  and  startling  surmise 
of  astronomers,  that  these  are  examples  of  a  series 
of  states  in  which  nebulous  matter  exists,  during  a 
process  forming  it  into  solar  systems  more  or 
less  analogous  to  our  own — belated  portions, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  same  soft  and  diffused 
material,  which,  countless  ages  ago,  was  con- 
densed into  the  defined  bodies  forming  the  re- 
mainder of  our   star-system  !     There  is  much, 

IT    MUST    BE    OWNED,    to    Support    this    hypothesis, 

startling  as  it  is.  The  physical  laws  known  to 
operate  in  our  own  solar  system  are  in  perfect 
harmony  with  it.  *  *  And  not  only  are  the 
formation  and  movements  of  suns  to  be  thus 
accounted  for,' but  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
same  laws  will  explain  how  a  whole  planetary 
system  may  have  been  made  up.  *  *  The  two 
rings  which  surround  Saturn  appear  an  exam- 
ple of  two  exterior  portions  of  that  planet  as 
yet  not  advanced  from  the  intermediate  state, 
but  which  may  in  time  become  additions  to  the 
number  of  his  satellites.  The  zodiacal  light 
may  also  be  a  residue,  of  extreme  thinness,  of 
the  matter  of  which  our  system  was  formed. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  this  hypothesis, 
ingenious  as  it  is,  could  scarcely  be  stretched 
to  account  for  the  formation  of  solar  systems 
in  which  there  are  two  suns  revolving  round 
each  other.  But  this  difficulty  is  easily  overcome. 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  nebulous  matter,  in 
certain  cases,  may  assume  that  arrangement. 
On  the  surface  of  a  flowing  stream,  in  which 
slight  repulsions  of  water  from  the  banks  pro- 
duce little  eddies,  how  common  is  it  to  see  two 
of  those  miniature  whirlpools  come  within  each 
other's  influence,  and  then  go  on  wheeling 
round  each  other  :  precisely  in  that  manner  do 
the  two  suns  of  a  binary  star  carry  on  their 
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revolutions,  and  from  circumstances  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  though  upon  so  much  greater  a 
scale,  may  these  revolutions  have  originated."  I 
The  argument  of  De  la  Beche  is  an  appro- 
priate companion  to  the  above,  and  will  carry 
more  weight,  most  probably,  than  our  own. 
He  says,    "  There  is  so  much  grandeur  and 
simplicity  in  the  idea  of  the  condensation  of 
gaseous  matter  into  those  spheres  or  sphero- 
ids which  exist,  not  only  in  our  solar  system, 
but  also  by  myriads  throughout  the  universe, 
that  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  adopt  some  views 
of  this  kind,  more  particularly  as   it  icould 
accord  with  the   unity  of  design,   so    evident 
throughout   the  universe.     Encke's  comet,  that 
remarkable  body  of  vapour,  which  revolves 
round  the  sun  in  about  three  and  a  half  years, 
proves,  by  its  existence,  that  gaseous  matter, 
or    vapour,    of    extraordinary    tenuity,    may 
float  around  our  great  luminary  in  given  times, 
and  in  a  given  orbit,  checked  only  by  a  resist- 
ing medium  of  still  more  extraordinary  tenu- 
ity.      There    is,    therefore,   no  argument,  a 
priori,  against   the  hypothesis  that  the  matter 
composing  our  globe  may  once  have  existed  in  a 
gaseous  state,  and  in  that  state  have  revolved 
round  the  sun.      We  might  even  go  farther, 
and  consider  with  La  Place,  that  our  whole 
sj'stem  is  but  a  condensation  into  parts,  doubt- 
less from  design,  of  that  matter  which  now  con- 
stitutes the  sun,  the  planets  and  their  satellites 
— matter  which  rotated  on  an  axis,  and  hence 
the  fact  that  all  the  planets  move  in  the  same 
direction.     In  support  of  this  view,  let  any  one 
weigh  the  evidence  recently  adduced  respect- 
ing  nebulae,   more   particularly  by  Sir  John 
Herschel,  and  he  will  have  some  difficulty  in 
resisting  the  impression  that  these  bodies  are 
enormous  masses  of  matter  in  the  act  of  con- 
densation.    If  all  the  matter  existing  in  the 
sun,  planets,  and  satellites  were  expanded  to, 
and     even    beyond     the     orbit    of     Uranus 
(l,800,000,000of  miles),  the  whole  mass  would 
still  be  but  a  speck  in  the  universe.      *  *  *  So 
long  as  matter  exists  in  the  state  of  gas  or 
vapour,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
different  kinds  would  be  permeable    to    each 
other ;  at    least  experiments  on  gases  would 
lead  to  this  inference.      Hence,  supposing,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  heat  was  suffi- 
ciently intense,  the  simple    non-metallic  sub- 
stances, and  the  vapours  of  the  various  metals, 
would  tend   to   mix   with   each  other.     This 
condition  of  things  would  not  continue  to  the 
external  part  of  the  sphere  or  spheroid,  the  exis- 
tence of  which  we  now  suppose  ;  for  the  tem- 
perature  would    become   less,   from   various 
obvious  causes   at   the   outer  parts,  and  the 
vapours  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  metals 
would  cease  from  want  of  the  necessary  heat 
to  exist.    They  would  tend  to  condense  and  to 
separate  from  the  mass   of   the  non-metallic 
simple  substances,  neglecting  for  the  moment 
any  chemical  affinity  which  may  exist  between 
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tiie  metals  and  certain  of  those  substances.  A 
condensation  of  the  particles  of  metallic  vapours 
would  cause  them  to  lose  their  support  among 
the  particles  of  gaseous  matter,  and  the  action 
of  gravity  would  tend  to  carry  them  towards 
the  centre  of  the  sphere;  but  as  they  could  not 
pass  beneath  the  point  where  the  heat  would 
again  convert  them  into  vapours,  we  should 
obtain  an  inner  sphere  on  spheroid  of  metallic 
vapours,  striving  to  condense,  surmounted  by 
a  body  of  the  non-metallic  simple  substances, 
which  could  readily  exist,  some  even  to  the 
extreme  superficies  of  the  whole  sphere  or 
spheroid,  at  a  greatly  inferior  temperature. 
We  must  not  here  neglect  the  action  of  gravity. 
It  has  been  assumed,  that  the  heat  being  suffi- 
cient to  counteract  this  action  to  a  certain 
amount,  all  terrestrial  matter  was  gaseous. 
The  struggle  between  these  antagonist  forces 
would  be  most  powerful,  for  as  the  volume 
of  gaseous  fluids  is  inversely  as  the  pressure 
to  which  they  are  exposed,  the  pressure  upon 
the  internal  portions  of  the  gaseous  sphere  or 
spheroid  would  be  enormous,  and  therefore, 
when,  from  that  radiation  of  heat  which  must 
take  place  into  the  cold  planetary  spaces, 
gravity  came  forcibly  into  action,  liquids  and 
solids  would  necessarily  result  from  this  cause 
alone,  and  particles  of  matter  be  squeezed 
together,  even  into  liquids  and  solids,  in  the 
interior,  which  would  retain  a  gaseous  form  on 
the  surface  at  the  same  or  higher  tempera- 
tures." 

The  above  quotations  are  sufficient  for  our 
purpose,  but  we  may  refer  to  that  from  the 
British  Queen  and  Statesman,  in  No.  5,  which 
tritely  condenses  the  opinion  sought  to  be  illus- 
trated. We  shall  reserve  our  remarks  upon 
the  above  until  our  next.  W.  C. 


SHALLOWNESS  OF  PERSECUTORS' 
PLEADINGS. 

To  suppress  by  the  law's  strong  arm  publica- 
tions which  advocate  the  principles  of  scepti- 
cism, to  silence  by  incarceration  and  fines  those 
who  oppose  the  prevalent  faith,  does  so  mani- 
festly testify  a  sense  of  danger  on  the  part  of 
those  who  use  such  means  to  prevent  free  dis- 
cussion, that  persecutors  feel  the  necessity  of 
pretending  a  reason  in  justification  of  their 
proceedings.  We  live  in  an  age,  in  which 
even  tyrants  are  obliged  to  profess  a  love  of 
liberty,  and  the  intolerant  to  give  something 
like  an  excuse  for  the  arbitrary  exercise  of 
their  power.  There  is  by  far  too  little  activity 
in  the  public  mind  ;  yet  there  is  enough  to 
cause  a  demand  for  reasons  why  it  should  re- 
nounce reason.  When  the  clergy  attempt  to 
deal  a  heavy  blow  to  mental  freedom,  it  is  not 
enough  that  they  should  say,  "  We  have  the 
power  and  we  will  it ;"  but  they  and  their 
civil  allies  must  cover  their  base  attack  with 
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an   appearance    of  right,  though  it  be]  with 
nothing  better  than  a  flimsy  sophism. 

In  this  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, in  this  Ught-of-the-gospel  country,  when 
societies  are  circulating  bibles  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  when  tract-societies  are  distribut- 
ing their  pamphlets  by  millions,  where  opu- 
lence, splendour,  and  power  are  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  clergy,  a  penny  periodical  is  a 
cause  of  alarm,  and  prisons  are  tenanted  that 
churches  may  he  kept  full. 

We  ask,  what  need  of  this  alarm  ?  And  we 
are  told  that  there  is  none  !  Still,  we  repeat, 
there  is  every  appearance  of  it,  or  why  should 
those  from  whom  no  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended be  confined  by  locks  and  bolts  and 
bars  that  would  outmatch  the  strength  of 
Hercules?  But  again  we  are  assured  that 
these  measures  are  not  resorted  to  in  dread  of 
the  efficacy  of  Infidel  arguments,  nor  from  a 
sense  of  the  insufficiency  of  orthodoxy  to  de- 
fend herself  by  her  own  strength.  No  !  "  The 
church  is  founded  upon  a  rock,  and  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it."  The 
cavils  of  the  sceptic  and  the  sneers  of  the 
scoffer  are  unavailing  against  that  which  the 
almighty  takes  under  his  protection,  and  the 
shafts  of  infidelity  must  for  ever  recoil  from 
Christianity's  impregnable  citadel. 

Let  us  try,  then,  say  we ;  and  that  is  a  fair 
challenge.  They  will  not  accept  it,  but  fly 
for  protection  behind  the  shield  of  the  law ; 
and  to  conceal  the  ignominy  of  their  retreat, 
cry  out,  "  who's  afraid." 

Until  the  fullest  liberty  of  expression  con- 
cerning the  tenets  of  religion  be  allowed,  we 
are  entitled  to  declare  that  l'eligion  is  unable  to 
stand  the  test  of  discussion.  With  all  the  ad- 
vantages possessed  by  the  supporters  of  ortho- 
doxy, let  infidelity  have  but  the  opportunity 
of  speaking  orally  and  through  the  press,  and 
not  a  day  shall  pass  without  witnessing  a  de- 
cline in  the  extent  and  resources  of  the  empire 
of  faith.  This  is  our  position  ;  and  we  will 
now  notice  the  attempt  often  made  to  dislodge 
us  from  it. 

Persecutors,  or,  if  they  like  the  other  name 
better,  prosecutors,  frequently  endeavour  to 
ward  off  the  conclusion  which  we  have  stated 
above,  by  pleading  somewhat  after  the  follow- 
ing manner :  "  So  long  as  you  confine  your- 
selves to  grave  argument,  and  serious  research, 
we  will  not  interfere  with  the  expression  of 
your  thoughts ;  but  when  not  content  with 
this  toleration,  you  have  recourse  to  invective 
and  ridicule,  when  you  indulge  in  abuse  and 
sarcasm  of  things  esteemed  most  holy,  out- 
raged public  feeling  demands  that  you  should 
be  punished.  Your  reasonings  are  not  feared  ; 
but  your  unrefined  attacks  upon  our  faith  are 
apt  to  seduce  the  vulgar ;  and,  therefore,  for 
the  sake  of  the  morals  of  the  community,  your 
licentiousness  must  be  checked." 

This  is   wonderfully  liberal !     How  over- 
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whelming  is  gospel  love  !  Sceptics  may  be 
deluged  with  vituperative  epithets,  by  the 
champions  of  "the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus/'their 
characters  may  be  assailed,  they  may  be  ac- 
cused of  the  vilest  motives,  and  the  whole 
force  of  wit  be  expended  to  bring  them  and 
their  most  hallowed  principles  into  contempt ; 
and  yet,  if  a  sceptic  let  fall  a  strong  expression, 
or  with  raillery,  would  shame  men  from  the 
folly  of  their  creeds,  he  is  to  be  thrust  into 
gaol.  We  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  persons, 
and  read  in  works,  purporting  to  be  apologies 
for  Christianity,  language  as  abusive  as  the 
English  vocabulary  will  supply  and  sarcasm  as 
withering  as  they  could  make  it.  Our  feelings 
are  not  to  be  respected.  It  is  not  supposed 
that  the  sentiments  we  entertain  and  which  we 
consider  essential  to  the  happiness  of  our 
fellow-creatures,  principles  for  which  we  would 
make  sacrifices  of  station  and  prosperity,  are 
as  dear  to  us  as  are  the  doctrines  of  a  re- 
ligionist to  him.  The  opponents  of  sceptical 
philosophy  may  let  fly  the  arrows  of  ridicule, 
but  the  same  weapons  we  may  not  use  in  re- 
turn. We  are  to  be  treated  as  though  we  had 
a  hide  like  a  hippopotamus,  while  they  are  to  be 
handled  as  tenderly  as  lambs. 

If  to  a  dominant  sect  were  conceded  the 
right  of  punishing  what  they  deemed  coarse  or 
sarcastic  attacks  upon  their  faith,  in  what  In- 
fidel production,  however  refined,  would  they 
not  perceive  the  characteristics  which,  in  their 
estimation,  would  entitle  them  to  inflict  their 
penalties.  If  argument  were  presented,  they 
would  not  admit  it.  They  would  either  shut 
their  eyes  or  be  blinded  by  prejudice,  and 
because  they  would  not  or  could  not  see  grave 
ratiocination,  would  declare  it  was  not  there. 
Reasoning  they  would  call  vituperative  decla- 
mation ;  statements  of  facts  would  appear 
nothing  better  than  slanderous  misrepresenta- 
tions ;  and  an  exposure  of  folly  they  would 
denominate  ridicule.  They  would  only  have 
to  make  a  charge  of  blasphemy,  say  that  it 
hurt  their  feelings,  and  then  pounce  upon  the 
offender. 

To  give  any  set  of  men  the  privilege  of  de- 
ciding the  manner  in  which  their  opinions 
shall  be  opposed,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
allow  them  to  judge  when  the  prescribed  style 
is  deviated  from,  is  manifestly  in  itself  unfair, 
because  it  bestows  on  one  sect  a  favour  which 
is  denied  to  others.  It  is  also  absurd  in  the 
extreme.  Of  two  contending  persons,  suppose 
one  to  say  to  the  other,  "I  will  engage  in 
combat  with  you  if  you  will  fight  as  I  tell  you, 
and  strike  as  I  shall  instruct  you,"  just  as 
reasonable  are  the  terms  offered  by  the  valiant 
Christians.  They  are  like  the  Irishman's  reci- 
procity, all  on  one  side.  I  know  little  of  mili- 
tary tactics,  yet  I  think  I  could  win  a  battle 
if  the  hostile  army  would  consent  to  put  itself 
und.-r  my  directions. 

But  suppose  the  opposition  of  serious  areru 
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ment  to  the  fundamentals  of  religion  were  per- 
mitted ;  suppose  orthodox  tribunals,  unoccupied 
by  prejudice,  were  never  to  punish  any  but  I 
strong  and  sarcastic  or  vituperative  expres- 
sions, we  nevertheless  contend  that  they  would 
be  violating  the  inalienable  rights  of  man. 

If,  in  the  course  of  investigation,  an  indi- 
vidual comes  to  a  conclusion  that  certain  pre- 
valent doctrines  are  absurd  and  pernicious  ;  if 
he  regards  a  book  usually  esteemed  sacred,  as 
so  abounding  with  errors,  and  so  replete  with 
degrading  and  monstrous  narrations,  that  its 
authorship  might  well  be  imputed  to  some 
such  fabled  being  as  the  devil ;  inasmuch  as 
these  are  his  sincere  convictions,  he  has  the 
right  to  say  so.  If  to  his  perceptions  any 
tenets  appear  ridiculous,  he  ought  to  be  per- 
mitted to  place  them  in  such  a  light  as  that 
their  nonsense  should  become  apparent  to 
others.  This  would  involve  invective  and 
ridicule.  But  both  being  essential  to  a  de- 
velopment and  declaration  of  individual  im- 
pressions of  truth,  the  use  of  both  cannot  be 
prevented  by  any  rule  of  right. 

Strong  language  and  ridicule  are  on  many 
occasions  perfectly  consistent  with  propriety  ; 
and  in  our  warfare  with  vice  and  error,  we 
should  often  fail  in  duty,  if  we  neglected 
these  efficient  means  of  destroying  error  and 
folly.  They  are  more  especially  legitimate 
when  employed  against  religion,  because  with 
the  majority  of  people,  religion  has  no  more 
hold  upon  their  minds  than  the  fastening- 
made  by  the  solemnity  with  which  pious  ab- 
surdity enshrouds  itself.  Nonsense  allied  with 
gravity  is  sooner  exploded  by  a  little  well- 
directed  raillery,  than  by  a  thousand  volumes 
of  laboured  abstract  refutations.  With  the 
greater  number  of  persons,  religious  belief  is 
nothing  more  than  a  sentiment  of  awe  con- 
nected with  certain  forms,  ceremonies,  books, 
and  names,  which  feeling  might  have  been 
formed  with  reference  to  any  nursery  tale,  if 
the  same  means  had  been  adopted  as  have 
been  used  to  produce  veneration  for  a  certain 
book  of  stories.  Profound  argument  scarcely 
touches  this  feeling,  which  mostly  prevents 
ihe  proper  exercise  of  judgment ;  and,  there- 
fore, to  make  individuals  susceptible  of  ra- 
tional conviction,  they  must  be  made  to  look 
with  less  reverence  upon  the  mystic  veil 
which  hides  the  absurdities  of  the  object  of 
their  worship,  and  shuts  out  the  light  of  truth. 

To  say  that  the  course  we  are  now  defend- 
ing is  uncharitable,  is  to  give  a  very  different 
interpretation  to  the  word  charity,  than  the 
signification  of  it  which  sound  sense  sanctions. 
That  conduct  is  most  charitable  which  does 
the  greatest  good.  Because  people  hug  their 
delusions,  it  forms  no  part  of  benevolence  to 
refrain  from  exposing  the  deception ;  and 
philanthropy  disowns  that  milk-and-water 
kindness  which  would  not  couch  a  blind  man 
to  avoid  giving  the  pain  of  the  operation. 
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The  feelings  of  unreasoning  believers  may  be 
hurt  by  controversy  ;  but,  whether  is  the  tem- 
porary uneasiness  occasioned  by  the  conflicts 
of  opinions,  or  the  stagnation  which  must  in- 
evitably ensue  from  a  cessation  of  discussion, 
the  greater  evil  1  There  are  some  men,  as 
Thomas  Paine  says,  who  may  be  reasoned  out 
of  error,  and  there  are  others  who  must  be 
shocked  into  thought.  I  wish  the  number 
was  not  so  large  of  those  in  whom  there  is  no 
chance  of  exciting  mental  activity,  and  whom 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  arouse  from  the 
slumber  of  blind  faith,  except  by  placing 
something  before  them  which  will  startle. 
We  must,  however,  deal  with  the  public 
mind  as  we  find  it ;  and  we  will,  despite  the 
persecution  of  power  in  this  world,  and  the 
threats  of  priests  with  reference  to  the  next, 
unflinchingly  denounce  sanctified  imposture, 
and  expose  theological  delusions.  H.  J. 


[The  following1  is  inserted  at  the  request  of  a  cor- 
respondent, and  is  extracted  from  the  New  Moral 
World,  vol.  1,  no.  15,  third  enlarged  series.  The  radical 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  tactics  of  that 
paper  since  this  article  appeared  in  its  columns  will 
be  sufficiently  evident  to  its  present  readers,  with- 
out any  comment  from  us.] 


"SPEAK  OUT  SIR."— Teacher  in  old  Society. 

"  S is  a  philosopher.    He  felt  he  could  do  more 

good  by  handling  gently  the  prejudices  of  the  peo- 
ple; by  supplying  the  public  mind  with  food  ac- 
cording to  its   capacity;    who,  after  reading  his 
work,  would  take  him  to  be  the  man  which  you  and 
I  take  him  to  be  1    Men  are  not  yet  prepared  for 
the  truth.     Our  great  literary  men  give  as  much  of 
the  truth  as  they  think  the  people  can  bear." 
Thus  writes  my  friend  ;  and  similar  opinions 
are  frequently  expressed  by  many  well-dis- 
posed, intelligent,  but  timid  persons.     To  my 
mind  there  seems  to  be  something  implied  in 
these  expressions  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of 
honesty.      They  require  a  sacrifice  of  that 
open-minded  expression  of  what  we  are  sin- 
cerely convinced  is  truth — a  clog  on  that  free 
expression   of   our  sentiments  and  feelings, 
which  characterises  the  truly  honest  man ;  an 
embargo  on  our  generous  exertions  to  extend 
to   our  less-favoured  neighbours  the  know- 
ledge which  was  freely  bestowed  on  us  by  our 
more  talented  predecessors  and  cotempora- 
ries.     Who  are  the  great  literary  characters 
who  dole  out  knowledge  by  the  drachm,  in- 
stead of  giving  it  without  measure  ?    Are  they 
those  book-makers  who  "  rack  their  brains 
for  lucre ;  or  who,  by  the  aid  of  the  pub- 
lisher, aim  to  secure  for  themselves  a  niche  in 
the  Temple  of  Fame  ?     In  either  case  the 
expression,    without   reserve,    of    unpopular 
truths  would,  generally,  defeat  the  end  pro- 
posed;   which,   it  will  be   seen,  is  not  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  but  of  the  scribe  or  the 
orator — the  candidate  for  the  people's  cash, 
their  loud  huzzas,  or  both.     To  secure  this 
end,  the  line  of  conduct  must  be  of  the  creep- 
ing, crawling,  cringing,   succumbing,  mystify  - 
wards  rationality  was  not  produced  by  the  ad- 
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ing  order;  and,  by  ho  means  characterised 
by  that  dignity  of  demeanour  and  loftiness  of 
sentiment  which  stamp  the  full  value  upon 
the  acts  and  precepts  of  the  free  speaker. 
Yet  this  method  of  dark-enlightening — of 
diluting  a  little  bit  of  truth  xoith  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  superstition  of  the  day,  is  the 
standard  which  is  endeavoured  to  be  set  up 
as  best  calculated  to  clear  away  the  mists  of 
error,  and  of  infusing  truth  into  the  public 
mind.  Why  do  not  these  kind  and  consi- 
derate men  attempt  to  fix  up  a  screen  to  pre- 
vent the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  injuring  the 
bodies  of  those  who  have  passed  the  winter 
amidst  the  snows  of  polar  regions  ? 

As  it  is  pleasant  and  cheering  to  be  warmed 
by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  god  of  day 
from  behind  a  dense  cloud,  which  has  made 
the  blood  to  run  through  our  veins  with  a 
chilly  coldness ;  so  it  is  refreshing  and  delight- 
ful to  have  a  stream  of  cloudless  reason,  flow- 
ing freely  into  the  mind  after  passing  from  the 
withering  influence  of  priestly  superstitions. 
What  is  more  calculated  to  chase  away  error 
than  unalloyed  truth  ?  What  is  more  certain, 
to  clear  the  mental  world  of  the  owls  of  igno- 
rance, and  the  bats  and  phantoms  of  super- 
stition, than  unmixed  material  philosophy  and 
the  true  science  of  mind  ? 

Who,  that  is  in  possession  of  the  truth  on 
any  given  question,  is  to  decide  which  quan- 
tity of  it  the  public  mind  is  capable  of  bearing, 
and  in  what  way  he  shall  mete  out  the  small 
periodical  modicum,  so  as  not  to  create  a 
surfeit?  The  public  mind  is  composed  of 
individual  minds  as  diversified  as  are  the 
leaves  of  a  forest :  and  is  it  because  many 
stunted  shrubs  drag  on  a  sickly  existence, 
overshadowed  by  lofty  trees,  that  the  latter 
are  to  be  deprived  of  more  light  and  moisture 
than  is  sufficient  for  the  debilitated  constitu- 
tions of  the  former  ?  Surely  not.  Then  let 
all  who  have  the  power  and  will  help  to  waft 
intelligence  through  the  land,  and  "give  it 
with  all  their  might."  "  Let  their  light  so 
shine  before  men,"  &c,  and  we  shall  reap  the 
good  fruit  in  a  rapid  progress  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  mind,  which  has  taken  such  gigantic 
strides  during  the  last  few  years. 

It  may  be  useful  to  inquire  to  what  class  of 
men  we  are  indebted  for  this  railroad  speed 
in  mental  reformation ;  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  milk-and-water  opponents  of  the  political 
and  theological  superstitions  of  "  our  ances- 
tors" have  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  the  traces 
of  their  career  are  scarcely  to  be  discovered  ; 
whilst  the  bold  and  fearless  attacks  of  Paine, 
Palmer,  Voltaire,  Volney,  Mirabeau,  D'Hol- 
bach,  Shelley,  Owen,  &c,  still  flourish  in  all 
their  pristine  vigour ;  and  are  now  by  means 
of  numerous  cheap  editions  of  their  works, 
with  the  aid  of  the  great  political  agitations 
of  the  last  half  century,  exerting  a  very 
powerful  influence  in  the  enlightenment  of 
the  human  mind.     This  great  movement  to- 
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vacates  of  a  mixture  of  science  and  hunAugM 
bv   an   intermediate    superstition.       It  was 
crTeeted  by  the  calm  and  dignified  proclama- 
tion of  the  deductions  of  science     The  nigh 
minded  men  of   our   own   age   having   ms 
covered  the  error  of  the  trashy  superstitions 
ot  the  day ;  and  being  in  possession  of .know- 
ledge which  they  deemed  to  be  of  the  highest 
value  to  mankind,  resolved  to  publish  it ;  and 
in  a  way  too  that  was  not  to  be  misunder- 
stood by  a  mind  of  ordinary  capacity;  but 
these  were  not  timid  men;  they  were  not 
actuated    by  the   result   of    the   calcu  ation 
"  shall  I  gain  or  lose  by     speaking  out    in 
favour  of  the  new  views;"  no,  they  saw  it 
was  right,  and  resolved  to  do  it;  they  were 
not  to  be  deterred  by  the  fiery  threats  of 
superstition,  or  by  the  more  tangible  punish- 
ments  of  the  ruling  political  faction;  nor  to 
be  allured  from  their  proposed  course  by  the 
attraction  of  wealth  ;  and  never  were  men  so 
influenced  and  determined,  having  truth  tor 
their  polar  ;star,  numbered  amongst  the  un- 
successful. 

Still,  it  is  pertinaciously  urged,  that  "you 
cannot  make  men  rational  all  at  once."  Well, 
we  can't  help  that :  the  question  then  is,  can 
they  be  made  rational  quickest  by  a  glimmer- 
ing of  mental  light,  or  by  the  full  Maze  of 
the  meridian  sun  of  knowledge  f 

The  line  of  march  from  superstition  to  phi- 
losophy has  been  likened  to  a  pass  through  a 
deep,  muddy  swamp  to  the  green  hills  and 
rich  plains  beyond.     Now,  what  should  we 
think  of  a  fortunate  man,  who  had  been  con- 
ducted through  the  mire  and  safely  landed  by 
the  directing  hand  of  another,  turning  round, 
as  soon  as  he  had  satisfied  himself  of  his 
security  and  elevated  position,  and  saying  to 
those  whom  he  had  left  behind  over-head  in 
superstitious  mud,    "My  good  friends,   you 
have  not  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  carry 
you  to  this  beautiful  region ;  there  is  a  nice 
place  there  mid-way  between  us,  I  advise 
you  to  get  there  as  soon  as  you  can,   the 
swamp  is  only  half  the  depth  there,  you  will 
only  be  up  to  your  waist  in  the  mire ;  you 
can  exist  there  comfortably,  never  mind  the 
stench ;  pay  a  priest  of  moderate  doctrines, 
and  thank  your  stars  matters  are  no  worse." 
I  think  we  should  hardly  set  down  this  person 
as  acting  on  the  Social  principle,    "  Do  unto 
others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you." 
Then  let  us  all,  according  to  our  abilities  and 
opportunities,  do  the  utmost  in  our  power  to 
make  superstition  fly  the  land,  awed  by  the 
independence  and  boldness  of  our  actions,  and 
the  gentleness  and  kindness  of  our  manners. 
How  cheering  it  is  to  see  a  man  walking 
erect  in  all  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  amid  a 
population  of  bending  and  crouching  slaves : 
his  deportment    and  conduct  command  the 
respect  and  frequently  the  esteem  of  his  oppo- 
nents in  spite  of  themselves,  and  shield  him 
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from  that  system  of  petty  persecution,  which 
the  cowardly-valiant  never  fail  to  inflict  on 
the  timid  holder  of  unfashionable  opinions. 
Let  no  man  set  himself  up  as  the  meter  out  • 
of  scanty  supplies  of  knowledge,  regulated 
by  the  cold  scale  of  calculating  interest  or  of 
palsied  timidity  ;  hut  reflect  the  light  which 
illumines  his  own  mind  to  cheer  the  dark 
soul   of   the  unfortunate   superstitious,    and 
kindly  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  direct  his 
footsteps  in  the  path  of  an  enlightened  philo- 
sophy of  virtue  and  happiness.   In  fine,  speak 
and  act  the  truth,  "  without  mystery,  mixture 
of  error,  or  fear  of  man,"  and  there  can  be 
no  apprehension  of  the  result.       s      < 


NOTICE  TO  COBBESPONDENTS. 

A  Member  of  Congress— The  Communication 
cannot  appear,  unless  with  the  writer's  signature 

James  Allen,  Badcliffe  Bridge,  is  thanked  lor 
his  exertions,  and  directed  to  use  this  notice  as  au- 
thority for  the  collection  of  subscriptions  which  may 
be  forwarded  as   usual. -M.  Byall,    Secretary,  6, 

North  Place,  Lambeth.  . 

A  E.N.  Birmingham.— The  communication  would 

have  been  acceptable,  had  not  the  arguments  previ- 
ously appeared  in  C.  Southwell's  Letters  to  the 
Socialists.  The  article  appears  in  another  column 
We  agree  with  him  that  when  the  JVeiv  Moral 
World"  First  came  out  all  parties  were  denounced 
whether  religious  or  political.  The  bible  was  looked 
upon  and  spoken  of  with  the  utmost  contempt.  The 
religious  were  called  insane,  and  treated  as  lunatics. 
And  the  right  of  every  man  and  woman  to  speak  his 
or  her  thoughts  was  advocated.  But  now  the  tone  is 
cli<vrioPC(i "  , 

The  letter  of  "  A  Young  Socialist,"  shall  receive 

our  earliest  attention.  '       .        ._;-.«.„ 

J.  C.  J.  writes  us,  "As  you  do  not  believe  m  the 
divinity  of  the  Christian  religion,  I  shall,  lor  the  be- 
nefit of  your  immortal  soul  lay  some  of  its  proojs  be- 
fore you,  so  that  when  the  '  day  ol  judgment  comes 
you  may  not  be  able  to  say  that  no  one  would  instruct 
you;  and  for  doing  this  important  service  I  expect 
your  thanks  and  the  thanks  of  almighty  god  ;  —to 
be  sure  he  does.  This  is  the  true  proselitizing  rule 
acted  upon  by  our  parsons  and  missionaries ;  did  tney 
not  in  the  majority  of  cases,  obtain  the  golden  thanks 
of  this  world  or  anticipate  a  chief  seat  in  king- 
dom-come," the  heathen  both  of  our  own  and  othei 
countries  maybe  damned  for  them  and  welcome. 
The  following  is  proof  the  first,  and  may  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  the  remainder,  "How  can  you  reject  the 
divinity  of  our  Saviour,  when  it  is  proved  in  the  IN  cw 
Testament  by  the  statement  of  Mary  and  the  dream 
of  Joseph,  that  he  was  miraculously  born ;  and  that 
even  a  star  moved  out  of  its  place  to  throw  alight 
upon  the  new-born  omnipotence?" 

Mr.  W.  Cobham  was  the  donor  of  the  ±1,  whicu 
appeared  in  No.  11  to  W,  C. 

In  the  Beportof  the  Committee  of  the  John  Sheet 
Ball  in  No.  13,  we  have  stated  that  a  pound  was  sub- 
scribed in  the  room,  we  beg  leave  to  acknowledge  l 
as  a  donation  by  Mr.  Birch. 

Plan  of  Organization  for  an  Anti-Persecl 
tion  Union.— The  Committee  who  are  now  engagci 
in  preparing  a  plan  will  gladly  receive  suggestions 
Address,  H.  Hetherington,  Wine  Office  Court 
Fleet  Street.  .  ,  ■  , 
Many  persons  having  inquired  for  Mr.  Holyoake 
lecture  in  defence  of  Mr.  Southwell,  intitled  «  Ih 
Spirit  of  Bonner  in  the  Disciples  of  Jesus,  &c 
are  informed  that  the  Second  Edition  can  be  had  o 
Hetherington,  and  Watson,  London;  and  from  th 
usual  booksellers. 

Printed  by  G.  J.  Holyoake,  179,  Broomhall  Stree 
Sheffield;  and  Published  for  him  by  all  Liben 
Booksellers,— Saturday,  April  2,  1812. 
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IS  THERE  A  GOD? 
x. 

"  Thou  great  first  cause,  least  understood." — Pope. 
"  Now,  when  the  multitude  of  animals  is  considered, 
the  number  of  parts  in  each,  their  figure  and  fitness, 
the  faculties  depending  upon  them,  the  variety  of 
species,  the  complexity  of  structure,  the  success 
in  so  many  cases,  and  felicity  of  the  result,  we  can 
never  reflect,  without  the  profoundest  adoration, 
upon  the  character  of  that  being  from  whom  all 
these  things  have  proceeded:  we  cannot  help  ac- 
knowledging, lohat  an  exertion  of  benevolence 
creation  was." — Paley. 

Pope  was  one  of  those  men  whose  mental 
eyes  were  occasionally  opened,  and  who  "  saw 
men  as  trees  walking."  At  least  he  had  un- 
questionable glimpses  of  truth,  perhaps  with- 
out suspecting-  it.  That  the  theological  "  first 
cause"  is  little  understood,  and  little  likely  to 
be,  is  true,  seeing  that  it  ranks  among  the  non- 
understandables,  which  no  man  can  compre- 
hend. The  cook  in  Lord  Hoppergollop  shouted 
with  amazing  philosophy, 

What  is  impossible  can't  be, 
And  never,  never  comes  to  pass, 

except,  perhaps,  in  the  hands  of  divines.  Reli- 
gionists have  borrowed  the  dictionary  of  Napo- 
leon or  Mirabeau,  in  which  the  word  "  impos- 
sible" is  found  not;  meaning,  in  their  case,  that 
no  absurdity  is  impossible  with  them  ;  they 
gather  nonsense  under  their  wings  as  the  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens,  and  they  warm  and 
nourish  the  brood  of  folly.  In  proving  the 
existence  of  a  god  they  leap  difficulties  like 
young  hunters  do  five-barred  gates.  Beating 
the  Birmingham  magistrate,  who  visited  a 
culprit  with  the  "  most  severest"  punishment, 
they  bolster  up  their  incomprehensible  dogmas 
with  the  most  sublimest  reasons.  Their  pits  of 
the  ridiculous,  like  those  of  Milton,  in  their 
"  lowest  deep  contain  a  lower  deep  still."  Reli- 
gion has  been  not  only  the  cholera  of  morality, 
producing  its  '« awful  cases"  every  day,  and 
the  toothe-ache  of  humanity,  generating  ex- 
cruciating tortures  every  hour ;  but  is  also  the 
paralysis  of  reason,  the  charnel-house  of  com- 
mon sense. 

In  the  last  chapter  an  attempt  was  made  to 
resolve  the  fictions  of  poets  into  their  pristine 
elements — fancies ;  and  to  refer  them  to  their 
common  ground — mythology.  The  personifi- 
cations of  poetry  are   truly  delightful  when 
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regarded  as  such.  It  is  in  this  sense  mytholygy 
continues  so  attractive.  He  had  a  pleasing 
conception  of  it  who  styled  it,  the  "  daughter 
of  natural  philosophy  embellished  by  poetry." 
Modern  religions  have  little  that  is  elevating 
in  their  compositions.  Compact  systems  of 
mind  stultifications,  machines  of  political  op- 
pression, pretext  of  extortions,  perpetual 
sources  of  mysticisms,  moroseness,  cruelty, 
and  gloom  ;  they  are  the  night-mares  of 
humanity,  and  blast,  like  the  sirocco,  man's 
fairest  hopes. 

In  strict  sense,  mythology  to  us  is  the  his- 
tory of  worn-out  religions  and  superannuated 
gods,  which  intelligence  and  science  have  dis- 
carded. A  very  little  foresight  is  sufficient  to 
satisfy  us  that  all  present  religions  and  gods 
are  the  mythology  of  posterity,  who  will 
regard  our  frenzies  and  fooleries  just  as  we 
regard  the  superstitious  vagaries  of  our  infatu- 
ated and  priestridden  forefathers. 

The  conceptions  of  the  ancients  on  religion 
often  far  outstripped  anything  modern  pietists 
can  claim  ;  their  god  Pan,  the  mighty  emblem 
of  all  things  existent,  to  whom  Orpheus  sang 
so  sweetly,  testifies  an  enlargement  of  mind 
that  would  be  deemed  Atheistical  in  our  day. 
Nature  gave  birth  to  their  god,  with  us  it  is 
the  reverse,  god  creates  our  nature.  The 
wisest  among  ancient  worshippers  used  to 
adore  "  Nature  as  the  mother  of  the  gods." 
This  fact  demonstrates  the  keen  perception 
formerly  possessed  by  some  minds,  of  the 
origin  of  the  various  beliefs  which  have 
plagued  the  world  on  religious  matters. 

The  economy  which  has  crept  into  modern 
devotion,  that  has  led  it  to  retain  but  one  god 
in  pay,  is  a  circumstance  which,  compared  with 
the  religious  prodigality  of  ancient  nations  in 
these  particulars,  might  be  considered  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  any  moderate  Atheist  that  reli- 
gion is  "  going  the  way  of  all  flesh  ;"  or  to  use 
a  commercial  illustration  more  likely  to  be 
comprehended  in  these  money-grubbing  days 
— that  the  markets  of  imposition  and  nonsense 
are  glutted,  and  consequently  all  demand  will 
cease  naturally.  Against  this  conclusion,  how- 
ever, facts,  history,  and  experience  cry  aloud. 
Credulity  is  still  so  rife,  people  to  impose  upon 
it  so  plentiful,  and  religion  so  convenient  an 
instrument  for  the  purpose,  that  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  "  help  the  lord"  away,  ages 
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will  elapse  before  religion  will  cast  its  last, 
"  longing,  lingering  look"  on  the  fair  world  it 
has  so  long  marred,  on  the  scene  of  its  plunder 
and  theatre  of  its  oppression.  Again,  all 
changes  to  he  permanently  beneficial  should 
be  made  advisedly,  deliberately,  and  with  the 
clearest  perceptions  of  the  reasons  for  them. 
In  this  case  has  it  been  done?  When  man 
reduced  his  gods  from  many  to  three,  and 
again  from  three  to  one,  he  fancied  he  simpli- 
fied his  faith,  which  was  true ;  and  he  also 
thought  he  reached  the  truth,  which  was  a 
mistake  :  to  reach  that  a  still  further  reduction 
must  take  place.  Arithmetically  lessening  the 
number  of  gods,  and  stopping  short  of  the 
cipher,  betrayed  rather  a  laggardly  laziness  of 
adoration,  than  a  perception  of  the  truth.  It 
was  saving  a  great  deal  of  trouble  without 
assigning  a  logical  reason  for  it.  To  accelerate 
the  next  reduction,  and  hasten  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  empire  of  faith,  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  established,  do  we  labour.  For 
upon  the  same  principle  that  Mirabeau  con- 
tended, to  Madam  Jay,  that  if  probity  did 
not  exist  we  ought  to  invent  it ;  so  with 
Atheism,  if  its  truth  was  less  clearly  seen  than 
it  is,  it  would  be  policy  to  teach  it  to  cure 
fanaticism,  religious  oppression,  and  cruelty. 

Atheism  is  modest  and  unpretending,  religion 
arrogant  and  presumptious ;  the  first  is  satisfied 
with  realities,  the  other  rejects  them  with  scorn 
and  contempt :  professing  humility  it  aspires 
to  the  skies,  although  its  only  pathway  must  be 
round  the  very  babel  of  mental  confusion.  It  is 
said  that  Atheism  must  make  but  little  progress 
in  the  popular  mind,  because  its  abstractions 
are  too  refined  and  its  metaphysics  too  subtile 
for  common  comprehension.  This  objection  is 
not  good  on  the  other  side  the  question,  be- 
cause the  mulitude  have  been  taught  to  adore 
without  disputing,  and  have  been  commended 
for  their  faith  in  the  proportion  that  it  was 
baseless  and  without  foundation.  But  when 
men  generally  are  set  to  examine  the  reasons 
of  their  belief/will  not  the  same  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  subtile  abstractions  weaken  their 
preconceived  notions  ?  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  Atheism  rests  on  realities — the 
antipodes  of  metaphysical  refinements,  and  airy 
nothingnesses,  and  is  the  science  of  things  as 
they  are.  It  has  matter  to  rely  upon  which  the 
mind  can  easily  comprehend,  a  little  careful 
thought  will  be  sufficient  to  master  its  first 
principles,  and  a  very  modicum  of  industry  will 
consistently  apply  these  principles  to  the  solu- 
tion of  every  spiritual  sophistry.  We  do  not 
despair  of  making  every  part  of  the  subject 
quite  plain  and  clear  to  the  popular  mind.  For 
this  purpose  the  plainest  language  is  studiously 
used.  Knowledge  of  any  kind  will  never  work 
out  its  high  destiny  until  in  the  heads  of  the 
mass.  The  few  are  too  apt  to  conserve,  or  use 
it  to  puff  conceit  and  swell  importance,  and 
they  have  never  made  an  honest  use  of  it.    The 
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mass  are  free  from  conventional  trammels  in  a 
degree    that  encourages  the    impartation   of'i 
knowledge  to  them  from  the  certainty  of  its, 
being  honestly  applied. 

There  is  an  argument  drawn  from  the  pre- 
sence of  misery  in  the  world,  considered  in 
relation  to  god's  attributes  of  goodness  and  ' 
power  peculiarly  adopted  for  common  appre- 
hension, though  not  more  conclusive  than  a 
host  of  others ;  its  effects  will  stagger  the 
strongest  belief  and  shake  the  firmest  faith. 
Origen  Bachelor,  a  controversialist  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  calls  the  consideration  of 
it  the  strongest  reason  for  Atheism.  We  have 
before  incidentally  alluded  to  it  and  now  shall 
examine  it,  and  the  objections  urged  on  the 
contrary  more  at  large. 

Theologians  contend  that  god  is  a  being  of 
infinite  goodness  and  power — and  indeed  if 
not  supposed  to  be  so,  it  would  not  be  worth 
contending  about.  But  who  can  see  the  misery 
and  wickedness  abroad  in  the  earth,  the  op- 
pression of  poverty  and  the  pride  of  wealth, 
how  right  ineffectually  struggles  against  might, 
and  outraged  humanity  cries  for  redress  and 
no  ear  regards  and  no  arm  is  stretched  out  to 
save,  and  not  exclaim,  where,  where  is  eternal 
goodness,  and  show  us  infinite  power  ?  If 
with  Boz  we  reflect  on  life's  sad  vicissitudes, 
how  regularly  things  go  on  from  day  to  day 
in  the  same  unvarying  round  ;  how  youth  and 
beauty  dies  and  uly  griping  age  lives  tottering 
on ;  how  crafty  avarice  grows  rich,  and  manly 
honest  hearts  are  poor  and  sad ;  how  few  they 
are  who  tenant  the  stately  houses,  and  how 
many  those  who  lie  in  noisesome  pens,  or  rise 
each  day  and  lay  them  down  at  night,  and  live 
and  die  father  and  son,  mother  and  child,  race 
upon  race,  and  generation  upon  generation, 
without  a  home  to  shelter  them  or  the  energies 
of  one  single  man  directed  to  their  aid ;  how 
ignorance  is  punished,  and  never  taught ;  how 
jail-doors  gape  and  gallows'  loom  for  thousands 
urged  towards  them  by  circumstances  darkly  cur- 
taining their  very  cradle  heads,  but  for  which 
they  might  earn  their  honest  bread  and  live  in 
peace ;  how  many  die  in  soul  and  have  no 
chance  of  life ;  how  many  who  can  scarcely  go 
astray,  be  they  vicious  as  they  may,  turn 
haughtily  from  the  crushed  and  stricken  wretch 
wrho  can  scarcely  do  otherwise ;  how  much  in- 
justice and  misery  there  is,  and  yet  how  the 
world  rolls  on  from  year  to  year  alike  careless 
and  indifferent,  no  man  seeking  to  remedy  or 
redress.  Sick  at  heart  the  mind  turns  from 
such  contemplation.  What  a  hollow  mockery 
of  human  torture  it  is,  to  be  told  that  a  god  of 
boundless  power  and  goodness  reigns,  who  can  and' 
yet  does  not  remedy  all  this.  All  sober  feeling 
is  outraged,  common  sense  is  set  at  defiance, 
every  thing  revolts  at  the  supposition  and  re- 
fuses to  dwell  upon  so  glaring  an  impossibility. 
To  affirm  that  it  can  do  it  and  does  not  is  to 
pourtray  a  monster,  not  a  father.     To  assume 
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the  will  to  redress  while  the  evil  is  left  unre 
moved,  is  to  proclaim,  the  pitiable  helplessness  of 
that  which  is  styled  omnipotent.  To  contend 
for  the  union  of  will  and  power  without  limit,  in 
the  face  of  the  fact  that  they  are  unexercised,  is 
the  essence  of  effrontery,  the  climax  of  impos- 
sibility and  absurdity.  The  existence  of  misery 
znd  pain  then  is  proof  positive  that  there  is  no  god. 
The  poor  man  has  only  to  look  atjhis  own  fire- 
side, contemplate  the  misery  of  his  domestic 
hearth,  and  without  the  refinement  of  learned 
thought  or  erudite  research  the  important  truth 
is  plain. 

G.  J.  H. 
(To  be  Continued.) 

POLICY  versus  PRINCIPLE. 


TO  THE  SOCIALISTS  OF  ENGLAND. 

LETTER  IX. 

"  Honesty  IS  the  best  Policy." 

Amongst  Mr.  Southwell's  papers,  which  came  into 
our  possession  upon  his  incarceration,  we  found 
the  following,  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  New 
Moral  World;  thinking  it  the  best  proof  which 
could  be  offered  of  Mr.  Southwell's  consistency, 
we  determined  to  publish  it.  Mr.  Fleming's  reasons 
for  not  inserting  it  are  attached.  W.  C. 


'Licensing  a  Social  Lecturer. — Mr.  Buchanan, 
the  Socialist  lecturer,  appeared  at  the  Borough 
Court  on  Tuesday,  and  said  he  applied  under  the 
52  Geo.  III.,  c.  155,  for  a  license  to  preach.  He 
made  the  application,  he  said,  with  the  view  of  put- 
ting a  stop  to  the  vexatious  proceedings  which  had 
lately  been  taken  against  him  and  those  holding 
similar  opinions.  Mr.  Maude  said  all  he  could  do 
would  be  to  grant  a  certificate  that  the  party  had 
taken  the  oaths.  Mr.  Buchanan  said  he  was  aware 
of  that,  and  that  the  oaths  were  those  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy,  which  he  was  noAv  quite  willing  to 
take.  There  was  some  misunderstanding  on  a 
former  occasion  ;  and  on  further  consideration,  he 
found  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  enter 
into  any  explanation  of  the  oaths.  Mr.  Maude 
said  the  reason  he  could  not  administer  the  oaths 
before,  was  the  answer  Mr.  Buchanan  gave  to  a 
particular  question.  He  should  repeat  that  ques- 
tion, which  was  whether  he  (Mr.  Buchanan)  con- 
sidered these  oaths  binding  on  his  conscience,  inas- 
much as  he  believed  in  a  future  state  after  death  of 
rewards  and  punishments.  Mr.  Buchanan  said  he 
should  answer  that  question  in  the  affirmative.  He 
then  took  the  oaths,  and  made  the  declaration 
under  19  Geo.  III.,  c.  44,  and  received  his  certificate 
of  having  done  so." — Sun,  Friday  Evening,  August 
14,  1840. 

It  was  not  without  feelings  of  grief  and  a 
deep  sense  of  humiliation,  that  the  writer  of 
this  article  transcribed  the  above  paragraph. 
The  effects  of  which  upon  the  public  mind  he 
dare  scarce  trust  himself  to  speak.  Of  Mr. 
Buchanan  he  knows  nothing,  except  in  con- 
nection with  the  Social  principles,  of  which  he 
is  a  distinguished  advocate.  The  following 
remarks,  therefore,  will  not  refer  to  him  in 
particular,  but  to  all  those  who  are  prepared 
to  adopt  the  same  course  of  conduct — if  his 
name  is  here  used,  it  is  because  he  is  the  prin- 
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cipal  actor  in  the  scene.  In  the  above  para 
graph,  Mr.  Buchanan  is  made  to  say  that  the 
oath  was  simply  one  of  form,  relating  to 
allegiance  and  supremacy ;  let  us  see  how  far 
this  is  borne  out  by  facts.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  oath :  "  Every  person  dissenting 
from  the  church  of  England  in  holy  orders, 
being  a  preacher  or  teacher  of  a  congregation 
of  dissenting  Protestants,  shall  take  the  oaths 
and  subscribe  to  the  declaration  against  popery, 
required  by  the  1  Wm.  &  Mary."  And  shall 
also  make  and  subscribe  to  a  declaration,  in 
the  words  following  :  "  I,  R.  B.,  do  solemnly 
declare,  in  the  presence  of  almighty  god,  that 
I  am  a  Christian  and  a  Protestant,  and,  as 
such,  that  I  believe  that  the  scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  commonly  re- 
ceived among  Protestant  churches,  do  contain 
the  revealed  will  of  God,  and  that  I  do  receive 
the  same  as  the  rule  of  my  doctrine  and  prac- 
tice." This  was  pretty  well,  but  not  enough 
for  Mr.  Maude,  who  having  caught  his  victim, 
tied  him  to  a  stake,  where,  "  bear-like,  he  was 
obliged  to  fight  the  course."  He  made  our 
Social  missionary,  the  propounder  of  truth, 
without  mystery,  mixture  of  error,  or  fear  of' 
man,  declare,  in  open  day,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  that  he  believed  in  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments.  This  new  light, 
this  novel,  spiritual  illumination  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan, will  certainly  surprise  plain,  straight- 
forward men,  who  remember  that  no  longer 
ago  than  July  26, 1840  (not  yet  a  little  month), 
a  letter  was  addressed  by  that  gentleman  to 
the  editor  of  the  New  Moral  Wwld,  in  which 
he  said,  u  I  am  very  much  against  the  princi- 
ple of  submitting  to  any  tests  or  declarations, 
but  if  the  opposite  party  are  determined  to 
make  us  do  so,  on  their  heads  be  the  wrong,  if 
any.  We  shall  be  clear,  in  public  estimation, 
of  any  inconsistency  and  moral  guilt."  Here 
it  may  be  asked,  how  Mr.  Buchanan  can  re-? 
concile  it  to  his  duty  to  submit  to  any  tests  or 
declarations,  if  he  reject  them  upon  principle. 
This  is  the  age  of  strange  doctrines ;  among 
which,  that  here  put  forth  with  such  coolness  and 
plausibility,  certainly  claims  the  first  rank. 
We  are  told,  by  an  expounder  of  Socialism,  that 
principle  may  be  trifled  with  upon  occasion,  of 
which  occasion  of  course  we  ourselves  must  be 
the  judges  ;  and  after  having  violated  truth  and 
honesty,  we  are  to  turn  round  with  the  greatest 
nonchalance  and  self-sufficiency,  and  say,  "  O  ! 
'tis  not  our  faults ;  we  would  be  honest,  if 
Mr.  Kidd  did  not  play  the  scare-crow  and 
frighten  us  from  our  propriety  :  on  him  then 
be  the  wrong,  if  any."  If  any,  says  our  friend, 
as  though  his  own  conduct  left  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  of  its  existence.  Such  an  expression 
from  the  mouth  of  a  public  teacher,  especially 
a  teacher  of  Socialism,  is  highly  injudicious 
(to  use  no  stronger  term),  especially  at  the 
present  moment,  when  public  virtue,  and  the 
progress  of  truth  depends  so  much  on  indi- 
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vidual  spirit.     If  we  need  further  proof,  that 
Air.  Buchanan  was  forced  to  take  the  oath,  his 
own  words  would  furnish  it.     "  I  make,     he 
said,  "  the  application  with  the  view  of  put- 
ting   a    stop    to    the    vexatious    proceedings 
which  have  been  lately  taken  against  myself 
and    those    who    hold    opinions    with    me. 
Here,   then,  we  have   an  explicit  declaration, 
that  the  strait  was  abandoned  for  the  crooked 
course,  not  on  the  ground  of  right,  but  ex- 
pediency ;   had  he  resisted  the  law  and  refused 
upon  principle  a  subscription  to  articles  he  did 
not  believe,  he  might  have  been  vexed  and  in- 
convenienced.     Honesty  is    expensive,    and 
Socialists  can't  afford  luxuries ;  this  was  not 
the  manner  of  a   Hampden,  a  Russell,  or  a 
Sidney  ;  nor  did  John  Knox  found  his  church 
by  such  puerile  conduct,  he  fed  not  his  babes 
with  such  milk-and-waterish  diet.     We  know 
that  the  first  impulses  of  all  men,  are  towards 
truthfulness  of  speech,  and  that  independence 
of  mind  which  leads  to  great  results.     If  they 
deal  in  falsehood,  'tis  not  for  the  love  of  it,  but 
fear  makes  them  hypocrites,  and  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  a  great  mind,  is  for- 
titude, which'enables  its  possessor  to  preserve 
his  purity  of  soul,  amid  all  temptations,  to  dis- 
dain ease  and  comfort  when  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  principle.     If  the  Social  leaders, 
to  avoid  vexations  and  inconveniences,  are  pre- 
pared to  make  a  shuttlecock  of  truth,  and  be 
but   falsehood's   echo,   let    it   be   proclaimed 
from   the   house-tops,    and   blazoned   on  our 
banners  ;  let  those,  who  will,  receive  the  mark 
of  the  beast,  that  when  the  time  comes,   the 
goats  may  be  placed  upon  the  left  hand,  and 
the  sheep  on  the  right.     It  is  just  possible 
that  Mr.  Buchanan  is  a  sincere  believer  in  the 
bible,  as  a  book  par  excellence  divine ;  it  may 
be  that  he  has  a  hell  and  a  heaven  of  his  own 
squaring  sufficiently  with  orthodox  notions ; 
he  may  believe  that  when  our  bodies  decom- 
pose and  form  part  of  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass, 
stop  beer  barrels,  or  spring  up  as  cabbages  we 
shall  still  live,  have  sensations,  feelings,  pas- 
sions, &c,  with  a  full  sense,  at  the  same  time, 
of  our  own  identity;  he  may  believe   all  this 
and  much  more,  if  so,  we  certainly  prove  him 
to  be  honest,  while  we  adorn  his  brows  with 
cap  and  bells,  and  cease  to  wonder  that,  like 
Abraham  Slender,   he  should  "  sing  small  like 
a  woman."      It   will    be   objected   that    the 
writer  of  this  has  taken  a  false  view  of  the 
subject,  if  so,  he  will  feel  happy  to  be  taught ; 
but  surely  it  will  be  conceded,  that  nothing- 
can  justify  a  Social  lecturer  evading  or  shrink- 
ing from  the  consequences  of  truth,  while  he 
pretends  to  teach   it  without  mystery  or  fear. 
Let  us  see  how  far  Mr.  Buchanan  is   open   to 
this  charge.     Paley,  in  his  Moral  Philosophy, 
under  the  head  of  "Lies,"  has  the  following- 
sensible  observation  :   "  I  have  seldom  known 
any   men   who  deserted  truth  in  trifles  that 
could  be  hushed  in  matters  of  importance  j  and 
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as  there  may  be  falsehoods  which  are  not  lies, 
so  there  may  be  lies  without  literal  or  direct 
falsehood,   an  opening  is   always  left  for  this 
species    of   prevarication.     When   the   literal 
and  grammatical  signification  of  a  sentence  is 
different    from    the    popular   and   customary 
meaning,  it  is   the  wilful   deceit   makes   the 
lie,  and  we  wilfully  deceive,  when  our  ex- 
pressions are  not  true  in  the  sense  in  which 
we   believe    the    hearer    apprehends    them." 
This  simple,  yet  cogent  argument,  demolishes 
the    sophistries     of    those,    who    insist  ^  that 
they  have    a  right  to   put   their   own   inter- 
pretations upon  an  oath  prescribed  by  another ; 
true,  they  have  a  right  to  do  so,  just  the  same 
right  as  the  weak  and  fearful  ever  have  to  con- 
ceal their  real  thoughts  in  the  presence  of  the 
strong  and  courageous.     The  poor  African  is 
flogged  into  obedience  by  his  brutal  master, 
who   cuts  the  living  flesh  from  his  back,  and 
compels  him  to  speak   (no   matter  what  his 
thoughts)  according  to  his  own  arbitrary  will ; 
the  poor  negro  finds  it  expedient  to  act  with 
deception,  for  deceitfully  he  does  act,  the  com- 
pulsion alters  not  the  nature  of  the  act,  which 
is  good  or  bad,  no  matter  what  the  motive 
The   slave  does  not  manifest  his   conscience 
because  he  dare  not  do  so,  he  is  not  sufficiently 
strong.     Mr.  Buchanan,  if  a  sincere  Socialist 
did  not  manifest   his   conscience   because  he 
feared  to  do  so,  he  had  not  sufficient  moral 
strength,  so  far  the  cases  are  parallel,  in  both 
cases  deception  is  practised ;  but  in  the  former 
it  is  pitiable,  in  the  latter  flagrant  and  con- 
temptible for  this  single  reason,  that  the  negro 
makes  no  promise  of  sincerity,  he  vapours  not 
about  liberty  and  truth,  but  when  a  man  pro- 
fesses to  teach  truth  without  fear  of  man,  he  is 
expected  to  keep  his  word.     Dwarfs, as  dwarfs, 
may  pass  by  unobserved  ;  but  if  with  daggers 
of  lath  they  ape  the  doings  of  giants,  they  rouse 
the  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  produce  a  smile 
of  contempt.     Men  should  not  deck  themselves 
in  the  plume  of  the  eagle,  to  play  the  part  of 
the  jackdaw.     That  falsehood  does  not  consist 
in  any  particular  form  of  words,  but  in  inten- 
tion, is  evident.     Let  us  suppose  a  traveller, 
stopped  in  his  way  by   a   torrent ;  being  ig- 
norant of  the  route,  and  not  knowing  how  to 
proceed,  should  ask  a  man,  on  the  opposite 
bank,  to  shew  him  a  ford  ;  suppose  this  man  to 
be    an    interpreter   of  words  after   his   own 
fashion,  a  facetious  blade,  desirous  to  show  his 
dexterity  in  lying  like  truth,  and  suppose  h< 
immediately  reply,  that  the  ford  was  a  mile  to 
the  right  hand  ;  and  if  a  neighbour  should  re- 
proach him  and  say,  you  have  told  a  false- 
hood,   and    sent    the    traveller  in   a   wrong 
direction,  as  the  ford  is  to  his  left-hand.     Ah 
but  the  cunning  rogue  might  reply,  I  meant  my' 
own  right  hand,  not  his  ;  so' that,  though  I  de- 
ceived him  and  led  him  astray,  I  did  not  vio- 
late truth,  but  simply  put  my  own  interpretation 
upon  what  I  said.    Most  people  will  think,  in 
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spite  of  this  ingenious  apology,  the  knave  ought 
to  have  been  well  flogged  for  his  acuteness. 
Nay,  we  may,  as  Paley  observes,  tell  lies  with- 
out uttering  a  syllable.  We  read  in  the  ancient 
mythology,  that  the  place  where  the  arrows  of 
Hercules  lay  concealed,  was  known  only  to  his 
friend  and  companion  Philoctetes,  who  had 
sworn  never  to  tell  the  secret:  the  gods  had 
declared,  that  until  the  arrows  of  Hercules  were 
brought  before  the  walls  of  Troy,  the  Greeks 
could  not  be  successful  against  that  famous 
city.  Ulysses,  the  wisest  and  most  eloquent 
of  the  Greeks,  was  sent  to  obtain  these  won- 
derful arrows,  he  knew  that  Philoctetes  was  in 
possession  of  the  secret,  and  used  all  his  arts 
to  induce  him  to  betray  it ;  at  length  his  ar- 
guments prevailed ;  but  Philoctetes,  dreading 
to  perjure  himself  by  telling  Ulysses  were  the 
arrows  were,  played  the  rogue,  he  would  not 
tell  forsooth,  O  !  no,  he  had  too  great  a  regard 
for  his  oath  to  do  that,  but  he  stamped  upon 
the  spot  where  the  arrows  lay  concealed, 
when  Ulysses  was  not  slow  to  take  the 
hint  and  carry  them  away ;  but  the  gods 
were  not  to  be  overreached  in  this  fashion,  and 
Philoctetes  was  punished  for  his  perjury. 

The  real  question  between  those  who  take 
the  oath,  and  those  who  will  not,  is  simply 
this,  are  we  justified  in  speaking  falsely ;  when 
an  inconvenience  attaches  to  the  promulgation 
of  truth,  can  Socialists,  on  the  ground  of  uni- 
versal expediency,  defend  a  course  that  is  only 
to  be  commended  because  it  is  safe,  and  gua- 
rantees them  for  the  present,  at  least,  from  the 
attacks  of  their  enemies  ;  I  take  the  question 
on  this  broad  ground,  and  distinctively  say, 
no,  they  are  not  justified  in  the  eye  of  reason, 
unless  they  are  content  to  occupy  a  lower  position 
than  heretofore,  as  it  is  monstrous,  and  imbecility 
itself  to  prate  about  honesty  and  truth  (and 
nothing  but  truth,  mark),  while  we  dabble  in 
falsehood  upon  occasion.  We  read  of  Regulus, 
who  voluntarily  met  a  cruel  death  ;  with  the 
strongest  possible  inducements  to  violate  truth, 
he  resisted  those  inducements,  and  crowned 
himself  with  immortal  honour.  Partial  expe- 
diency would  have  led  that  great  man  to  equi- 
vocate, but  he  disdained  to  do  so,  the  moral 
chain  that  bound  him  to  what  he  conceived  to 
be  right  was  strong  as  adamant,  nor  did  he 
attempt  to  explain  away  nor  interpret  after  his 
own  manner,  his  pledge  given  to  the  Cartha- 
genians.  Can  we  hesitate  in  deciding,  who 
are  the  most  useful,  and  at  the  same  time,  who 
will  be  the  most  honoured  by  present  and 
future  generations,  the  Regulior  or  the 
Buchani. 

With  a  few  more  words  as  to  the  question 
of  right  and  expediency,  we  shall  conclude  this 
paper  ;  but  will  return  to  the  subject  if  a  reply 
be  offered  to  the  arguments  here  advanced. 
It  is  expedient,  we  are  told,  to  take  this  oath ; 
but  is  not  such  expediency  partial  in  its  results, 
like  an  unskilful  surgeon,  who  opens   many 
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wounds  in  attempting  to  close  one.  Those 
Socialists,  who  cry  aloud  for  any  sacrifice  of 
principle  so  that  they  may  jog  merrily  on,  may, 
in  their  hurry,  overlook  some  important  par- 
ticular ;  in  their  haste  to  reap,  they  may  forget 
to  sow,  or  that  the  seed  time  precedes  the 
harvest ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
Socialism  is  valuable,  not  merely  because  it 
shows  the  road  to  wealth,  and  will  enable  men 
to  produce  and  consume  more  than  they  have 
hitherto  done  ;  but  it  promises  advantages 
more  solid  and  lasting  in  connection  with  in- 
tellect alone.  The  highest  reformers  have 
been  those,  who  have  given  to  sense  its  proper 
sphere  of  operation ;  by  whom  immediate  en- 
joyment was  sacrificed  for  future  good,  and  that 
good  not  of  an  individual  but  universal  charac- 
ter. The  most  prevailing  temptation,  says  a 
modern  author,  to  depart  from  the  right,  in 
pursuit  of  the  expedient,  seems  to  be  the  crav- 
ing after  prompt  success,  not  remembering 
that  principle  in  its  moral  influence,  and  even- 
tually in  its  other  influences,  loses  much  more 
by  such  partial  success,  than  it  possibly  can  by 
remaining  for  a  while  in  its  dominion  over 
men's  minds,  until  that  dominion  is  extended 
enough  to  assert  its  power  over  their  actions 
as  a  community.  For  all  great  triumphs  of 
principle,  the  world  can  afford  to  wait,  and  it 
is  better  that  the  world  should  wait.  Herein, 
then,  seems  to  consist  the  difference  between 
an  enlarged  and  a  partial  expediency,  when  the 
moralist,  whose  coat  of  mail  is  utilitarianism, 
declares  that  the  utility  of  an  act  constitutes 
its  morality,  abstract  right  having  nothing  to 
do  with  political  conduct  and  human  affairs, 
and  insists  that  the  life  of  a  public  man,  to  be 
useful,  must  be  one  of  compromise,  he  may  be 
told,  that  all  right  is  the  expedient,  but  the  expe- 
dient is  not  always  right ;  this  latter  expediency 
is  what  is  here  protested  against,  as  leading  to 
the  practice  of  immorality,  and  striking  at  the 
verv  roots  of  Social  reform.  Aristides. 


MR.   FLEMING  S    REPLY. 

Charles  St.,  Birmingham, 
Tuesday  Evening. 

My  Dear  Sir, — I  intended  to  call  upon  you 
in  passing  through  to  Bristol,  but  find  I  shall 
not  have  time  to  do  so. 

The  pressure  of  business  prevented  me  from 
sending  you  your  letter  to  Buchanan  per  Guest, 
as  I  intended,  with  a  few  observations  thereon. 
I  put  it  in  my  bag,  hoping  to  have  delivered 
it,  and  made  these  remaks  in  propia  persona-. 
I  must,  however,  take  another  opportunity  of 
remitting  both  ;  and,  meantime,  take  the  op- 
portunity of  saying,  that  it  seems  to  me  highly 
impolitic  for  one  Social  missionary  to  lecture 
another  as  to  meanings  of  terms,  and  above  all 
to  teach  him  publicly  through  the  medium  of 
the  papers.  If  thy  brother  offend  thee,  re- 
prove him  privately,  and  amend  the  error,  not 
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show  it  up  to  the  public  to  make  them  rejoice 
over  its  detection. 

I  must,  however,  write  to  you  fully  on  the 
matter  when  I  get  to  London,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  request  you  to  accept  this  as  a  tes- 
timony of  my  esteem  and  friendship,  and  a 
proof  that  I  have  not  forgotten  you. 
I  am  your's  truly, 

Geo.  A.  Fleming. 


The  above  is  the  only  letter  upon  the  subject 
we  can  find.  Supposing  Mr.  F.  to  have  kept 
his  promise,  it  is  more  than  probable  his  other 
letter  merely  contained  a  fuller  explanation  of 
his  views  upon  the  policy  of  Mr.  S.'s  conduct, 
and  not  any  arguments  against  the  principle 
involved,  which  alone  could  make  it  valuable. 

W.  C. 

THEORY  OF  REGULAR  GRADATION. 

NO.  X. 

"And  god  made  two  great  lights.  *  •  He  made  the 
stars  also.  *  *  And  god  created  great  whales, 
and  every  living  creature  that  moveth.  *  *  And 
every  plant  of  the  field  before  it  was  in  the  earth, 
and  every  herb  of  the  field  before  it  grew." — Jew 
Book. 

Last  week  we  gave  some  authorities  in  sup- 
port of  our  views,  promising  to  give  a  few 
remarks  upon  them  in  our  next. 

Before  adverting  to  them,  we  would  direct 
attention  to  the  extracts  given  above,  from  the 
"  Jew  Book."  The  believers  in  that  veracious 
authority  are  therein  informed  that  their  god 
made  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  stars  also; 
that  is  to  say,  the  universe,  with  the  exception 
of  our  planet,  which  was  the  King  David  of 
the  rest,  we  presume — one  after  his  own  heart 
— all  in  one  day,  the  fourth.  Are  we  not,  then, 
deservedly  proud  of  our  pre-eminence,  we,  the 
glory  of  the  universe,  the  gem  in  the  triune 
diadem  ?  Is  it  not  more  pleasant,  as  xoell  as 
safe,  to  believe  these  things,  so  flattering  to  our 
vanity,  than  to  foolishly  bicker  and  dispute 
respecting  them  ?  Certainly  !  says  the  obstinate 
follower  of  faith  in  preference  to  reason.  We 
leave  our  readers  to  answer  for  themselves. 

But  to  our  purpose :  the  idea  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world  from  a  condensation  of  gases, 
though  "  new  and  startling"  to  the  Messrs. 
Chambers,  who  show  signs,  nevertheless,  of 
being  "  cute"  men,  is  by  no  means  so  with  us, 
for  we  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  our  specu- 
lating with  an  intimate  friend  upon  the  same 
subject,  some  six  or  seven  years  since,  and  of 
our  imagining  water  to  have  been  formed  by 
the  combustion  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  "But," 
say  these  gentlemen  (see  article  of  last  week), 
"  there  is  much,  it  must  be  owned,  to  support 
this  hypothesis,  stunting  as  it  is."  Indeed  ! 
They  ai*e  compelled  to  own  it,  are  they  ?  The 
cerberus  of  society  must  however  be  approached 
with  a  whining  tone  and  smirking  face,  and 
the  sop  of  apparent  reluctance  be  thrown  to 
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it,  for' fear  of  the  consequences.  The  facts 
which  support  Atheism  must  not  yet  be  given 
to  the  world  by  respectable  men,  without,  at 
least,  some  qualifying  remarks  and  doubts, 
although  they  are  well  known  to  be  facts.  Sir 
W.  Herschel  may  give  scientific  men  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigations,  leaving  them  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions,  but  the  "  cannie" 
Scotch  editors  have  to  make  a  fortune  by 
leading  the  untutored  mind  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  abstractions  of  science,  and  it  will 
not  do  for  them  to  point  to  the  evident  deduc- 
tions from  certain  facts,  if  those  deductions 
would  interfere  with  the  selfish  interests  of 
more  enlightened  and  powerful  men.  No, 
they  cannot  afford  it !  Do  but  mark,  though, 
how  lightly  they  trip  over  obstacles  to  their 
onward  progress  to  the  position  occupied  for 
years  before,  by  the  despised,  insulted,  and 
persecuted  Infidel,  the  moment  the  way  has 
been  prepared  and  made  smooth  for  them  by 
the  indomitable  perseverence  of  this  unpopu- 
lar class,  as  well  as  by  the  progress  of  science. 
Once  upon  the  sceptic's  rail,  and  they  risk  an 
explosion  in  their  endeavours  to  run  down  or 
overtake  all  a-head  of  them.  The  slight  "  diffi- 
culty" of  the  formation  of  two  suns  revolving 
round  each  other,  "  is  easily  overcome."  To 
be  sure  it  is !  But  a  "  difficulty"  affecting 
orthodoxy,  mooted  by  an  Atheist,  if  as  far 
inferior  to  this  one  as  Ceres  to  the  sun,  would 
most  probably  have  resulted  in  the  overcoming 
of  the  advancer,  and  not  of  the  question,  if  it 
was  suspected  of  being  a  dangerous  difficulty. 
Moreover,  they  imagine  that  what  has  been, 
for  eighteen  hundred  years  or  more,  parotted 
forth  as  being  in  almost  no  time  called  into 
existence,  perfect  and  unalterable,  may  yet  be 
altered  or  perfected  "  in  time"  to  come,  as 
shown  by  their  remarks  upon  the  rings  of 
Saturn. 

We  beg,  also,  to  direct  attention  to  two 
remarks  in  M.  De  la  Beche's  opinions,  which 
we  have  printed  in  italics,  wherein  that  gen- 
tleman's views,  in  relation  to  design  are  offen- 
sively intruded  upon  the  reader  twice  in  a  few 
lines.  In  both  cases  the  object  sought  to  be 
obtained  is  defeated  by  the  means  used,  so 
difficult  is  it  for  error  to  be  consistent.  He  is 
endeavouring  to  establish  an  important  philo- 
sophical hypothesis,  and  professes  to  be  led  to 
the  adoption  of  it,  "  more  particularly  as  it 
would  accord  with  the  unity  of  design  so  evi- 
dent throughout  the  universe."  Why,  we 
would  ask,  should  he,  if  he  be  an  impartial  ex- 
pounder of  the  natural  phenomena  with  which 
he  is  acquainted,  adopt  a  certain  theory,  be- 
cause it  harmonises  with  one  man's  opinion, 
while  it  is  opposed  to  that  of  another?  The 
evidence  of  design  in  the  universe  is  merely  an 
opinion — it  is  not  proved,  although  Mr.  B. 
speaks  of  it  as  being  "  so  evident."  Again, 
if  it  be  "  so  evident,"  why  adopt  an  hypothe- 
sis, "  more  particularly  us"  it  accords  with  it  ? 
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If  design  be  "  evident,"  it  is  proved,  it**"is  a 
fact,  and  all  other  facts  must,  per  consequence, 
agree  with  it,  and  all  hypothesis  disagreeing 
must  he  as  certainly  false.  Therefore,  to  say 
we  adopt  an  hypothesis  simply  because  "  it 
would  accord"  with  a  known  fact,  is  equal  to 
saying  we  prefer  building  upon  truth  to  false- 
hood, which  is  always  presumed  of  every 
writer,  and  clearly  unnecessary  to  be  stated. 

But  the  thin  film  with  which  our  philoso- 
pher endeavours  to  hide  his  Atheism,  is  speedily 
broken  through  by  his  own  awkward  attempts 
at  keeping  up  the  delusion  believed  by  so 
many  to  be  true.  For,  after  talking  of  the 
evidence  of  design  being  apparent  in  the  uni- 
verse, he  refers  to  the  opinion  of  La  Place 
respecting  "  our  whole  system,"  as  resulting, 
"  doubtless,  from  design."  Doubtless  !  indeed ! 
Why,  a  few  lines  before,  we  are  told  it  is  evi- 
dent the  universe — the  whole — is  designed.  We 
had  always  imagined  that  what  was  true  of  the 
whole,  was  true  of  the  parts,  and  vice  versa. 
But  here  we  find  an  individual  stating  the 
universe  to  be  evidently  designed,  but  hesita- 
ting to  speak  with  equal  confidence  of  a  por- 
tion of  that  universe,  although  it  is  from  that 
portion  alone  that  he  has  obtained  the  experi- 
ence which  would  lead  him  to  form  an  opinion 
of  the  whole  ! 

Here,  we  think,  we  may  be  allowed  a  little 
digression,  the  better  to  enforce  our  views  upon 
the  matter.  By  the  extracts  given  above, 
from  the  works  of  men  holding  high  rank  in 
the  scientific  world,  it  will  be  perceived,  that 
not  only  is  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  and  also 
every  other  that  we  know  of,  completely  scat- 
tered to  the  winds,  but  our  opinion  respecting 
the  originally  gaseous  state  of  the  globe 
borne  out.  This  is  not  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose. Though  we  may  have  driven  the  nail 
home,  we  can  yet  perhaps  clench  it.  Some  few 
years  since,  before  geology  had  assumed  any 
thing  like  a  definite  shape,  the  "  called  of  god" 
insisted  upon  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  and  did  not 
scruple  to  persecute  men  for  expressing  con- 
trary opinions,  or  for  even  asserting  the  earth 
passed  round  the  sun.  Geology  has  given  the 
death-blow  to  the  system  based  upon  the  "  Jew 
Book"  fable.  Astronomy  has  lent  its  aid  to- 
wards building  up  a  nobler  and  fairer  pile,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  the  everlasting  rock  of 
truth.  The  Augean  stable  of  religion,  fouled 
and  polluted  by  human  blood  and  misery,  will 
yet  be  swept  with  the  flood  of  science. 

When  geology  had  proved  the  absurdity  of  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  formation  of  the  world 
in  six  days  of  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  each, 
those  interested  in  the  continuance  of  man's  bru- 
tality endeavoured  to  reconcile  science  with  evi- 
dent folly,  by  saying  that  the  word  which  stood 
for  day  in  the  Hebrew,  would  equally  mean  a 
thousand,  ten  thousand,  aye,  or  an  eternity  of 
years,  and  that  it  did  not  at  all  prove  that  Moses 
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knew  nothing  of  what  'he  was  writing  about, 
but  that  he  accommodated  himself  to  the  capa- 
cities of  his  hearers ! 

Then  again,  the  naming  of  the  beasts  by 
Adam,  and  the  collecting  them  for  the  purpose 
of  preservation  by  Noah,  which  has  been 
shown  by  Dr.  P.  Smith  to  have  been  impracti- 
cable, naturally,  were  all  clung  to  as  long  as 
possible,  because  it  was  asserted  in  the  "  Jew 
Book  !"  Thev  have,  in  fact,  desperately  dis- 
puted every  inch  of  ground,  and  now  the  un- 
dermining of  their  last  strong  hold  design,  has 
been  completed  by  HerscheFs  discoveries.  This 
is  our  opinion. 

The  same  force,  power,  principle,  or  forces, 
powers,  or  principles,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
which,  under  certain  circumstances,  would  pro- 
duce worlds,  may  reasonably  be  imagined  to 
people  them  afterwards  with  what  we  call  or- 
ganic forms.  Where  then  is  the  reason  of 
allowing  these  men  still  to  assume,  that  at  any 
rate  there  is  evidence  of  design  ?  We  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  matter  in  a  gaseous  state 
would  condense  into  worlds  like  our  own  be- 
cause its  properties  would  so  tend.  But  the 
religious  world  will  not  so  have  it,  they  insist 
that  matter  is  inert,  and  of  course  incapable  of 
combinations,  unless  put  in  motion  by  the 
spirit  of  god,  which  if  true  involves  them  in  a 
pretty  dilemma,  making  their  god  the  author 
of  all  mischief,  and  not  of  all  good  alone,  as  they 
passionately  assert.  To  wit,  there  is  more 
evil  in  the  world  than  good  ;  god  is  the  cause 
of  all  conditions,  both  good  and  evil ;  ergo  he 
is  an  evil  or  demon-god.  This  argument,  more- 
over, is  in  harmony  with  the  statement  in  the 
"  Jew  Book,"  which  will  be  conclusive  with 
all  true  believers  in  its  inspiration  and  infalli- 
bility, for  it  is  their  expressly  said  that  the 
Christians  god  planted  in  the  garden  of  Eden, 
in  addition  to  every  thing  "  pleasant  to  the  sight 
and  good  for  food,"  "  the  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil."  Here  then  is  prima  facie 
evidence  that  evil  existed  before  man,  and  the 
great  "I  AM,"  the  author  of  all,  must  have 
been  the  author  of  evil. 

W.   C. 

AUTHENTIC  ANECDOTES, 

Illustrative   of  the    Wisdom   of  Christian   JRe-' 
ligionists. 

1.  Infidel.  You  tell  me  I  shall  go  to  hell  for 
unbelief,  pray  sir,  would  you  send  me  there 
for  it  ? — Christian.  No  ;  I  am  not  aware  that  I 
have  ever  done  anything  to  you  to  justify  your 
thinking  that  I  would  do  so,  if  I  had  the  power. 
— Infidel.  Just  so,  but  you  say  god  will  do  it, 
and  thus  make  him  worse  than  yourself. — Christ- 
ian. It  is  in  the  bible,  and  therefore  I  believe  it. 
— Infidel.  But  I  am  not  constituted  so  as  to  bear 
fire  and  brimstone  for  ever. — Christian.  Yes, 
but  god  will  enable  youtobear  it. — Infidel.  Well 
that  is  certainly  very  kind  of  him,  to  punish  me 
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in  a  way  I  could  not  bear,  and  then  alter  my 
nature  so  as  to  make  me  bear  it.         § 

9  Infidel.  You  have  been  talking  to  me 
about  "  divine  grace,"  and  the"  holy  spirit 
being:  a  remedy  for  human  depravity,  now  J 
candidly  confess  I  don't  know  what  you  mean 
by  those  words.— Methodist  Preacher  (with 
surprise).  Indeed,  do  you  really  mean  what 
you  say.-Tnfidel.  Indeed  I  do,  what  is  divine 
grace  r— Methodist  Preacher.  It  is  the  influ- 
ence of  the  "  holy  spirit"  upon  the  heart.— In- 
fidel Still,  I  am  as  backward  as  ever,  what  is 
the  holy  spirit  ?— Methodist  Preacher.  It  is 
"  divine  grace,"  as  I  have  told  you  before.— In- 
fidel. Pooh,  pooh,  nonsense,  I  see  you  have 
no  idea  attached  to  the  words  you  use,  the 
"  holy  spirit"  is  "  divine  grace,"  and  "  divine 
grace"  is  the  "  holy  spirit,"  and  that's  all  you 
know  about  it ;  truly  you  are  a  valuable  in- 
structor of  your  fellow-men. 

3.  Infidel.  Well  Mr.  C,  you  have  been  to 
church  this  afternoon,  as  usual.— Mr.  C.  Yes, 
sir._Well  what  was  the  text  ?— Mr.C.  directed 
the  inquirer  to  the  chapter  and  verse.— Infidel. 
How  did  the  minister  treat  the  subject  ?— Mr.  C. 
What  do  you  say,  sir  1— Infidel.  How  did  the 
minister  treat  the  subject.— Mr.  C.  1  dinna 
ken  what  you  mean.— Infidel.  What  principles 
did  he  elucidate  by  his  remarks  upon  the  text  ? 
What  inferences  did  he  draw  from  it  ?  How 
did  he  apply  it  to  your  case,  or  to  the  cases  of 
others?— Mr.  C.  Deed  sir,  I  ken  naething 
about  it,  yeken  1  hae  na  mnckle  sense. —  Infidel.  I 
see,  you  have  gained  something  by  going  to  the 
Scotch  church  for  forty  years. 

4.  A  Collier.    Sir,  1  see  you  are  a  d n 

Infidel,  you  don't  believe  in  the  bible.— Infidel. 
Well,  don't  swear  about  it.  What  do  you 
think  of  those  passages  where  god  is  made  tQ 
order  the  destruction  of  entire  nations  by  the 
Israelites.— The  Collier.  Why,  sir,  I  never 
could  read  a  word  in  my  life.— Infidel.  What! 
and  yet  you  have  told  me  you  believe  it  all. — 
The  Collier.  Well,  so  I  do  ;  and  what  do  you 
make  of  that  ?— Infidel.  1  am,  indeed,  more 
surprised  that  you  should  say  you  believe  it 
all,  and  yet  have  not  read  it.— Collier.  Why, 
don't  others  believe  it  too?— Infidel.  Oh,  cer- 
tainly ;  and,  on  the  same  grounds,  though  the 
preachers  say  that  ignorance  causes  infidelity. 

As  the  charge  of  ignorance  is  so  fre- 
quently brought  against  the  Infidel  portion 
of  the  community,  I  trust  you  will  insert  the 
foregoing  specimens  ofChristian  intelligence,  as- 
suring you  that  they  are  literally  correct,  they  are 
mere  samples  of  a  great  number  that  might  be 
brought  forward  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  or- 
thodox Dr.  Watts's  statement, "  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Christian  world  can  hardly  give  any 
reason  why  they  believe  the  bible  to  be  the 
word  of  God,  except  that  they  always  did  be- 
lieve it,  and  had  been  taught  so  from  their 
infancy  ;"  and  yet  these  are  the  parties  who 
would  glory  in  burning  you  and  I  for  being 
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able  to  give  a  reason  why  we  differ  from  them 
in  opinion.  Yours,  J.  C.  F. 

NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

[The  several  parties  who  at  present  conduct  this  work, 
though  agreeing  upon  all  general  principles,  differ, 
as  may  be  expected,  upon  matters  of  detail.    To 
prevent  misconception,  all  notes  or  comments  upon 
disputed  points,  involved  in  any  communications, 
will  have  the  initials  of  the  commenting   party  at- 
tached, who  alone  will  be  responsible  for  his  views. J 
G.  A.  asks,   "Has  the  point  been  raised  or  the 
opinion  of  counsel  been  taken  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
recorder's  interference,  as  in  page  67  of  the  account 
of  Trial  ?     The  defendant  was  fully  at  liberty  to  com- 
ment upon  anything  which  had    been  said  by  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution,  either  as  his  own  remarks 
or  by  way  of  quotation,  and  the  recorder  had  no  right 
to  prevent  defendant  arguing  upon  any  point  what- 
ever which  the  counsel    had  mooted.      It  was   the 
recorder's  duty  to  assist  the  accused  (he  being  withou 
counsel)  instead  of  thwarting  him  on  a  most  impor 
taut  point  of  his  defence,  and  there  seems  to  be  stron 
"•round  for  appealing  to  a  superior  tribunal  or  to  th 
secretary  of  state."— No  objection  has  been  taken 
But  an  application  is  intended  to  be  made  to  Si 
James   Graham   shortly,  and  any  intimations  fror 
those  who  can  assist  the  deputation  would  be  glad! 
received.     Address  to  the  Editor. 

"  Another  suggestion  presents  itself— Could  not  th 
simpleton  who  purchased  the  Oracle  and  made  lain 
self  witness  to  that  effect,  be  equally  well  indicted  to 
having  so  published  it  himself  I  If  this  sort  of  retn 
button  could  be  brought  to  bear  there  would  soon  b 
an  end  to  all  persecutions  for  blasphemy."— We  should 
say  not,  and  for  this  reason.  During  the  progress  of 
the  quarter  sessions  at  which  Mr.  Southwell  was 
tried  some  parties  employed  by  the  Defence  Committee 
purchased  copies  of  Mr.  Brindley's  Gazette,  which 
contained  portions  of  the  libel,  and  applied  to  the  grand 
jury  for  warrants  against  the  sellers  for  publishing 
blasphemy.  After  considerable  delay,  frivolous  ques- 
tioning, and  indirect  attempts  at  intimidation,  the  ques- 
tion was  asked  of  the  pious  and  just  judge,  whether  the 
publication  of  a  blasphemous  libel  for  the  purposes  of 
refutation,  could  be  construed  into  a  blasphemous 
libel  which  might  be  prosecuted?  To  this  the  second 
Daniel  replied,  certainly  not,  ichen  published  jor  the 
purpose  of  refutation.  Upon  this  reply  the  grand 
jury  refused  the  warrant,  not  however  before  the  ap- 
plicants had  been  defrauded  of  10s.  6d.  by  the  officers 
of  the  court,  and  subjected  to  the  loss  of  tioo  day  s 
work  But  this  is  not  all  we  would  direct  attention 
to.  The  libels  icere  not  inserted  for  the  purposes  oj 
refutation,  but  solely  to  prove  that  11.  Owen  was  an 
Atheist,  and  why,  because  Mr.  Southwell  (a  Socialist) 
was  one.  Any  one  may  satisfy  themselves  of  the  truth 
of  our  assertion  by  reference  to  the  paper  spoken  of ; 
the  quotation  is  contained  in  a  Letter  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Jan.  1 ,  1842.  There  is  no  doubt  upon  our  minds 
that  the  grand  jury  were  convinced  of  the  criminality 
of  the  publication  equally  with  the  Oracle,  but  the 
defendants  were  respectable  orthodox  booksellers,  and, 
moreover,  some  of  them  having  the  "lamb's  mark  in 
their  foreheads,"  or  why  such  evident  trepidation  and 
alarm  as  was  evinced,  and  why  the  delay  !  We  could 
speculate  upon  the  probabilites  of  foul  play  m  higher 
quarters,  but  we  have  no  notion  of  restricting  our 
usefulness  to  gratify  holy  malice,  unless  we  can  cut 
our  opponent's  legs  for  the  like  treatment  of  our 
stocking.  We  have  been  informed,  since  writing  the 
above,  that  there  is  an  act  exculpating  witnesses  from 
prosecution  under  such  circumstances.  W .  C. 

"  The  Principles  of  Socailism,"  &c.  "  by  a  Socia 
Missionary,"  in  ©ur  next. 
The  Trial  complete,  stitched  in  a  wrapper,  ls.^d. 
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UTILITY  OF   UNLIMITED   INQUIRY. 

There  are  few  greater  drawbacks  to  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  than  the  assumption  con- 
tinually made,  that  this  or  that  particular 
subject  is  unfitted  for  investigation — it  is  too 
full  of  abstractions,  refinements,  and  subtil  ties. 
By  this  means  people  are  frightened  from 
things  of  importance  to  them.  There  is  no 
subject  that  careful  thought  will  not  analyse. 
Let  it  be  viewed  often  in  all  lights  by  many 
minds ;  let  the  acuteness  of  free  and  un- 
restrained intellect  exercise  its  powers  upon 
it,  and  whatever  it  may  be,  the  shells  of  ig- 
norance and  error  will  soon  be  broken  off  and 
the  sound  kernel  of  truth  be  presented  to 
view.  Every  thing  wildly  expected  may  not 
be  proved  in  relation  to  it,  but  every  thing 
natural  to  it,  and  all  that  the  mind  can  em- 
brace and  reason  upon  will  be  displayed. 
Though  false  assumption  may  be  disappointed, 
the  rational  mind  will  be  gratified.  The  only 
difference  will  be,  that  instead  of  the  subject 
appearing  as  it  was  supposed  to  be,  it  will 
show  itself  as  it  really  is.  These  remarks 
apply  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  metaphysics. 
People  are  besought  continually  to  abandon 
such  airy  speculations.  But  such  advice  pro- 
ceeds either  from  the  ignorant  or  mentally 
lazy.  Metaphysics  has  been  defined  "  an 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  man,  the  extent  of 
his  faculties,  his  relations  to  the  existences 
around  him,  and  the  bearing  of  all  these  on 
his  condition."  What  science  can  be  more 
comprehensive  or  important  ?  Recall  to  the 
mind  the  crimes  and  oppressions  speculative 
errors  have  occasioned.  It  probably  is  not 
exceeding  likelihood  to  say  that  metaphysical 
errors  have  produced  more  suffering,  done 
more  to  strengthen  priestcraft  and  retard  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind  than  all  other 
mistakes  put  together.  The  supposed  myste- 
ries and  subtilties  belonging  to  the  science, 
were  magnified  purposely  to  deter  men  from 
investigating  in  a  direction  where  true  know- 
ledge would  be  so  fatal  to  superstition  and 
credulity.  Within  the  last  half-century  what 
advances  have  been  made.  How  many  truths 
has  socialism  made  plain  to  the  popular  mind 
which  before  were  confined  to  closets  and 
enshrouded  in  the  mazes  of  doubt !  The  floods 
of  free  thought  have  never  vet  been  poured 
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into  the  subject.  Industry  and  moral  courage 
in  a  few  years  would  reveal  to  broad  light  the 
abstrusest  branches,  and  reduce  its  most  sub- 
tile truths  to  axioms.  The  reveries  of  the 
studio  would  breathe  the  air  of  nations,  and 
the  speculations  of  sages  would  become  the 
guides  of  the  millions. 

It  is  wise  to  disregard  the  common  sophistry } 
that  the  brightest  minds  of  antiquity  did  thi  t 
and  did  that ;  and  if  we  attempt  to  finish  wha 
they  left  unaccomplished,  like  them  our  la- 
bour Avill  be  in  vain.  Speciousness  and 
plausibility  must  never  be  permitted  to  stop 
the  inquirer  on  his  path.  The  same  thing 
rung  in  Galileo's  ears-  when  he  started  his 
new  theories  of  the  universe.  Columbus  was 
dinned  in  like  manner  by  the  same  remarks. 
Newton  was  charged  with  presumption  for 
his  investigations — wiseacres  assured  him  how 
hopeless  was  his  stolid  study,  were  ancient 
and  modern  geniuses  had  sat  down  in  despair. 
When  men  show  why  investigation  into  any 
branch  of  inquiry  cannot  proceed  farther, 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  a  certain  good 
is  done — a  favor  conferred,  a  labour  saved. 
If  it  is  proved  something  else  would  be  more 
useful,  under  the  circumstances,  the  course  to 
be  pursued  is  clear — but  to  any  thing  else, 
to  sophistry,  comparisons,  doubts,  prophecies, 
threats,  listen  not,  certainly  regard  not. 

With  all  due  deference  to  Solomon,  there 
are,  and  will  be,  many  "  new  things  under 
the  sun."  At  least  it  is  consoling  to  indulge 
in  the  hope,  for  many  of  the  old  ones  are  in- 
sufferably tedious.  In  the  words  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury  "  let  but  the  search  go  freely  on 
and  the  right  measure  of  every  thing  will  soon 
be  found."  G.  J.  H. 


PRINCIPLES     OF     SOCIALISM,    AND 
THE  POLICY  OF  THE  SOCIALISTS. 

BY    A     SOCIAL    MISSIONARY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  been  engaged  in  the 
public  advocacy  of  socialism  from  1837  to 
the  present  time,  and  have  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  the  matter.  I  trust  you  will  be  able  to 
'find  room  for  a  few  remarks,  on  subjects  so 
important  to  the  interests  of  the  human 
race. 
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In  your  pamphlet,  entitled  the  "  Spirit  of 
Bonner  in  the  Disciples  of  Jesus,"  you  say, 
"  when  I  first  became  a  Socialist,  I  did  not 
suppose  that  I  was  pillowing  my  head  upon 
down,  but  that  I  was  set  apart  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  society,  though  hell  itself 
should  gape."  This,  sir,  was  exactly  my 
case,  and  I  think  so  still,  and  should  consider 
I  failed  in  the  performance  of  my  duty,  if  I 
did  not  carry  this  conviction  into  practice.  If 
I  mistake  not,  every  missionary  of  our  society 
thought  so  once,  that  was,  however,  before  an 
imwise  change  came  over  the  advocacy  of  our 
cause.  That  it  has  been  "  unwise,"  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  events  of  the  last  two 
years  can  for  a  moment  doubt.  I  lay  it  down 
as  a  general  principle,  admitted  by  the  Social- 
ists, that  socialism  is  a  cure  for  the  evils  of 
society.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  question  then 
arises,  is  supernaturalism  an  evil  or  not  ?  If 
it  is.  let  us  endeavour  to  drive  it  from  the 
world,  by  declaring  unceasing  warfare  against 
it,  in  every  shape  and  form  ;  if  it  is  not  an 
evil,  why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense  then, 
let  us  engraft  it  upon  our  system.  We  can- 
not advantageously  occupy  a  neutral  position, 
and  yet  one  of  the  principle  arguments  in 
favour  of  our  present  policy  is,  that  we  shall, 
by  so  doing,  be  enabled  to  draw  over  to  our 
side  the  sectarians  of  the  Christian  world. 
This,  however,  is  refuted  by  the  fact,  that  we 
have  more  or  less,  held  out  the  right  hand  of 
friendship  to  them,  throughout  our  entire 
career ;  have  offered  them  every  privilege 
they  could  demand,  save  the  privileges  of  in- 
fringing upon  our  privileges,  and  yet  they 
have  continued  and  are  likely  to  continue  the 
enemies  of  Social  reform.  They  act  per- 
fectly consistent  with  their  doctrines,  and 
tliis,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  many  of  oiu  party.  If  the  doctrines 
of  human  depravity  and  a  probationary  state 
of  existence  be  true,  why  should  the  be- 
lievers trouble  themselves  about  reforming 
the  world,  seeing  that  the  earthly  nature  and 
destiny  of  man  renders  it  a  hopeless  task  ?  I 
repeat  it,  they  are  prefectly  consistent,  sup- 
posing their  doctrines  true.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  false,  as  all  Socialists  must  be- 
lieve, why  should  we  leave  untouched  doc- 
trines which  are  alike  destructive  to  the  hap- 
piness of  both  Infidel  and  Christian,  and  if 
the  arguments  be  sound  in  reference  to  the 
two  doctrines  I  have  mentioned,  it  is  equally 
so  with  every  other  doctrine  in  the  large  cata- 
logue of  theological  absurdities.  Shall  we 
<  niivinre  the  Christians  by  refusing  to  meet 
them  on  their  own  ground?  Never  ;  and  if 
we  do  not  convince  them  of  the  fallacy  of 
their  notions,  how  are  we  to  enlist  them  in  the 
cause  of  co-operative  home-colonisation  ;  how 
are  we  to  withdraw  them  from  the  influence 
of  the  priest,  if  we  do  not  make  them  dis- 
Batisfied  with  their  creeds  ?    The  thing  is  im- 
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possible  ;  and  they  must  still  remain  as  "  drag 
chains"  on  the  wheels  of  human  improve- 
ment, destroying  their  own  happiness  and  that 
of  the  unbelieving  world  also.  I  maintain 
then,  that  self-interest  and  benevolence,  alike 
demand  that  we  should  make  no  compromise 
with  one  of  the  chief  curses  of  the  world,  su- 
pernaturalism. I  do  not  wish  my  brother 
Socialists  to  run  headlong  into  the  jaws  of  the 
theological  dragon  ;  there  is  no  necessity  for 
this,  nor,  will  there  be  any  fear  of  it,  if  the 
controversy  be  carried  on  in  a  proper  spirit ; 
and  even  though  we  had  to  beard  the  lion  in 
his  den,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  shun 
the  contest,  for  individual  loss  in  cases  like 
these,  is  general  gain.  We  may  depend  upon 
it,  that  "  the  don't  hurt  the  feelings,  and 
respect  the  prejudices"  policy  will  not  be  set 
down  to  our  charity,  and  our  being  full  of 
the  milk  of  "  human  kindness  ;"  it  will  be 
set  down,  as  it  has  been  hitherto,  as  a  mark  of 
moral  cowardice  and  want  of  moral  prin- 
ciple. The  charges  too  would  be  true,  for  the 
Socialists,  as  a  body,  neither  believe  in  nor  ■ 
appreciate  the  orthodox  creeds :  why  then 
should  we  be  parties  to  keeping  up  delu- 
sions at  the  rate  of  £20,000,000  per  annum ; 
a  sum,  which  if  rationally  applied,  would,  in 
a  few  years,  banish  poverty  from  the  land  ? 

Again,  will  our  present  policy  cause  the 
Christians  to  forget  and  bury  in  oblivion  the 
contests  of  the  past  ?  No  man  who  has  rea- 
soned on  the  matter,  can  expect  this.  Infidel 
we  have  been,  and  Infidel  we  shall  remain  in 
public  opinion;  and  why  should  we  be 
ashamed  of  the  title,  when  we  know  that  in- 
fidelity, in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term,  has  been  the  forerunner  of  human 
progression,  in  all  ages  of  the  world  ?  Let  us 
claim  for  it  the  same  respect  as  Christ- 
ians do  for  their  side  of  the  question,  and 
then  our  struggle  will  not  be  in  vain.  In  the 
language  of  the  "  old  book,"  "  we  shall  reap 
in  due  time,  if  we  faint  not ;  let  us  not  be 
weary  in  well  doing."  Whilst  socialism  is 
in  the  least  degree  connected  with  the  name 
of  Owen,  and  while  his  works  are  considered 
as  expositions  of  the  system,  it  is  idle  to  ex- 
pect that  we  shall  ever  convince  the  Christ- 
ian world  that  we  are  not  the  enemies"  of  su- 
pernatural religion.  ( 1 )  No,  they  will  laugh 
at  us  and  treat  us  with  contempt  for  our  pains. 
I  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Owen  to  this  point.  It  may  be  said  by  some, 
that  Mr.  Owen  does  not  object  to  theological 
discussion,  but  wishes  to  carry  it  on  in  the 
way  he  lays  down  and  no  other,  and  indeed 
this  is  the  case  to  a  very  great  extent.  Mr. 
Owen's  plan  is  this  :  "  Teach  truth,  and  terror 
will  foil  by  its  own  weight ;  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  dealing  with  it  in  any  other  way 
whatever."  (2)  This  argument  is  partly 
sound  and  partly  fallacious.  It  is  true  of 
those  few  who  are  capable  of  making  correct 
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comparisons,  rdeep  reflections,  and  sound 
deductions ;  but  it  is  fallacious  as  applied  to 
the  majority  of  mankind,  who  have  resigned 
their  intellects  into  the  hands  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  who  dare  not  reason  for  fear  of  go- 
ing to  hell.  You  must  meet  these  parties  on 
their  own  ground,  or  they  will  not  meet  you 
at  all ;  they  respond  to  the  sentiment  quoted 
in  the  report  of  progress  from  Cheltenham  in 
last  week's  New  Moral  World  (March  19th), 
from  the  Rev.  C.  Birch,  M.  A.,  **  not  till  the 
verdict  has  been  pronounced  against  Christi- 
anity, can  socialism,  as  a  system,  put  forth  its 
claims."  I  may  add,  if  Christianity  be  all 
sufficient  for  the  removal  of  the  evils  of  so- 
ciety, why  do  we  attempt  to  put  something  in 
its  place  by  a  side  wind  ?  And  if  it  is  not  all- 
sufficient,  why  should  we  not  boldly  proclaim 
its  errors  and  imperfections  to  the  world,  even 
though  the  othodox  do  consider  that : 

To  mix  faith  and  sense, 

On  any  pretence, 

Is  heretic  damnable  error. 

I  do  not  see  why  we  should  stifle  our 
convictions  and  thwart  our  objects  to  please 
their  capricious  whims,  when  the  happiness 
of  the  human  race,  in  every  sense  of  the  term, 
is  involved  in  the  contest.  Depend  upon  it, 
that  in  a  utilitarian  point  of  view,  it  is  always 
politic  "  to  say  what  is  true,  and  do  what  is 
right."  By  doing  so  we  shall  gain  the  respect 
of  those  who  dissent  from  our  conclusions, 
and  ultimately  bring  them  over  to  our  side  of 
the  question.  Make  a  man  dissatisfied  with 
his  creed,  and  he  forthwith  drops  the  mantle 
of  infallibility.  He  is  only  then  in  a  proper 
state  of  mind  to  listen  to  "  the  still  small 
voice  of  truth."  The  policy  I  wish  the  So- 
cialists to  adopt  is  beautifully  described  in 
one  of  the  Social  hymns : 

Free  to  examine  various  creeds, 
And  follow  were  conviction  leads. 
Free  to  embrace  within  her  arms, 
The  truth  in  all  its  native  charms. 

And  not  only  free  to  "  examine,"  "  follow," 
and  "  embrace,"  but  to  boldly  and  unflinch- 
ingly advocate  it  upon  the  public  platform 
and  in  the  private  circle,  on  all  suitable  occa- 
sions, when  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  dis- 
charge of  the  other  duties  of  life.  Above  all 
things,  let  Social  Missionaries  "  teach  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth."  If  they  who  have  been  set  up  as  pio- 
neers to  a  better  state  of  things,  if  they  are 
not  to  "  speak  out,"  who  is  to  do  so  ?  Some 
parties  must  break  the  galling  chains  of  men- 
tal and  religious  despotism,  or  the  world  will 
be  for  ever  enslaved.  My  paper  is  full,  and 
your  space  no  doubt  exhausted,  I  therefore, 
for  the  present,  conclude.  Trusting  that 
success  will  attend  your  exertions,  I  remain, 
yours,  in  the  cause  of  truth, 

J.  C.  F. 
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(1).  Is  not  every  religion  based  upon  su- 
pernaturalism  ?  Does  not  reason  end  where 
religion  begins  ? 

(2).  Mr.  Owen  has  acted  upon  his  plan 
in  most  of  his  discussions  (?),  seldom  notic- 
ing his  opponent's  objections,  but  has  unscru- 
pulously rejected  it  in  his  writings.  Mr. 
Owen  is  quite  satisfied  if  he  can  obtain  a 
large  audience,  who  will  listen  to  him,  and  he 
gives  them  unadulterated  Owenism  alone ; 
indifferent  to  what  may  be  urged  against  it. 
This  may  be  very  well  for  Mr.  Owen,  who 
has  sublimed  himself  into  a  belief  of  the  in- 
fallibility of  his  system  and  of  himself  as  its 
propounder  ;  but  it  is  a  very  different  matter 
for  the  missionaries  of  socialism,  who  are  ex- 
pected not  only  to  set  up  their  new  system, 
but  to  knock  down  the  old  one,  and  this  is 
only  to  be  done  by  coming  into  collision  with 
the  supporters  of  the  latter.  The  Bristol 
meeting  was  a  fair  sample  of  the  effect  of  Mr. 
Owen's  'plan,  where  a  low  blackguard  was 
permitted  to  grossly  insult  the  members  of  the 
Social  body  (whom  Mr.  Owen  was  assumed 
to  represent)  without  opposition  or  notice. 
The  cause  of  Social  progression  in  Bristol 
received  more  injury  upon  those  three  nights, 
than  it  will  recover  for  many  months.  But 
if  the  mere  exhibition  or  announcement  of 
truth  be  sufficient  to  ensure  its  adoption,  to 
the  rejection  of  error,  what  are  we  to  think  of 
Mr.  Owen's  own  views  ?  Do  all  who  hear 
believe — does  one  in  a  hundred  ?  No  !  Are 
we  to  take  it  for  granted,  then,  that  they  are 
necessarily  false  ?  To  use  a  harsh  but  ap- 
propriate phrase,  such  teaching  is  a  humbug, 
a  cheat.  Mr.  Owen  did  not  act  upon  this 
principle,  we  presume,  when  he  so  unquali- 
fiedly denounced  all  the  religions  of  the 
world,  and  on  many  other  occasions,  when  it 
suited  his  purpose.  But  times  are  changed, 
he  has  now  the  purses  of  the  Home  Colonisa- 
tion Company  to  assist  him  in  his  favorite 
scheme,  and  their  "  prejudices  must  be  re- 
spected." Capitalists  will  not  speculate  in 
human  happiness,  whilst  there  is  a  chance  of 
failure.  The  public  must  be  treated  like  a 
sick  child,  and  the  medicine  which  will  re- 
store it  to  health  must  be  secreted  in  its 
sweet  prejudices  and  errors,  lest  it  might  cry, 
and  kick,  and  scratch.  Although  possessed 
with  a  deadly  hate  of  corporeal  punishments, 
I  have  seen  wonders  worked  upon  children 
by  a  whipped  breech,  when  every  available 
phasis  of  the  forbearance  doctrine  had  hope- 
lessly failed.  Just  so  with  the  world,  it  is 
untoward  and  wilful,  and  a  smart  moral 
whipping  occasionally  accelerates  the  circu- 
lation of  blood  through  its  brains,  which 
otherwise  stagnate  and  congeal.  The  oppo- 
site of  Mr.  Owen's  present  preaching  produced 
a  powerful  body  of  men,  the  practice  of  the 
precept  is  likely  to  destroy  it, 

W.  C. 
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IS  THERE  A  GOD  1 


XI. 


-  We  cannot  help  acknowledging  *M  an  exertion 
of  benevolence  creation  was.  -1  aley. 
(Concluded  from  page  lSl.j 

It  has  hitherto  been  tol^^*»  «™g 
of  all  nations  and  times  to  assei    the  e^n^ 
of  a  canse  assnmed  to  regulate  the  general 
economy  of  nature.     Let  men  take  a  widei 
™nd  say,  does  not  the   «****£ 
Poland  under  the  iron  rod  of  theRusm 
tvrant,  when  the  prayers  of  the  good  ot  the 
civilised  world  were  offered  up  to  avert  the 
horrible  calamity ;  when  they  reflect  on  the 
fate  of  the  slave  and  the  humbled  Indian     or, 
nearer  home,    contemplate   Ireland  reduced 
thirty  weeks  in  each  year  to  subsist  on  food 
not  fit  for  pigs  ;  on  the  millions  who  wandei 
through  oir  own  land  broken  m he  art  and 
blighted  in  hope-and  say,  could  a  demon  look 
down  from  the  fair  skies  with  the  power  to 
remedy  and  redress  and  not  stretch  forth  his 
arm  to  save  ?     Where  is  He  who  ramed  fire 
and  brimstone  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and 
swallowed  up  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram? 
Why  is  not  iniquity  washed  away,  and  why 
do  priests  remain  to  oppress,  to  apologise  tor 
crime,  and  to  bolster  up  corruption  ?      What 
being  is  he  who  can  wink  at  injustice    look 
without  emotion  on  the  affliction  of  merit,  and 
regard   not   the   agonizing   cry   of  suffering 
virtue  ?     The  time  is  come  when  men  dare 
think,  when  thought  has  burst  priestly  barriers, 
when  reason  looks  out  from  its  long  confine- 
ment, when  despair  has  at  last  awakened  men 
from  their  lethargy  and  pushes  conclusions  to 
all  legitimate  lengths.     Against  the  delusions 
of  religion  and  tlie  sophistries  of  faith  nature 
cries  aloud  through  all  her  works,  and  hu- 
manity at  every  bleeding  pore  :  a  tongue  is  put 
in  every  wound  injustice  inflicts,and  every  teel- 
ing  of  the  heart  rises  up  in  mutiny.    Honesty 
and  poverty  look  out  from  the  watch-tower  ot 
patient  hope,  deferred  till  the  heart  is  sick, 
under  a  heaven  dead  as  iron,  and  draws  in- 
ferences and  arrives  at  conclusions  no  cajolery 
can  destroy,   no  ingenuity  elude,  no  power 
annihilate,  no  sword  kill,  no  dungeon  smother. 
The  considerations  drawn  from  the  cold  pre- 
mises of  logic  which  can  be  urged  on  other 
branches  of  this  subject,  showing  the  incon- 
sistencies into  which  the  supporters    of  the 
belief  in  a    god  must  fall,   have   their   due 
weight  in  calmer  moments,  but  so  few  of  those 
are  permitted  to  the  mass,  in  their  necessary 
struggles  for  existence,  that  reflections  like 
those  above,  which  can  be  made  in  the  very 
hot-bed  of  strife  and  suffering,  cannot,  in  our 
opinion,  be  too  strongly  or  too  frequently  urged 
home  upon  the  attention  of  men.     They  have 
often  been  advanced  as  potent  speculations  by 
clever    thinkers,  but    have  never  yet  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  minds  of  the  majority 
of  men. 


The  objections  that  god  cannot.be  omni- 
potent and  benevolent ;  and  that  omnipotence 
could,  and  benevolence  would,  have  from  all 
eternity  prevented  evil,  is  as  old  as  the  days 
of  Epicurus,  and  it  hath  been  shrewdly  added, 
*  and  as  knotty  as  it  is  old."  Lord  Shaftesbury 
in  this  country,  in  more  modern  times,  power- 
fully reiterated  the  objection  that  the  presence 
of  ill  annihilated  the  attributes  and  existence 
of  god  ;  but  such  reflections  have  been  con- 
fined to  closets  and  learned  disputations,  and 
have  never  ranged  where  their  influence  would 
be  most  readily  and  usefully  felt,  and  work  out 
the  mightiest  results. 

It  is  contended  by  some  persons  that  ob- 
jections not  new  have  little  weight,  and  that 
this  might  be  passed  by  because  urged  before, 
but  it  is  overlooked  that  it  is  new  to  the  many ; 
and  if  not,  if  unanswerable,  it  is  free  to  be 
advanced  for  ever  till  it  has  performed   its 
work  of  conversion.     But  granting  it  to  be  as 
old  as  argument  itself,  and  as  grey  with  years 
as  priestcraft  is  black  with  infamy,  what  do 
the  objectors  gain,  seeing  that  the  same  may 
be  urged  against  their  own  positions  npon  the 
authority  of  one  of  their  most  infalhble  senbes 
and  debauchees,  who  has  written,  that    tneie 
is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun  ?"     If  novelty 
only  is  legitimate  in  argument,  reason  would 
often   stand   still,  and  if  the  wisdom  of  the 
present  generation  only  is  to  be  our  guide, 
our  forefathers  have  lived  in  vam  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  is  good  for  notinng. 

Returning  to  our  positions— we  have  taken 
infinite  goodness  and  unbounded  power,  and 
have  demonstrated  their  non-existence  in  any 
being,  god  or  demon,  under  the  circumstances 
of  misery  prevalent  and  unredressed  m  the 
world,  and  consequently  the  non-existence  of 
god  is,  as  the  Scotch  say,  "proven.       But  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  no  other  objection 
than  the  one  referred  to  relative  to  the  age 
of  the   argument  has   ever  been   advanced. 
Clerical  ingenuity  is  not  so  quickly  foiled. 
Theology,  the  science,  pre-eminently,  ot  recon- 
ciling contradictions,  amalgamating  absurdi- 
ties, and   smoothing  the  jagged  and    lough 
surface  of  religious  inconsistencies    display 
no  lack  of  expertness  here.    As  was  hinted  at 
the    commencement,  impossibilities    aie   no 
hindrance  where  common  sense  is  nevei  in 
requisition.  Clerical  reasoners,  like  the  antag- 
oS  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  if  lopped  through 
with  the  sword  of  argument,  by  some  sp  ritual 
jugglery    or  divine  legerdemain,   are  joined 
again  before  a  second  blow  can  be  dealt  a 
^remainders.  The  objection  to  our  position 
is   "  that  goodness  and  power  only  are  taken 
Into   the  "case,  while  infinite :  wisdom  «kfl 
out."     This  wisdom  it  is  said     may  dictag 
and  compel  the  non-exercise  of  the  powei  t 
remove  evil;"  by  infinite  wisdom  should  be 
understood   an   infinite    excuse,  an    eteriia 
apology  for  evil,  an  everlasting  cloak  of  de- 
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formity.  No  mortal  can  conceive  any  use  of 
infinite  wisdom  except  to  direct  the  exercise 
of  infinite  power,  under  the  guidance  of  infi- 
nite goodness,  for  the  promotion  of  infinite 
happiness.  To  human  apprehension  the  wis- 
dom which  frustrates  the  exercise  of  kindness 
and  justice  is  a  very  dubious  kind  of  wisdom 
indeed. 

Suppose  a  father  with  the  power  and  will 
to  confer  a  boon  on  his  children,  which  justice 
claimed  and  humanity  demanded,  pleading  as 
an  excuse,  his  superior  wisdom  for  withholding 
it.  Bedlam  would  suggest  itself  to  every  mind 
as  the  proper  dwelling  for  the  unfortunate 
lunatic.  "  But  god's  wisdom,"  we  are  re- 
minded, "is  above  ours;  it  is  infinite  and 
consequently  above  our  comprehension." 
But  not  more  so,  certainly,  than  his  goodness 
and  power,  and  if  we  are  not  to  reason  upon 
the  one  why  upon  the  other  ?  And  if  upon  none, 
why  are  we  called  upon  to  shape  our  thoughts 
upon  his  existence  at  all  ?  Upon  this  question 
it  has  been  strangely  argued  by  Origen 
Bacheler,  that  "  we  may  conceive  the  father 
of  a  family  with  physical  power  sufficient  to 
murder  his  family,  but  the  perception  of  its 
wickedness  would  deter  the  exercise  of  his 
physical  power."  This  is  offered  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  difference  we  have  pointed 
out.  But  how  does  it  meet  the  case  ?  It 
demonstrates  only,  that  god  has  no  power  to 
do  evil  or  to  inflict  misery,  this  we  contend  for. 
It  never  touches  the  case,  as  indeed  reason 
cannot,  in  which  it  must  be  shown  how  infi- 
nite wisdom  can  dictate  the  creation  and  per- 
petuation of  the  crime,  suffering,  and  op- 
pression we  see  in  the  world.  This  does  not 
end  the  contest,  so  pertinaciously  will  some 
persons,  from  habit,  interest,  or  obtuseness, 
or  all  three  together,  cling,  in  the  very  noon- 
tide of  truth,  to  absurdity  and  error.  The 
everlasting  apology  for  injustice — the  pretext 
for  every  plunder,  the  mantle  thrown  over 
every  sin,  is  raked  up  from  the  caverns  of 
darkness,  error,  and  death.  We  are  told  all  is 
intended  for  our  good,  all  distinctions  between 
right  and  wrong  are  broken  down,  and  the 
children  of  misfortune  are  informed  that  the 
grief  which  beclouds  the  world,  the  tyranny 
which  grinds  them  to  the  dust,  and  the  rapacity 
which  swallows  up  their  substance, 

Are  clouds  big-  with  mercy,  and  shall  break 
"With  blessings  on  their  head. 

On  this  point  we  transcribe  the  eloquent  retort 
of  R.  Dale  Owen.  "  Must  I  be  told  (says  he) 
that  we  cannot  know  that  evil  is  evil,  or  that 
vice  and  misery  are  not  blessings  in  disguise  ? 
In  the  name  of  common  sense,  what  can  we 
know,  then  ?  Not  know  it !  Not  know  when 
the  limbs  are  stretched  on  the  rack  that  tor- 
ture is  an  evil  ?  Not  know  when  the  infant  is 
dashed  on  the  stones,  or  when  gentle  woman 
is  butchered  in  cold  blood,  that  the  butchery 
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is  a  crime  ?  Not  know  whether  malice  or 
jealousy,  whether  the  iron  hand  of  despotism 
and  the  brutal  passions  of  ignorance  are 
blessings  or  curses  ?  Do  we  not  know  that 
the  sun-beam  is  warm  and  the  snow-drift 
cold  ?  Not  more  clearly,  not  more  positively, 
than  we  see,  than  we  feel,  than  we  know, 
that  vice  is  no  blessing,  and  misery  no  good. 
Theology  may  say  they  are  ;  nature  speaks 
louder  than  theology.  The  sophists  may 
tread  down  the  distinctions  between  good  and 
evil,  and  appeal  even  from  the  bar  of  hu- 
man perception  :  our  feelings  will  build  up 
again  the  great  wall  of  partition,  and  our 
hearts  deny  the  right  of  appeal.  Crime  is 
evil ;  to  be  lamented,  to  be  avoided,  to  be 
extirpated,  if  it  can  be.  Misery  is  evil ;  to  be 
shunned,  to  be  shaken  from  us,  to  be  warded 
off  by  every  possible  effort  from  all  our  fellow- 
creatures.  But  why  reason  the  matter  ?  Will 
the  boldest  enthusiast  act  upon  his  doubts  ? 
Will  he  attempt  to  spread  abroad  among  his 
brethren  these  same  disguised  blessings  ?  Or, 
if  reason  and  liberty  at  last  extend  their 
peaceful  dominion  over  the  earth,  will  he 
indeed  sit  down  in  sorrow,  and  lament  that 
the  mysterious  sources  of  good  are  fast  dis- 
appearing from  among  mankind  ?" 

There  is  one  consolation  accompanies  these 
reflections,  which  will  serve  to  soothe  those 
whom  the  severity  of  our  conclusions  may 
offend.  If  they  will  aid  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  unshackle  the  press,  practice  jus- 
tice and  benevolence,  give  free  scope  to  man's 
best  energies,  evil  and  pain  might  soon  be 
banished  the  world.  The  arguments  urged  in 
this  article,  though  relating  to  the  existence  of 
evil  without  regard  to  its  permanency,  would 
be  reduced  in  some  measure  to  a  theory  and 
would  lose  much  of  that  force  and  solidity 
which  they  now  contain,  from  the  unfortunate 
facility  of  demonstration  the  state  of  society 
affords.  When  this  is  attempted  in  earnest, 
we  shall  be  prompt  to  concede,  unrequested, 
the  position  required,  and  abandon  with 
alacrity  the  high  and  inaccessible  ground  we 
have  taken. 

The  aspect  under  which  theologians  present 
the  deity  to  man,  as  not  only  willing  but  de- 
liberately willing  the  evil  which  exists,  seems 
too  revolting  to  be  dwelt  upon,  and  excites 
feelings  too  painful  to  be  entertained.  Such 
degrading  theories  we  point  to  as  warning- 
beacons,  not  drag  them  forward  from  any 
pleasure  they  afford  us. 

G.  J.  H. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 

Sir, — It  is  with  considerable  reluctance  that  I 
appear  as  a  writer,  feeling  convinced  I  cannot 
do  justice  to  myself  or  to  the  individual  in 
whose  behalf  I  am  now  about  to  make  a  few 
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remarks.  But  I  feel  compelled  to  attempt  the  | 
vindication  of  one  whom  every  honest  and 
intelligent  person  must  admire,  seeing-  that  he 
is  debarred  the  privilege  of  defending  himself, 
being  imprisoned  for  an  asserted  crime,  which 
no  man  can  understand  or  define.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  lover  of  freedom  and 
truth  to  endeavour,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  to 
put  things  in  right  lights  before  the  public. 
To  this  end  I  purpose  making  a  few  re- 
marks upon  a  lecture  of  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones's 
delivered  in  John  Street  Institution,  upon 
"  What  is,  and  what  is  not,  socialism."  In 
this  lecture  Mr.  J.  charged  Mr.  Southwell, 
though  he  did  not  mention  his  name,  with 
making  incorrect  statements ;  and  which  Mr. 
J.  attempted  to  prove  were  so,  by  reading 
some  extracts  from  the  laws  of  the  Society  of 
Rational  Religionists.  Mr.  Jones,  however, 
like  every  other  individual  who  has  to  serve  a 
party,  read  what  lie  thought  proper,  and  drew 
what  inferences  he  pleased  from  what  he  read. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  from  the  same 
laws,  and  from  the  writings  of  the  founder  of 
the  society,  that  the  charge  of  Mr.  South- 
well— that  the  leading  men  of  the  society  have 
deserted  principle,  and  have  not  met,  in  an 
honest  and  courageous  manner,  the  prejudices 
and  opposition  which  every  pioneer  in  the 
cause  of  human  progression  must  expect  to 
meet — is  true ;  in  other  words,  that  they  have 
not  spoken  the  "  truth  without  mystery,  mixture 
of  error,  or  fear  of  man."  In  the  third  law  of 
the  society  it  states  that  the  object  of  the 
society  "  is  to  well  educate  and  advantageously 
employ  all,  so  as  to  ensure  their  health,  per- 
manent prosperity,  intelligence,  and  happi- 
ness." In  the  next  section  it  states  the  means 
which  are  to  be  used  to  accomplish  the  object, 
viz.,  to  create  a  new  public  "opinion,"  and 
"  daily  to  teach  truth  unconnected  with  error." 
Before,  then,  the  world  can  be  prepared  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  our  society,  we  must 
necessarily  raise  all  its  prejudices  against  us, 
because  we  intend  to  make  an  entire  change  ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  old  society 
will  allow  us  to  make  that  change  without 
groat  opposition.  It  is  the  duty,  then,  of  the 
members  of  our  society  to  make  a  determined 
stand  for  the  principles  they  believe  to  be 
true,  for  they  can  only  hope  by  so  doing  to 
overcome  the  immense  power  that  is  arrayed 
against  them.  For  some  time  that  was  done, 
and  proportionable  progress  made,  by  preach- 
ing sound  doctrines,  unalloyed  with  error,  as 
far  as  possible ;  but  for  the  last  two  years  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  which  has  been  supplied  most  plentifully, 
truth  or  error.  Have  not  our  missionaries 
mixed  up  much  error  with  their  teachings,  in 
talking  about  sacred  socialism,  practical  Chris- 
tianity, and  many  other  adulterations,  which 
had  about  as  much  to  do  with  the  objects  of 
our  society  as  practical  Mohamedanism  1  But 
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if  there  be  an  insufficiency  of  facts  to  carry 
conviction,  from  lectures,  I  would  draw  atten- 
tion to  that  which  ought  to  be  the  organ  of 
the  society,  the  New  Moral  World,  during  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Fleming.  I  believe  I  have 
read  every  line  in  that  paper  for  the  last  two 
years,  though  not  without  much  pain  to  my- 
self, and  I  thought,  long  before  Mr.  South- 
well spoke  of  the  matter,  that  it  was  a  dis- 
grace to  our  society,  its  character  being  milk- 
and-watery,  admirably  suited  to  weak  sto- 
machs ;  whilst  column  after  column  was  sacri- 
ficed to  the  greatest  twaddle  that  ever  appeared 
in  print,  not  excepting  the  Evangelical  Maga- 
zine, which  any  one  may  satisfy  themselves  of 
by  referring  to  such  articles  as  the  "Exoteric 
Echoes  of  the  Esoteric  Speech ;"  "  Letters 
to  my  Pupil  Friend;"  "Sacred  Socialism;" 
and  many  others  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
mention.  I  was  repeatedly  asked  at  John 
Street,  what  I  thought  of  the  papers,  did  I 
understand  them,  and  was  such  "  truth  with- 
out mystery,  mixture  of  error,  or  fear  of 
man?"  That  these  articles  were  incompre- 
hensible to  some  of  the  most  enlightened  of 
the  society  is  apparent  from  the  fact  of  "  D." 
of  London,  a  professional  man,  requesting, 
more  than  once,  that  a  glossary  should  be 
given.  I  ask  how  it  was  possible  to  carry  out 
the  objects  of  the  society,  which  is  stated  to  be 
"  to  well  educate  all,"  &c,  "and  to  remove  the 
causes  which  produce  evil,"  and  all  mysteries 
are  evil,  when  such  incomprehensible,  foolish 
writings  are  prominently  put  forward  in  the 
professed  organ  of  our  society  1 

Mr.  Jones  denied  that  the  society  had 
deserted  its  principles,  and  that  the  statements 
made  were  not  correct.  Now  I  think  I  have 
shown  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  from  the 
laws  of  the  society,  that  Mr.  Southwell's  state- 
ment was  correct.  But  should  any  one  not  be 
convinced,  let  them  look  to  the  principles  of 
the  society  and  attend  to  the  "  five  funda- 
mental facts" — facts  upon  which  our  society 
rests,  and  which  places  it  in  direct  opposition 
to  all  the  laws,  institutions,  beliefs,  and  preju- 
dices of  old  society,  and  say,  if  they  can,  that 
Mr.  Southwell  is  not  correct.  Our  friend 
Mr.  Jones  also  stated  that  they  had  never  drawn 
back  at  any  time,  but  that  they  had  always 
met  opposition  in  a  courageous  and  manly 
manner,  and  added,  that  it  was  not  their  duty 
to  go  out  of  the  way  to  attack  the  old  preju- 
dices of  those  who  might  differ  from  them. 
These  were  strange  assertions,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Jones's  memory  must  have  failed  him 
when  he  made  them,  and  that  he  forgot  the 
principles  and  objects  laid  down  in  the  book  he 
was  then  making  quotations  from.  Surely  the 
gentleman  forgot  the  equivocation  and  shuf- 
fling (no  doubt  with  the  best  intention)  at  the 
time  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  made  such  a 
Quixotic  attack  upon  our  society,  which,  had 
it  been  met  manfully,  would  have  placed  our 
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party  in  a  far  more  advanced  state,  and 
would  have  been  more  consistent  and  honour- 
able to  those  who  pretend  to  preach  "  truth 
without  mystery,  mixture  of  error,  or  fear  of 
man."  As  Mr.  Southwell  observed, "  A  bishop 
does  not  come  out  every  day,  and  therefore, 
when  they  do,  we  ought  to  make  the  most  of 
them."  Mr.  Jones  stated  that  we  were  not  to 
go  out  of  our  way  to  run  a  tilt  at  and  attack 
the  prejudices  and  errors  of  old  society.  If 
we  sincerely  believe  that  the  principles  of  old 
society  are  based  in  error,  and  that  they  are 
productive  of  all  the  misery,  vice,  and  crime 
which  is  now  reigning  triumphant  in  this 
great  pandemomium,  then  I  say,  to  be  con- 
sistent, we  ought  to  preach  it  upon  every  oc- 
casion which  may  offer,  regardless  of  the  oppo- 
sition which  prejudiced  individuals  would 
raise,  in  order  to  do  away  with,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  that  which  we  consider  to  be  the 
curse  of  mankind.  But  it  may  be  said  by 
some,  for  the  want  of  a  better  excuse,  that  if 
they  had  not  acted  in  this  manner,  they  should 
have  been,  like  poor,  foolish  Southwell,  in 
prison;  such  actions  may  be  very  well  in  a 
lot  of  mercenary  cut-throats,  but  for  men  who 
set  themselves  up  for  reformers  of  the  world 
they  are  contemptible  ;  and  the  individual  who 
does  not  value  principle  and  honour  more  than 
imprisonment  or  life,  is  not  fit  for  a  pioneer  in 
the  cause  of  human  progression.  Suppose  all 
reformers  had  acted  upon  this  cowardly  ex- 
pediency, where  should  we  have  been,  think 
you,  at  the  present  time  1  Not  in  the  position 
we  now  hold,  and  enjoying  all  the  benefits 
and  comforts  we  now  have.  And  should  we 
be  content  to  do  less  for  our  children,  and 
our  childrens'  children,  than  has  been  done  for 
us?  If  we  should,  I  blush  for  my  species, 
and  deplore  the  degeneracy  of  my  race.  I 
have  before  me  Mr.  Owen's  "  Lectures  on 
Marriage,"  and  I  shall  give  an  extract,  to 
show  what  he,  at  that  time,  thought  of  ex- 
pediency. In  page  13,  after  speaking  of  all 
the  evils  of  the  old  immoral  system  of  the 
world  as  at  present  constituted,  he  observes, 
"  And  that  the  new  moral  system  is  the  re- 
verse of  it  in  all  these  particulars,  and  so  oppo- 
site in  principle  and  practice,  that  it  will  be 
for  ever  utterly  impossible  to  bend  or  blend  the  one 
to  conform  to  the  other.  The  world  must  have 
the  whole  of  one  or  the  other.  *  *  In  1818, 1  pro- 
claimed that  ignorance  and  error,  crime  and 
folly,  had  their  source  in  the  different  religions 
of  the  world.  *  *  I  well  knew  I  was  opposing 
all  the  stronger  prejudices  of  the  world,  and  that 
when  I  stated  what  I  did  on  the  subject  of 
religion,  I  was  casting  away  from  me  all 
the  popularity  which  I  then  possessed,  but 
which  I  considered  then,  and  I  consider  it 
now,  not  worth  one  straw,  except  when  ex- 
pressed in  favour  of  truth.  I  was  then  pre- 
paring the  public  mind  for  the  principles  I 
advocated,  and  it  has  taken  me  ever  since,  a 
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period  of  seventeen  years,  to  prepare  it  suf- 
ficiently for  the  introduction  of  the  subject 
of  the  present  evening's  lecture.  We  are 
now  fully  and  fairly  before  the  public,  'and 
we  must  keep  our  position.  I  now  denounce 
the  priestly  marriages  of  the  old  world,  as  I 
then  denounced  religions.  Do  not  mistake 
me,  my  friends.  Were  you  to  attempt  to  unite 
any  l  parts  of  the  two  systems,  you  would  be 
sure  to  fail."  How  do  these  sentiments  affect 
the  late  proceedings  of  our  society.  Compare, 
and  answer  for  yourselves.  Again,  at  page  5, 
I  find  the  following  remarks,  which  are  worthy 
of  his  noble  mind,  and  which  must  always 
command  the  respect  of  all  courageous  and 
good  men.  He  says,  "  Surely  none  of  you  can 
imagine,  that  I  decided  upon  relinquishing  a 
situation,  which  was  perhaps  the  most  envi- 
able that  man  could  hold  under  the  existing 
vicious  system  of  the  world,  bringing  me  in 
at  the  same  time  many  thousands  a  year, 
merely  that  I  might  instruct  my  suffering- 
fellow-men  in  a  few  theoretical  truths,  which 
of  themselves  could  never  be  applied  to  use- 
ful practice,  much  less  to  emancipate  the 
human  race  from  ignorance,  sin,  and  misery  ? 
Or  that  I  gave  up  a  situation  in  which  I  could 
effect  much  practical  good,  to  teach  some  truths, 
and  refrain  from  teaching  others ;  to  flatter  the 
prejudices  of  any  man,  woman,  or  child, 
when  the  latter  truths  were  essential  to  effect 
the  great  good  intended,  and  which  could 
never  be  attained  until  all  ancient  prejudices 
were  removed.  Or  do  any  of  you  imagine  that 
I  meet  you  here  to  pander  to  your  prejudices 
upon  important  subjects  in  which  your  per- 
manent happiness  is  involved  ?  No,  my 
friends.  I  have  made  the  sacrifice  of  extensive 
wealth,  of  an  extraordinary  personal  considera- 
tion among  the  great  and  good  ones  of  the  earth, 
as  they  are  now  called,  that  being  freed  from 
all  such  shackels,  I  might  attain  the  highest 
elevation,  and  the  most  enviable  condition  to 
which  a  human  being  can  aspire  ;  that  is,  to  be 
at  full  liberty  to  speak  to  the  world  a  new 
language  of  truth,  unmixed  with  error,  upon 
subjects  of  the  most  vital  interest  to  all  human 
kind,  and  to  send  forth  these  truths,  withoutfear 
of  man,  to  the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  *  • 
Think  you  I  am  to  be  withheld  from  this 
course  because  a  few  or  many  of  my  readers 
or  hearers  are  alarmed  at  new,  and  to  them, 
astounding  truths  ?  *  *  I  tell  you  now,  I  am 
not  teaching  in  the  midst  of  the  metropolis  of 
the  British  empire  to  please  my  hearers,  fatter 
their  prejudices,  and  live  upon  their  ignorance. 
I  am  purposely  come  among  you  to  oppose  all 
your  oldest,  strongest,  and  most  inveterate  preju- 
dices ;  to  stir  them  up  from  the  lowest  foundations, 
and  to  withdraw  them,  root  and  branch,  out  of 
your  constitutions,  or  to  sacrifice  all  that  man  holds 
dear  in  the  attempt."  That  is  what  I  call  noble- 
ness of  character,  and  so  says  Charles  South- 
well.    There  is  much  more  of  the  same  sort 
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to  be  found  in  the  early  writings  of  Mr.  Owen, 
which    are    very  different   to    what   he   now 
writes.     But  why  this  dread  of  a  prison  ?  Why 
this  lack  of  moral  courage?    There  is  nothing 
dishonorable  in   being  put  into  prison  in  such 
a  cause,  but  quite  the  contrary  ;  the  dishonor 
is  with  those  who  put  you  there,  and  with  those 
who  will  allow  a  talented  individual  to  remain 
there  without  mating  an  effort,  and  that  a  very 
great  one,  to  release  him.     There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  it  is  not  a  very  enviable  situation  to 
be   in,    especially  to  those  who   love   liberty 
above  all  things  ;  but  there  are  many  things  in 
this  world  which  are  not  at  all  agreeable,  but 
which,  in  order  that  a  great  good  may  be  ac- 
complished, wre  submit  to.     And  is  not  philo- 
sophy   worth    a    greater    struggle    than   our 
forefathers  made  for  superstition  and  error  ? 
Shall  we  be  renegades  in  the  noble  cause  of 
human  improvement?     I  have  not  one  particle 
of  ill  feeling  towards  any  individual  living  ; 
but  I  should  rejoice  much  to  know  that  Messrs. 
Lloyd  Jones,   G.  A.  Fleming,  and  any  dozen 
more  of  our  society,  were  now  keeping  com- 
pany with   Charles    Southwell  ;    because    I 
feel  assured  that  we  would  then  break  the  neck 
of  this  cursed  persecuting  tyranny.     Nor  do  I 
wish  any  one  in  a  situation  that  I  would  not 
gladly  occupy  myself,  provided  I  could  be  of  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  liberty  by  so  doing.  A  small 
band  of  determined  resolute  men,  who  possess 
commanding  talents,  might  soon  drive  tyranny 
from  the  land,  and  thought  and  speech  would 
be  as  free  as  the  air  we  breathe.     This  would 
"  shake  orthodoxy's    rotten  bones,  and  make 
priests  tremble,"  and  until  you  do  away  with 
that  hydra-headed  monster,  that  destroyer  of 
the  very  vitals  of  freedom,  you    will    never 
dwell  in  peace  and  happiness.      We  may  build 
communities,  but  our  communities  will  fail  to 
produce  that  happiness  we  anticipate,  unless 
the  people    are    properly  educated,  and  that 
they  can  never  be  while  superstition  exists  in 
the  world  ;  or  while  belief  of  any  kind  exists 
which  is  not  founded  on   facts.     I  shall  but 
touch  upon  one  more  topic  connected  with  the 
laws  of  our  society,  the  principle  of  which  I 
think  we  have  des'erted,  I  allude  to  the  5th 
section  of  our  laws,  which  we  call  "  Rational 
Religion,"  and  you  might  just  as  well  call  it 
rational  nonsense,  and  better,  for  nonsense  is 
generally  of  a  less  dangerous  nature  than  reli- 
gion.    JJut  that  which   we  call  religion  is  no 
religion  at  all,  but  a  code  of  morals;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  there  is  as  much  difference 
between  morality  and  religion,  as  there  is  be- 
tween light  and  darkness,  or  between   truth 
and  falsehood,  and  that  where  one  flourishes 
most  the  other  is  sure  to  decay,  no  matter  in 
what  country  or  in  what  climate.     Mr.  Owen 
has  justly  remarked,  in  regard  to  old  and  new 
systems  of  society,  "  any  attempt  to  amalgamate 
the  two  together  will  prove  an  entire  failure," 
so  it  is  with  morality  and  religion,  they  are  as 
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wide  apart  as  the  north  is  from  the  south.  But 
in  law  18  it  says,  that,  "  A  knowledge  of  these 
unerring  and  unchanging  laws  of  nature,  derived 
from  accurate  and  extended  observation  of  the 
works  of  the  great  creating  power  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  the  practice  of  charity  for  the  feel- 
ings, convictions,  and  conduct  of  all  men,  con- 
sequent upon  such  knowledge,  constitutes  the 
rational  religion."  Now,  I  contend  that  we 
have  deserted  principle  in  not  attending  to  this 
and  the  following  law;  inasmuch  as  when  a 
member  of  our  society,  and  that  a  very  valuable 
one,  endeavours  to  "  investigate  the  laws  of 
nature  by  accurate  and  extended  observation," 
and  "  expresses  his  opinion  of  what  is  gene- 
rally considered  the  supreme  power  of  the 
universe"  in  a  somewhat  different  way  to 
some  of  us,  we  instantly  cry  out,  that 
he  is  going  too  far,  and  that  he  does  not 
understand  the  principles  of  socialism ; 
when  we,  at  the  same  time,  say  that  one  of 
the  principles  of  socialism  is  to  teach 
truth  unconnected  with  error  wherever  it  may  be 
found,  and  to  speak  that  which  appears  to 
the  individual  to  be  truth  upon  all  occasions. 
A  great  deal  more  might  be  said,  but  1  trust 
the  above  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of  Mr. 
Southwell's  assertion,  and  to  show  that  he 
was  acting  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  laws 
of  our  society.     Yours,  in  the  cause  of  truth, 

R.  R. 


All  children  are  Atheists  ;  they  have  no  idea 
of  god.  Are  they  then  criminal  on  account  of 
their  ignorance  ? — Good  Sense. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENT. 
"W.  E.,  Northampton,  is  informed  that  it  is  the 
anxious  desire  of  the  conductors  of  the  Oracle  to  pre- 
serve its  distinctive  character,  but  the  disarrangement 
consequent  upon  Mr.  Southwell's  prosecution  has 
prevented  its  accomplishment.  Our  correspondent  is 
mistaken  if  ho  imagines  the  Oracle  was  to  be  a  re- 
conciler, a  healer  of  breaches  ;  on  the  contrary,  its 
nature  is  antagonistic,  and  it  can  only  be  the  Oracle 
of  " JewrBook "  notoriety  while  it  remains  so;  still, 
mere  "party  strife"  is  far  wide  of  its  object.  Many- 
circumstances  in  connexion  with  Mr.  S.'s  prosecution 
required  notice.  "Where  so  properly  as  in  the  paper 
which  originated  the  remarks  and  conduct?  And 
where  else  could  it  be  done  ?  There  were  but  two  al- 
ternatives:  to  take  no  notice,  or  to  notice  it  in  the 
Oracle.  Conscious  of  the  objectionable  nature  of  the 
latter  course,  we  yet  hoped  our  readers  would  see  th( 
dilemma  and  share  with  vis  the  disagreeable.  Two  o 
the  three  articles  (Is  there  a  god  ?  and  Regular  Gra- 
elation)  have  been  continued  with  some  few  interrup- 
tions. "  Symbol  Worship"  will  be  resumed.  Wi 
could  not  this  week  escape  the  dilemma  of  offend- 
ing our  correspondent,  or  of  losing  the  support  of 
numerous  body  in  another  quarter.  AV.  C. 


Erratum. — On  page  123,  for  "communities"  reai 
anomalies. 

Inquirers  are  informed  that  Mr.  Southwell's  Trie 
is  now  completed,  and  may  be   had,  stitched  in 
wrapper,  for  Is.  2d. 


Printed  by  G.  J.  Holyoake,  179,  Broomhall  Stree 
Sheffield;  and  Published  for  him  by  all  Liber, 
Booksellers. — Saturday,  April  16, 1842. 
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STRAY  THOUGHTS. 

Garlanded  remnants  of  mysticism,  like  dull 
murky  clouds,  long  hover  in  the  horizon  of 
philosophy.  The  fresh  burst  of  astonishment 
at  the  sight  of  the  simple  contrivance  by  which, 
in  mechanism,  wonderful  operations  are  per- 
formed ;  the  blaze  of  light  the  first  principles 
of  a  science  throw  upon  the  mind  ;  the  bewil- 
derment, the  multitude  of  men  and  things,  the 
arts  and  sciences  multiplying  and  magnifying 
every  day  impress  the  mind  with,  all  teach  not 
onlv  the  value  and  beauty  of  simplicity  but 
the  absolute  necessity  for  it.  We  feel  that  not 
only  the  llliad  of  Homer,  but  the  ponderous 
tomes  of  the  ancient  sages  the  voluminous 
wisdom  of  our  forefathers  must  lie  in  nutshells 
in  our  day.  Amplification  is  an  unpardonable 
crime,  while  condensation  and  brevity  rank 
with  the  cardinal  virtues.  Formerly,  if  a 
father  bound  his  son  to  a  cordwainer  or  a 
bricklayer,  stipulations  were  drawn  up  that 
the  lad  should  be  taught  the  whole  "  craft  and 
mystery"  of  the  trade.  Now,  the  very  name 
f  craft  and  mystery"  is  regarded  with  suspi- 
cion in  philosophy,  and  the  great  master-craft 
of  religion  is,  happily,  rapidly  falling  into  dis- 
repute. 

Though  mystery  on  a  larger  scale  may  be 
loudly  denounced,  mystery  on  a  small  one,  a 
kind  of  "  little  go"  in  the  trade  of  confusion 
and  deception  seems  to  be  practised  under 
fashionable  auspices.  One  curious  instance  of 
this  is  found  in  the  dashing  use  of  the  editorial 
"  we."  Editors  are  a  sad  body  of  formidables 
and  he  must  look  to  his  wits  who  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  bring  their  ire  upon  his  head.  A  few 
words  may  be  ventured  upon  this  subject,  and 
perhaps  the  temerity  will  be  pardoned. 

Who  are  we  ?  Chartists,  Socialists,  and  all 
abused  parties  have  often  asked  when  false 
and  erroneous  statements  have  been  made  in 
the  public  papers ;  the  maligner  has  been 
securely  sheltered  from  the  just  execration 
under  the  gourd  of  this  editorial  "  we."  Be- 
sides being  sometimes  a  cloak  for  delinquency, 
it  is  a  continual  and  needless  source  of  am- 
biguity and  obscurity. 

A    person    speaking    of  the    acknowledged 
sentiments  of  his  party  may  with    propriety 
say,  we  believe  tins  and  we  hold  that.     Refer- 
ring to  the  common  faculties  of  human  beings, 
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a  person  may  say  we  have  ears  to  hear  and  we 
have  eyes  wherewith  to  see,  &c.     But  when 
an  opinion  is  given  forth  or  a  statement  made, 
the  ice  should  not  be  used,  unless  the  public 
are  aware  who  are  the  parties,  and  that  there 
are  more  than  one  agreeing  upon  the  subject. 
Every  day  numerous  affirmations  are  indulged 
in  by  each   editor,  who  glibly  says,  we  are  of 
this,   and  that  opinion,    who  does  not  know 
certainly,  that  any  other  man  partakes  of  his 
views,  and  perhaps  has  never  consulted  another 
human  being  upon  the  question.     To  call  this 
by  its  right  name,  would   be  a  direct  breach 
of   all  respectable   propriety.      A    newspaper 
witticism,   at  this    time  current,  asks,    "  who 
ever  saw  an  editor — nobody — he  is  impalpable, 
immaterial — he  is  not  an  i  but  a  ice."     Thus 
proving  him  like  some  of  the  theological  hob- 
bies, to  be  without  body  or  parts — the  asser- 
tion might  go  farther,  and  declare  an  editor  to 
be  without  a  conscience,  when  he  can  daily 
proclaim    himself    to    be   many    while    really 
only  one.        There  is   a  mystery   in   the   use 
of  we  delightful  to  little  minds  ;     simplicity 
would  dictate  the  use  of  I  when  one  person 
only  is  concerned.     Editors  should  not  violate 
that  grammatical  propriety  it  is  so  often  their 
duty  to  encourage  others  to  practice.    Accord- 
ing to  Moses,  god  at  the  creation  first  fell  into 
the  mistake  in  saying,  "  let  us  make  man,"  &c. 
So  probably  this  error,  like  many  others  much 
more  mischievous,  is  after  all,  of  divine  origin. 
A    king   will   talk  of  our   majesty,  which  is 
neither  strange  or  very  harmful  unless  subjects 
ape  such  absurdities.     To  some  minds  there  is 
carried  a  weight  and  importance  in  numbers, 
"  ice  are  of  opinion"  sounds  like  a  host  on  the 
winds.   A  few  well-timed  we's  have  done  more, 
!  on  some  occasions,  than  argument.    It  may  be 
objected,  that  if  weight  is  sometimes  given  to 
error  in  this  manner,   it  is  sometimes  in  the 
same   way   given  to  truth.       Forgetting  that 
error  ought  to  have  nothing  additional,   and 
that  truth  stands  best  on  its  own  foundation. 
Men  and  society  are  both  wrong  who  do  evil 
that  good  may  come,  and  think  that  an  indul- 
gence in  the  most  trifling  error  can  subserve 
the  cause  of  truth.      Grammatical    propriety, 
accuracy,  simplicity,  and  truth,  are  in  favour 
of  a  more  careful  use  of  editorial  pronouns 
than  is  now  fashionable. 

This  will  be  called  not  multum  in  parvo,  but 
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the  contrary,  saying  little  in  many  words,  cus- 
tom will  be  pleaded  as  it  always  is  in  favour 
of  the  practice  sought  here  to  be  brought  into 
disrepute.  Custom  has  too  long  sanctioned 
errors  of  every  kind.  A  few  modern  gram- 
marians, Hill  of  the  Northern  Star  to  wit,  in 
his  truly  admirable  lessons  on  the  analogy  and 
syntax  of  the  English  language,  have,  among 
others,  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  this  prac- 
tice, but  few  if  any  have  abandoned  it.  An 
editor  who  should  use  I  would,  perhaps,  be 
called  egotistical,  but  some  penalty  the  world 
always  inflicts  on  those  who  will  do  rightly,  or 
only  attempt  it.  Some  will  regard  it  of  little 
consequence  what  is  followed  in  this  particular, 
and  that  to  be  fastidiously  right  is  folly  where 
so  many  are  profitably  wrong.  That  it  is  not 
of  great  apparent  consequence  is  true,  but 
sound  philosophy  will  never  regard  being- 
right,  of  little  consequence  even  in  the  minu- 
test thing.  "  The  child  is  the  father  of  the 
man,"  say  the  proverb,  infantile  errors  are  the 
parents  of  mature  and  grave  faults.  If  we 
cannot  be  right  in  everything  it  is  worth  while 
to  be  right  in  all  we  can,  since  all  human 
happiness  depends  on  rectitude.  "  Take  care 
of  the  pence  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of 
themselves  j"  is  it  not  true  of  veracity,  and 
might  it  not  be  so  rendered  ?  Take  care  of  little 
lies,  and  it  will  be  easier  to  avoid  great  ones. 
Passing  from  the  moral  to  the  utilitarian 
side  of  the  subject,  Blair  has  said,  he  who 
endeavours  to  speak  (and  of  course  to  write) 
with  accuracy,  learns  at  the  same  time  to 
tliink  with  accuracy.  The  desirability  of  doing 
this  will  not  be  called  in  question. 

Header,  the  Oracle,  from  time  to  time  will 
enunciate  many  curious  truths,  and  advocate 
some  very  unfashionable  and  queer  opinions, 
and  perhaps,  as  infallibility  is  no  man's  pro- 
perty, some  erroneous  views ;  but  this  gua- 
rantee is  given,  that  these  will  be  mistakes  of 
the  judgment,  not  done  knowingly,  not  for 
the  sake  of  conveniency,  respectability,  popu- 
larity, or  pence.  If  original  intentions  are  as 
successfully  carried  out  as  they  are  earnestly 
endeavoured  to  be,  the  Oracle  will  be  less  the 
organ  of  persons  or  parties  than  principles. 
It  will  not  flatter  the  few  because  they  are 
wealthy,  no,  nor  scorn  the  many  because  they 
are  poor.  When  the  first  volume  of  these 
papers  is  bound  up,  it  ought  to  have  the 
quaint  preface  of  C.R.  Pemberton's"  Sixpenny 
worth  of  Truth  :"  "  This  small  book  will  give 
great  offence  to  knaves  and  to  their  friends,  the 
fools  and  hypocrites."  Little  is  said  from  the 
desire  of  fame  or  notoriety.  Perhaps  no  man 
has  so  fully  analysed  all  his  motives  as  to 
declare  positively  his  perfect  freedom  from 
these  fond  and  delusive  passions,  but  many 
efforts  are  made  to  remember  the  injunction  of 
Pen  :  "  Avoid  popularity,  it  has  many  snares 
and  no  real  benefits."  No  pretence  is  set  up 
of  insensibility  to  the  healthful  pleasure  of 
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appreciation,  but  reason  is  the  sole  star  fol- 
lowed as  a  guide,  and  the  sole  reward  calculated 
upon  is  that  arising  from  conscious  integrity, 
other  rewards  may  result,  but  they  will  only 
be  valued  in  the  ratio  that  they  accompany 
this  course.  Professing  extreme  notions 
upon  many  subjects,  "legion"  will  be  the 
name  of  the  objections  to  them.  In  this 
self-seeking,  gold- worshipping,  man-despising 
world,  where  only  intrigue  triumphs,  and 
pliability  of  conscience  succeeds,  it  looks  like 
arrant  presumption  and  great  ignorance  of 
human  nature  to  talk  of  principle  and  sin- 
cerity ;  the  words  sound  like  libels,  or  some 
fresh  attempt  at  deception,  or  are  regarded  as 
the  outpourings  of  inexperience  and  misguided 
youth.  It  may  be  true  that  all  men  cannot  be 
great,  but  every  man  can  do  that  without 
which  no  eminence  was  ever  attained — he  can 
attempt  it.  No  man  ever  became  virtuous  who 
never  tried  to  be  so  ;  and  it  has  been  only  by 
repetition  of  this  simple  process  that  any  ever 
succeeded.  It  may  be  true,  that  perfect 
honesty,  perfect  adherence  to  principle,  is  a 
chimera,  but  attempting  it  is  no  chimera,  but 
the  first  and  chief  element  in  noble  action. 
Running  with  the  stream  is  not  the  way  to 
stop  it ;  so  pandering  to  the  vices  of  society 
is  not  the  way  to  cure  them.  When  it  was 
objected  to  Wesley,  that  Law,  in  his  "Serious 
Call,"  had  eulogised  absolute  perfection,  an  im- 
possibility, he  wisely  replied, "  he  has  done  well, 
men  cannot  aim  at  too  high  a  mark."  Failings 
should  always  lean  to  virtue's  side,  and  as  judges 
are  commended  for  inclining  to  mercy,  so  should 
men  err,  if  they  must  err,  on  the  side  of  right. 
He  who  looks  down  from  the  watch-tower  of 
cold  calculation  on  the  few  sprinklings  of  truth 
in  the  selfish  world  below,  and  sees  failure  in 
prospective,  will  best  prove  his  philanthropy 
and  philosophy  by  regarding  it  as  a  matter  of 
mournful  reflection,  not  food  for  malicious  joy. 
Ill  success  in  these  attempts  are  sad  comments 
on  the  virtue  of  the  world  and  melancholy 
omens  of  the  progression  of  humanity.  To 
shake  off  the  myriad  cares  of  life — to  examine 
the  foundations  of  politic  philosophy — to  evolve 
expedient  rules  of  action  suitable  to  the  iron- 
hearted  customs  and  cold  formalities  of  the 
world,  and  to  walk  all  the  days  of  one's  life 
in  the  narrow  paths  of  approved  prudence, 
is  neither  compatible  with  my  means,  nor  in 
accordance  with  my  taste.  Without  anxiety 
or  confusion,  a  simpler  and  nobler,  if  not  a 
safer  path  may  be  chosen.  That  of  sincerity 
and  benevolence — taking  care  that  the  full 
measure  of  justice  be  filled  before  the  latter 
virtue  is  claimed.  Credited  with  truth  and 
kindness,  it  would  scarcely  be  worth  while  to 
ask  for  more,  nor  hardly  possible  to  aim  at  any- 
thing higher. 

The  sense  most  valued  in  the  Oracle,  agree- 
ably with  the  just  notion  of  Swift,  will  partake 
less  of  fine  and  exalted  sense,  than  of  common 
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sense,  and  this  must  be  understood  as  defined 
in  the  portico  of  the  Greek  sage,  to  mean  the 
common  interest,  the  wise  following  of  which 
system  Bulwer  well  styles  the  most  beautiful 
part  of  morality.  It  has  long  been  the  office  of 
manliness  to  discard  the  fear  of  men  and 
devils,  in  all  matters  of  action.  It  will  be  one 
office  of  the  Oracle  to  enable  virtue  to  reject 
godism  in  all  affairs  of  just  thinking. 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  remark,  that  what- 
ever may  appear  in  these  papers,  relating  to 
socialism  or  Socialists  will  be  dictated,  as  all 
former  articles  have  been,  by  the  desire  to  per- 
fect not  to  asperse ;  the  object  ever  being  to 
aid  in  the  just  development  of  the  noble  prin- 
ciples known  under  that  name.  If  any  thing 
advanced  should  be  ascribed  to  previous  mo- 
tives, attention  is  directed  to  the  shrewd  apho- 
rism of  Hazlitt.  "  They  who  wish  well  to  their 
fellow-creatures  are  angry  at  their  vices  and 
sore  at  their  mishaps ;  he  who  flatters  their 
errors  and  smiles  at  their  ruin  is  their  worst 
enemy.  But  men  like  the  sycophant  better 
than  the  plain-dealer,  because  they  prefer  their 
passions  to  their  reason,  and  even  to  their  in- 
terest." G.  J.  H. 


POLICY  versus  PRINCIPLE. 


TO  THE  SOCIALISTS  OF  ENGLAND. 

LETTER  X. 

"  Honesty  ISthe  best  Policy." 

"  Who  can  bring'  a  clean  thing-  out  of  an  unclean  ? 
Not  one." 

Friends, 
We  are  told  in  the  "Book  of  the  New  Moral 
World,"  that  "all  the  mythology  of  the  an- 
cients, and  all  the  religions  of  the  moderns  are 
mere  fanciful  notions  of  men."  At  the  Bristol 
discussion  between  Robert  Owen  and  John 
Brindley,  held  on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th.  of 
January,  1841,  Mr.  Owen  declared  that  "the 
religion  of  the  new  moral  world  is  entirely 
in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  old 
and  new  testament." 

To  those  who  admit  in  logic  a  principle  of 
contradiction,  as  that  a  thing  can  be,  and 
cannot  be,  or  true  and  false  at  the  same  time, 
the  above  will  appear  "  hard  sayings  "  of  Mr. 
Owen,  which  may  be  easily  understood,  but 
I  don't  know  hoAv  reconciled.  As  the  lads 
say  in  Yorkshire,  "one  of  them  I  may  take  in, 
but  both  together  caps  me."  Christianity  is 
unquestionably  "  a  religion  of  the  moderns," 
and  as  such  must  be  included  in  the  category 
of  "  mere  fanciful  notions  of  men."  But  now 
comes  the  puzzler,  what  is  to  be  said  or 
thought  about  the  rational  religion  of  the 
new  moral  world  which  Mr.  Owen  distinctly 
stated  on  the  Bristol  platform  "  is  entirely  in 
accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  old  and 
new  testament."     By  this  curious  ipse  dixit, 
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it  would  seem  that  the  "  mere  fanciful  notions 
of  men "  will  harmonise  very  well  with  the 
new  moral  world  religion.  It  is  a  favorite 
dogma  of  Mr.  Owen,  that  "one  truth  will 
always  be  found  in  perfect  accordance  with 
every  other  truth ;"  a  dogma,  to  make  free  with 
Paul,  "  worthy  of  all  acceptation  ;"  but  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  how  "the 
mere  fanciful  notions  of  Christian  or  Mosaic 
doctrines  can  "accord"  with  the  rational 
doctrine  of  the  new  moral  world  religion. 

I  know  that  some  of  Mr.  Owen's  disciples 
have  paralleled  the  characters  of  Moses, 
Jesus,  and  Owen ;  but  never  till  the  Bristol 
discussion  had  I  the  most  distant  notion  that 
the  doctrines  of  these  worthies  were  so  "en- 
tirely in  accordance."  I  protest  the  singular 
discovery  has  almost  made  me  think  Pyrrho 
a  sage,  and  not  merely  that  I  know  only  that 
I  know  nothing,  but  that  I  dont  even  know 
that  I  know  that  I  know  nothing.  That  the 
law  came  by  Moses,  grace  and  faith  by  Jesus, 
love,  charity,  and  solid  pudding  by  Owen,  is 
a  common  opinion,  or  to  borrow  again  from 
Paul,  that  Moses  planted,  Jesus  watered,  and 
Owen  gave  the  increase,  is  an  opinion  that 
no  Socialist  will  consider  novel,  but  these 
opinions  are  evidently  erroneous,  quite  a  mis- 
take, the  plain  fact  bging  that  the  doctrine 
taught  by  Mr.  Owen,  the  new  religion  of  the 
moral  world  is  at  best  but  the  newest  dis- 
pensation of  the  old  Jewish  religion,  an  an- 
tique play — not  farce — newly  revised. 

If  this  be  so,  we  cannot  better  employ  a 
little  space  than  in  the  consideration  of  what 
the  doctrine  of  the  old  and  new  testament 
really  is.  You  are,  no  doubt,  sensible  that 
doctrinaires  are  not  moralists,  I  mean  not 
necessarily  so — it  being  one  thing  to  dogma- 
tise about  doctrine,  and  another  to  teach 
precept.  When  Jesus  or  Matthew  said,"  Thou 
shalt  do  no  murder,"  he  gave  a  preceptive 
command  ;  when  he  declared  that  those  who 
believed  not  his  Avord  should  inherit  the  dam- 
nation of  hell,  he  spouted  dogmatic  doctrine. 
It  is  quite  proper  to  speak  of  the  doctrine  of 
god,  the  doctrine  of  the  devil,  the  doctrine 
of  heaven's  delight,  and  the  doctrine  of  hell's 
blazes  to  keep  it  company ;  but  no  one  would 
think  of  talking  about  the  doctrine  of  morals, 
the  doctrine  of  mathematics,  the  doctrine  of 
chemistry,  or,  indeed,  the  doctrine  of  anything 
— things,  science,  or  opinion — that  is  knowable. 
All  men  can  understand  moral  precepts,  but 
the  gods  only  make  sense  of  religious  doctrine. 
All  doctrine  is  mere  dogma  ;  as  for  example, 
the  doctrine  that  "  all  men  are  to  be  salted 
with  fire,  and  no  sacrifice  to  be  salted  without 
salt"  is  purely  dogmatic,  just  as  much  so  as 
"god  made  heaven  and  earth,"  "  those  who 
believe  shall  be  saved,  and  those  who  disbe- 
lieve shall  be  damned."  These  fire  and  fury 
doctrinal  denunciations  of  the  meek  and 
lowly    Jesus    strangely    contrasts    with    the 
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equally  sensible  moral  precept,  "  that  ye  resist 
not  evil,  but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  thy 
right  cheek  turn  unto  him  the  other  also. 
And  if  any  man  will  sue  thee  at  the  law,  and 
take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloak 
also." 

I  shall  confine  myself  at  present  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  new  testament,  and  see  if  we 
can  find  in  it  a  doctrine./?*. to  be  in  accordance 
with  the  "  religion  of  the  new  moral  world." 
The  new  testament  doctrine  was  taught  by 
Jesus,  surnamed  Christ,  Paul  the  "  chief  of 
sinners,"  and  twelve  inspired  catchers  offish. 
The  authority  of  the  "  twelve "  is  just  as 
divine  as  that  of  Jesus  or  Paul.  This  all 
must  admit  who  have  read  "the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,"  where  "  it  is  written,"  that  on  the 
day  of  Penticost  the  twelve  were  very  inspired, 
and  no  wonder,  after  "  a  mighty  rushing  wind 
from  heaven  filled  all  the  house  where  they 
were  sitting  ;  and  there  appeared  unto  them 
cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat 
upon  each  of  them."  With  the  holy  ghost 
in  them,  and  the  cloven  tongue  of  fire  upon 
them,  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  they  should 
have  spoken  in  every  tongue  known  under 
heaven,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  "  Par- 
thians,  Modes,  Elamites,  and  the  dwellers 
in  Mesopotamia,  and  in  Judea  and  Cappa- 
docia,  in  Pontus,  Asia,"  &c.  &c.  &c.  If  the 
apostles  of  socialism  could  talk  thus,  we 
should  soon  stud  the  country,  nay  the  world, 
with  rational  communities  ;  but,  alas,  your 
best  leaders  are  nothing  to  the  twelve,  having 
neither  the  gift  of  tongues,  the  holy  ghost, 
nor  the  power  to  work  one  solitary  miracle. 
No,  no,  had  you  that  power  Mr.  Owen's  last 
prophecy  would  be  fulfilled,  and  this  winter 
the  great  change  would  be  accomplished. 
Though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  if  your  most 
able  missionaries  had  superadded  to  their  na- 
tural abilities  the  unnatural  powers  of  the 
fiat  catchers,  they  would,  with  the  unbelieving, 
share  the  fate  of  the  apostles,  who,  after 
speaking  in  so  marvellous  a  manner,  had  the 
mortification  of  being  thought  tipsy,  for  some 
of  the  standers  by  "said  mocking,  These  men 
are  fall  of  new  rvine,"  which  broad  insinuation 
much  irritated  Peter,  who  manfully  declared 
that  his  friends  were  not  drunken  as  they  sup- 
posed, seeing  it  was  but  the  third  hour  of  the 
day ;  meaning,  that  it  was  quite  out  of  all 
character  to  suppose  they  would  get  muggy  so 
early.  I  have  been  thus  precise  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  only  authorities  upon  which 
we  can  rely  for  Christian  doctrine,  in  order 
that  your  party  in  particular,  and  readers 
in  general,  may  understand,  or  at  all  events 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  age  which  gave  birth 
to  doctrine  "  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
new  religion  in  the  new  world."  I  have 
a  notion,  which,  set  forth  in  anything  but 
genteel  language,  is  simply  this,  that  Mr. 
Owen  and  his  disciples  will   find  this  new 
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move  no-go,  that  sense  and  nonsense  will  not 
make  a  good  compound,  that  neither  a  par- 
tial pursuit  of  truth,  nor  a  partial  preaching  of 
political  honesty  will  enable  him,  with  a  mil- 
lion at  his  back,  radically  to  reform  society ; 
that  any  attempt  by  you  as  a  party  to  con- 
ciliate the  not  to  be  conciliated ;  to  ward  off, 
by  truckling  and  cowardly  evasions,  the  dan- 
ger you  ought  to  be  prepared  to  meet,  grapple 
with,  and  overthrow,  is  the  most  contemptible 
and  miserable  of  all  expediences  ;  and  finally, 
that  this  is  not  the  proper  season  to  attempt 
a  palming  off  of  "  mere  fanciful  notions  of 
men,"  as  the  doctrine  to  teach  children  or 
men  of  the  new  moral  world.  Perish  such 
a  new  moral  world,  and  let  the  old  immoral 
world  remain  or  chaos  come  again,  rather 
than  suffer  that  most  odious  of  all  cajoleries, 
a  rational  system  of  society  with  folly  as  its 
corner  stone.  Mr.  Owen  may  treat  these  my 
honest  convictions  in  his  usual  off-hand  and 
bombastic  strain,  but  I  tell  you,  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  must  pass  away,  ere  these  truths 
shall  pass  away.  Remember  the  words  of 
Lord  Bacon,  a  Aviser  man  I  fancy  than  any 
this  age  can  boast,  "  a  unity  pieced  up  by 
direct  admission  of  contrarieties  in  the  fun- 
damental points  of  it,  is  like  the  toes  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  image,  which  were  made 
of  iron  and  clay,  they  may  cleave  together, 
but  would  never  incorporate." 

I  do  not  see,  for  my  own  part,  what  Social- 
ists have  to  do  with  doctrine.  There  are  no 
doctrines  in  philosophy.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  talk  about  the  doctrine  of  politics,  just  as 
absurd  as  to  prate  about  the  doctrine  of 
morals.  There  is  no  doctrine  in  science  of 
any  kind,  and  all  that  has  ever  yet  been 
taught  is  "mind's  figment,"  intellectual  dross, 
a  mere  filthy  excrescence  hanging  about  the 
body  of  truth.  The  lord  help  us  from  delira- 
menta  doctrine,  cry  the  priests;  the  lord  help 
us  from  all  kinds  of  doctrine,  say  I,  for  all 
doctrines  when  taught  as  truths  are  delusions, 
and  those  who  teach  them  have  heads  too 
light  to  be  wise  or  too  heavy  and  thick  to  be 
honest.  Jesus  objected  to  the  Pharisees,  that 
they  taught  for  doctrines  of  god  the  command- 
ments of  men,  and  Jesus  doubtless  was  quite 
right.  He  seemed  to  know  tolerably  well 
what  sort  of  men  Jew  priests  were,  and  we 
know  very  well  the  genius  of  Christian  priests, 
who  are  not  a  whit  behind  the  Pharisees  in 
teaching  for  doctrines  of  god  the  command- 
ments of  men.  But  what,  I  ask  again,  have 
Socialists  to  do  with  doctrines  or  doctrine  ex- 
pounders, with  religion  or  with  priests  ? 
Nothing.  As  men  of  expediency,  they  may 
have,  but  not  as  men  of  principle.  Arch- 
bishop Laud  hoped  to  live  to  see  the  day 
when  no  Jack  gentleman  in  England  would 
dare  to  stand  uncovered  in  the  presence  of  a 
parish  priest.  The  worthy  archbishop  made 
a  slight  miscalculation,  but  who  knows  what 
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glorious  days  doctrinaries  may  yet  see,  who 
knows  what  a  rational  religion  may  bring- 
forth,  especially  if  you  should  be  lucky 
enough  to  get  a  Praisc-god-barebones  for 
"  Social  Father"  by  virtue  of  your  newly 
adopted  Jesuit  government.  The  general  of 
the  Jesuits  was  supposed  to  be  a  man  without 
passions ;  but  a  social  father  without  passions 
would  hardly  do.  Indeed,  with  or  without 
passions,  a  social  father  will  be  found  a 
social  nuisance.  Faugh,  the  nonsense  stinks 
of  popery ;  but  doctrine  begets  nonsense,  and 
nonsense  begets  doctrine,  they  beget  each 
other  as  surely  as  the  sun  breeds  magots  in 
a  dead  dog,  being,  as  Hamlet  says,  a  god 
kissing  carrion. 

The  French  have  a  saying — 

On  commence  par  etre  coquin, 

On  fini  par  etre  fou. 

Literally — 

Men  commence  by  being  rogues, 
They  end  by  being  fools. 

Now  I  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Owen,  or  those 
who  have  urged  him  on  to  stultify  men's  in- 
tellects by  a  "  modern  antique"  religion,  "  in 
accordance  Avith  the  doctrine  of  the  old  and 
new  testaments,"  commenced  with  down- 
right roguery,  but  this  I  do  say,  that  if  they 
continue  their  doctrinaire  tricks,  they  will 
end  with  downright  folly.  Who  can  bring  a 
clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean — not  one. 

Your  well  wisher,  C.  S. 

IS  THERE  A  GOD? 

XII. 

"  The  worshippers  of  a  god  find,  above  all,  in  the  or- 
der of  the  universe,  an  invincible  proof  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  intelligent  and  wise  being,  who  governs 
it.  But  this  order  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  move- 
ments necessarily  produced  by  causes  or  circum- 
stances, which  are  sometimes  favourable,  and  some- 
times hurtful  to  us ;  we  approve  of  some,  and  com- 
plain of  others." — Good  Sense. 

In  a  former  paper  we  quoted  from  "  The 
difficulties  of  Infidelity,"  a  book  written  by  the 
Itev.  Mr.  Faber,  with  the  laudable  intention  of 
proving  that  those  usually  denominated  Infi- 
dels, are  the  most  credulous  of  men.  Firm 
believers  in  incredibilities  that  shock  the 
rationalities  of  Christians  ;  their  faithfulness  to 
lolly  is  to  him  matter  of  surprise  and  wonder, 
that  in  short,  "  infidelity  is  encumbered  by 
more  and  greater  difficulties  than  Christianity  ; 
to  adopt  the  Infidel  system  evinces  more  cre- 
dulity than  to  adopt  the  Christian  system." 

This  reverend  gentleman  has  pleased  me 
much,  by  the  performance  of  at  least  three 
indisputably  good  acts.  Destroying  deism, 
abusing  atheism,  and  the  last  good  act,  is  not 
the  least,  furnishing  some  very  good,  if  not  the 
very  best,  arguments  in  its  support.  The 
Deist  he  lashes  most  unmercifully.  As  a  lion 
dandleth  a  kid,  so  he  mauleth  Deists.  He  does 
not  call  Atheists  brutes,  but  he  denounces 
atheism  as  brutish,  which  is  within  an  ace  of 
the  same  thing.    "Infidelity    (savs  he)    when 
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not  degraded  into  absolute  brutish  atheism, 
specially  claims  to  itself  the  appellation  of 
deism,"  so  that  all  Infidels,  according  to  the 
reverend  gentleman,  not  brutes  are  Deists,  the 
Atheists  being  the  brutes  of  the  Infidel  party- 
This  is  rather  uncourteous  if  not  un-Christian, 
but  Atheists  are  outlaws,  and  have  need  to  act 
upon  the  principle  of  the  comfortable  man, 
who  when  he  lost  his  tooth,  blessed  his  stars  it 
was  not  an  eye,  having  an  arm  shot  away, 
thanked  god  it  was  not  his  head.  Comfort  J 
able  Atheists  will  be  well  pleased  with  only 
being  called  brutes,  seeing  that  the  reverend 
gent.,  might  have  used  a  fouler  term.  Besides 
this  reverend  abuser,  in  running  a  tilt  at 
deism,  has  given  such  a  shock  to  the  belief  in 
a  god  that  no  sensible  man  can  be  out  of 
temper  with  him.  I  cannot  accuse  him  of  any 
intention  of  doing  the  "  brutes"  service,  but 
this  very  intense  hatred  of  atheism,  which  he 
has  taken  so  much  pains  to  display,  gives  great 
force  to  the  reasonings  by  which  he  has  un- 
wittingly supported  it.  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  quote  this  batch  of  Infidel  difficulties,  and 
turn  those  weapons  against  this  ingenious 
reverend,  that  he  so  dexterously  wielded  in 
opposition  to  the  Deists.  In  page  24,  he 
says,  "  The  argument,  from  the  evident  design 
impressed  upon  the  universe,  proves  indeed,  that 
the  universe  must  have  been  first  designed  and 
then  created  ;  but  it  is  incapable  of  proving, 
that  the  universe  had  no  more  than  a  single  de- 
signer. Whether  we  suppose  one  designer  or 
many  designers,  and  thence  one  creator  or 
many  creators,  the  phenomenon  of  evident  de- 
sign in  the  creation  will  be  equally  accounted 
for,  and  beyond  this,  the  argument  in  question, 
as  managed  upon  deistical  principles,  neither 
does  nor  can  reach.  The  Deist,  I  allow,  can 
prove  very  satisfactorily,  and  without  the  aid  of 
revelation,  that  the  universe,  marked  as  it  is 
in  all  its  parts  by  evident  design,  must 
have  been  itself  designed,  and,  therefore, 
created  ;  but  he  never  did,  and  he  never  can 
prove,  without  the  aid  of  revelation,  that  the  uni- 
verse was  designed  by  a  single  designer.  He 
rejects,  however,  the  aid  of  revelation  ;  there- 
fore, on  his  own  principles,  he  cannot  prove  so 
much  as  the  very  dogma  from  which  he  bor- 
rows his  name."  Here  then  we  have  a  plain 
simple  refutation  of  deism,  but  the  reverend 
gent.,  has  proved  too  much,  at  least  more  I 
imagine  than  he  intended  to  do.  1  agree  that 
if  it  eould  be  shown,  which  it  cannot,  that  the 
universe  was  created,  and  that  there  is  evi- 
dent design  impressed  upon  it,  it  is  impossible 
to  prove  that  the  universe  had  no  more  than  a 
single  designer,  that  is  without  the  aid  of  reve- 
lation. It  will  appear  then  from  this  reverend 
gent.'s  admission,  that  to  prove  design  is  not 
sufficient,  for  as  he  very  well  argues,  a  man 
may  see,  or  thinks  he  sees,  evident  design  im- 
pressed upon  the  universe,  without  knowing 
whether  it  was  designed  by  one  or  many,  a 
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tingle  god  or  a  plurality  of  gods.  To  get  satis- 
faction upon  that  point,  he  must  go  to  revela- 
tion, for  without  a  revelation  to  teach  him 
better,  without  that  as  a  guide,  he  has  no  more 
reason  to  believe  in  one  god  than  a  thou- 
sand. 

This  view  of  the  subject  is  highly  impor- 
tant, and  I  do  feel  deeply  grateful  to  the  re- 
verend Mr.  Faber,  for  calling  attention  to  it, 
in  so  full  and  forcible  a  manner.  I  am  not  yet 
rendered  so  brutish  by  atheism  as  to  be  insen- 
sible of  the  great  good  he  has  done  the  cause, 
by  the  bold  avowal  of  important  truths,  but 
especially  the  atheistical  truth,  that  no  mnn, 
be  he  Deist  or  Christian,  can  without  the  aid 
of  revelation,  prove  the  existence  of  a  single 
god.  What  then  the  Atheist  has  to  do  is,  first, 
to  disturb  the  foundations  upon  which  the  idea 
of  a  revelation  is  built,  and  having  overturned 
that,  to  show  in  the  second  place,  that  there  is 
NOT  evident  design  impressed  vpon  the  universe, 
that  it  carries  upon  it,  no  evidence,  no  marks, 
no  signs  save  those  of  immutabilty  and  eter- 
nity. 

Here  it  will  be  necessar}r  to  say  something 
more  about  the  a  priori  argument,  as  it  is  tech- 
nically called,  which  was  but  lightly  touched 
upon  in  a  former  paper.  The  a  priori  argu- 
ment is  the  argument  drawn  from  revela- 
tion, from  the  will  of  god  said  to  have  been 
revealed  to  man.  The  a  priori  reasoners 
point  to  what  they  call  the  revealed  will  of 
a  god  to  prove  a  god's  existence,  which  man- 
ner of  treating  the  question  is  quite  convincing 
to  those  who  never  had  doubts,  but  useless  to 
any  body  else.  It  is  plain  that  such  a  mode  of 
conducting  the  argument  though  it  may  be 
fashionable,  is  ten/  foolish,  for  it  assumes  every 
thing,  and  proves  nothing. 

The  revelation  must  be  proved  a  revelation 
by  reason,  or  all  that  has  been,  or  may  be 
written,  in  favour  of  a  god,  by  those  who 
beg  the  question  of  revelation,  is  only  so  much 
wasted  ink  and  paper.  But  here  the  believer 
will  be  startled  by  a  new  difficulty — a  difficulty 
that  the  stoutest  theologians  will  find  it  hard 
to  break  through,  and  that  difficulty  is  their 
own  admission  :  that  reason  is  not  competent  to 
judge  of  revelation;  nay,  that  to  prove 
revelation  by  reason,  supposing  it  possible, 
would  be  to  destroy  it.  The  Christian  writer, 
Soame  Jenyns,  dwells  with  much  emphasis 
upon  this  point,  insisting  that  reason  cannot  be 
a  judge  of  what  is  or  is  not  revelation,  but 
that,  if  it  could,  the  revelation  would  cease  to 
be  a  revelation. 

This  posture  of  the  question  is  truly  alarm- 
ing ;  enough  to  shake  believers  out  of  their 
shoes,  or  turn  them  inside  out.  What  they 
can  say  either  for  themselves  or  revelation  1 
am  at  a  loss  to  know.  They  are  fruitful  in 
expedients,  but  this  formidable  position  of  their 
own  fortifying  seems  beyond  the  reach  of  shot, 
even  from  the  greatest  guns  in  theologv.     I 
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^  was  once  accused  of  saying,  that  for  **  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  I  would  tell  twenty  thousand 
lies,"  a  pound  a  lie ;  but  were  I  offered 
twenty  millions  for  the  job,  I  do  not  think  I 
could  tell  lies  enough  to  refute  this  truth,  that 
to  prove  revelation  by  reason  is  to  destroy  it. 
So  that  the  argument  thrown  into  syllogistic 
form  stands  thus  :  revelation  proves  the  exist- 
ence of  a  god,  but  reason  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  revelation  ;  ergo,  the  existence 
of  a  god  is  proved  by  revelation,  and  not  by 
reason.  Or,  reason  cannot  judge  of  or  deter- 
mine the  existence  of  a  god,  but  the  existence 
of  a  god  is  shown  by  revelation  ;  ergo,  the 
existence  of  a  god  is  demonstrated  by  revela- 
tion, not  by  reason. 

Some  writers  talk  about  all  science  and 
truth  being  in  harmony  with  a  right  inter- 
pretation of  revelation.  Archbishop  Whately, 
Coombe,  and  others,  have  hazarded  the  asser- 
tion, but  the  world  never  yet  saw  a  philoso- 
phic archbishop,  and  as  to  Coombe  and 
writers  of  his  school,  they  are  useful  in  un- 
settling old  notions,  but  they  give  no  new 
ones  of  any  value.  Coombes'  "  Constitution 
of  Man"  abounds  in  glaring  errors.  It  is  in 
that  work  he  quotes  and  supports  Whately's 
opinion,  that  all  science  must  be  in  harmony 
with  a  right  interpretation  of  revelation.  But 
this  is  an  error,  for  a  revelation  admits  not  a 
right  or  wrong  interpretation;  it  is  its  own 
interpreter.  To  talk  about  revealing  the  re- 
vealed is  nonsense,  just  as  nonsensical  as  to 
tell  a  man  almost  blinded  by  the  strong  rays  of 
a  noonday  sun,  that  you  would  reveal  to  him 
that  luminary.  To  interpret  a  revelation  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  to  explain  what  is 
already  known,  for  it  is  certain  that  cannot 
be  a  revelation,  which  is  not  seen.  The 
theologian  indignantly  demands  of  the  Atheist 
how  he  dare  dispute  the  revealed  will 
of  god;  in  his  passion,  quite  overlooking 
the  fact,  that  what  he  calls  the  revealed  will  of 
a  god,  is  not  seen  by  the  Atheist.  Show  the 
will  to  the  most  stubborn  Atheist  and  he  must 
believe,  for  the  will  of  a  god  includes  the  idea 
of  a  god.  But  theologians  are  strange  fish, 
with  a.  way  of  reasoning  peculiarly  their  own. 
They  know  that  a  god  exists,  because  revelation 
says  so;  and  know  there  is  a  revelation, because 
god  says  so.  Arguing  in  a  circle  they  arrive, 
by  this  round-about  style  of  reasoning,  at  the 
very  point  from  whence  they  started.  In  the 
same  convincing  manner  they  prove  that  the 
world  was  created.  They  ask  who  created  the 
world,  withuut  first  showing  that  the  world 
had  been  created.  That  troublesomejaot  must 
of  course  be  received  upon  their  ipse  dixit. 
Once  admit  a  revelation,  and  all  other  proofs 
of  a  god's  existence  are  superfluous.  In  such 
a  case  all  discussions  about  design  or  no  design 
would  be  idle  and  useless,  not  worth  a  good 
pinch  of  snuff.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  put 
revelation   out  of  the  question,  and  can  by 
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sound  reasoning  show  that  there  are  clear 
evidences  of  design  in  the  universe,  still  we 
must  agree  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Faber,  "  that  a 
universe  thus  characterized,  was  created  by 
one  supreme  god,  is  not  at  all  clear  upon  the 
principles  of  deistical  infidelity."  It  is  only 
"  the  gross  folly  of  atheism  "  that  will  dare  to 
maintain  there  is  not  one  or  more  gods,  that 
there  is  not  a  moderator  or  moderators  of  all 
things,  and  that  there  is  no  sort  of  reason  to 
believe  that  the  universe  was  originally  brought 
into  being,  or  now  subsists  through  any  extrinsic 
instrumentality. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Faber,  like  the  rest  of  his 
cloth,  contents  himself  with  asserting  that  there 
are  evident  marks  of  design  impressed  upon 
the  universe,  but  he  offers  no  shadow  of  proof. 
He  contents  himself  with  asserting  that  the 
Bible  is  a  revelation  from  god,  but  takes  no 
pains  to  demonstrate  it.  No,  he  asserts  against 
the  Deists,  that  granting  as  they  do  evident 
marks  of  design  in  the  universe,  yet  that  affects 
not  the  question,  whether  the  universe  was  de- 
signed by  one  or  more  gods,  a  single  deity,  or 
plurality  of  deities.  It  appears  then,  according 
to  the  admission  of  the  orthodox  themselves, 
that  the  existence  of  one  god  alone,  can  only  be 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  revelation.  Design  in 
the  universe  rendering  it  probable,  merely, 
that  a.  single  designer  exists,  but  the  "  gross  folly 
of  atheism  "  upsets  both  "  evident  design/'  and 
the  equally  evident  revelation.  The  Atheist  de- 
nies that  the  universe  was  designed,  he  denies 
that  any  gods  have  revealed  their  will  to  men, 
he  denies  not  only  the  unity  of  the  godhead 
on  the  one  hand,  or  a  plurality  of  godheads  on 
the  other,  but  the  very  existence  of  any  such 
being  or  beings  ;  he  denies  in  short  all  that 
has  been  affirmed  by  theologians,  as  a  gross 
imposition  upon  the  credulity  of  mankind — the 
idle  rant  of  disordered  intellects. 

C.  S. 


THEORY  OF  REGULAR  GRADATION. 

XI. 

"  Had  the  exsiccation  been  progressive,  such  as  we 
may  suppose  to  have  been  produced  by  evapora- 
ting- heat,  how  came  it  to  stop  at  the  point  at  which 
we  see  it  ?  Why  did  it  not  stop  sooner  ?  Why  at  all  I 
The  mandate  of  the  deity  will  account  for  this :  no- 
thing- else  will." — Paley,  JY.  T. 

Heigho  !  what  wretched  stuff  we  are  expected 
to  wade  through,  because  it  is  a  legacy  of  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors.  A  man  who  denies 
the  evidence  of  design  in  the  universe,  and 
yet  admits  that  he  has  not  read  Paley,  will, 
doubtless,  for  some  time  yet,  be  considered  an 
ignorant  fellow,  to  be  pitied  or  despised. 
Pitied,  if  not  able  to  defend  his  position  ;  and 
despised,  if  the  contrary.  Still,  however,  this 
is  my  condition.  Some  time  since  I  began  to 
read  it,  but  the  first  few  lines  were  sufficient 
to  show  me  the  absurdity  of  expecting  conyic- 
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tion  from  a  work  founded  upon  such  premises. 
While  bringing  home  "  Natural  Theology," 
a  few  days  ago,  I  amused  myself  with  reading 
the  arguments  under  the  head  "  Astronomy," 
and  am  induced,  in  consequence  of  my  recent 
articles  in  support  of  the  "  Theory  of  R.  G." 
being  illustrated  by  facts  from  the  same  science, 
to  give  a  few  moments'  attention  to  the  cele- 
brated archdeacon.  It  will  be  remembered, 
that  in  addition  to  strengthening  my  hypothesis 
by  the  quotations  given,  I  contended  against 
allowing  the  designers  to  talk  of  evidences  of 
design  in  the  universe  with  such  facts  in  exist- 
ence, and  here  we  find  the  behemoth  of  the 
party  hamstrung  by  the  same  weapon.  We 
refer  the  admirers  of  the  clever  archdeacon  to 
Herschel  and  De  la  Beche  for  a  solution  of  the 
query,  "  Why  it  did  not  stop  sooner?  why 
at  all  V  I  fancy  that  something  else  besides 
"  the  mandate  of  the  deity  will  account  for 
this."  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  gentlemen  dispose  of 
questions  of  this  sort,  taken  from  the  same 
work,  "  First  then,  attraction,  for  anything  we 
know  about  it,  was  originally  indifferent  to  all 
laws  of  variation  depending  upon  change  of 
distance/ i.  e.,  just  as  susceptible  of  one  law  as 
of  another.  It  might  have  been  the  same  at  all 
distances.  It  might  have  increased  as  the  di- 
stance increased.  Or,  it  might  have  diminished 
with  the  increase  of  the  distance,  yet  in  ten 
thousand  different  proportions  from  the  present. 
It  might  have  followed  no  stated  law  at  all." 
I  wonder  this  reverend  supporter  of  folly  did 
not  go  a  little  further,  and  finish  what  he  had 
begun,  and  have  added,  "  Or,  it  might  not  have 
existed  at  all."  This  would  have  made  it 
complete,  and  should  be  added  in  future 
editions ;  I  hope,  however,  to  the  Oracle 
will  be  given  the  credit  of  the  suggestion. 
Again  ;  we  are  told  that "  The  planetary  system 
required  that  the  law  of  attraction  should  be  a 
law  which  gave  an  orbit  returning  into  itself. 
Now,  out  of  an  infinite  number  of  laws,  ad- 
missible and  inadmissible,  out  of  a  vast  variety 
even  of  admissible  laws,  there  are  few,  except 
the  actual  law,  which  could  do  this.  Here, 
then,  is  choice."  How  conclusive  !  What,  if 
one  of  the  "few"  rejected  ones  had  been 
chosen,  would  the  archdeacon  have  been 
equally  able  to  determine  that  to  have  been  the 
result  of  "  choice"  too  ?  Could  not  the  great 
designer  have  made  a  special  "  law"  for  the 
purpose,  which  would  have  been  stronger 
evidence  than  any  we  now  have  of  his  power  ? 
Or  was  he  compelled  to  operate  in  a  certain 
manner,  from  a  lack  of  ability  to  do  other- 
wise? If  so,  would  not  the  result  to  us  have 
been  the  same  whether  he  interfered  or  not  ? 
It  would  so  seem,  "  it  must  be  owned,"  as  the 
Messrs.  Chambers  would  say.  "  Liars  should 
have  good  memories,"  says  the  proverb,  and 
so  should  the  supporters  of  lies.  A  few  pages 
in  advance  of  the  above  quotation,  in  which  it 
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is  admitted  that  there  are  "  laws"  in  exist- 
ence to  which  the  planetary  motions  are  refer- 
able, we  are  told,  "  Bodies  starting  from  the 
same  place,  with  whatever  difference  of  direc- 
tion or  velocity  they  set  off,  could  not  have 
been  found  at  these  different  distances  from 
the  centre,  still  retaining  their  nearly  circular 
orbits.  They  must  have  been  carried  to  their 
proper  distances,  before  they  were  projected." 
The  following  authority  is  also  quoted  by 
Paley  in  support  of  the  position  :  "  If  we 
suppose  the  matter  of  the  system  to  be  ac- 
cumulated in  the  centre  by  its  gravity,  no 
mechanical  principles,  with  the  assistance  of 
this  power  of  gravity,  could  separate  the  vast 
mass  into  such  parts  as  the  sun  and  planets; 
and,  after  carrying  them  to  their  different  dis- 
tances, project  them  in  their  several  directions, 
preserving  still  the  equality  of  action  and  re- 
action, or  the  state  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  system.  Such  an  exquisite  structure  of 
things  could  only  arise  from  the  contrivance 
and  powerful  influences  of  an  intelligent,  free, 
and  most  potent  agent.  The  same  powers, 
therefore,  which  at  present  govern  the  ma- 
terial universe,  and  conduct  its  various  mo- 
tions, are  very  different  from  those  which  were 
necessary  to  have  produced  it  from  nothing,  or 
to  have  disposed  it  in  the  admirable  form  in 
which  it  now  proceeds." — Maclaurins  Account 
of  Newton  s  Phil.  Paley  asserts,  "  that  they 
must  have  been  carried  to  their  proper  dis- 
tances before  they  were  projected,"  thereby 
admitting  that,  when  at  "  their  proper  dis- 
tances," they  might  have  been  sent  spinning 
round  the  sun,  as  we  find  them ;  whilst  Mac- 
laurin  denies  that  it  could  have  been  done 
even  then.  He  also  says,  that  the  powers  or 
laws,  '•  which  at  present  govern  the  universe," 
"  are  very  different  from  those  which  were 
necessary  to  have  produced  it  from  nothing," 
although  Paley  tells  us  god  made  a  "  choice," 
accepting  one  and  rejecting  the  rest.  There 
are  some  other  passages  in  the  same  portion  of 
the  work  to  which  we  may  refer  at  a  future 
period. 

W.  C. 


point  out  Sal's  "  pink  ribbon,"  to  prevent  her 
being  overlooked. 

The  Two  Circles. — The  round  of  nations, 
says  Gibbon,  is  barbarism,  valour,  greatness, 
discord,  decline.  The  round  of  religion  may 
be  taken  thus  :  ignorance,  credulity,  fanaticism, 
cruelty,  demonism. 


Praying. — An  old  lady  once  prayed  to  the 
lord  thus,  "  Oh  lord,  thou  knowest  what  it  is 
]  want,  I  want  four  Inuidred  a  year,  paid  quar- 
terly in  advance."  If  such  prayers  were  an- 
swered favourably  we  should  probably  com- 
mence praying  ourselves,  and  advise  others  to 
do  the  same.* — At  a  methodist  meeting  in 
Northamptonshire  a  new  convert  was  called 
upon  to  pray,  which  he  did  to  the  following 
effect,  "  Oh  lord,  do  thou  have  mercy  on  my 
sister  Sal,  who  sits  three  seats  from  the  bottom  of 
the  chapel,  with  a  pink  ribbon  in  Iter  bonnet."  He, 
no  doubt,  thought  that  the  lord  would  have  so 
many    to    attend  to,  that  it  was  necessary  to 

*  We  should  like  to  got  paid  in  advance'  lost  the 
bank  should  break. 
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NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENT. 

A  Young  Socialist,  Armlet,  complains  that  Mr. 
Southwell  indulges  in  personalities,  and  charges 
him  with  inconsistency  upon  the  following  grounds : — ■ 
1st.  In  attacking  Mr.  Owen  and  Mr.  Fleming.  2nd. 
For  the  same  conduct  in  reference  to  the  disciples  of 
Mr.  Owen.  3rd.  For  objecting  to  the  principles  of 
the  society  (as  well  as  I  can  gather  it)  without  bring- 
ing forward  something  better.  Now  there  is  clearly 
no  "inconsistency"  in  one  man's  attacking  another. 
A  charge  of  this  kind  must  depend  upon  something 
independent  of  the  mere  attack.  The  illustrations 
are  equally  false  with  the  assertions,  to  wit,  that  Mr. 
Southwell's  only  charge  against  Mr.  Fleming,  was 
his  (Mr.  F.'s)  not  inserting  the  report  of  Mr.  S.'s  fare- 
well lecture  at  Lambeth.  If  Mr.  S.  has  not  given 
any  other  reasons  in  the  Oracle,  it  is  not  because  he 
has  none.  '1  here  arc  very  few  of  the  Social  mis- 
sionaries, I  believe,  from  my  own  experience,  who 
have  not  grounds,  a*nd  just  ones  too,  of  complaint,  and 
of  whose  feelings  and  principles  the  New  .Moral  World 
was  anything  but  the  representative.  That  paper 
never  was  the  open  honest  advocate  of  truth  ;  but  has 
always  pandered  more  or  less  to  party  and  policy.  The 
charge  of  "  trimming  and  time-serving"  upon  Mr. 
Owen  by  Mr.  Southwell,  does  not  convey  my  opinion 
upon  the  matter,  which  could  only  be  represented  by 
somewhat  harsher  terms.  Mr.  Owen's  late  writings 
are  no  index  of  his  former  principles  ;  and,  in  fact, 
many  who  have  the  greatest,  confidence  in  his  ability 
to  carry  out  his  scheme,  loudly  complain  of  the  J\'eio 
Moral  World  since  his  editorship.  If  Sir.  O.  declares 
all  the  religions  of  the  wcrld  to  be  based  in  error,  and 
that  their  utter  destruction  only  can  make  the  world 
happy,  how  could  he  lend  himself  to  attack  Mr.  S.and 
his  atheistical  views — and  be  consistent?  What  a 
farce  it  is  for  Owenitcs  to  deny  the  worship  of  Mr. 
Owen,  by  a  large  majority  of  the  body.  Why,  some 
have  even  said,  that  if  they  were  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  a  proposition,  and  Mr.  Owen  denied  it,  they 
would  immediately  relinquish  it.  It  is  not  meant 
that  they  kneel  to  him,  and  pray  to  him  as  they  would 
to  "  goramity."  Mr.  Southwell  may  not  be  capable 
of  building  up  a  science  of  morals  (which  I  neither 
deny  nor  admit),  and  yet  be  competent  to  discover  Mr. 
Owen's  inability.  A  man  may  be  convinced  of  the 
bad  fitting  of  a  shoe  or  coat,  and  yet  be  unable  to  alter 
either.  "  A  Young  Socialist"  is  greatly  mistaken  to 
suppose  that  every  professed  Atheist,  acting  like  Mr. 
S.,  would  soon  destroy  atheism ;  reason  and  history 
arc  opposed  to  such  an  opinion  ;  the  contrary  would 
inevitably  be  the  result.  Mr.  Southwell  never  has 
opposed  socialism,  but  only  the  cheat  recently  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Owen,  with  that  title.  I  am  myself 
happy  at  all  times  to  defend  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
principles,  though  I  have  great  contempt  for  the  pre- 
sent policy.  1  am  sorry  to  feel  the  necessity  for 
adding,  that  the  foregoing  remarks  are  not  made  with 
ill-feeling- — in  sorrow,  not  in  anger.  I  would  advise 
our  young  friend  to  read  much,  think  much,  and 
i  write  much,  if  he  wish  to  qualify  himself  for  a  dispu- 
tant upon,  or  defender  of,  socialism.  His  own  re- 
marks were  totally  inadmissible. 

W.  C. 
An    important   "  recommendation "   from    several 
Social  Missionaries  in  our  next. 


Printed  by  G.  J.  Holyoake,  179,  Broomhall  Street, 
Sheffield  ;  and  Published  for  him  by  all  Liberal 
Booksellers. 

Saturday,  April  23,  1842. 
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POLICY  versus  PRINCIPLE. 


TO  THE  SOCIALISTS  OF  ENGLAND. 

LETTER  XI. 

"  Honesty  IS  the  best  Policy." 

[Through  an  error  in  'the  numbering  of  the  MSS 
the  letter  of  last  week  was  inserted  out  of  its  place, 
it  should  have  succeeded  this  one.] 

Friends, 
"  Strike,  but  hear,"  said  Themistocles  to 
the  enraged  Eurybiades.  Abuse,  but  read,  I 
say  to  "An  admirer,  not  disciple  of  Mr. 
Owen's,"  my  rather  irritated  correspondent. 
Upon  reading-  his  wordy  ill-tempered  "  re- 
monstrance" I  involuntarily  exclaimed,  "Oh 
gentle  son,  upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy 
distemper  sprinkle  cool  patience." 

This  testy  specimen  of  rational  admiration 
i3  "indignant"  that  I  should  "fight  shy  of 
the  true  question,"  and  "sheltering  myself 
behind  the  rampart  of  vague  generalities  va- 
lorously  say  a  great  deal  and  prove  very 
little." 

Now, by  all  the  honour  in  my  keeping,  I  don't 
know  what  this  admiring  non-disciple  would 
have.  He  lectures  me  for  dealing  in  general- 
ities, but  he  has  not  condescended  to  set  a 
better  example,  by  applying  himself  to  par- 
ticulars. He  talks  about  my  "shirking  the 
true  question,"  which  puzzles  me  exceeding- 
ly, for  there  are  a  legion  of  true  questions 
which  concern  the  politics  of  your  party.  If 
my  angry  friend  can  lump  such  matters,  and 
strangle  a  multitude  of  errors  at  one  grasp, 
he  is  lucky,  luckier  than  what  I  am.  One 
question  at  the  time  suits  me.  One  down  and 
the  other  come  on,  as  the  school-boys  say. 

It  is  amazing  what  numberless  induce- 
ments there  are  for  any  considerate  man  to  hold 
his  tongue,  and  check  his  pen.  If  he  use 
the  latter  and  write  truly,  his  ignominy  will 
live  in  black  and  white.  An  honest  tongue 
is  inevitably  a  stirrer  up  of  strife.  A  dozen 
plain  sensible  truths  will  conjure  up  as  many 
enemies.  It  matters  not  whether  the  truths 
concern  public  or  private  interests ;  affairs 
civil,  religious,  political,  or  military,  the  truth- 
teller  is  the  scapegoat.  "  Were  any  one  to 
propose,"  says  the  author  of  Welt  und  Zeit, 
"  that  the  sword-knots  of  the  militia  should  be 
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changed  from  gold  to  silver,  knaves  and  fools 
would  raise  the  cry  of  treason,  and  declare  the 
state  to  be  in  danger." 

Therefore  it  is  that  the  tempest  of  indigna* 
tion,  which  seems  ready  to  burst  over  my 
head,  does  neither  surprise  nor  alarm  me. 
Let  it  come  when  it  will  come,  for  though  it 
may  drench  it  will  hardly  drown.  It  would 
be  cowardly  in  those  who  sow  the  storm  to 
dread  reaping  the  whirlwind,  and  friends  or 
foes  may  rest  assured  that  the  virulent  abuse 
of  such  writers  as  "  An  admirer,  not  dis- 
ciple," will  not  divert  or  turn  me  from  the 
course  of  honor  and  duty. 

My  answer  to  the  petulant  complaints  of 
this  admiring  non-disciple,  is,  that  I  write  what 
occurs  to  me  as  necessary  to  be  written, 
without  regard  to  individual  or  party  pride 
and  intolerance.  My  courage  is  not  cooled  by 
the  wet  blanket  of  profitable  prudence.  This 
may  be  a  private  misfortune,  but  it  is  hoped  a 
public  good.  Reformers  of  the  careful  school 
are  renowned  for  nothing  except  tact  in  "  hit- 
ting popular  prejudice  between  wind  and 
water."  They  will  speak  truth  and  do  much 
good,  if  it  be  but  a  safe  spec.  That  it  is  more 
prudent  to  trust  one's  self  to  a  wild  horse,  sans 
bit  or  bridle,  than  to  an  unchecked  tongue,  is 
an  adage,  old  as  the  Hartz  mountains.  Belong- 
ing myself  to  the  new  school  of  imprudent 
politicians,  the  wise  adage  is  cast  away  upon 
me.  "  It  is  dangerous,"  says  Hotspur,  "  to 
take  a  cold,  to  sleep,  to  drink,  but  I  tell  you, 
my  lord  fool,  that  out  of  the  nettle  danger,  we 
pluck  the  flower  safety." 

Doctrine  or  no  doctrine  is  now  the  question, 
to  which  I  will  stick  much  closer  than  Mr. 
Owen's  admirer  may  perhaps  think  useful. 
Have  you,  as  a  party,  doctrine  of  an  ykind? 
Is  the  social  system  a  doctrinal  or  philosophic- 
system  1  Has  it  any  one  principle  in  common 
with  the  religions  of  old  society  1  These  are 
subordinate  queries  involving  the  grand  ques- 
tion :  the  point.  Are  you  a  party  of  religion- 
ists or  a  party  of  moralists;  professors  of 
faith  and  numberless  creeds,  or  lovers  of  phi- 
losophy i  I  have  supposed  ye  men  and  women 
of  sense,  and  should  heartily  grieve  to  find 
you  Christians,  I  should  most  heartily  grieve 
to  see  your  society  degenerate  into  a  mere 
filthy  nest  for  the  unclean  birds  of  supernatu- 
ralism  ;  who, 
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With  hutv  knocks, 

Would  fight  their  way  to  the  money  box. 

I  should  feel  indignation  as  well  as  sorrow 
to  see  so  noble  a  party  dwindle  into  a  mere 
sect,  and  take  rank  among  the  shaking,  rant- 
ing, cursing,  praying  lunatics,  who  infest  the 
nation  and  disgrace  human  nature. 

Mr.  Owen  affirms  that  your  religion  is  a 
religion  of  charity.  I  respectfully  deny  that 
— I  deny  that  charity  has  anything  to  do 
with  religion.  Mr.  Owen  affirms  that  the  re- 
ligion of  the  new  moral  world  is  precisely  the 
same  as  the  religion  taught  by  Christ.  I  deny 
that  also.  I  deny  that  in  a  new  moral  world 
any  religion  that  has  been,  or  is  now,  taught 
would  be  received.  I  go  further,  and  declare 
my  solemn  conviction,  that  in  a  really  moral 
world  no  kind  or  form  of  religion  would  find 
entrance.  In  short,  I  deny  all  Mr.  Owen's 
novel  affirmations  upon  this  subject — as  shallow 
as  they  are  mischievous.  Lest  an  "  Admirer 
not  disciple"  should  again  complain  that  I 
"  shelter  myself  in  generalities,"  pains  must 
be  taken  to  get  at  particulars. 

You  will  please  to  bear  in  mind  Mr.  Owen's 
Bristol  declaration,  to  which  allusion  was 
made  in  my  last  letter,  that  the  Christian  doc- 
trine was  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  new  rational  religion.  If  your 
party  forget  it  the  world  will  not,  and  for  my 
part  I  cannot.  As  he  protested,  not  five 
minutes  after  making  a  declaration  so  notable, 
that  he  "  would  never  utter  a  falsehood  in 
that  or  any  other  assembly,"  I  am  bound  to 
believe  that  he  really  meant  what  he  said. 
At  least  I  am  bound  to  try,  for  more  I  cannot 
pledge  myself  to  do.  1  will  try  and  believe 
that  he  literally  and  honestly  meant,  without  a 
"  mental  reservation,"  or  Jesuitry  of  any  kind, 
that,  "  the  religion  of  the  new  moral  world, 
is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  old  and  new 
testament." 

To  remove  even  the  suspicion  of  garbling 
or  mis-quoting,  I  beg  to  say,  that  ail  the  ex- 
tracts will  be  verbatim  from  those  works,  and 
those  works  only,  which  have  been  printed  by 
Mr.  Owen's  friends.  I  should  scorn  to  take 
advantage  either  of  unguarded  expressions 
made  in  the  heart  of  debate,  or  reports  wil- 
fully mangled  by  opponents.  In  these  matters 
we  should,  if  possible,  be  like  Cresar's  wife,  not 
only  pure,  but  above  suspicion. 

The  report  of  the  public  discussion  in  Bristol, 
from  which  the  above  extracts  are  taken,  was 
published  by  the  Home  Colonisation  Society, 
and  may  be  received  as  rather  more  favorable 
than  otherwise  to  Mr.  Owen.  At  all  events 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  that  no  material 
inaccuracies  escaped  their  vigilance. 

A  copy  of  that  "  report"  reached  me  when 
in  Birmingham,  and  so  staggered  was  I  at  its 
contents,  that  had  it  proceeded  from  the  Brad- 
ley party,  I  should  at  once  have  thrown  it 
aside  as  a  gross  imposition  :  a  religious  lie  to 
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turn  an  honest  penny.  But,  published  by  the 
Home  Colonisation  Society,  stared  me  full  iu 
the  face,  and  the*  "  damning  fact"  could  no 
longer  be  doubted.  The  fact,  that  during  that 
fatal  debate  Mr.  Owen  had  periled  his  cause 
and  his  honour,  to  the  great  grief  of  friends, 
and  triumph  most  signal  of  his  enemies.  He 
periled  his  cause  not  merely  by  the  admission 
of  what  is  not  true,  but  by  a  gratuitous  state- 
ment of  what  is  absolutely  false.  This  is  said 
with  regret,  but  advisedly.  The  terms  may 
appear  harsh,  but  they  only  convey  the  truth, 
and  that  but  faintly.  What  could  be  more 
explicitly  and  absolutely  false  than  the  follow- 
ing :  "  I  have  never  in  my  life  written  or 
spoken  anything  against  the  Christian  religion 
or  against  the  bible."  He  continued,  "  I  state 
this  to  you  distinctly,  as  a  fact."  But  how- 
does  that  agree  with  the  assertion  made  during 
the  American  debate  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell ?  That,  "  the  mythologies  of  the  Pagans, 
the  mysteries  of  the  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mohame- 
dans,  and.  all  the  sacred  and  theological  writings  of 
Pagans,  Hindoos,  Christians,  and  Jews,  were  of 
no  value,  nay  instead  of  real  value,  they  were  the 
greatest  evils  existing  among  men,  for  they  derang- 
ed or  destroyed  all  the  superior  faculties  and  feel- 
ings of  the  human  race,  and  made  man  as  he  is 
at  this  day,  more  irrational  than  any  animal 
the  brute  creation."  What  think  ye,  ladies  anc 
gent.'s,  of  these  hots  and  colds  from  the  same 
mouth?  For  myself,  not  being  skilled  in  dove- 
tailing contradictions,  I  shall  not  attempt  the 
hopeless  task  of  recognizing  principle  and  in- 
tegrity with  both  speeches.  Perhaps  the 
"  genuine  disciples  of  the  system,"  will  come 
to  the  rescue  of  Mr.  Owen's  reputation,  ane 
show  how  he  could,  as  an  honest  and  sensible 
man,  say,  at  the  London  Tavern,  in  1817,  that 
"  all  the  religions  of  the  world  are  founded  up- 
on falsehood ;"  in  America,  that  "  all  the 
sacred  and  theological  writings  of  Pagans, 
Hindoos,  Christians,  and  Jews,  were  of  ne 
value,"  that,"  they  have  deranged  or  destroy, 
ed  all  the  superior  faculties  and  feelings  of  the 
human  race,  and  made  man  as  he  is  at  this 
day,  more  irrational  than  any  animal  of  the 
brute  creation;"  and  in  Bristol,  say,  that  he 
had  never  in  his  life  "  written  or  spoken  any- 
thing against  the  Christian  religion  or  against 
the  bible."  How  most  passionate  admirers  oi 
elisciples  can  show  that  any  man  could  make 
such  extraordinary  speeches,  without  changing 
or  abandoning  his  principles,  is  to  me  a  secret, 
a  great  mystery.  Like  the  wisdom  of  god,  it 
passeth  my  understanding.  Such  mutually 
devouring  declarations  may  be  compared  with 
the  renowned  Kilkenny  cats,  that  swallowec 
each  other,  without  leaving  so  much  as  ai 
inch  of  tail.  Admirable  without  measure, 
they  are  for  politicians  who  "turn  go  on,  go 
on,  and  turn  again."  Excellent  good  for  a  new 
order  of  Jesuits,  genuine  disciples  of  a  socia 
Loyola.    If  thus  the  best  champion  of  human 
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rights,  plays  fast  and  loose  with  truth,  why 
virtue  is  indeed  "  an  empty  name."  The  noise 
about  charity,  love,  peace,  and  earthly  mil- 
lenniums high  sounding  babble  ;  for  none  of 
these  can  originate  in  chicanery  and  artifice. 
I  know  that  Mr.  Owen  was  most  shamefully 
treated  at  the  Bristol  discussion.  I  know  he 
was  surrounded  by  a  most  hellish  crew,  who 
would  willingly  have  butchered  him  upon  the 
spot,  sacrificed  him  to  their  immoral  gods. 
But  he  had  no  business  there,  without  first 
preparing  for  the  worst.  Besides,  it  is  certain 
that  the  violence  and  confusion  arose,  in  great 
part,  from  his  own  deficiency  of  moral  strength. 
It  was  the  lame  attempts  at  evasion  ;  the 
shifting  and  dodging  from  pillar  to  post,  that 
drew  on  him  such  a  storm  of  ridicule,  con- 
tempt, and  indignation.  Had  anything  so 
radically  and  essential  false,  been  extorted 
from  his  fears,  let  slip,  or  drawn  from  him  by 
his  artful  opponent,  in  the  hurry  of  speech,  he 
has  had  abundant  opportunity  to  vindicate 
himself.  But  no  such  vindication  has  appear- 
ed, no  attempt  has  been  made  to  reconcile 
such  flagrant  contradictions,  or  excuse  what  I 
make  free  to  call  so  gross  a  departure  from 
principle.  If  such  conduct  in  public  men  is 
winked  at,  and  suffered  to  pass  without  ex- 
pression of  honest  indignation,  I  can  only  de- 
clare my  conviction  that  Sisyphean  will  be 
your  work  of  reform  ;  endless  as  useless  all  at- 
tempts to  regenerate  the  world. 

All  this  is  lamentable,  but  of  course  proves 
nothing  for  or  against  the  extrinsic  or  intrinsic 
value  of  Christian  doctrine,  which  is  in  fact 
the  point  now  to  be  settled.  Mr.  Owen  has 
thought  proper  to  pledge  your  party  to  the 
profession  of  Christian  doctrine.  He  has 
rashly,  and  I  think  falsely,  declared  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  "  new  moral  world,"  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  the  old 
and  new  testament.  To  prove  that  Christian 
doctrine  is  totally  irreconcilable  with  just 
ideas  of  human  nature,  will  go  far  to  convince 
all  sober  minded  people  that  it  would  find  no- 
thing "  harmonious"  in  a  "  new  moral  world." 
I  cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  express- 
ing a  hope  that  my  angry  correspondent  will 
see  that  my  statements,  however  unpleasant  to 
some  parties  are  not  mere  "  vague  generali- 
ties," but  very  particular ;  and  further,  that  as 
an  admirer  of  Mr.  Owen's,  he  will  strive  to 
imitate  his  temper  and  moderation.  Displays 
of  passion  are  displays  of  weakness,  which 
men  commonly  indulge  in,  as  Demosthenes 
teacheth,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  lame  get 
on  horseback.         Your  well  wisher, 

C.  S. 


IS  THERE  A  GOD? 

xin. 

"  Define  your  terras,"  was  the  sage  advice  of 

Locke.      Theologians  have  not  been  slow  to 

take   it.      Their    definition    of    god,    devil^ 
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heavenly  host,  and  hellish  rabble,  are  amusing 
as  instructive.  God  they  define  as  "  a  circle 
whose  centre  is  everywhere,  and  circumference 
nowhere.".  A  definition,  if  not  satisfactory, 
at  least  as  good  as  any  other ;  that  is,  of  course, 
but  one  of  the  definitions,  which  are  as  plenti- 
ful as  patches  in  my  grandmother's  quilt.  A 
satisfactory  definition  of  the  devil  I  have  not 
met  with.  In  general  terms  he  is  said  to  be 
the  opposite  of  god  in  everything,  serpentine 
in  form  and  nature.  Theologians  say  that 
"god  is  a  great  god,  and  a  great  king,  above 
all  gods,"  which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
savours  of  polytheism :  but  they  ought  to 
know,  it  is  their  trade.  So  I  suppose  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  the  devil  is  a  great  devil, 
and  a  great  king,  above  all  devils.  Jehovah 
being  the  king  of  heaven,  and  satan  the  king 
of  hell.  No  man  has  seen  this  god  at  any 
time,  only  a  piece  of  him,  at  any  rate  ;  but 
many  descriptions  have  been  given  of  the 
devil  by  persons  who  seem,  according  to  their 
own  account,  intimately  acquainted  with  him  ; 
and,  if  report  says  true,  are  in  all  respects  fit 
to  keep  him  company.  The  whole  affair  has 
been  burlesqued  by  poets  ;  but  theologians  are 
not  to  be  burlesqued  out  of  their  gods,  devils, 
and  livings  :  in  such  a  cause  they  willingly 
suffer  martyrdom.  Angels  have  been  de- 
fined as  "  divine  forces,  sublime  emanations,  the 
transient  flashing  brightness  of  the  divinity  ■" 
but  so  refined  and  particular  a  definition  of 
angelic  natures  is  clearly  superfluous.  The 
"  Jew  Book "  gives  a  full,  and  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  say  untrue,  account  of  serial  mes- 
sengers, alias  angels,  from  which  we  gather, 
that  a  handsome  man,  with  a  tolerably  large 
pair  of  wings  on,  is  not  unlike  the  angels  who, 
though  "  sons  of  god,  went  in  unto  the 
daughters  of  men,"  had  their  feet  washed,  and 
did  eat  and  drink  with  more  than  the  appetites  of 
ploughmen.  The  creatures  in  common  par- 
lance called  imps,  seem  to  bear  precisely  the 
same  relation  to  the  devil,  that  the  angels  do 
to  god.  In  a  figurative  sense,  all  mischievous 
people,  as  Atheists,  for  example,  are  called 
imps  of  the  devil ;  while,  in  the  same  sense, 
all  godly  messengers  partake  of  the  angelic 
character,  as  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  for 
instance. 

These  definitional  reflections  have  been  sug- 
gested by  a  letter  from  a  correspondent,  who, 
according  to  his  own  account,  has  discovered 
"  the  grand  secret,"  finding  no  difficulty  in 
conceiving  that  "  all  this  mass  of  matter,  of 
which  all  the  suns,  moons,  stars,  planets,  &c, 
are  composed,  together  with  all  the  animated 
and  intelligent  forms  that  may  exist  upon  these 
planets,  or  in  space,  once  were  combined  in  one 
large  body,  or  vast  globe  of  matter,  uith  the  Great, 
First,  Intelligent,  and  Designing  Cause!" 

This  quotation  is  verbatim,  so  the  reader  will 
please  not  to  credit  me  with  a  single  word  ; 
no,  not  even  the  italics  ;  words,  italics,  capi- 
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tals,  all  the  "  alls  "  belong  to  .     What  a 

capacious  mind  must  that  man  have  who  could 
frame  such  a  sentence,  only  to  be  exceeded  in 
bigness  by  his  who  can  understand  it.     Lest 

there  might  be  a  mistake, winds  up  with 

**  This  is  my  notion  of  god,"  and  certainly, 
lumping  idea  with  expression,  it  is  one  of  the 
funniest  that  even  crazy  supernaturalism  has 
yet  offered  to  the  notice  of  a  discerning 
public. 

Might  have  enjoyed  the  contemplation 

of  so  bulky  and  truly  extraordinary  a  god  for 
the  full  term  of  his  natural  life,  without  my 
notice ;  but  as  he  declares  he  "  should  like  " 
to  see  this  answered  in  The  Oracle,  he  may  be 
gratified  by  the  admission,  that  what  he  urges 
is  unanswerable.  At  all  events,  I  cannot  un- 
dertake to  answer  such  sublime  conceptions, 
so  far  above  the  reach  either  of  sense  or 
reason. 

At  a  public  discussion  of  the  question, 
u  Ought  there  to  be  law  against  blasphemy," 
held  some  time,  in  the  Social  Institution,  John 
Street,  Dr.  Sharman  followed  a  speaker  of  the 

school.     "  But,"  said    the   doctor,  very 

sagely,  "  I  shall  not  attempt  to  answer  the 
previous  speaker's  arguments,  for  this  plain 
reason,  he  had  none."     Nor  can  I  attempt  to 

find  sense  in 's  notions  about  masses  of 

matter,  "together  with  all  the  animated  and  in- 
telligent forms,  once  combined  in  one  large 
body  or  vast  globe  of  matter,  with  the  great," 
&c,  &c,  cause,  for  the  plain  reason  that  there 

is  none.     When  condescends,  or  has  the 

ability  to  make  himself  intelligible,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  give  an  intelligible  answer.  Try- 
ing one's  skill  by  shooting  at  targets  in  the 
dark,  would  be  rational  sport,  compared  with 
searching  for  meaning  in  so  singularly  novel 
a  conception. 

Another  conceit  of — 's,  almost  as  inexplicable 
as  the    foregoing  is,  however,  more  worthy  of 
notice.     After  manfully  asserting  that  "  there 
can  be  as  many  just  and  true  arguments  ad- 
duced in  support  of  the  existence  of  a  god, 
or  a  first,    great,  intelligent,    and  designing 
cause,  as  I  can  bring  forward  in  favour  of 
Atheism,  he  follows  up  the  blow  by  noting, 
that  "if  we  take  the  appearance  of  design  into 
consideration,  and  the  adaptation  of  means  to 
ends,  certainly  there  is  a  great  deal  to  support 
the  belief  of  a  god,  or  a  first,  great,  intelligent, 
and  designing  cause."     Then,  as  a  finisher,  he 
remarks,  that  "  if  we  refer  to  phrenology,  how 
can  be  shown  more  apparent  design  than  in 
the  various  organs  of  the  human  head,  adapted 
as  they  appear  to  be  to  all  the  various  circum- 
stances of  life.     Does  not  the  organ  of  ama- 
tiveness  appear  to  be  given  to  man  for  sexual 
enjoyments  and  for  perpetuating  his  species  ? 
Does  not    the  organ  of  philoprogenitiveness 
appear  to  be  given  to  man  to  cause  him  to  love 
and  look  after  his  offspring,"  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  the  paragraph,  which  includes  a  decent 
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notice  of  all  the  prime  bumps  and  lumps  in 

the  human  cranium ; not  seeming  to  have 

the  most  distant  idea,  that  phrenology  has  no 
more  to  do  with  the  question  of  design,  than 
his  assertion  with  the  proof  of  a  god.      The 
science,  or  pretended  science  of  phrenology, 
may  be  very  useful ;  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  discover  what  it  has  to   do  with   design. 
The  brain,  acting  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  as  one 
piece,  thirty-six,  or    seventy-two  pieces,  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  existence  of  a 
personal  intelligence,  who  both  willed  that  the 
brain  should  think,  and  so  made  or  constructed 
it  that  it  might  think.     It  is  proper  to  say,  we 
cannot   love,    hate,    or    exhibit    any  species 
of     mental     faculty     without     brains ;     but 
it      is    ridiculous     to     assert     that      brains 
were  pre-ordained  or   designed  to  exhibit  such 
phenomena  ;  men   think  through  the   instru- 
mentality of  brains,  they  walk  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  legs,   they  see   through   the 
instrumentality  of  eyes.     The  eyes,  legs,  and 
brains  are  organs  or  instruments,  which  per- 
form the  several  functions  of  thinking,  walk- 
ing, and  seeing.     Instead  of  saying  that  eyes 
are  made  to  see,  legs  to  walk,  and  brains  to 
exhibit   all  the  mental  faculties,  which  is  a 
mere  begging  of  the  whole  question  in  dis- 
pute ;   we   should  say  men   see   because   they 
have  eyes,  they  walk  because  they  have  legs, 
they  think  because   they  have   brains.     Grass 
grows,  but  can  any  one  be  so  senseless  as  to 
affirm  that  therefore  it  was  designed  to  grow ; 
the  beaver  builds   its    house,  but  surely  it  is 
not  thereby  proved  that  beavers  were  designed 
to   build   houses.     The  action  of  the  animal, 
insect,  fish,  or   grass,  is   a  necessary   conse- 
quence of  its  individual  and  peculiar  organism, 
its  position  and  rank  in  the   scale  of  being. 
The    impudent    absurdity    of    designers    in 
assuming  the  very  point  in  dispute,  and  their 
parading  the  assumption  as  proof,  is  certainly 
without  parallel  in  the  history  of  intellectual 
chicanery. 

;  An  architect  constructs  a  magnificent  palace 
in  harmony  with  the  idea  or  type  which  pre- 
viously, for  want  of  better  language,  may  be 
said  to  have  existed  in  his  own  brain.  Here 
there  is  clear  evidence  of  design.  The  archi- 
tect conceived  and  realised  that  conception,  he 
said  to  himself  it  shall  be  so  and  so,  and  it 
was,  but  by  what  kind  of  anology  is  the  uni- 
verse assimilated  to  a  magnificent  palace  ?  By 
what  intuitive  or  acquired  reasonings  do  de- 
signers know  that  an  intellectual  being,  before 
the  existence  of  any  thing,  conceived  and 
realised  the  conception  of  that  everything 
called  universe  1  Does  the  fact  that  men  raise 
palaces  out  of  existing  materials  in  any  wise 
prove  that  an  inconceivable  being  absolutely 
created  the  world,  "  all  things  visible  and  in- 
visible," from  nonentity,  making,  as  it  has  been 
facetiously  observed,  the  world  out  of  nothing, 
and  men  and  women  of  the  same  material? 
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The  idea  is  absurd.  It  is  neither  justified  by 
the  general  analogies  of  things,  the  distinctive 
tendencies  of  human  organism,  nor  the  teach- 
ings of  experience.  We  not  wonder  then 
that  theologians  should  labour  to  bring  mens' 
faith  to  books,  for  books  only  can  clear  up 
believers'  difficulties.  A  revelation  is  neces- 
sary and  indispensible  to  those  who  would 
believe  firmly  in  one  god,  and  few  now  are 
prepared  to  receive  more  than  one.  It  has 
been  properly  said,  that  a  Deist  who  profes- 
ses to  derive  his  belief  in  a  god  from  the  light 
of  nature,  should  incline  to  the  old  doctrine  of 
two  independent  principles,  which  bids  fairest 
for  the  truth,  inasmuch  as  it  solves  with  the 
greatest  show  of  plausibility  that  enigmatical 
contrariety  which  ©n  every  side  presents  itself. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that objects 

to  my  dictum,  that  all  those  who  grant  the 
eternity  of  matter  are  necessarily  Atheists. 
"  Like  yourself,"  he  observes,  "  I.  believe  in 
the  eternity  of  matter,  yet  I  can  conceive  a  first, 
great,  intelligent,  designing  cause,  though 
matter  be  eternal."  If  he  can,  I  can't.  How 
there  can  be  a  first,  &c,  or  god,  when  we  allow 
not  any  thing  before  matter,  it  would  beggar  the 
liveliest  imagination  to  conceive,  saying  nothing 
about  judgment.  If  we  admit  a  first,  the  eter- 
nal must  be  that  first,  for  it  would  be  but  an 
abuse  of  speech  to  talk  about  eternity  with 
something  before  it.  The  eternity  of  matter 
precludes  the  idea  of  the  creation  of  matter, 
which  is  at  least  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that 
matter  is  self-existent.  Self-existent  matter 
is  the  grand  dogma  of  materialism,  whence 
Atheism  results  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Says  he  understands  by  first  cause,  a 

cause  prior  to  all  the  suns,  moons,  stars, 
planets,  &c,  that  are  in  the  universe  ;  a 
cause  prior  to  all  the  animals  and  intelligent 
forms  that  may  exist  upon  those  planets 
and  in  space.  After  reading  this  rhodo- 
montade,  it  is  probable  the   reader  will  know 

as  little  about  the  first  cause  or  god  of , 

as  he  did?  before.  Really  this  gentleman 
must  be  filled  with  the  "  love-spirit,"  or  he 
could  never  have  perpetrated  such  barbarous 
jargon.  If  he  have  friends,  it  is  seriously 
hoped  they  will  look  to  him,  and  get  some 
experienced  phrenologists  to  feel  his  cranium, 
with  a  view  to  judge  of  what  is  going  on 
within.  There  are  many  phrenologists  who 
have  fallen  in  my  way,  that  seemed  to  have  so 
incessantly  examined  other  men's  heads,  that 
they  had  seriously  damaged  their  own ;  and 
judging  from  conceptions  of  deity,I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  organs  are  not  healthy,  active, 
and  that  the  balance  of  power  is  anything  but 
perfect.  Such  wild  trash  is  unworthy  of  a 
serious  refutation  ;  for,  in  truth,  it  carries  its 
own  refutation  along  with  it.  Upon  such 
nonsense  argument  is  thrown  away,  as  it 
invests  with  an  appearance  of  importance 
that  which,  if  allowed  to  tell  its  own  strange, 
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eventful  history,  or  its  ridiculous  features  set 
in  the  broadest  and  clearest  light — would  be 
formidable  only  to  the  cause  it  is  intended  to 
advance. 

Gibbon  seems  to  have  been  of  my  opinion 
as  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  incompetent  or 
unworthy  adversaries,  for  in  his  "  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,"  when  treat- 
ing of  the  "  idle  tales  of  the  poets,"  and  "in- 
coherent traditions  of  antiquity"  set  forth  by 
them  as  divine  truths,  he  observes  :  "  Against 
such  unworthy  adversaries,  Cicero  conde- 
scended to  employ  the  arms  of  reason  and 
eloquence ;  but  the  satire  of  Lucian  was  a 
much  more  adequate,  as  well  as  more  effica- 
cious weapon."  I  put  in  no  claim  for  a  large 
share  of  either  reason  or  eloquence,  but  were 
it  without  the  compass  of  my  ability,  and 
I  could  command  all  the  reason  and  eloquence 
of  a  Cicero,  I  would  not  employ  them  when 
the  satire  of  a  Lucian  would  be  more  ade- 
quate, as  well  as  more  efficacious.  I  am  always 
delighted  to  receive  advice,  reproof,  or  even 
honest  and  enlightened  correction,  but  really 
those  who  like  to  undertake  to  write  upon  these 
subjects  should  think  first,  and  not  expect  to 
be  understood  by  others,  unless  they  first 
understand  themselves. 

c.  s. 


THEORY  OF  REGULAR  GRADATION. 

XII. 

"  That  there  is  a  power  or  energy  in  nature,  by  which, 
new  species  are  brought  into  being,  appears  clear, 
but  the  nature  of  that  power  is  as  yet  unknown 
to  man." — Freethinkers'  Information. 

A  few  weeks  since  I  created  the  world,  and 
having  looked  upon  it,  consider  it  good. 
Nevertheless,  being  so  far  at  least  a  Socialist, 
I  do  not  imagine  myself  deserving  of  praise; 
for  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed, 
were  in  existence  before,  "  I  AM,"  and,  of 
course,  before  I  was,  and  will  remain  after  I 
shall  be.  I  have  here  restricted  the  meaning 
of  the  word  created,  not  using  it  as  theolo- 
gasters  do,  to  imply  producing  something  out 
of  nothing.  Well  then,  having  created  the 
world,  though  in  a  somewhat  longer  period 
than  is  said  to  have  been  occupied  by  "  the 
unknown  god"  of  the  "  Jew  Book,"  and  hav- 
ing, as  may  be  expected,  rested  more  than 
once  in  my  labour,  I  would  bless  it,  but  am 
doubtful  if  it  would  result  in  any  good,  so 
long  as  I  pertinaciously  retain  my  present  opi- 
nions. Besides,  it  would  be  inconsistent  in 
an  Atheist,  whilst  he  denied  the  existence  of 
other  gods,  to  deify  himself,  and  would  not 
fail  to  produce  a  chuckle  from  the  orthodox, 
knaves,  for  the  fools  would  not  see  it.  This 
will  be  called  by  believers,  a  truly  Infidel  way 
of  treating  a  subject,  viz  :  to  call  all  who  are 
opposed  to  me  fools  and  knaves,  without  giv- 
ing proof.    They  quite  forget  that  there  are 
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hundreds  of  thousands  of  works  of  all  sorts, 
and  facts  out  of  numher,  in  existence,  incon- 
testibly  proving  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  and 
that  it  is  as  easy  of  demonstration  as  a  pro- 
blem in  Euclid. 

I  shall  leave  my  efforts  to  he  judged  of  by 
their  results,  and  apply  myself  to  my  next  job 
— the  furnishing  the  earth  with  animate  and 
inanimate  forms.  The  sea  after  its  kind,  the 
air  after  its  kind,  and  the  land  after  its  kind— 
a  pure  labour  of  love. 

I  cannot  proceed  directly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  subject,  however,  without  first 
noticing  some  objections  brought  against  it  by 
Mr.  Lyel,  the  geologist ;  this  is  the  more  neces- 
sary, from  the  circumstance  of  my  speaking 
in  my  first  article  of  the  assistance  I  expected 
to  derive  from  geology  in  support  of  the 
Theory.  I  am  indebted  to  the  Freethinkers' 
Information  for  the  extracts,  not  being  able  to 
procure  Lyel  in  time  for  this  number.  They  say, 
"  Mr.  Lyel,  in  opposition  to  the  older  geolo- 
gists, who  teach  the  progressive  development 
of  life  from  simple  types  of  organisation,  co- 
existent with  the  older  strata,  to  completer 
development  at  a  later  period  of  the  newest 
formations — contends  that  the  fossils  of  the 
oldest  rocks  present  as  complex  and  complete 
an  organised  structure  as  any  of  the  latest 
period,  and  that  therefore  the  doctrine  of  a 
gradual  development  of  species,  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex,  must  be  false.  He 
says  (Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  1) — 'nu- 
merous scales  of  fish  have  been  found  by 
Dr.  Fleming  in  quarries  of  the  old  red  sand- 
stone, at  Clashbinnie,  in  Perthshire,  where  I 
have  myself  collected  them  ;  and  I  have  two 
entire  skeletons  of  fish  from  the  same  forma- 
tion in  Forfarshire.'  These  beds  are  decidedly 
older  than  the  coal  and  mountain  limestone  of 
Fifeshire,  which  entirely  destroys  the  theory 
of  the  precedence  of  the  simplest  forms  of 
animals.  Scales  also  of  a  tortoise,  nearly 
allied  to  trionyx,  occur  abundantly  in  the 
bitu minary  schists  of  Caithness,  and  in  the 
same  formation  in  the  Orkneys  of  Scotland. 
Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison  confi- 
dently pronounce  these  schists  to  be  of  the  age 
of  the  old  red  sandstone,  so  that  we  have  here 
an  example  of  a  fossil  reptile  in  rocks  referred 
to  the  oldest  part  of  the  carboniferous  series. 
The  only  negative  fact,  therefore,  remaining  in 
support  of  the  imperfect  development  of  the 
higher  order  of  animals  in  remote  ages,  is  the 
absence  of  birds  and  mammalia.  The  former 
are  generally  wanting  in  deposits  of  all  ages, 
even  where  the  highest  order  of  animals  occur. 
Land  mammifera  could  not,  as  was  before 
suggested,  be  looked  for  in  strata  formed  in  an 
ocean  interspersed  with  isles,  such  as  we  may 
suppose  to  have  existed  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  when  the  carboniferous  rocks 
were  formed.  As  all  are  agreed  that  the 
ancient  strata  in  question  were  sub-aqueous, 
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and  for  the  most  part  submarine,  from  what 
data,  we  may  ask,  do  naturalists  infer  the  non- 
existence, or  even  the  rarity,  of  warm-blooded 
quadrupeds  in  the  earlier  ages  ?  Have  they 
dredged  the  bottom  of  the  existing  ocean 
throughout  an  area  co-extensive  with  that 
occupied  by  the  carboniferous  rocks?  *  *  * 
The  casualties  must  be  rare  indeed  whereby 
land  quadrupeds  ai'e  swept  by  rivers  and  tor- 
rents into  the  open  sea  ;  and  still  rarer  the 
contingency  of  such  a  floating  body  not  being 
devoured  by  sharks  or  other  predacious  fish, 
such  as  were  those  of  which  we  find  the  teeth 
preserved  in  some  of  the  carboniferous  strata. 
But  if  the  carcases  should  escape,  and  should 
happen  to  sink  where  sediment  was  in  the  act 
of  accumulating,  and  if  the  numerous  causes 
of  subsequent  disintegration  should  not  efface 
all  traces  of  the  body  included  for  countless 
ages  in  solid  rock,  is  it  not  contrary  to  all  calcu- 
lation of  chances  that  we  should  hit  upon  the  ex- 
act spot — that  mere  point  in  the  bed  of  an 
ancient  ocean  where  the  precious  relic  was 
entombed?  Can  we  expect  for  a  moment, 
when  we  have  only  succeeded,  amid  several 
thousand  fragments  of  corals  and  shells,  in 
finding  a  few  bones  of  aquatic  and  amphibious 
animals,  that  we  should  meet  with  a  single 
skeleton  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  land  ?  *  * 
The  organic  contents  of  the  secondary  strata 
in  general  consists  of  coral  and  marine  shells  ; 
of  the  latter  the  European  strata  (from  the  in- 
ferior oolite  to  the  chalk  inclusive)  have 
yielded  above  one  thousand  species.  Verte- 
brated  animals  are  very  abundant,  but  they 
are  almost  entirely  confined  to  fish  and  rep- 
tiles. But  some  remains  of  cetacea  have  been 
met  with  in  the  oolite  series  of  England  ; 
and  it  is  well  established  that  in  the  same 
series  the  bones  of  two  species  of  warm- 
blooded quadrupeds  of  extinct  genera,  allied 
to  the  opposum,  have  been  found.  The  occur- 
rence of  an  individual  of  the  higher  classes  of 
mammalia,  whether  marine  or  terrestrial,  in 
those  ancient  strata,  is  as  fatal  to  the  theory 
of  successive  development  as  if  several  hun- 
dreds had  been  found.'  He  goes  on  to  say, 
page  229,  in  speaking  of  the  tertiary  strata : 
— '  When  we  examine  the  tertiary  group,  we 
find  in  the  eocene,  or  older  strata  of  that  class, 
the  remains  of  a  great  number  of  the  highest 
or  mammiferous  class,  all  of  extinct  species, 
and  in  the  miocene  beds,  or  those  of  the  newer 
tertiary  epoch  other  forms,  for  the  most  part 
of  lost  species,  and  almost  entirely  distinct 
from  the  eocene  tribes.  Another  change  is 
again  perceived  when  we  investigate  the  fos- 
sils of  later  or  pliocene  periods.  But  in  this 
succession  we  cannot  detect  any  signs  of  a 
progressive  development  of  organisation,  or 
any  indication  that  the  eocene  found  was  less 
perfect  than  the  miocene,  or  this,  than  what 
will  be  designated  in  the  fourth  book  the  newer 
pliocene.'     The  latest  discoveries  of  geology 
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bear  out  Mr.  Lyel  in  his  position,  for  evidence 
of  organic  life  is  manifest  in  the  igneous  rocks. 
Professor  Ehrenberg,  by  means  of  the  micro- 
scope, has  detected  the  minute  skeletons  of 
animalculae  in  the  igneous  rocks  of  which 
granite  is  the  principal ;  and  as  these  skeletons 
are  of  a  siliceous  material,  and  therefore  capa- 
ble of  resisting  the  action  of  powerful  heat,  it 
is  supposed  (and  with  good  reason,  inasmuch 
as  these  rocks  have  every  appearance  of  being 
sedimentary,  or  stratified  rocks,  altered  to  their 
present  state  by  great  internal  heat)  that  the 
heat  under  which  this  change  of  structure  took 
place  might  be  sufficient  to  destroy  all 
evidences  of  organic  life,  with  the  exception  of 
these  minute  infusoria.  This  theory  is  sup- 
ported, by  Lyel,  Dr.  Mantell,  and  the  most 
eminent  of  our  living  geologists ;  hence  gra- 
nite and  other  unstratified  rocks  have  been 
called  metamorphic  rocks,  signifying  changed 
by  heat  from  a  stratified  to  an  unstratified 
structure.  By  this  theory  we  carry  back  the 
existence  of  life  before  the  formation  of  the 
granites,  which  were  once  thought  the  founda- 
tions of  the  world,  an  extent  of  time  of  which 
imagination  can  scarcely  conceive  the  limits." 

What  does  all  this  prove  against  the  Theory 
of  Regular  Gradation  1  Nothing,  absolutely 
nothing!  It  i3  just  as  probable  now  as  it  was 
before  Mr.  Lyel  ventured  to  attack  it.  Mr. 
Lyel  seems  to  think  that  it  is  necessary  to 
show  a  continuous,  uninterrupted  chain  of  pro- 
gression, from  the  lowest  strata  to  the  tertiary. 
And  that  the  existence  of  equally  complicated 
organisms,  in  two  strata  of  different  ages  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  hypothesis  of  a  regu- 
lar gradation.  This  is  an  error,  as  far  as  it 
might  be  considered  to  militate  against  my 
views. 

In  No.  9,  page  78,  I  endeavoured  to  give, 
though  in  a  very  condensed  form,  my  opinion 
of  the  circumstances  which  produced,  or  from 
which    resulted    organic    form    in    the    first 
instance.     From  that  number,  if  I  succeeded 
in  conveying  my  ideas,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Lyel  is  far  wide  of  the  mark,  and  that  it 
is  for  him  to  show  that  in  no  stratum,  or  even 
at  the  present  day,  can  be  traced  a  chain  of 
organisation,  beginning  with  apparently  very 
simple  and  ending  in  complex.     For  it  is  this 
only  which  can  entirely  set  the  question   at  I 
rest,  and  which  I  hope  few  of  my  readers  are 
so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  is  impossible,  and 
not  to  be  accomplished  so  long  as  the  facts  j 
forming  the  science  of  comparative  anatomy  : 
exist.     I  want  no  more  than  the  connections 
between  present  (actual  existences  to  warrant  i 
the  opinion  I  have  ventured.     What  if  geolo-  J 
gists  were   to   find   animals  more  complicated  I 
than  man  in  granite,  would  that  necessarily  j 
prove  that  the  animal  so  found  did  not  form  j 
one  link  in  a  progressive  chain?     No!     Un- 
less it  could  be  indisputably  proved  that  there 
were  no  other  forms  of  matter  in  connection  I 
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with  it,  bearing  in  the  remotest  degree  any 
analogy  to  it.  The  contrary  of  this  we  well 
know  to  be  the  fact,  as  respects  complex 
organisms  in  the  strata  hitherto  explored,  for 
there  are  always  others  of  a  more  simple  struc- 
ture in  the  same  stratum. 

My  opinion,  shortly  summed  up,  is,  not 
that  there  should  be  a  regular  gradation  from 
imperfect  to  perfect  formation,  from  stratum 
to  stratum,  but  that  the  gradation  from  imper- 
fect to  perfect  might  exist  in  each  stratum, 
entirely  independent  of  every  other.  In  fact, 
that  it  does  not  require  that  this  progress  should 
have  taken  place  in  regular  order  through  all 
the  changes,  or  from  change  to  change,  from 
the  very  first  to  the  present  moment  j  but  that 
it  does  require  that  a  highly  complex  organisa- 
tion should  have  been  preceded  by  a  simple  or 
less  complex  organisation.  It  matters  not 
whether  such  progress  occurs  in  one  change  or 
in  one  hundred. 

Professor  Ehrenberg's  discovery,  though  it 
might  prove  the  existence  of  exceedingly 
minute,  and,  at  the  same  time,  highly  organised 
forms  in  the  unstratified  rocks,  does  not  prove 
the  non-existence  of  less  complex  forms, 
which  the  microscope  has  not  yet  discovered, 
and  perhaps  never  will. 

Dr.  Maculloch  supposes  the  coal  deposit  to 
have  been  at  least  six  hundred  thousand 
years  in  formation,  a  hundred  times  longer 
than  the  "Jew  Book"  would  lead  its  ad- 
mirers to  believe  the  world  to  have  been  in 
existence.  "  Millions  of  years  (says  the  Free- 
thinkers' Information)  are  inadequate  to  grasp 
the  series  of  formation,  for  when  we  take  into 
consideration  that  the  sea  shoals  but  an  inch  in 
a  century,  we  may  form  an  idea  of  the  immense 
time  necessary  to  deposit  the  various  strata." 
Again,  "  Millions  upon  millions  of  years  does 
this  glance  of  the  subject  plunge  us  back  into 
byegone  epochs,  revealing  in  the  starry  hea- 
vens, as  well  as  in  the  earth  below,  evidences 
of  continuous  change — of  the  birth  and  death 
of  worlds,  and  systems  of  worlds,  as  well  as  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life."  If  geology  will 
support  these  hypotheses,  I  think  there  is  little 
room  for  cavil  at  mine,  on  the  ground  of  the 
time  it  would  consume.  Because  for  six  thou- 
sand years  no  perceptible  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  organisations  of  the  animals  now 
upon  the  earth,  it  does  not  follow  that  in  sixty 
thousand  years  or  in  six  hundred  thousand  years 
no  change  will  occur.  But  many  and  great 
changes  have  taken  place  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  is  sufficient  for  my  pur- 
pose ;  for  the  possibility  of  change  once  being 
admitted,  who  will  presume  to  say  where  it 
must  end,  and  point  to  its  utmost  limits  t 
How  very  ingenious  is  the  argument  of  the 
talented  professor  Lyel  :  "  Is  it  not  contrary 
(he  ssljs)  to  all  calculation  of  chances,  that  we 
should  hit  upon  the  exact  spot — that  mere 
point  in  the  bed  of  an  ancient  ocean  where  the 
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precious  relic  [a  mammifer]  was  entombed  ?" 
Very  so,  I  should  say,  especially  if  we  take 
into  consideration  the'smallness  of  the  propor- 
tion of  mammiferous^nimals  to  all  others,  as  laid 
down  by  the  same  gentleman.  For  without 
denying  the  possibility  of  mammalia  having 
existed  contemporaneously  witli  the  older 
strata,  which  if  proved,  as  I  have  before  said, 
would  not  affect  my  position,  I  think  Mr.  L.'s 
own  argument  bears  somewhat  against  it. 
He  says,  "Now,  the  mammalia,  whether  ter- 
restrial or  aquatic,  bear  so  small  a  proportion 
to  other  classes  of  animals,  forming  less  per- 
haps than  one  thousandth  part  of  the  whole, 
that  if  the  longevity  of  species  in  the  different 
orders  were  equal,  a  vast  period  must  elapse 
before  it  would  come  to  the  turn  of  this  con- 
spicuous class  to  lose  one  of  its  number.  If 
one  species  only  of  the  whole  animal  kingdom 
died  out  in  forty  years,  no  more  than  one 
mammifer  might  disappear  in  forty  thousand 
years  in  a  region  of  the  dimensions  of  Europe. 
— LyeVs  Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  iii.,  1840. 
The  dodo  is  an  instance  of  the  extinction  of 
species  in  the  history  of  man."  Perhaps 
Mr.  Lyel,  before  he  leaves  the  scene  of  his 
speculations,  may  be  the  happy  discoverer, 
provided  he  "  hit  upon  the  exact  spot,"  if  not 
of  a  mare,  at  least  of  a  mare's  nest !      W.  C. 

THE  WATCH  ARGUMENT. 

A  design  proves  a  designer,  a  watch  proves  a 
whtch-fashioner  (not  maker,  for  the  various 
materials,  until  fashioned  as  a  watch,  bespeak 
not  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed). 
The  pre-existence  of  the  material,  without  the 
design,  is  therefore  equally  good  evidence  that 
the  watch -fashioner  did  not  make  the  material. 
So  of  the  universe  :  if  this  were  framed  out  of 
material  previously  t/xdesigned,  it  proves  the 
pre-existence  of  the  crude  material,  and  con- 
sequent 7ton-existence,  up  to  that  time,  of  any 
designer.  There  is  no  process  of  reasoning 
by  which  we  can  arrive  at  the  maker  of  any- 
thing :  the  most  that  we  can  get  at  is  a 
fashioner  of  that  which  was  previously  exist- 
ing ;  and  if  we  understood  the  fashioning  of 
worlds  as  well  as  we  do  the  fashioning  of 
watches,  we  might  then  perhaps  be  justified  in 
pretending  to  talk  seriously  about  world- 
fashioners — not  makers,  be  it  again  observed. 
But  even  then,  unfortunately  for  theologian 
logic,  by  the  time  that  we  began  to  understand 
anything  like  so  much  about  world-fashioning 
as  we  do  about  watch-fashioning,  we  should 
begin  to  know  pretty  nearly  as  much  as  their 
fancied  world-maker  itself,  or,  changing  it  into 
a  male  personation,  we  should  only  look  upon  him 
as,  at  best,  no  more  than  the  great  head  of  the 
worshipful  company  of  world-fashioners  !  The 
theologian  argument  might  serve  to  gratify  the 
vanity  of  a  Sam  Slick  ;  but  it  carries  with  it 
no  very  great  compliment  to  the  supposed 
deitv.  worlds  and  world-makers  become  per- 
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fectly  common-place  at  this  rate.  A  dungeon 
proves  a  deity,  forsooth  ;  and  so  the  deity- 
worshippers  go  about  and  cast  into  the  dun- 
geon those  who,  denying  such  a  conclusion 
from  such  or  the  like  premises,  are  in  true 
Christian  charity  thus  made  to  feel  in  the  body, 
that  evidence  which  their  persecutors  are 
unable  to  bring  home  to  the  mind.  But  Chris- 
tianity and  persecution !  what  hear  we  ?  Choice 
designs  these  indeed  to  be  found  co-operating 
in  right  good-fellowship  together !  Will 
the  expounders  of  deity  and  designs  say 
that  these  twain  sprung  from  one  and  the  same 
designer?  Or,  admitting  the  designer  of 
Christianity  to  be  a  being  incapable  of  design- 
ing persecution,  will  they  take  much  honour  to 
themselves  in  admitting  that  this  latter  design 
springs  from  human  hearts  whose  blackness  of 
malignity  is  only  equalled  by  their  hypocrisy 
and  selfishness  ?  Will  they  take  upon  them- 
selves to  assert  or  deny  that  it  was  part  and 
parcel  of  the  design  of  their  great  designer,  that 
in  the  year  1842  one  Charles  Southwell  should 
cause  them  to  be  exceedingly  sore,  by  his 
writings  touching  a  certain  "  Jew  Book ;"  and 
that,  setting  over  him  a  judge  and  a  Jewry — 
whose  minds  never  having  compassed  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  things  his  mind  had  com- 
passed, were  as  little  adapted  to  pronounce 
judgment  upon  the  virtues  or  the  vices  of  his 
philosophy  as  would  the  veriest  chopstick  be 
to  fix  the  standard  of  architectural  excellence 
for  a  palace — they  :procure  him  to  be  found 
guilty  of  that  which  belongs  to  the  days  and 
the  intellects  when  witchcraft  was  an  understood 
and  punishable  offence  ?  And  now  that  they 
have  accomplished  thus  much,  and  have  got 
their  measure  of  punishment  and  mulcture  of 
property  awarded,  and  the  beatific  design  so 
far  carried  out,  are  they  quite,  quite  at  ease? 
does  the  flattering  unction  sink  deep  within 
their  Christian  souls,  that  another  part  of  the 
great  design  remains,  not  yet  to  be  unfolded, 
and  the  judgment  set  aside,  and  the  verdict 
declared  void,  and  the  captive  set  at  large, 
and  benevolence  have  accorded  to  her  serene 
dominion  that  empire  which  dark  bigotry  now 
usurps  ?  "In  short,  are  they  quite  assured  that 
the  judge  (who  ought  to  have  been  of  counsel 
for  the  accused)  was  quite  infallible?  Again 
we  say,  nous  verrons.  G.  A. 


John  Field  was  indicted,  April  18,  for  publishing 
an  impious  libel,  but  as  no  evidence  was  offered  on 
behalf  of  the  prosecution,  he  was  acquitted.  The 
libel  was  the  same  a«  that  for  which  Southwell  was 
prosecuted  at  the  last  sessions.  Mr.  Smith,  who  was 
for  the  defence,  said  it  was  right  that  it  should  be  pub- 
licly understood  that  the  prosecution  was  not  pro- 
ceeded with  in  consequence  of  the  end  bavin?  been 
obtained  by  the  former  proceeding-,  the  publication  of 
lite  wotk  /taring  ceased. — Bristol  Mereury. 
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PRINCIPLES     OF    SOCIALISM,     AND 
THE  POLICY  OF  THE  SOCIALISTS. 

.By  a  Social  Missionary. 
no.  II. 

Dear    Sir, — I    will,   with   your   permission, 
mate  a  few   additional  remarks  to  those  in- 
serted in  No.  17  of  the  Oracle  on  the  above 
subjects.      "Man's   character  is   formed   for 
him  and  not  by  him" — therefore,  all  the  re- 
ligions of  the  world  are  false,  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  moral  philosophy  of  R.  Owen. 
As    far   as  religion  is    concerned,  Mr.  Owen 
thinks  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  making 
this  statement,  and  yet  he  mus't  know  that  a 
majority   of  the    Christian   world   admit  the 
fact,   but   utterly  deny  the  conclusion.     Cal- 
vinism, for  instance,  is  based  on  the  formation 
of  character  ;    the   grand  difference  between 
Calvin  and  Owen  is,  that  the  former  believes 
in  supernatural  causes  ;  the  latter  only  in  na- 
tural and  humanly  created  ones,  and  seeks  to 
remove  those  resulting  from  man's  ignorance 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  more  rational 
ones  in  their  place.      Thus  it  will   be   seen 
that  some   other  mode  is  necessary  to    con- 
vince Calvinists  that  their  religion  is   false  ; 
indeed,  in  one  way  or  other,  all  religions  are 
formed  on  the  doctrine  of  necessity.     Original 
sin   itself  is   necessity    under   another  name. 
How  then  can  the  "  five  facts  "  refute  all  re- 
ligions ;    how  refute  election  or  reprobation? 
Why,  some  will  say,  by  showing  that  it  is  an 
unjust  doctrine.      But  what  care  religionists 
for  justice  in  this  world  or  the  next  ?     If  they 
cared   anything  about   "justice,"   and   knew 
what  the  word  meant,  they  would  have  lono- 
ere  this  abandoned  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal 
hell.     Again,  how  can  the  "  five  facts  "  refute 
the   trinitarian  atonement,  or  prove  that  the 
bible  is  not  true  in  its  general  statements  and 
principles.     Experience  has  proved,  that  to  be 
successful,  we  must  refute  error   and   teach 
truth  also,  if  we  wish  to  succeed  in  emanci- 
pating  the  mind   and   delivering   the   world 
from   the  evils  of  superstition.     Mental  and 
moral  improvement  is  necessary   for  the  en- 
joyment   of  the  community  state  of  society, 
and  a  greater  foe  to  improvement  than  super- 
stition  does   not   exist,    therefore    let    it    be 
opposed  in  every  possible  way.     One  of  the 
principal  arguments  urged  against  theological 


discussion  is,  that  Infidels  have  not,  generally 
speaking,    supported   the    Socialists   in^  their 
efforts   to    ameliorate   the   condition   of  man 
by   co-operative    home    colonization  ;    this    I 
grant  is  in  a  great  measure  true  ;  but  general 
principles   of  action   will  not  be   abandoned 
by   any  rational    mind  because  of  individual 
failings.     It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  if 
Infidels   have   not   fought  with   us,    they   at 
least  have  not  fought  against  us,  and  that  is 
more  than  can  be  said  of  superstitionists,  who 
have   done    their   utmost,  both   by   law   and 
gospel,  to  put  us  down.     With  them  we  have 
had    furious  opposition,  but  with  the   Infidel 
portion  of  society  it  is  simply  a  want  of  con- 
fidence in  our  "  practical  measures,"  and  this 
time  will  cure  if  "communities  succeed,"  of 
which  I  have  not  the  least  doubt.     Besides, 
the  characters  of  Infidels  have  been  formed  on 
the  old  principle  of  pulling  down  ;  building 
up   a   new    system   formed   no  part  of  their 
projects.     At  one  period  in  the  history  of  our 
society,   "  practical   measures "   were   almost 
lost    sight   of  behind    Infidel    lectures,    dis- 
cussions, &c,  &c.      I  disapproved  of  that  as 
much   as  I   do  now  of  neglecting  to  oppose 
supernaturalism.     If  infidelity  and  socialism 
are   not  synonymous,   let   us   teach   both ;  if 
they  are  alike,  and  they  are  so  in  many  re- 
spects, the  honest    course   must   be   evident. 
Halls  of  science  and  Social  institutions  should 
be  schools  for  the  adult  population  ;  through 
them   should   be   diffused    every   species    of 
useful  knowledge ;  every  plan  supported  that 
had  a  tendency  to  do  good,  either  in  or  out  of 
community.     In  doing  this  we  need  not  ne- 
glect our  own  plans,  or  abstain  from  showing 
their  superiority.    That  the  general  prevalence 
of  infidelity   would   be   productive   of  good, 
even  in  competitive  society  no  rationalist  can 
doubt,  when  it  is  known  that  the  reason  why 
we  have  not  a  national  system  of  education  is 
because    religionists    have    been    quarrelling 
about  the  religion  to  be  taught  in  the  national 
schools,  if  any.      Other  parties    amongst   us 
say,  "  let  theology  alone,  except  when  you  are 
attacked  on   those    grounds,    then,    and    then 
only,  enter  upon  it ;    let  the  war  be  purely 
defensive  !"      Now    this    would    be   all    very 
well,  if  xoe  could  choose  when,  iclierc,  and  how 
we  should  carry  on  the  contest ;  as  we  cannot, 
do  these  things,  we  should  take  advantage  of 
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every  favourable  opportunity,  both  for  attack 
or  defence,  whether  provoked  or  unprovoked. 
To  attack  only  when  we  are  attacked  savours 
of  a  revengful  spirit,  and,  moreover,  is  to 
contend  at  a  disadvantage.  To  those  who 
say  let  theology  entirely  alone,  I  answer,  we 
cannot,  we  have  gone  too  far  to  recede ;  it  is 
neither  possible  nor  desirable  ;  it  is  not  pos- 
sible, because  of  the  past ;  it  is  not  desirable, 
because  great  good  may  be  effected  for  the 
future.  That  a  rational  state  of  society  is 
utterly  incompatible  with  superstition  the 
founder  of  our  system  himself  has  declared. 
Southwell  resigned  his  ^ffice  of  missionary 
because  he  could  not  speak  out  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  social  body ;  in  this  I  think 
he  was  wrong,  he  should  have  trusted  to  time 
and  argument  to  convince  its  members  that 
his  course  was  the  best  and  likely  to  effect  the 
greatest  amount  of  good.  Society  is  formed 
by  mutual  concessions,  were  it  otherwise  all 
united  agitation  would  be  at  an  end.  I  can 
most  conscientiously  retain  my  office  on  this 
principle.  When  I  lecture  on  theology,  I 
usually  commence  thus,  "  The  opinions  I  shall 
give  in  this  lecture  are  my  own  ;  no  other 
party  is  responsible  for  them  ;"  by  this  means 
I  do  not  involve  others  in  the  controversy 
against  their  will ;  any  other  course,  con- 
stituted as  our  society  is,  would  be  unjust ; 
and  while  this  liberty  remains,  on  the  score  of 
principle  we  have  but  little  to  complain  of, 
though  on  the  score  of  policy  a  great  deal. 
But  does  it  follow,  that  because  Mr.  South- 
well, or  any  one  else,  has  thought  proper  to 
act  differently  to  my  views,  or  to  use  a  style 
different  to  mine,  that  I  am  to  consider  him  an 
enemy  to  our  cause,  and  abandon  him  to  the 
rage  of  the  persecutor  1  Forbid  it,  reason  ! 
Forbid  it,  common  sense  !  The  following  ex- 
tract from  a  lecture  I  have  lately  delivered  in 
two  Social  institutions  will  explain  my  views 
on  this  matter.  "  Last,  but  not  least  in  the 
black  catalogue  of  Protestant  Christian  crimes, 
is  the  prosecution  and  imprisonment  of  Charles 
Southwell,  editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 
John  Brindley,  the  opponent  of  socialism, 
states  in  one  of  his  papers,  that  every  one  must 
admire  the  '  deep  Christian  feeling,'  of  Sir 
Charles  Wetherall,  in  passing  sentence  upon 
Southwell.  I  was  always  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  was  meant  by  '  deep  Christian  feeling,' 
I  learn  now  that  it  means  condemning  a  man 
to  twelve  months'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of 
£100,  for  writing  thirteen  lines  and  a  half 
against  the  bible.  I  trust  that  when  the  term 
of  his  imprisonment  expires  that  the  Infidels 
and  Socialists  will  exert  themselves  to  pay  the 
fine,  which  Christian  avarice  and  Christian 
cruelty  demands.  That  the  'fine'  is  intended 
to  lengthen  his  imprisonment,  no  one  can  doubt, 
be  it  our  duty  to  defeat  this  truly  Christian 
intention  ;  be  it  our  pleasing  duty  to  liberate 
him  from  his  truly  Christian  bonds*  Rest 
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assured  he  will  not  abuse  our  kindness,  but 
find  in  it  new  motives  to  urge  him  on  in  his 
contest  and  our  contest  with  superstition  ;  un- 
til by  the  influence  of  free  discussion  it  shall 
sink  into 

The  vile  dust  from  whence  it  sprung, 
Unwept,  unhonoured,  and  unsung-. 

Southwell  has  fought  our  battles,  now  let  us 
fight  his  ;  kindness  for  kindness  should  be  the 
first  principle  of  the  Socialists'  practice.  If 
we  neglect  him  at  the  present  juncture  we 
shall  dishearten  others  equally  ardent  and 
equally  sincere,  and  thus  the  day  of  complete 
liberty  will  be  retarded  in  its  arrival,  and  thus 
shall  we  allow  the  tyrannical  bigot  to  glory  in 
the  triumph  he  has  acheived  over  mental  in- 
dependence and  the  right  of  free  discussion. 
Why  is  it  that  so  many  have  retired  from  the 
contest  with  political  and  religious  depotism  ? 
'Tis  because  of  the  little  support  they  received 
from  those  who  agreed  with  them  in  sentiment. 
Let  it  not  be  said  of  us  that  we  were  willing 
to  share  the  fruits  of  victory  but  not  willing  to 
fight  the  battle.  If  we  are  now  found  want- 
ing, our  lack  of  moral  courage  and  moral 
principle  will  be  our  disgrace.  From  all  I 
can  learn  of  Southwell  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  a  more  faithful  servant  the 
Socialists  never  had.  While  he  was  connected 
with  us  he  did  his  duty  to  our  society,  now 
let  us  do  our  duty  by  him  ;  he  is  worthy  of  it, 
he  possesses  a  mind  far  above  the  ordinary 
stamp,  and  has  displayed  a  moral  principle 
that  has  seldom  been  equalled  never  surpassed, 
and  both  have  been  directed  towards  alleviat- 
ing the  afflictions  of  humanity.  If  we  do  not 
rally  round  and  support  him  in  his  day  of 
tribulation  we  shall  act  a  part  unworthy  of  our 
cause,  and  prove  that  we  have  less  gratitude 
and  benevolence  than  his  Christian  foes  ;  even 
they  support  the  persecuted  if  they  belong  to 
their  own  party.  In  the  person  of  Southwell 
is  violated  the  right  of  free  discussion ;  if  we 
wish  it  for  ourselves  we  must  claim  it  for  him, 
we  have  no  interest  apart  from  our  race.  I 
do  not  take  upon  myself  to  defend  Southwell's 
opinions  or  his  'style'  either,  of  which  we 
have  heard  so  many  complaints ;  but  I  do 
maintain  that  Southwell  had  a  right  to  use 
what  '  style'  he  pleased.  If  men  are  to  be 
judged  by  their  style  no  one  will  pass  uncon- 
demned.  I  am  heartily  sick  of  that  maukish 
morality  which  would  refuse  to  support  a  man 
because  his  '  style'  was  objectionable  ;  that 
style  is  the  best  that  is  likely  to  effect  the 
greatest  amount  of  good,  and  this  must  in  all 
cases  be  left  to  individual  judgment.  All  I 
inquire  is  this,  Is  it  a  just  or  an  unjust  prosecu- 
tion ?  If  the  latter,  I  would  oppose  it,  be  it 
inllicted  upon  whom  or  by  whom  it  might.  If 
all  those  who  hold  Infidel  opinions  would 
avow  them,  and  Infidel  unions  were  formed  all 
I  over  the  country,  we  should  soon  present  such 
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a  bold  front  as  to  defy  both  persecution  and 
prosecution.  The  cause  of  infidelity  is  the 
cause  of  truth,  and  must  prevail."  This  letter 
has  extended  to  a  greater  length  than  I  in- 
tended; allow  me  to  remark  in  conclusion,  that 
I  think  that  opposing  superstition  was  one  of 
the  objects  of  our  society  ;  the  founder  him- 
self in  by-gone  times  has  set  the  example  ; 
even  now  occasionally  he  does  so,  though  not 
strongly  enough  for  many  of  his  disciples. 
That  the  objects  of  the  society  included  some- 
thing more  than  this,  I  freely  admit,  but  that 
this  was  considered  a  stepping-stone  to  that 
something  more,  all  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  our  society  must  be  aware.  I  do  not 
believe  that  theological  discussion  will  prevent 
us  from  obtaining  money  to  establish  some 
colonies  ;  capitalists  would  lend  their  money 
to  the  devil  himself,  if  he  could  give  them  as 
good  security  and  greater  interest  than  they 
could  obtain  elsewhere.  There  is  nothing  to 
fear  on  that  account,  and  as  the  "  politics  and 
religions"  of  the  world  are  wrong  let  both 
be  opposed  in  so  far  as  they  are  in  error,  and 
then  shall  we  go  forth  conquering  and  to  con- 
quer, and  leave  the  world  better  than  we 
found  it.  Trusting  that  you  may  live  long  to 
assist  in  the  great  work, 

I  remain,  yours  in  the  cause, 

J.  C.  F. 


IS  THERE  A  GOD  ? 

XIV. 

"  In  whatever  direction  we  pursue  our  researches, 
whether  in  space  or  time,  we  every  where  discover 
clear  marks  of  creative  intelligence." — Lyel. 

He  that  made  the  eye,  shall  he  not  see  1  He 
that  made  the  ear,  shall  he  not  hear  ?  It  is 
demanded  by  Theists,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
as  though  Atheists  contended  that  he  who 
made  the  eye  could  not  see,  or  he  who  made  the 
ear  could  not  hear.  What  they  DO  deny  is, 
that  sophists,  however  dexterous,  can  prove 
that  anything  has  been  absolutely  made  by  a 
he,  a  she,  or  an  it,  in  short,  by  an  intelligent 
being,  of  the  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter 
gender.  To  admit  that  the  eye  was  made  or 
designed  to  see,  would  be,  in  effect,  to  give  up 
the  whole  question ;  a  virtual  abandonment  of 
Atheism ;  for  that  which  is  made,  must  have  had 
a  maker,  and  clear  marks  of  creative  intelligence 
demonstrate  independent  intelligence  capable 
of  creating.  All  then  theologians  have  to  do 
is,  simply  to  prove  that  human  or  inferior  or- 
ganisms, in  short,  anything  from  pebbles  to 
planets,  were  designed  or  created.  Let  them 
leave  railing,  and  honestly  tell  how  they  know 
the  universe  was  made — how  they  know  there  is 
a  first  cause,  itself  uncaused — how  they  know 
that  unassisted  matter  is  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing those  effects  at  which  wondering  folly 
marvels — hoio  they  know  that  matter  by  its  na- 
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tive  energy,  capable  of  forming  a  chrystal,  is 
incapable  of  forming  an  eye,  a  brain,  or  a 
hand — how,  finally,  they  know  that  lime  or  mud 
can  produce  a  worm,  a  serpent,  or  a  crocodile, 
and  not  produce  a  man.  If  they  cannot 
"  how"  satisfactorily,  in  the  name  of  modesty 
and  truth  let  them  say  so,  and  no  longer  inso- 
lently palm  upon  the  credulous  their  pious 
inventions  as  undoubted  facts.  "  The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  god,  and  the  firmament 
showeth  his  handywork,"  saith  the  psalmist ; 
but  begging  the  psalmist's  pardon,  the  heavens 
declare  nothing  but  moons,  suns,  and  starry 
hosts,  while  the  "  dark  blue  sky"  shows  neither 
more  nor  less  than  dark  blue  sky.  How  strange 
that  men  should  still  be  so  hoodwinked  by 
priests  as  to  accept  ignorance  of  what  is,  as 
"  confirmation  strong"  of  what  is  not,  and 
credulously  receive  as  solvent  of  the  universal 
difficulty  one  that  is  ten  thousand  times  greater. 
It  is  a  rule  of  sense  as  well  as  of  logic,  that  of 
two  difficulties  it  is  wise  to  choose  the  least — 
but  there  is  little  wisdom  in  theology  and  those 
who  teach  its  "  solemn  nonsense,"  when  they 
strenuously  assert  there  must  have  been,  or 
rather  must  be  an  uncreated  god  who  designed 
and  created  the  universe,  because  the  idea  of  an 
uncreated  universe  is  inconceivable ;  so  that 
according  to  such  wiseacres,  an  uncreated 
spirit  is  conceivable  enough,  quite  a  trifle  to 
believe  in,  but  uncreated  matter  shocks  the 
nerves  of  their  faith.  It  is  plain  that  the  study 
of  nature  is  insufficient  for  the  discovery  of  a 
god,  and  all  that  has  been  written  about  the 
"  clear  evidences  of  design  in  the  universe,"  is 
mere  moonshine.  Now  upon  that  rock  the 
Atheist  takes  his  stand  ;  for  to  him  the  visible 
or  invisible  relations  of  Christians  with  Christ 
are  of  no  more  consequence  than  the  same  re- 
lations of  Mohammedans  with  Mohammed,  or 
the  Jews  with  Moses ;  to  him  all  such  ima- 
ginary relationships  are  the  work  of  priests, 
who  first  obtained  and  still  hold  authority,  by 
nicknaming  "  divine  oracles,"  human  inventions. 
Atheists  feel  what  is  so  beautifully  expressed 
by  the  poet  Wordsworth — 

The  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 

"Will  teach  us  more  of  man, 
Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 

Than  all  such  sages  can. 

But  vernal  woods  teach  not  final  causes,  as 
they  are  termed,  nor  do  the  dark  and  pathless 
forests  whisper  god.  Nothing  but  human 
imaginations,  the  dangerous  offspring  of  ig- 
norant hopes  and  fears,  fortifies  the  belief  or 
supposition  that  the  material  .universe  sprung 
out  of  some  inconceivable,  immaterial  essence. 
Such  monstrous  fancies  are  not  countenanced 
by  the  study  of  nature,  which  gives  the  lie  to 
the  arrogant  assumptions  of  theologians.  It 
gives  the  lie  to  the  assumption,  that  matte 
must  have  been  created,  and  verifies  the  teach- 
ings of  an  Eastern  sage,  that  "  the  thing  that 
hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be  ',  and  that 
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which  is  done,  it  is  that  which  shall  be  done  ;  I 
and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun."  It 
gives  the  lie  to  the  assumption,  that  the  reason- 
ing faculty,  or  mental  conditions,  could  not 
proceed  from  what  they  choose  to  call  irra- 
tional atoms.  It  gives  the  loud  lie  to  the  most 
impudent  of  assumptions,  that  "  all  is  for  the 
best,"  in  a  world  which  savage  beasts  and  yet 
more  savage  men  have  deluged  with  crime, 
blood,  and  misery.  Let  the  triumphs  of  a 
Cajsar,  a  Zingis,  a  Timour,  an  Alaric,  an  At- 
tila,  and  a  Napoleon,  tell  their  bloody  tale. 
Let  the  bones  of  the  slaughtered  for  the  glory 
of  religion  and  the  honour  of  god,  attest  that 
all  is  not  for  the  best ;  but  the  great  truth  that 
all  is  of  necessity  in  itself,  neither  for  the  best 
nor  for  the  worst,  but  in  relation  to  humanity, 
a  compound  of  good  and  evil,  folly  and  wis- 
dom, justice  and  injustice,  the  proportions  of 
which  necessarily  fluctuate  with  the  'fluctua- 
tions of  civilization.  It  is  probable  there  is 
less  of  actual  evil  suffered,  and  more  of  actual 
good  enjoyed  now  than  at  a  former  period,  for 
the  simple  reason,  that  opinion  has  to  a  certain 
extent  been  enlarged  and  purified  by  experience, 
but  the  nations  are  not  yet  prepared  to  beat 
their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their 
spears  into  pruning  hooks  ;  not  yet  cured  of 
superstition  and  the  accursed  spirit  it  en- 
genders, a  spirit  that  delights  in  persecution, 
war,  and  rapine — a  spirit  which,  in  its  mildest 
form,  is  the  deadliest  enemy  to  freedom  and 
virtue.  Then  how  in  the  face  of  endless  proofs, 
that  the  universe  if  designed  could  not  have 
been  designed  wisely,  can  Theists  maintain 
that  they  "  every  where  discover  the  clear 
marks  of  creative  intelligence  V  In  a  former 
paper  upon  this  subject,  I  have  ventured  to 
assert,  that  "  to  the  Atheist  a  moth  in  the 
candle's  flame,  or  a  poor  fly  in  the  fangs  of  a 
spider,  is  a  proof  that  the  world  could  not  have 
been  created  by  a  being  infinitely  wise,  infi- 
nitely good,  and  infinitely  powerful ;"  an  asser- 
tion which  may  at  first  seem  hard,  if  not 
presumptious,  but  if  fairly  examined,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  denial  of  it  involves  a  moral 
contradiction.  An  infinitely  wise  and  infinitely 
good  god  would  design  perfect  moral  as  well 
as  physical  excellence,  while  infinite  power 
could  not  fail  in  the  execution  ;  so  that  those 
who  say  that  all  was  designed  by  god,  and  in 
the  same  breath  acknowledge  the  existence  of 
evil  will,  if  reasonable  people,  be  constrained 
to  admit  that  he  (god)  cannot  be  infinitely 
wise,  infinitely  good,  and  infinitely  powerful. 
But  here  another  difficulty  presses  and 
affrights  the  believer,  which  is,  the  danger  of 
thinking  disrespectfully  of  deity  ;  for  all  be- 
lievers in  a  god,  at  least  all  I  have  met  with, 
agree  with  Plutarch  and  Lord  Bacon,  that  it 
is  better  not  to  think  of  god  at  all  than  to  think 
evil  of  him.  Sound  advice,  but  how  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  Atheists,  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand. 1  am  aware  that  the  Butler  school  of 
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analogists  have  endeavoured  to  establish  the 
"  j'act,"  that  "all  things  ai-e  double  one  against 
another,  and  god  hath  made  nothing  imperfect," 
which  fact  will  be  best  answered  by  other  facts 
of  a  less  suspicious  character.  King  Edward 
the  second  was  '  deposed  by  the  intrigues  of  a 
wrife  and  her  paramour,  thrust  into  the  Tower, 
where  some  ruffians  held  the  unfortunate 
monarch  down  on  a  bed,  and  thrusting  a^tube 
up  his  fundament,  passed  a  red-hot  iron  into 
his  bowels  ;  none  who  heard  could  ever  forget 
the  aged  king's  shrieks  of  agony  while  his 
bowels  were  consuming.  What  will  the  gen- 
tlemen sophists  of  the  Butler  school,  double 
against  that  act  of  horror,  what  in  heaven  or 
hell  is  the  good  that  even  a  god  could  do  to  com- 
pensate such  evil  ?  Surely  it  was  not,  cannot 
now  be,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  "  all  for  the  best," 
that  an  aged,  inoffensive,  and  far  from  un- 
amiable  monarch,  should  have  his  bowels 
burnt  to  cinders  by  order  of  an  adulterous 
wife  and  her  cruel  paramour.  How  is  the 
existence  of  a  good  and  almighty  god  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  permission  of  such  horrible 
enormities  ?  The  nations  would  be  edified  if 
religious  analogists  would  reconcile  their  fact, 
that  god  has  made  nothing  imperfect,  with 
their  preaching  about  the  imperfections  of  our 
mortal  nature;  their  fact,  that  all  things 
double  one  against  the  other,  with  their 
pathetic  lamentations  about  Christ  crucified  to 
ransom  and  redeem  a  ruined  world ;  their 
fact,  that  god  is  a  god  of  inexorable  justice, 
with  their  pulpit  harangues  about  sin  and  in- 
justice ;  and,  finally,  their  fact,  that  god's  ten- 
der mercies  are  over  all  his  works,  with  their 
whining  cant  about  the  miseries  of  human  life. 
If  there  be  a  god,  Peter  rightly  said,  "  verily, 
and  of  a  truth,  he  is  no  respecter  of  persons." 
Thousands,  nay,  millions  of  unhappy  beings 
have  been  torn  asunder  by  wild  horses,  sown 
up  in  sacks  and  flung  to  wild  beasts,  sawn  into 
slips,  buried  alive,  flogged,  flayed,  and  starved 
to  death,  so  that  the  earth,  manured  by  the 
blood  and  bones  of  its  inhabitants,  has  dis- 
plaj^ed  the  appalling  and  sickening  sight  of  one 
vast  human  shamble !  True,  oh,  Peter,  your 
god  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  mowing  down, 
with  ruthless  justice,  the  noble  with  the  mean, 
the  wise  with  the  foolish,  the  innocent  ten- 
der babe  with  the  guilty  blood-stained  tyrant. 
That  royal  tiger,  Henry  the  eighth,  died  in  his 
bed/with  a  strong,  "hope  of  a  joyful  resurrec- 
tion ;"  the  gallant,  the  great,  Henri  Quatre,  fell 
by  the.  poinard  of  the  extra-religious  RavaiL 
lac  ;  Cresar,  it  may  be  said,  justly  paid  the 
penalty  of  his  ambition  ;  but  what  is  to  be 
"doubled"  against  the  glorious  suicide  of 
Cato,  or  the  cowardly  assassination  of  immor- 
tal Cicero.  Nor  would  it  be  one  whit  less 
edifyingor  useful,  if  analogists  and"  all  for  the 
best"  men,  would  reconcile  with  god's  wisdom, 
child-birth  agonies,  abortional  mistakes,  with 
the  endless  train  of  torturing  diseases,  "  flesh 
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seems  heir  to."  Hume  has  remarked,  that  a 
wise  providence,  by  a  wave  higher  or  a  wave 
lower,  might,  without  any  visible  disturbance 
of  natural  operations,  have  buried  Crcsar  and 
his  fortunes  ;  nor  can  I  conceive  how  the  har- 
monies of  nature  would  have  been  seriously 
disturbed,  if  a  wise  god  or  providence  had 
thought  proper  to  design  less  suffering  and 
more  enjoyment,  less  hypocrisy  and  more  sin- 
cerity, fewer  rnpes,  frauds,  pious  and  impious 
butcheries  ;  with  far  more  peace  and  happiness. 
By  burying  Caesar  with  his  fortunes,  the 
liberties  of  Rome  and  millions  of  lives  might 
have  been  spared  ;  an  overruling  providence 
Could  easily  have  done  that.  By  a  little  less 
of  the  brute,  and  a  little  more  of  the  rational, 
in  human  brains,  the  earth  might  have  been  a 
paradise  ;  and  so  it  would  be  easy  to  proceed, 
ad  infinitum,  with  what  might  have  been,  and 
what  might  he,  if  a  wise  god  or  providence 
controlled  the  operations  of  nature.  But  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  all  would  be  better  employed 
in  understanding  what  is  than  what  might 
have  been,  or  might  be,  if  nature  was  not 
nature,  reason  not  reason,  and  absurdity  not 
absurdity.  Gibbon,  in  his  notice  of  Zoroaster,* 
observes,  that  "  the  great  and  fundamental 
article  of  the  system,  was  the  celebrated  doc- 
trine of  the  two  principles,  a  bold  and  inju- 
dicious attempt  of  Eastern  philosophy,  to 
reconcile  the  existence  of  moral  and  physical 
evil  with  the  attributes  of  a  beneficent  creator 
and  governor  of  the  universe.''  Now  it  is  a  lame 
attempt  of  theologians  to  escape  the  inju- 
diciousness  of  Zoroaster,  which  it  is  the  secret  of 
their  exertions  to  subdue,  for  it  is  impossible 
to  convince  the  reason  of  mankind  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  physical  or  moral  evil ; 
that  the  world,  whatever  it  may  seem  to  the 
unilluminated,  is  absolutely  perfect ;  and  there- 
fore, the  belief  in  one  god  infinitely  wise,  infi- 
nitely good,  and  infinitely  powerful,  is  both 
reasonable  and  consistent,  and  that  from  the 
analogies  of  things  in  this  world  may  be  fairly 
deduced  a  state  of  immortal  bliss  in  some 
other. 

C.  S. 


THEORY  OF  REGULAR  GRADATION. 

XIII. 

"  Matter  moves  by  its  own  energy,  by  a  necessary 
consequence  of  its  heterogeneity.  The  diversity  of 
motion,  constitutes  alone  the  diversity  of  matter. 
We  distinguish  beings  from  one  another,  only  by 
the  different  impressions  or  motions  which  they 
communicate  to  our  organs." — Good  Sense. 

The  above  is  from  a  work  often  quoted  in  the 
Oracle  under  the  title  of  "  Common  Sense," 
but  published  by  Cousins  as  "  Good  Sense," 
and  is  translated  from  the  French;  it  is  the 
best  exposition  of  Atheism  1  have  met  with, 

*  Page  54,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
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and  I  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  readers  of  the  Oracle. 

Although  agreeing  with  the  idea  of  the 
writer  of  the  above  extract,  I  do  not  with  the 
language  he  has  used,  when  he  says,  "  Matter 
moves  by  its  own  energy."  When  we  speak  of 
energy,  we  usually  mean  power  or  force  di- 
l'ected  for  a  specific  purpose,  to  accomplish  a 
desirable  object,  and  of  course  is  inseparably 
connected  with  mental  phenomena.  This,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say,  is  not  the  idea  intended 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  author,  because  he  con- 
cludes the  sentence  by  saying,  that  it  moves  "  by 
necessary  consequence  of  its  heterogeneity," 
which  I  conceive  to  be  nearer  the  truth.  At 
present  matter  is  divided  into  forty  or  fifty 
simple  substances,  out  of  which  small  number 
philosophers  assert  all  the  innumerable  varie- 
ties of  form,  colour,  quality,  condition,  &c,  to 
be  compounded.  Here  we  may  see  what  stu- 
pendous results  may  proceed  from  apparently 
trifling  causes.  We  perceive  changes  so 
varied  that  any  portion,  however  large,  that 
the  mind  of  man  is  capable  of  grasping,  is  so 
inconceivable  small  in  comparison  to  the  whole, 
as  to  afford  no  adequate  notion  of  it — all  of 
which  is  produced  from  a  few  units.  If  this  be 
the  fact,  we  may  next  inquire,  how  this  is 
effected,  or  at  any  rate,  how  it  would  appear  to 
be  effected  ? 

"  Fifty-four  elements  are  presented  to  us  by 
nature  ;  of  these,  only  four  are  employed  in 
the  elaboration  of  all  the  wonderful  creations 
of  living  matter.  Flowers  and  perfumes, 
leaves  and  wood,  food  and  poisons — flesh, 
bone,  fat,  hair,  feathers — when  the  chemist 
comes  to  look  at  all  these,  he  finds  such  won- 
derful diversity  is  the  result,  not  of  the  em- 
ployment of  a  multiplicity  of  elements,  but  of 
the  combination  of  a  very  few,  in  varied  pro- 
portions, and  under  the  influence  of  vital 
agency ;  for,  having  resolved  organic  mat- 
ter into  its  ultimate  elements,  we  in  vain  en- 
deavour so  to  reconibine  them  as  to  form  what 
we  set  out  with.  We  can  resolve  wheat-flour, 
for  instance,  into  carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
and  hydrogen ;  but  we  in  vain  attempt  to  re- 
produce wheat-flour,  or  anything  remotely 
approaching  to  it,  by  any  possible  artificial 
re-union  of  these  four  elements ;  and  accord- 
ingly it  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that 
some  error  must  of  necessity  contaminate  our 
reasoning  upon  these  matters  ;  but  the  truth 
is,  that  the  cause  of  our  failure  apparently  lies 
in  our  utter  inability  so  to  present  these  ele- 
ments to  each  other  as  they  doubtless  are  pre- 
sented to  each  other  in  the  organs  and  vessels 
of  living  beings.  Although,  therefore,  we 
can  prove  by  irrefragable  evidence,  that  the 
elements  of  sugar  are  carbon  and  water,  we 
certainly  cannot  re-make  sugar  by  any  purely 
artificial  combination  of  those  bodies ;  and 
this,  in  all  probability,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  we  want  the  command  of  the  circum- 
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stances  under  whicb  tbe  carbon  and  water, 
or,  in  otber  words,  the  carbon,  tbe  hydrogen, 
and  the  oxygen,  are  presented  to  each  other  in 
the  miraculous  organisation  of  the  plant.  Yet 
is  nothing  easier  than  to  show  that  by  feeding 
a  plant  with  carbon,  and  with  water,  or  its 
elements,  these  will  so  combine  within  its 
vessels,  as  actually  to  constitute  sugar.  In 
fact,  it  all  amounts  to  this  :  that  the  same  ele- 
ments which  in  orgnaic  bodies  are  united  in 
ternary  and  quarternary  combinations  (that  is, 
three  or  four  together),  have  in  inorganic 
bodies,  a  singular  tendency  to  combine  in 
binary  proportions  (that  is,  two  and  two  to- 
gether). For  instance,  carbonate  of  ammonia  is 
an  artificial  product,  and  gelatin  is  a  natural  or 
organic  product ;  the  ultimate  elements  are  the 
same  in  both,  namely,  carbon,  oxygen,  hydro- 
gen, "and  nitrogen  :  in  the  artificial  compound 
the  carbon  and  oxygen  are  so  united  as  to 
form  carbonic  acid,  and  the  nitrogen,  and  hydro- 
gen constitute  ammonia  ;  so  that  carbonic  acid 
and  ammonia  are  binary  compounds,  and  they 
are  the  proximate  components  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  which  is  also  a  binary  compound. 
But  in  gelatin  (or  common  glue),  which  is 
exclusively  an  organic  product,  the  same  ulti- 
mate elements  are  united  in  one  quaternary 
whole  ;  and  if  I  decompose  glue,  I  can  resolve 
it  into  carbonate  of  ammonia :  but  I  cannot 
therefore  convert  carbonate  of  ammonia  into 
glue,  because  I  cannot  subject  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, nitrogen,  and  oxygen  (its  ultimate  ele- 
ments) to  each  other's  action,  under  circum- 
stances which  shall  in  any  way  correspond 
with  those  in  which  gelatin  was  formed."* 

From  this,  then,  it  would  appear  that  it  is 
only  our  imperfect  knowledge  which  prevents 
our  producing  organic  jforms/'with  all  their 
vital  energies,  precisely  as  we  find  them  in 
nature,  and  of  course,  if  it  be  our  ignorance 
only  which  presents  a  barrier  to  our  forming 
wheat  from  the  simple  elements  of  which  it  is 
known  to  be  composed,  and  not  the  want  of 
supernatural  power,  it  follows,  that  an  incapa- 
city to  make  man,  also,  must  result  from  the 
same  cause.  So  that  here  we  have  strong 
grounds  to  hope,  that  man  may  ultimately 
manufacture  man  from  the  "raw  material," 
as  the  market  may  require,  and  thus  pre- 
vent a  redundancy  of  population,  unless 
there  should  be  p,  prohibitory  duty,  suffici- 
ent to  crush  his  industry,  established  by  the 
"  collective  wisdom."  May  not  the  rising- 
generation  see  a  monument  erected  in  West- 
minster, or  St.  Paul's  to  the  memory  of  Frank- 
enstein ? 

I  again  quote  from  "  Good  Sense,"  and  with 
pleasure  acknowledge  my  obligations :  "  Should 
any  deny  that  motion  is  essential  and  neces- 
sary to  matter  they  cannot,  at  least,  help 
acknowledging,  that  bodies,  which  seem  dead 
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and  inert,  produce  motion  of  themselves,  when 
placed  in  a  fit  situation  to  act  upon  one  another. 
For  instance  :  phosphorus,  when  exposed  to 
air,  immediately  takes  fire.  Meal  and  water, 
when  mixed,  ferment.  Thus  dead  matter  be- 
gets motion  of  itself.  Matter  has  then  the 
power  of  self-motion  ;  and  nature,  to  act,  has 
no  need  of  a  mover,  whose  pretended  essence 
would  hinder  him  from  acting.  Whence  comes 
man  ?  What  is  his  origin  ?  Is  he  then  the 
effect  of  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms? 
Did  the  first  man  spring,  ready  formed,  from 
the  dust  of  the  earth  ?  I  know  not.  Man 
appears  to  me,  like  all  otber  beings,  a  produc- 
tion of  nature.  I  should  be  equally  embar- 
rassed to  tell,  whence  came  the  first  stones, 
the  first  trees,  the  first  lions,  the  first  elephants, 
the  first  ants,  the  first  acorns,  &c,  as  to  ex- 
plain the  origin  of  man.  We  are  incessantly 
told  to  acknowledge  and  revere  the  hand  of  a 
god,  of  an  infinitely  intelligent  and  powerful 
maker,  in  so  wonderful  a  work  as  the  human 
machine.  I  readily  confess,  that  the  human 
machine  appears  to  me  surprising.  But  as 
man  exists  in  nature,  I  am  not  authorised  to 
say,  that  his  formation  is  above  the  power  of 
nature.  But  I  can  much  less  conceive  of  this 
formation,  when  to  explain  it,  I  am  told,  that 
a  pure  spirit,  who  has  neither  eyes,  feet,  hands, 
head,  lungs,  mouth,  nor  breath,  made  man  by 
taking  a  little  clay,  and  breathing  upon  it. 
*  *  *  One  atom  of  matter  cannot  meet 
another  by  chance  ;  this  meeting  is  the  effect  of 
permanent  laws  [modes],  which  cause  every 
being  necessarily  to  act  as  it  does,  and  hinder 
it  from  acting  otherwise,  in  given  circum- 
stances. To  talk  of  the  fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms,  is  to  attribute  some  effects  to  chance  ;  it 
is  to  say  nothing,  except  that  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  laws  [modes],  by  which  bodies  act, 
meet,  combine  or  separate."  » 

Not  only  does  certain  elements  when  mixed 
or  associated  together  exhibit  the  phenomena 
of  motion  as  described  in  the  quotation  ;  but 
animal  form  and  life  would  seem  to  result 
from  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vege- 
table substances,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
the  various  elements  separating  from  each  other 
and  entering  into  new  associations ;  which  of 
course  includes  action  or  motion. 

From  the  foregoing,  I  would  infer  that 
local  motion  (general  motion  there  cannot 
be)  is  a  result  arising  from  the  difference  in 
form  and  size  of  the  various  molecules  or  atoms 
of  matter,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  from  the  influence 
of  attraction ;  which  necessarily  produces  a 
changing  or  shifting  of  position  of  those  not  in 
a  state  of  rest,  or  comparative  rest,  from  the 
aggregation  of  attraction,  as  we  suppose  stones 
and  metals  to  be.  But  even  these  are  con- 
tinually feeling  the  effects  arising  from  contact  j 
with  the  air,  water,  &c. ;  every  particle  of  | 
which  is  continually  changing  its  position  in 
relation  to  other  particles,  as  may  be  seen  by 
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watching  the  dancing  of  the  dust  in  a  sunbeam, 
though  there  be  no  wind  stirring  that  can  be 
detected.  Whatever,  then,  is  in  immediate 
connexion  with  matter  in  motion,  however 
dense  and  hard  the  quiescent  body  be,  it  must 
eventually  suffer  from  such  contact,  that  is  to 
say,  be  decomposed  to  a  certain  extent,  re- 
solved into  a  more  simple  form,  again  and 
again  to  be  recombined  and  decomposed 
eternally. 

Motion  being  an  essential  conditionof  mat- 
ter, the  argument  urged  by  supernaturalists 
against  materialism — that  that  which  is  in 
itself  inert  cannot  produce  motion — fails  from 
its  incorrectness.  The  extracts  in  No.  15, 
from  Chambers's  Information,  in  relation  to  the 
formation  of  worlds,  must  have  led  practised 
reasoners  upon  the  subject  of  materialism  to 
the  conclusion,  that  if  matter,  from  its  own 
inherent  properties,  would  assume  the  form 
of  planets,  comets,  &c,  having  a  regular  and 
particular  motion  or  revolution,  there  surely 
was  nothing  to  prevent  the  same  matter,  under 
other  circumstances,  resulting  in  organic  form, 
exhibiting  vital  phenomena.  In  the  language 
of  divinity,  this  fact  is  one  of  the  corner-stones 
of  the  temple  of  Atheism. 

Motion  is  not  always  a  proof  of  life,  but 
life  is  always  inseparable  from  motion,  and 
the  terms  are  convertible  in  reference  to 
the  phenomena  exhibited  by  organised  bodies. 
In  fact,  the  modes  which  produce  motion,  in 
their  operation  upon  inorganic  bodies,  are  the 
same  which,  acting  upon  organic  forms,  cause 
them  to  present  certain  appearances  which 
we  call  life,  being  no  other  than  a  series  of 
motions.  "  We  cannot  (says  Dr.  Carpenter) 
like  the  fabled  Prometheus  of  old,  breathe 
into  the  lifeless  clay  the  animating  fire  ; 
we  cannot  by  a  judicious  and  skilful  ar- 
rangement of  those  elements,  combine  them 
into  new  and  artificial  forms  so  as  to  produce 
new  and  unexpected  phenomena  ;  and  almost 
all  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  life  must 
therefore  be  derived  from  observation  only. 
Experiment  can  conduct  us  very  little  further 
in  this  inquiry  than  the  determination  of  the 
dependence  of  the  functions  upon  one  another, 
and  upon  the  external  agents,  heat,  light,  &c, 
by  the  action  of  which  upon  the  organism  the 
phenomena  of  life  are  produced."  I  shall,  for 
the  present,  conclude  this  subject. 

W.  C. 


CHRISTIAN  JUSTICE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 
Sir, — Thinking  that  the  following  is  within 
the  scope  of  your  labours.  1  have  forwarded  it 
for  insertion  in  your  paper.  Anti-Tiieist. 


Atheism. — At  the  Stirling~Circuit  Court  of 
Justiciary  last   week,  James    Henry,    carter, 
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Kinross,  accused  of  an  assault  on  James  Smart, 
weaver,  in  Kinross,  and  on  William  Simpson, 
criminal  officer,  when  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  as  an  officer  of  the  law,  pleaded  "  Not 
guilty."     The  following  rather  remarkable  oc- 
currence took  place  connected  with  this  trial : 
— On  William  Simpson  (the  criminal-officer) 
being  called  to  give  his  evidence,  Mr.  Logan, 
the  prisoner's  counsel,  objected  to  his  being 
put  on  oath,  on  the  ground  that  he  professed 
atheism.     This   fact,   he    (Mr.   Logan)    was 
ready  to  prove  by  witnesses,  and  referred  to 
Alison,  vol.   2.  p.  437,  for  the  validity  of  the 
objection.     Mr.  Logan  was  then  proceeding 
to  argue   this  point,  when  the  Lord  Justice 
Clerk  said  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  refer  to 
any  authority  in  support  of  the  validity  of  the 
objection.     If  Mr.  Logan  could  make  out  the 
point  of  atheism,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  witness's  testimony  could  not  be  received. 
Four  witnesses  were  then  called  by  Mr.  Logan, 
who   proved   that   Simpson,   in  conversation 
with  them,  denied  the  existence  of  a  divine 
being  and  a  state  of  future  rewards  or  punish- 
ments.    The  Lord  Justice  Clerk  then  stated, 
that  from  what  had  taken  place,  it  would  be 
impossible    to   receive    Simpson's   evidence ; 
whereupon  the  advocate-depute  for  the  crown 
passed  from  the  charge  of  assault  against  the 
officer  of  justice  (Simpson,  the  Atheist);  and 
the  prisoner  having  pleaded  "  Guilty"  to  the 
assault  on    Smart  was   sentenced  to    be  im- 
prisoned  in   the   gaol    of   Kinross,   for   one 
calendar  month. — Times,  May  3,  1842. 


Reasons  against  Atheism. — Some  person 
forwards  the  five  following  items,  and  on  their 
account  sets  down  Atheism  as  being  "  unrea- 
sonable and  imprudent." — 1.  Be  cause  it  gives 
no  tolerable  account  of  the  existence  of  the 
world. — 2.  Nor  does  it  give  any  reasonable 
account  of  the  universal  consent  of  mankind  in 
this  apprehension,  that  there  is  a  god. — 3.  It 
requires  more  evidence  for  things  than  they 
are  capable  of. — 4.  The  Atheist  pretends  to 
know  that  which  no  man  can  know. — 5. 
Atheism  contradicts  itself. 

Ansivers. — 1.  Atheism  refers  the  "existence 
of  the  world  "  to  natural  causes,  goddism  to 
super-natural.  Which  is  the  more  "  tolerable," 
that  we  can  understand,  or  that  we  cannot? — 
2.  O,  yes,  it  does !  It  ascribes  the  "  univer- 
sal "  (if  it  be  universal)  "  consent  of  mankind 
in  the  apprehension,  that  there  is  a  god,"  to 
universal  ignorance. — 3.  Very  true,  in  the 
case  in  question.  It  requires  some  reasonable 
evidence  for  belief  in  a  god,  which  is  very  pro- 
perly admitted  as  being  "  more  than  the  thing 
is  capable  of." — 4.  This  is  wrong,  if  god- 
knowledge  is  meant  by  the  thing  of  pretence. 
The  Atheist  does  not  "pretend"  to  "know" 
god.     His  prstence  and  offence  is  of  the  con- 
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trary  kind.  It  is  that  he  does  not  know  him, 
and  is  somewhat  sceptical  whether  other  peo- 
ple do.— 5.  Query?  g.j.h. 

KIDDLES  FOR  THE  RELIGIOUS. 
If  god  there  was,  'ere  time  there  was,  then  tell  mc  if 

you  can,  ,  ^  •   .     -  . 

How  this  same  god  could  be  a  god,  ere  time  to  be 

began  1 
If  time  there  was,  'ere  god  there  was,  then  tell  me  if 

thou  know'st, 
How  god  then,  coming  after  time,  eternity  can  boast  ? 

If  god  o'er  time,  or  time  o'er  god,  can  date  no  prior 

°  birth, 
"Whereon  do  your  beginnings   rest,   ye  creed-struck 
lumps  of  earth  ?  G.  A. 


UTILITY  OF  METAPHYSICAL  STUDY. 

It  has  been  frequently  objected  to  metaphy- 
sical speculations,  that  they  subserve  no  use- 
ful purpose ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  there 
are  many  inquiries  in  this  department  of 
intellectual  exertion,  which  lead,  in  appearance, 
and  even  in  reality,  to  no  practical  result.  This 
is,  however,  a  defect  inherent  in  every  pursuit, 
and  can  be  brought  as  no  specific  objection 
against  the  philosophy  of  mind.  How  many 
substances  are  analysed  by  the  chemist,  which 
can  never  be  rendered  useful ;  how  many 
plants  are  minutely  described  by  the  naturalist 
which  might  have  remained  in  obscurity  with- 
out the  least  possible  detriment  to  the  world  : 
how  many  events  are  narrated  by  the  historian, 
from  which  no  beneficial  inference  can  be 
drawn  !  It  seems  to  be  a  necessary  condition 
of  human  science,  that  we  should  learn  many 
useless  things,  in  order  to  be^ge  acquainted 
with  those  which  are  of  servWjf  and  as  it  is 
impossible,  antecedently  to  experience,  to 
know  the  value  of  our  acquisitions,  the  only 
way  in  which  mankind  can  secure  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  knowledge,  is  to  prosecute  their 
inquiries  in  every  possible  direction.  There 
can  be  no  greater  impediment  to  the  progress 
of  science  than  a  perpetual  and  anxious 
reference  at  every  step  to  palpable  utility. 
Assured  that  the  general  result  will  be  bene- 
ficial, it  is  not  wise  to  be  too  solicitous  as  to 
the  immediate  value  of  every  individual  effort. 
Besides,  there  is  a  certain  completeness 
to  t  be  attained  in  every  science,  for 
which  we  are  obliged  to  acquire  many 
particulars  not  otherwise  of  any  worth. 
.Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  trivial  and  appa- 
rently useless  acquisitions,  are  often  necessary 
preparatives  to  important  discoveries.  The 
labours  of  the  antiquary,  the  verbal  critic,  the 
collator  of  mouldering  manuscripts,  the  de- 
scriber  of  microscopic  objects  (labours  which 
may  appear  to  many  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  value  of  the  result),  may  be  preparing  the 
way  for  the  achievements  of  some  splendid 
genius,  who  may  combine  their  minute  details 
into  a  magnificent  system,  or  evolve  from  a 
multitude  of  particulars  collected  with  painful 
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toil,  some  general  principle,  destined  to  illu- 
minate the  career  of  future  ages.  To  no  one, 
perhaps,  are  the  labours  of  his  predecessors, 
even  when  they  are  apparently  trifling  or  un- 
successful, of  more  service  than  to  the  meta- 
physician; and  he  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  sciences,  can  scarcely  fail  to  perceive, 
that  many  of  its  inquiries  are  gradually  converg- 
ing to  important  results.  Unallied  as  they 
may  appear  to  present  utility,  it  is  not  hazard- 
ing much  to  assert,  that  the  world  must  here- 
after be  indebted  to  them  for  the  extirpation 
of  many  mischievous  errors,  and  the  correc- 
tion of  a  great  part  of  those  loose  and  illogical 
opinions  by  which  society  is  now  pervaded. — 
Samuel  Bailey. 

The  Dedication  prefixed  to  the  English 
edition  of  the  bible. — What  must  have  been 
the  character  of  the  men  who  could  write  to 
that  miserably-minded  wretch ;  that  disgust- 
ing and  soul-degraded  mass  of  loathsomeness, 
King  James?  Why  is  that  triple-piled  ass, 
with  tiger's  ferocity,  fangs  and  claws  lauded 
as  an  angel  of  light  in  front  of  god's  own 
book  ?  King  James  the  first  was  an  atro- 
cious monster,  and  the  right  reverend  fathers 
in  god  who  worshipped  him  in  his  day,  knew 
him  to  be  such. — C.  R.  Pemberton. 

How  to  cure  religious  folly. — When  men 
will  not  be  reasoned  out  of  a  vanity,  they  must 
be  ridiculed  out  of  it. — Sir  R.  L'Estran^e. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Lewis,  Liverpool,  wishes  to  know  the  localities  of 
heaven  and  hell.  Consult  the  geography  of  delusion ; 
they  are  marked  upon  the  maps.  G.  J.  H. 

T.  P.  suggests  that  a  review  of  Mr.  Mackintosh's 
new  pamphlet  on  "god"  should  appear.  One  of  some 
kind  will,  at  the  earliest  convenience.  The  pamphlet 
is  young  at  present,  and  it  Avould  be  ungenerous  to 
press  on  the  tender  years  of  infancy.  The  cauldron 
of  religion  seems  boiling  very  prettily,  and  the  spiri- 
tual witches  cooking  "  hell  broth"  with  materials  as 
congruous  as  in  the  days  of  Macbeth.  Mr.  Mackin- 
tosh's invention  of  a  "  pure  mind"  god  is  an  incarna- 
tion of  the  poverty  of  the  times.  It  is  so  shorn  of 
every  godly  attribute  that  it  seems  more  like  an  un- 
fortunate inhabitant  of  Queen's  Bench,  than  a  maker 
of  the  universe.  Have  the  Christians  accepted  this 
poverty  stricken,  forlorn,  and  bankrupt  deity  ]  Sonic 
say,  "As  well  be  poor  as  seem  so."  If  they  can  do 
with  Mr.  Mackintosh's  god,  they  can  do  without  one. 

G.  J.  H. 


Just  published,  price  'id. — Reply  to  a  "Discourse 
on  the  subject  of  Deity  ;  delivered  in  the  church  of 
Mount  Brinksmay,  near  Stockport; by  a  Philosophical 
Inquirer,"  on  Sunday,  September!),  1827.  By  Chaules 
Southwell,  late  Editor  of  the  Oracle  oflteason;  now 
in  Bristol  Gaol. — "  Sceptics  have  yet  to  learn,  that 
their  shafts  are  aimed  at  the  god  of  the  universe  as 
well  as  at  the  god  of  Israel,  and  that  downright 
Atheists  are  the  only  consistent,  thorough  going 
Infidels  among  them  all." — Origen  Bacheler. — To  be 
had  of  all  liberal  booksellers. 
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ANOTHER  NEW  RELIGION. 

"  Shall  the  people  of  these  islands,  free,  sagacious, 
and  noble,  be  for  ever  drivellers  in  religion  only." — 
Rev.  J.  N.  Armstrong. 

Whether  a  people  bound  mind  and  pocket 
in  religious  restraint  and  political  servitude, 
can  be  free,  is  a  matter  of  some  legitimate 
doubt ;  whether  wearing  the  chains  of  mental, 
and  consequently  every  other  kind  of  slavery, 
is  an  evidence  of  being  sagacious ;  or,  while 
under  priestly  and  bible  influence,  they  can 
merit  the  epithet  of  noble,  may  be  soberly  and 
seriously  questioned.  However,  friend  Arm- 
strong is  quite  right  in  asking  if  we  are  to  "  be 
for  ever  drivellers  in  religion  :"  and  without 
staying  to  inquire  if  he  meant  an  answer  to  be 
given  in  the  Oracle,  will  proceed,  to  examine 
the  matter. 

The  last  few  weeks  have  seen  a  new  religion 
set  forth.  Quite  a  pious  curiosity.  It  is  to 
be  found  in  the  second  part  of  the  "  Book  of 
the  New  Moral  World,"  chap,  iv.,  by  Robert 
Owen.  That  we  want  a  new  philosophy,  or 
an  extension  of  some  of  the  old  ones,  can  be 
believed  ;  but  whatever  can  the  world  want 
with  a  new  religion  ?  It  is  as  easy  to  grant 
that  we  want  a  new  cholera  morbus.  Who 
would  thank  the  inventor  of  a  new  pestilence, 
or  the  discoverer  of  some  fresh  evil  in  Pan- 
dora's box?  Who  would  thank  St.  John  to 
predict  a  new  vial  of  wrath  to  be  poured  out, 
while  we  have  move  than  we  know  what  to  do 
with  already  ?  Those  who  would  feel  grate- 
ful in  these  cases  will  feel  indebted  to  the  pro- 
ducer of  a  new  religion  ;  but  no  one  else.  I 
have  often  thought  that  the  sentences  passed 
on  our  "  Jew  Book"  progenitors,  and  on  Cain, 
were  that  they  should  be  religious,  and  be- 
queath the  misfortune  to  posterity — that  Adam 
and  Eve  should  be  of  some  magistrate's  re- 
ligion,* and  Cain  a  methodist.  This  supposi- 
tion may  be  a  little  wrong,  but  certainly  the 
delinquents  were  cursedly  bad  enough,  if  right. 
It  has  been  well  said,  that  "  where  there  is 
religion  there  is  mystery."  Now  what  in  the 
name  of  consistency  can  a  plain,  sober-headed, 
practical  man,  like  Mr.  Owen,  have  to  do  with 
mysteries,  against  which  he  has  so  loudly  and 
justlv  declaimed?  In  the  First  Part  of  the 
°  Book  of  the  New  Moral  World,"  chap,  x., 
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he  has  denounced  all  religions.  If  he  was 
then  preparing  some  fresh  one  to  offer  to  the 
world,  it  seems  very  like  the  old  world  prank, 
of  crying  down  other  people's  wares  the  better 
to  pass  off  his  own.  But  stay !  Let  us  see 
what  this  new  religion  is.  We  live  in  a  changes 
able  world,  and  the  curse  of  eighteen  centurie- 
may  after  all  become  a  blessing  in  the  nine- 
teenth. 

Mr.  Owen  lays  it  down  in  small  capital* 
that  religion  is  truth,  and  truth  is  religion. 
This  is  wrong.  Truth  has  nothing  to  do  with 
religion.  Religion  implies  faith,  truth  implies 
faith's  antipodes—; facts.  Religion  is  super- 
naturalism — truth  rejects  it.  Religion  relates 
to  a  god.  Truth  knows  nothing  of  one,  be- 
cause truth  is  plain  and  comprehensible  ;  and 
God,  according  to  Mr.  Owen,  and  all  theolo- 
gians, is  incomprehensible.*  Religion,  accord- 
ing to  Walker,  "  is  founded  upon  reverence  of 
god,  and  expectation  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments;  a  system  of  divine  faith  and 
worship."  In  this  sense  the  world  under- 
stand it.  Mr.  Owen  has  given  to  men  a 
system  of  truth — Socialism  :  and  as  "  truth  is 
always/'  Mr.  O.  says,  "  consistent  with  itself," 
let  us  see  if  it  is  consistent  with  religion. 
Socialism,  not  only  has  nothing  to  do  with 
rewards  and  punishments,  but  decidedly  teaches 
that  mankind  also  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  WThat  agreement  is  there  here  with 
religion?  Socialism  prescribes  duty  to  each 
other  whom  we  do  know,  not  worship  of  an 
incomprehensible  whom  we  do  not  know,  and 
(if  half  is  true  which  divines  say  of  him)  we 
never  can  know.  Where  is  truth's  charac- 
teristic of  consistency  in  this  case  ?  Religion 
has  been  also  defined  by  that  acute,  careful 
writer  and  competent  authority,  Samuel  Bailey, 
as  "  a  course  of  action  and  condition  of  mind 
which  will  please  the  being  who  has  the  fate 
of  mankind  in  his  hands."  Socialism  founds 
its  precepts  and  practices  on  man's  constitution, 
and  its  relation  to  the  external,  palpable,  tangi- 
ble world  ;  the  wishes  and  pleasure  of  an  un- 
known has  no  part  or  lot  in  the  matter.  And 
setting  aside  Socialism's  teachings,  how  can 
men,  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  shape  their  actions 
and  conduct  to  suit  an  incomprehensible,  un- 

*  Clause  1,  Rational  Religion,  Outline  of  Rational 
System, 
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seen,  unintelligible  standard  ?  The  whole  sup- 
position is  absurd.  Query — does  absurdity- 
belong  to  truth  ?  Indeed  a  man  might  study, 
till,  like  the  yankee,  he  is  thin  enough  to  thread 
a  needle  with,  before  he  could  perceive  the 
connection  between  Mr.  Owen's  new  religion 
and  Mr.  Owen's  truth  ! 

Now  let  us  tread  the  slippery  plane  of  mere 
policy,  and  the  winding  labryinths  of  expe- 
diency, and  see  what  is  to  be  obtained  by 
calling  truth  religion. 

Will  the  world  believe  it  ?  Who  will  allow 
that  to  be  religion,  which  rejects  the  bible  ? 
It  is  agreed  that  truth  derives  its  practices 
from  "  an  accurate  and  extensive  observation 
of  nature's  laws,"*  not  from  prosy  porings 
over  mouldy,  dull,  contradictory,  and  whimsi- 
cally stupid  records  of  Jewish  jargon. 
Christians  will  not  allow  this,  and  they  are 
the  men  who  rule  the  roost,  get  the  luscious 
slices,  and  give  to  others  the  scrag  ends.  In 
Birmingham  only  one  parson,  and  he  the  Rev. 
T.  M.  M'Donnell,  a  catholic  priest,  would 
allow  that  Unitarians  are  religious  ;  and  they 
believe  in  god,  the  bible,  sing  psalms,  and 
pray  as  solemnly  as  Methodist  washerwomen. 
Wbv,  if  Mr.  Owen  had  all  the  truth  in  the 
universe,  as  Atlas  had  the  world, — on  his 
back,  and  he  had  not  heaven's  trumpets  and 
hell's  fire  with  it,  not  a  Christian  would  be- 
lieve he  was  religious.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  gained  except  derision  so  far. 

INow  let  us  look  at  expediency  in  another 
light.  What  is  truth  ?  The  world's  treasury 
of  happiness  and  the  good  man's  guide. 
Wrbat  is  religion  ?  The  most  stupid  and  dan- 
gerous nonsense  to  be  found  in  the  world. 
Then  if  truth  is  religion  it  is  an  unfortunate 
thing ;  for  after  all  our  love  and  praise  of  it, 
it  must  go  forth  to  the  world  with  a  hateful 
name,  and  of  course  a  prejudice  against  it. 
Hitherto  religion  has  done  little  else  than  give 
hardiness  to  fools,  power  to  knaves,  and  ma- 
lignity to  malice.  A  pretty  associate  this  for 
truth  !  It  is  sending  it  out  with  a  libel  on  its 
front,  and,  as  "  evil  communications  corrupt 
good  manners  " — placing  it  in  personal  dan- 
ger. The  "  science  of  circumstances  "  should 
teach  better  things. 

Nor  is  this  all :  call  religion  truth  and  you 
alarm  the  fears  of  all  the  religious  who  "are 
sharp  enough  to  see  their  foe  in  any  dress  : 
and  what  is  worse,  they  cry  out  that  your 
truth,  which  is  boasted  as  needing  no  man's 
help,  hypocritically  puts  on  their  name ;  and 
they  sneer  at  it  as  a  jackdaw  strutting  about 
with  borrowed  feathers  in  its  tail.  While 
those  who  know  the  tendency  of  religion 
shrink  instinctively  from  truth  thus  infected 
and  polluted.  So  expediency  triumphs,  by 
bringing  that  which  all  .should  heartily  em- 
brace, into  contempt  on  the  one  hand,  and 
distrust  on  the  other. 

*  18th  Law  of  the  Constitution  of  Socialism. 
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Because  truth  means  one  thing'and  religion 
another,  something  else  attracts  attention. 
When  Mr.  Owen  declares  that  truth  is  re- 
ligion and  vice  versa,  he  might  quite  as  cor- 
rectly have  said,  truth  is  the  holy  ghost,  and 
the  holy  ghost  is  truth ;  or  better  still — truth  is 
a  haystack,  and  a  haystack  truth,  for  there 
is  much  more  beauty,  utility  and  intelligibility 
in  a  haystack,  than  in  religion,  and  the  natural 
connection  is  therefore  plainer  between  these 
two  than  between  religion  and  truth. 

To  look  at  the  case  once  more.  This  shall 
be  the  farewell  aspect.  See  how  truth  as  a 
standard  is  injured  by  its  identification  with 
religion.  Ask  the  world  what  is  truth,  and 
you  will  have  to  pause  longer  than  Brutus  did 
in  the  Roman  forum  for  a  satisfactory  reply. 
A  thousand  and  one  sects  send  up  a  thousand 
and  one,  or  more  likely  two  thousand  and 
two  replies.  Then  if  truth  is  religion,  how 
various,  changeable,  and  indefinite  is  it !  To 
offer  it  after  this  as  the  guide  of  men  is  like 
making  the  chameleon  the  standard  of  colour, 
or  erecting  an  Eddystone  Lighthouse  on  a 
beach  of  loose  and  crumbling  sand.  But  if 
truth  is  not  religion,  is  it  anything  we  do 
know?  Inquire  what  is  morality — all  agree 
in  defining  it  as  the  sense  and  practice  of  such 
duties  as  best  promote  the  common  and  uni- 
versal good.  That  utility  is  the  basis  of 
morality  is  acknowledged,  and  that  the  essence 
of  utility  is  truth*  must  be  admitted.  Then 
truth,  if  any  second  name  is  required  for  it, 
should  be  called  the  essence  or  grand  element 
of  morality,  which  has  a  venerable,  healthy, 
and  undying  reputation  ;  which  is  always  and 
everywhere  comprehensible,  and  kind,  and 
worthy,  above  all  things,  of  honour,  regard, 
general  acceptation,  and  love  from  the  human 
race. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  the  above  remarks 
have  been  written  in  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry. 
With  a  person  professing  to  think  for  his  self 
it  can  be  no  question  as  to  ivho  wrote  the  non- 
sense commented  upon.  The  only  question  is, 
is  it  error  ?  and  if  so,  it  and  everything  of  the 
same  kind,  must  be  refuted,  be  the  fathers  who 
they  may.  No  authority  must  make  folly  en- 
durable. I  would  as  soon  criticise  the  mis- 
takes of  Mr.  Owen  as  those  of  Jesus  Christ. 

G.  J.  H. 


IS  THERE  A  GOD  ? 

xv. 

"  Chairs  prove  a  chair-maker,  but  does  the  universe 
prove  a  universe-maker  ?  We  have  seen  chairs 
made,  but  who  ever  saw  gods  make  universes." — 
E.  D.  Owen. 

The  argument  from  design,  or,  as  it  is  techni- 
cally termed,  the  argument  a  posteriori,  rests 
upon  one  of  three  assumptions.  The  assump- 
tion that  it  is   impossible  matter   can  be  self- 
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existent ;  that  it  is  impossible  matter  could,  by  its 
own  energy,  produce  the  results  we  behold ; 
that  it  is  impossible  the  evident  marks  of  wis- 
dom and  contrivance,  impressed  upon  the  uni- 
verse, could  be  the  work  of  aught  but  a  divine 
artist.      These    three   impossibles  are  assump- 
tions ;  but  either  of  the  three,  if  admitted  as 
valid,  would  draw  after  it,  as  a  consequence, 
the  existence  of  one,  or  more  than  one,  design- 
ing power.     It  is  clear,  that  if  it  be  impossible 
that  matter  can  be  self-existent,  matter  must 
have  been  created.   The  idea  of  absolute  crea- 
tion, i.  e.,  production  of  something  from  no- 
thing, includes  that  of  design  ;  for' it  is  hardly 
admissible  to  suppose  the  creation  of  matter, 
without  design  or  intention  in  the  creator.  But  if 
we  deny  the  possibilty  of  absolute  creation,  we, 
in  effect,  deny  the  existence  of  a  creator.     It 
being  evidently  foolish  to  talk  about  creators 
or  designers,  unless  we  admit  that  something 
has  been  created  and  designed.     Nor  does  it 
need  more  than  a  mere  statement  of  the  fact, 
to  convince  anyone,  that  the  evident  marks  of 
wisdom  and  contrivance,  prove  that  wisdom 
and  contrivance  have  been  exerted ;  which,  in 
point  of  fact,  is  but  declaring  what  no  one  in 
bis  senses  would  think  of  denying:  it  amount- 
ing to  this,  that  where  we  see  the  mark  or 
sign  of  things  or  conduct,  we   conclude,  at 
once,  that  such  things  are,  or  have  been,  that 
such  conduct  is,  or  has  been  displayed.     The 
house  proves  a  builder  of  more  or  less  ingenu- 
ity and  taste,  because  houses  do  not  spring 
out  of  the  ground,  like  oaks.     We  properly 
say  of  a  house,  it  was  designed  to  be  of  a 
certain  height,  form,  and  material.     Without 
experience,  we  should   no   more   know   that 
houses  were  designed,  than  we  do  that  grass 
was  designed  to  grow,  the  wolf  designed  to 
tear  the  innocent  lamb,  or  the  sun  designed  to 
reflect  light  and  heat.    We  have  no  experience 
that  the  universe  was  built  as  a  house,  then, 
by  what  strange  perversity  do  men  so  arro- 
gantly insist  that  there  must  be   a  builder? 
Prove  the  universe  was  framed,  then  a  framer 
Or  designer  cannot  be  denied — and  a  framer  or 
designer,  too,  who  existed  before  the  world, 
for  what  is  designed,  must  be  younger  than 
the   designer  in    whose   mind   or   conception 
existed  the  ideal,  type,  or  model,  of  that  pro- 
duced.    The  active  and  daring  genius  of  Aris- 
totle,   led    him    to  the   theory  of   an  eternal 
universe.     This  theory  is  scouted  as  impious 
and   absurd  ;    but  a  rational  reason  against  it 
has  never  yet  fallen  in  my  way.     By  eternal 
universe,  I  understand  matter  uncreated — all 
matter,  "  visible  and  invisible."     In  favour  of 
this  theory  is  analogy.     All  known  analogies, 
and  all  human  conceptions,  forbid  the  notion, 
that  anything  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be  either 
absolutely  created,  or  absolutely  annihilated. 
The  words  creation  and  destruction  will  not 
bear  a  rigid  interpretation.    Even  the  Hebrew 
word   bara,  which  has  been  rendered  create. 
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only  signified  a  change  in  the  form  of  matter. 
The  author  of  Genesis  could  only  mean   a 
"beginning"    of  order,  when   "god   created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth."     Beginning,  like 
creation  and  annihilation,  cannot  be   rigidly 
interpreted.     The  beginning  of  Genesis  is  the 
chaos   of  the    Greeks ;    but   of  chaos   order 
first  arose,  taught  the  master  of  Epicurus.  And 
whence  chaos  ?    asked  the  inquisitive  infant 
philosopher.   But  whether  matter  be  orderly  or 
chaotic,  it  is  still  matter,  formed  or  unformed  ; 
it  necessarily  exists,  and  if  it  necessarily  ex- 
ists, how  can  we  escape  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  self-existent.      If  we  cannot  conceive  the 
creation  of  matter,  we  cannot  believe  that  it 
was  created.     It  is  easy  to  say  we  believe, 
when  indeed  we  only  wish  and  try  to  do  so. 
The  assumption,  that  it  is  impossible  matter  can 
be  self-existent,  and  therefore  there  must  be  a 
god  who  created  it,  may  do  very  well   for 
weak-minded  people,  who  are  better  satisfied 
with  the  unsupported  assertion  of  theologians, 
than  the  plainest  teachings  of  sense  and  ex- 
perience.     Nor   can  the  notion   of  absolute 
creation  be  justified  on  the  score  of  antiquity. 
The  notion  is   novel,    a  new   fanglement   of 
philosophical  theology.     Neither  the  sages  of 
India  or  Egypt,  of  Greece,  or  even  of  Rome, 
had  any  "  such  stuff"  in  their  thoughts.   Even 
the  sect  of  Christians,  called  Gnostics,  who 
were  distinguished,  says  Gibbon,  as  the  most 
polite,  the  most  learned,  and  the  most  wealthy 
of  the  Christians,  "  blended  with  the  faith  of 
Christ    many    sublime,   but   obscure    tenets, 
which  they  derived  from  oriental  philosophy, 
and  even  from  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  con- 
cerning the  eternity  of  matter."      So   that  the 
notion  of  an  actual  beginning,  and  its  insepa- 
rable companion,  an  actual  creation,  is  a  mo- 
dern absurdity — a  notion  discarded  by  ancient 
philosophers,  or  rather,  one  so  preposterous,  as 
never  to  have  been  entertained  by  thern.     But 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  when  Atheists 
insist,  that  we  are  not  warranted,  by  any  kind 
of  experience,   in    supposing    either    limited 
matter,  or  matter  creatable  or  destructible ;  and 
urge, moreover,  that  it  is  insuperable  difficulty, 
in  the  way  of  belief  in  one,  or  many  gods.     It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  I  say,  how  sceptical  even 
Christians  can  become.     They  will  even  go  so 
far  as  to  sneer  at  Atheists,  for  being  so  exces- 
sively credulous.     It  is  not  long  since  a  very 
intelligent  and   sincerely  religious  friend,  re- 
monstrating with  the  writer  on  the  ground  of 
his  easy  faith  in  the  existence  of  matter,  which 
he    contended,  and   properly    contended,    can 
only    be    believed    in,    urged    as    a    reason 
why   I   should  acknowledge  a    god,    the  ex- 
istence of  matter  not  being,  by  any   means, 
so  clear  to  his  mind,  as  the  existence  of  an 
immaterial  god.     After  declaring,  that  "it  is 
guilt  and  fear  which  produces   unbelief  in  his 
religious  dogmas,  he  proceeded  with — "  and, 
after  all,  what  is  Atheism  but  a  mode  of  be- 
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lief?"  as  though  I  had  denied,  that  either  my 
own,  or  any  other  real  or  supposed  existence, 
was  a  matter  of  belief.     But  this  I  do  deny, 
that  any  man  seriously  and  honestly  doubts 
either  his  own  existence,  or  the  reality  of  an 
external  world  ;  men  may  dispute  about  both, 
but  their  practice  shows  they  rarely  doubt  them. 
My  religious  friend  contends,  not   only  that 
Atheism  is  a  mode  of  belief,  but  "  a  mode  of 
belief  involving  the  highest  degree  of  credulity, 
since  it  adopts,  without  evidence,  what  almost  all 
mankind  reject  upon  the  various   degrees  of 
testimony  which  the  case  admits.    I  say,"  he 
continues,  M  without  evidence!  For  how  is  it  evi- 
denced  that    matter    eternally    existed?"    to 
which  T  offer   one  only,  but  sufficient  reply, 
by  all  individual  and  all  aggregate  experience, 
which  attests,  as  far  as  anything  or  any  truth 
can  be  attested,  that  an  absolute  creation  is  an 
impossibility  ;   nor  would  I   credit  any  man, 
who    asserted   that    he    as    fully    and    firmly 
believed  in  the  existence,  of  a  personal  god,  as 
in  the  existence  of  matter.     Religionists  may 
labour  to  believe  that  they  believe  what  they 
do  not ;   but  though  they  may  partially  de- 
ceive themselves,  they  will   not   catch  many 
men  of  this  world  in  such  a  net  of  delusion  j 
and  if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake,  all  readers  of 
the  Oracle  are  pretty  well  convinced  by  this 
time,   that   so  far  from  its  being  impossible 
that  matter  can  exist,  act,  and  exhibit  the  phe- 
nomena we  behold,  by  its  own  energy,  the 
impossibility  lies  on  the  other  side,  it  being 
manifestly  impossible  that  a  grain  of  mustard 
seed  could  by  any  conceivable  power  be  pro- 
duced or  destroyed.     Absolute  creation  is  a 
fiction  :    absolute  annihilation   is   no  less    so. 
All  we  know,  or  all  we  can  imagine,  as  re- 
gards matter,  is  mere  modification.      All  is 
included  in  the  word  change.     Then  by  what 
kind  of  sophistry  can  it  be  made  appear  that 
the  Atheist  is  pitiably  credulous,    for  believ- 
ing that  matter  exists,  and  therefore  eternally 
existed,  and  that  the  Christian  is  not  at  all 
credulous  in  believing  that  a  god  exists,  of 
whom  he  has  not  a  single  idea,  that  he  existed 
before   the    universe   was    created,    that    he 
called   that    universe    into   existence   by   his 
will ;  in  short,  that  a  spiritual  being,  of  whom 
it  is  confessed  none  can  have  the   slightest 
conception,  by  his  almighty  fiat,  first  created, 
and    now    maintains,     the    material    world? 
Sorely  no  credulity  can  be.  so  extravagant  or 
ho  blind  as  this,  and  yet  we  are  to  be  twitted 
with  the  credulity  forsooth  of  Atheists.     That 
the  "  great  first  cause"    is  least  understood, 
even  Christians  admit,  and  yet  they  deem  it 
no  stretch  of  faith,  to  firmly  believe  in  what 
they  least  understand,  at  the  same  time  taunt- 
ing, with    all   the   pertness  and  flippancy  so 
peculiar  to  them,  men  who  rely  on  the  evi- 
dences of  their  own  senses,  than  the  fanciful 
and  most  mischievous  day  dreams  of  others. 
_Vor  is  it  merely  that  the  evidence   of    our 
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senses  is  less   likely  to  deceive  than  super- 
stitious fancies  ;  but   the  simplest  principles 
of  common  sense,  what  may  almost  be  called 
the  instinctive  knowledge  of  our  race,  gives 
the  lie  to  all  that  has  been  written  about  a 
designer  or  a  god,  who  has  been  sometimes 
foolishly,  sometimes  wickedly,  represented  as 
jealous,  revengeful,  and  cruel.     As  a  deceit- 
ful tyrant,  purposely  hardening  and  corrupt- 
ing men's  hearts,  that  he  might  lure  them  to 
destruction ;  in  a  word,  with  all  the  attributes 
fabled   of  fiends.      Then,   upon   what  moral 
principle — upon  what  principle  of  any  kind 
— can  it  be  admitted  that  the  world  was  de- 
signed  and   is   now   controlled    by   such   an 
imaginary  monster  ?      Upon   what    principle 
are  we  justified  in  coming  to  the  conclusion, 
that  a  self-existent  universe  has,  in  the  past,  does 
now,  and  ever  will  act  by  its  own  energy,  "is 
an  impossibility  ?"     Upon  what  principle  can 
we  refuse  to  accept  the  universe,  that  all  can 
see,   and   blindly   believe,    in   a   power   who 
designed   the   universe,    that    none    has    yet 
beheld  ?     Upon  what  principle  are  we  called 
upon  to  believe  everything,  because  we  cannot 
know  anything   and  adopt  without   evidence 
the  pretended  solution  of  the  universal  enigma, 
invented   by   priests    for    their    own   selfish 
purposes  ?       A    monstrous    medley-solution, 
strangely   compounded   of    folly,   fraud,   and 
mysticism.     Even  if  we  accept  one  only  and 
eternal  god,  upon  the  ipse  dixit  of  priests,  in 
harmony  with  what  principle  can  we  suppose, 
that  he  desires  us  to  know  him,  and  yet  does 
not  enable  us  to  do  so  without  mystery  or 
doubt.      Were   the    "  eternal   truth"    written 
upon  the  moon's  face,  or  the  sun's  broad  disc, 
in  Roman  capitals,  in  any  intelligible  characters, 
the  crime  of  doubling  would  cease.     If  cocks 
by  instinct  distinctly  crowed,  "  there  is  a  god," 
the  thing  would  be  strange  and  tolerably  con- 
vincing, but  no  such  thing,  it  is  not  written 
anywhere,  but  only  in  books,  and  crowed  by 
the  cocks  of  humanity,   the  teachers  of  un- 
known knowledge,  who  find  it  very  convenient 
to  make  us  familiar  with,  their  god,  that  our 
eyes  may  be  blinded  to  their  duplicity.   Finally, 
upon  what  principle,  I  ask,  are  we  justified 
in  wasting  our  energies,  and  corrupting  our 
intellects  by  the  vain  pursuit  of  a  phantom, 
an  ignis  fatuus,  an  "  unreal  mockery"  to  the 
neglect  of  that  accurate  knowledge,  of  those  vir- 
tuous delights,  those  unspeakablejjoys  that  lie 
within  our  reach.     To  search  after  god  is  the 
folly  of  the  fanatic,  who  ran  half  round  the 
globe  to  find  his  own  soul.     Simple  and  sin- 
cere lunatic  !  who  understood  not  that  he  who 
sees  the  body  sees  the  soul  of  man  as  clearly 
as  souls  ever  will  be  seen,  as  he  who  sees 
matter  sees  god  as  clearly  as  it  is  possible  to 
see    him.       Then    answer,    ye    archbishops, 
bishops,   cleans,   and   subdeans ;    answer,    ye 
Barkers,  Brindleys,  and  Bromleys,  upon  what 
principle   of  sense  or  utility   it  is  incumbent 
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upon  us  to  believe  in  or  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship tbe  idol  that  mystery  and  fraud  have  set 
up  ?  Answer,  I  say,  not  by  the  law,  but 
the  pen.  Bring  forth  your  "  strong  reasons," 
and  show  by  argument  that  self-existent 
matter  is  an  impossibility ;  that  unassisted 
matter,  eternally  working  and  eternally  chang- 
ing, is  an  impossibility.  Show,  if  ye  can,  that 
all  is  an  impossibility,  except  an  immaterial 
god,  who  though  a  nothing  by  his  word,  pro- 
duced everything.  First,  designed,  then  cre- 
ated, and  now  regulates  the  universe.  Show, 
gentlemen,  if  jwssible,  that  because  tbe  chair 
we  know  to  have  been  made  proves  a  chair- 
maker,  that  the  universe  no  one  could  have 
seen  made  proves  a  universemaker.  What  is 
the  first  requisite  of  an  orator  ?  Action.  The 
second?  Action.  The  third?  Action.  So  re- 
plied Demosthenes  to  his  inquisitive  friend. 
What  is  the  first  requisite  of  these  champion- 
isers  of  a  god  ?  Impudence.  The  second  1 
Impudence.  The  third  ?  Impudence.  I 
truly  say  to  all  inquisitive  readers  :  What  is 
their  first  argument?  Ignorance.  Their 
second  ?  Ignorance.  Their  third  ?  Ignor- 
ance. 


Sing  tantararara,  rogues  all,  rogues  all: 
Sing  tantararara,  rogues  all. 


c.  s. 


THEORY  OF  REGULAR  GRADATION, 
xiv. 

"  And  the  lord  god  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life :  and  man  became  a  living  soul." — Jew  Book, 
chap.  ii.  v.  7. 

Some  wit  has  said,  "  Life  is  nothing,"  to 
which  I  say  amen  ;  life  not  being  a  substance, 
an  entity,  but  merely  the  modes  or  conditions 
of  organised  matter  during  a  certain  period  of 
its  existence. 

To-day  we  expose  some  animal  matter  to 
the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  ;  to-morrow  we 
may  perceive  evidences  of  life,  and  the  mass 
will  be  in  motion  :  a  chilling  frost  or  deluging 
rain  succeeds,  and  the  next  day  organic  life,  or 
the  power  of  locomotion,  has  ceased,  decompo- 
sition rapidly  takes  place,  and  shortly  we  have 
an  inorganic  lump,  where  but  now  was  life 
and  happiness.  The  evidences  of  life  in  plants 
are  the  shooting  of  leaves,  the  production  of 
blossoms,  flowers,  and  seeds ;  in  animals,  the 
power  of  locomotion,  construction,  speech,  &c. 
All  these  are  well  known  to  depend  upon  light, 
air,  food,  and  exercise,  all  of  which  are  phy- 
sical agents,  and  without  which  none  of  these 
phenomena  could  be  exhibited.  No  one  ever 
thinks  of  taking  away  life,  separating  it  from 
the  organism,  and  preserving  it  as  a  specimen, 
just  as  he  would  a  branch,  a  flower,  an  arm, 
or  a  head,    We  do  not  see  in  our  museums 
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the  life  of  a  plant  or  an  animal  preserved  in 
spirits  and  enclosed  in  a  glass  bottle,  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  form  to  which  it  was 
supposed  to  belong.  Our  chemists  have 
analysed  every  known  combination  of  matter, 
and  decided  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
various  simple,  or  supposed  simple,  substances 
of  which  they  are  composed  ;  accurately  de- 
termining the  conditions  under  which  they 
unite.  I  have  never  heard  of  an  examination 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  "  breath  of  life," 
which  the  Jew  Book  says  was  "  breathed  into" 
the  first  man's  nostrils.  It  is  true  that  the 
atmospheric  air  is  known  to  be  composed  of 
certain  proportions  of  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
hydrogen,  and  that  it  is  indispensably  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  existence,  but  this  can- 
not be  the  substance  mentioned  in  the  Jew 
Book,  for  in  another  part  we  are  told,  that 
"  the  lord  giveth  [the  breath]  and  the  lord 
taketh  away,"  which  latter  action  we  presume 
the  writer  was  much  enamoured  of,  for  he  adds, 
and  "  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  lord."  I 
quote  from  the  recollections  of  my  childhood, 
and  hope  to  be  forgiven  by  my  readers  if  I 
have  committed  an  error.  Now  breathing  is 
an  action  in  the  science  of  language,  a  verb ; 
and  the  breath  a  substance,  or  a  noun.  The 
action  may  cease  and  be  no  more,  the  substance 
can  never  change.  We  inhale  atmospheric 
air,  and  exhale  carbonic  acid  gas.  Supposing 
the  tenure  of  life  to  be  the  mere  caprice  of  a 
fickle  but  powerful  being,  and  to  depend  upon 
the  withdrawal  of  a  something  which  he  had 
given  or  lent  for  the  period  of  his  princely 
fancy,  and  that  something  to  be  pure  atmos- 
pheric air,  we  should  be  puzzled  to  account 
for  the  numerous  deaths  which  occur  in  healthy 
localities  and  climates.  We  find  that  men  and 
other  animals  die  in  the  country  as  well  as  in 
the  towns,  though  not  so  frequently,  from  the 
difference  in  the  number  of  the  population  and 
their  avocations.  But  have  we  not  a  right  to 
expect  that  animals,  imbibing  pure  oxygen, 
should  live  for  ever,  seeing  that  they  are  con- 
tinually surrounded  by  the  element  which  will 
sustain  life,  if  they  will  only  breathe  it  ?  And 
that  it  is  a  libel  upon  the  justice  and  kindness 
of  that  being,  "  whose  mercy  endureth  for  ever" 
for  stupid  jurymen  to  return  such  verdicts  as 
"  died  by  the  visitation  of  god,"  when  it  is 
frequently  clear  that  the  deceased  was  such  a 
character  that  no  respectable  person  would  be 
seen  speaking  to,  much  less  visiting ;  and 
whose  death,  like  many  others,  was  the  result 
of  indiscretion,  arising  from  ignorance,  or  from 
the  natural  derangement  of  some  important 
portion  of  his  organization,  and  not  from  the 
application  of  an  air-pump  by  the  "great  un- 
known," who  visits  incognito,  I  presume  ? 

I  concluded  somewhat  abxuibtly  last  week, 
not  having  room  to  enter  upon  an  investigation 
of  the  nature  or  conditions  of  life,  which  I 
consider  essential  to  a  proper  understanding 
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of  the  question  before  us.  The  position  I  have 
taken  is,  that  matter  and  its  modes,  or  more 
properly  matter,  for  we  only  know  it  by  its 
characteristics,  is  all  that  is ;  and  all  that  is 
seen  and  known,  results  alone  from  it,  whether 
that  be  the  falling  of  an  apple,  or  the  power  of 
turning  one's  self  upon  one's  self. 

The  following  extract  is  an  illustration  of 
Dr.  Carpenter's  views  of  the  influence  of  light 
upon  vitality  :— "  Frogs  in  passing  from  the 
eg0*  to  maturity,  go  through  an  intermediate 
state  in  which  they  are  called  tadpoles.  They 
then  not  only  have  no  limbs  and  possess  a  tail, 
but,  like  fishes,  live  in  water,  and  breathe  by 
means  of  gills  instead  of  lungs.  Dr.  Edwards 
took  a  considerable  number  of  frogs  in  this 
state,  and  dividing  them  into  two  portions, 
placed  them  under  water,  in  perfectly  similar 
circumstances,  except  that  the  one  portion  was 
exposed  to  light,  and  the  other  was  excluded 
from  it.  This  difference  had  the  very  re- 
markable effect  of  retarding  the  transformation 
of  the  latter  to  the  state  of  perfect  frogs. 
Whilst  the  tadpoles  in  the  light  had  undergone 
the  change,  several  of  those  in  the  dark  re- 
tained their  original  form,  but  had  greatly 
increased  in  size.  The  effect  of  the  absence 
of  light  appears  likewise  to  be  shown  in  the 
colour  and  structure  of  the  proteus,  and  some 
other  animals,  which  inhabit  situations  in 
which  light  never  enters."  Here  we  see,  that 
though  some  animals  may  exist  upon  the  light 
never  shone,  others  there  are,  and  those  the 
vast  majority,  who  depend  upon  it  for  their 
original  existence.  Again,  "  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  spot  on  earth,  however  dreary,  in 
which  the  germs  of  many  plants,  and  the 
Harvae  of  shining  and  light-winged  insects,  are 
aiot  hidden,  though  for  thousands  of  years  unde- 
veloped, and  still  expecting  the  warm  breeze  that 
shall  call  them  out  into  life  and  beauty." 
Heat  is  here  represented  as  the  motive  power, 
which  in  some  cases  is  identical  with  light. 

My  next  illustration  in  support  of  the  self- 
generation  of  organic  forms  and  life  by  matter, 
includes  the  consideration  of  another,  more 
generally  diffused,  and  powerfnl  agent,  re- 
specting the  action  and  properties  of  which  we 
are  as  yet  in  comparative  ignorance,  viz., 
electricity.  The  annexed  has  recently  gone 
the  round  of  the  public  papers.  "  At  the 
recent  meeting  -of  the  Entomological  Society, 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Crosse's  production  of  in- 
sects by  the  Voltaic  battery  which  made  some 
stir,  from  its  introduction  before  the  members 
of  the  British  Association,  at  the  meeting  at 
Bristol,  in  1836,  was  revived  by  Mr.  Newport, 
who  stated,  that  a  friend  of  his  at  Sandwich 
had  produced  the  acarus  crossii  from  a  mineral 
solution,  by  a  current  of  voltaic  electricity  con- 
tinued for  eleven  months.  Mr.  Gray,  F.R.S., 
of  the  British  Museum,  who  was  present, 
doubted  the  possibility  of  their  production,  as 
similar  experiments  bad  been  made  by  Mr. 
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Children,  of  the  same  establishment,  but  with- 
out any  success. — the  acarus  galvanicus.  In  ■ 
the  autumn  of  1837,  the  scientific  world  were 
greatly  excited  by  the  announcement  that  Mr. 
Crosse,  of  Broomfield,  had  observed  insects,  of 
a  previously  unknown  species,  come  into  being 
among  certain  voltaic  arrangements.  Among 
the  various  objections  urged  against  their  con- 
nection with  the  electricity,  was  the  possibility 
of  ova  being  in  the  atmosphere.  At  the  Elec- 
trical Society,  on  Tuesday,  a  paper  was  read 
from  Mr.  Weekes,  of  Sandwich,  describing 
experiments  wherein  he  had  obtained  the  same 
species  of  insect  in  a  close  atmosphere  over 
mercury.  Every  possible  precaution  was 
taken  to  exclude  extraneous  matter,  into  the 
detail  of  which  we  shall  not  enter.  On  the  3d 
of  December,  1840,  operations  commenced  ; 
at  the  latter  end  of  October,  1841,  the  first 
insect  was  seen  j  on  the  25th  of  November 
five  wTere  detected.  Since  that  period  they 
have  been  frequently  examined.  The  account 
contains  several  incidents  interesting  with  re- 
spect to  the  habits  of  these  strangely  produced 
creatures.  Simultaneously  with  the  experi- 
ment just  detailed,  another  apparatus  was  put 
in  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen  gas  ;  on  the  26th  of 
February,  1842,  eight  or  ten  full  grown  acari 
were  observed  in  vigorous  locomotion.  The 
solution  whence  these  insects  appear  to  have 
emerged,  was  one  of  silicate  of  potass,  made 
with  materials  that  were  transferred  from  a 
furnace  heat  to  boiling  water,  and  filtered  under 
cover. 

The  discovery  of  the  unostentatious  philoso- 
pher was  too  novel  as  well  as  dangerous  to  be 
allowed  to  pass  unattacked,  or  its  author  unde- 
nounced, and  a  venal  press  was  soon  engaged 
in  the  holy  wTork  of  defamation  and  detraction. 
The  gentleman,  who  had  for  years  quietly  pur- 
sued the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  was  compelled, 
shortly  after  giving  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ments to  the  world,  to  defend  himself  from  the 
ungenerous  and  cowardly  attacks  of  men  of  all 
parties,  one  of  them,  Dr.  Ritchie,  in  high  re- 
pute, is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Crosse,  as  one  "  who 
seems  to  have  forgotten  both  science  and  tem- 
per on  the  present  occasion."  "  The  scorners," 
says  the  Magazine  of  Popular  Science,  "  were 
not  in  the  least  disconcerted  by  this  communi- 
cation. '  Taunt  on,'  was  their  exulting  cry,  the 
laugh  grew  louder,  the  fun  more  furious." 
But  subsequent  experiments  have  gone  far, 
we  perceive,  to  prove  the  injustice  of  such 
conduct,  unless  we  think  Mr.  Weekes  a  fool  or 
a  rogue.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  a 
specimen  of  the  arguments  put  forward  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Crosse's  statement : — 

Attempt  to  Explain  Mr.  Crosse's  Expe- 
riments.— "  Respecting  galvanism,  as  far  as 
chemical  research  has  extended,  we  know  the 
limits  of  its  powers.  It  cannot  change  in  any 
way  the  ultimate  forms  into  which  compounds 
may  be  resolved ;    therefore  the  animalcular 
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or  insect  ova  must  be  altogether]  distinct  from ' 
the  inorganic  matter  in  which  they  are  im- 
bibed. It  decomposes  inorganic  matter  into 
its  elements,  or  remodels  its  structure,  or  re- 
composes  the  salt  or  other  compounds,  by 
associating  its  elements  ;  but  there  is  super- 
added to  living  organic  forms  a  vis  vitce,  or 
punctum  saliens,  the  greater  gift  of  creative 
intelligence — '  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty.' 
The  same  electric  power  which  resolves  the 
compound  into  its  proximate  parts,  or  finally 
reduces  it  into  elemental  constituents,  may  aid, 
like  regulated  temperature,  in  hatching  the 
ova,  and  promoting  the  evolution  and  growth 
of  insect  life ;  since  it  is  certain  that  electricity 
favours  the  growth  of  plants  and  powerfully 
promotes  the  germination  of  seeds,  and  ovolu- 
tion  of  the  larvse  from  the  ova  of  the  silkworm 
and  other  insects.  It  is  by  no  means  incon- 
ceivable that  animalcular  or  insect  ova  might 
by  possibility  be  associated  with  silicic  acid, 
as  animalculae  are  with  acetic  acid,  e.  g.  the 
bifurcatetailed  eels  in  vinegar.  This  being 
their  matrix  and  cerement  the  ova  might  con- 
tinue dormant  till  liberated  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  silicate  or  silica.  It  is  monstrous 
to  suppose  that  any  physical  power  known  to 
man,  whether  electricity  or  any  other,  could 
not  only  build  up  a  curious  and  complicated 
structure,  but  infuse  into  its  mechanism  the 
vis  vite."  "  The  sum  of  the  whole  matter,  as 
far  as  Mr.  Crosse's  experiments  are  concerned, 
is  simply  this — the  ova  of  the  acarus  derived 
from  some  of  the  sources  mentioned  are 
hatched  by  the  electricity  of  the  galvanic  bat- 
tery." It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  in  our 
estimate  of  these  phenomena,  that  similar  or- 
ganised beings  invariably  make  their  appearance 
under  similar  circumstances — such  as  the  eels  in 
paste,  and  the  fork-tailed  eels  in  vinegar — 
infusions  of  pepper,  hay,  &c,  '  each  after  its 
kind.'  This  is  also  shown  in  specimens  of 
water  obtained  from  various  sources,  and  seen 
in  the  solar,  or  in  the  oxy-hydrogen  micros- 
cope."— Murray  on  the  Vital  Principle. 

With  this  I  shall  conclude,  thinking  I  have 
said  enough  to  enable  the  reader  to  come  to  a 
rational  conclusion  upon  it ;  and  sufficient  to 
wan-ant  the  assertion,  that  life  is  simply  a  con- 
dition of  matter,  and  nothing  superadded  to  the 
organization. 

W.C. 


"  To  the  Editor  of  the  "  Oracle  if  Reason" 

Sir, — As  your  paper  contains  a  weekly  article 
on  the  subject  of  Socialism,  I  would  just  beg, 
through  its  columns,  to  notice  what  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  very  glaring  departure,  both  from 
policy  and  principle,  in  some  branches  0-  the 
society,  namely,  the  endeavouring  to  abolish 
the  discussions  on  the  Sunday  evenings.  I 
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might  mention  several  places  where  it  has  been 
tried  to  be  excluded.  On  Wednesday,  the 
27th  of  April,  Mr.  M'Intosh  stated  that  "  he 
had  no  objection  himself  to  discussion  on 
Sunday  evening,  but  as  that  day  was  set  apart 
for  the  worship  of  the  deity,  it  was  improper 
for  any  noisy  demonstrations  to  be  made  on 
that  night,  because  it  annoyed  the  feelings  of 
the  Christian  world,  and  could  have  no  bene- 
ficial effect."  Indeed !  how  considerate  we 
have  become  all  at  once  !  it  was  not  so  a  few 
years  ago ;  no,  we  were  not  so  respectable 
then,  and  consequently  cared  less  about  the 
useless  customs  of  society ;  but  now,  having 
attained  a  shabby  gentility,  (in  ourown  opinion 
at  least)  we  have  become  apologists  for  the 
very  customs  and  institutions  which  we 
pledged  ourselves  never  to  rest  until  we  had 
uprooted.  Read  the  organ  of  the  society  three 
years  ago,  and  then  compare  and  judge  for 
yourselves : — 

"  Our  friend  supposes  we  mean  to  compro- 
mise with  the  old  society,  and  asks,  if  we  mean 
to  keep  holy  the  sabbath-day  ?  Yes  ;  just  as 
we  do  now  every  Sunday  in  this  institution — 
deliver  lectures  and  discuss  principles,  in  op- 
position to  all  the  established  institutions  of  the 
country. 

"  Is  this  compromising  with  the  old  world  ? 
If  we  can  brave  society  while  we  are  depen- 
dent upon  it,  what  may  we  not  do  when  inde- 
pendent of  it?  Besides,  if  it  be  necessary 
that  we  should  have  one  day  of  rest  in  the 
week,  why  not  retain  that  which  is  usually 
observed  ?  I  see  no  reason  for  going  out  of 
our  way  to  disturb  the  prejudices  of  any 
party." — New    Moral    World   and    Manual    of 


Science,  September  1st,  1838. 
Birmingham, 


J.  Paterson. 


A  New  Railway  !  ! — From  an  anxiety  that 
no  important  discovery  should  remain  unknown, 
the  following  is  presented.  As  neither  the 
British  Association  nor  the  Geological  Society, 
it  is  believed,  has  mentioned  it,  it  may  pro- 
bably be  acceptable  to  the  public : — A  short 
time  since,  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway 
Company  announced  they  would,  on  a  certain 
Sunday,  run  trains  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  public,  charging  the  sum  of  7s.  6d.  for  the 
trip.  Mr.  Burns,  jun.,  the  great  revivalist 
preacher,  being  in  Newcastle  at  the  time,  de- 
nounced the  trip  as  being  a  trip  to  hell  for 
7s.  6d.,  by  placarding  the  walls  to  that  effect, 
and  addressing  the  shareholders,  informing 
them  that  they  would  have  a  share  in  Jehovah's 
wrath,  whereupon  the  following  counter-placard 
was  issued,  as  a  reply,  by  the  Infidel  party. 
"  A  reward  for  sabbath  breaking.  Safe  and 
swift  return  from  HELL,  on  lord's  day  last, 
August  29th,  by  the  Carlisle  Railway."  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Burn  is  respectfully  informed  that 
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the  sabbath  party  had  a  "safe  and  swift") 
pleasure  trip  to  the  infernal  regions,  and  found 
the  establishment  so  completely  crammed  with 
hypocritical  priests,  excepting  a  few  reserved 
seats  for  the  Tyne  Bridge  grocer,  and  other 
"  Newcastle  saints"  that  the  old  boy  Nicholas, 
after  kindly  enquiring  for  his  friend  Mr.  B— 
whom  he  had  been  expecting  some  time,  posi- 
tively refused  to  "hook  into  heir  any  other 
person  whatever.  We  were,  therefore,  allow- 
ed to  "return  alive  "  by  the  same  'safe  and 
swift'  conveyance  to  "canny  Newcastle." 
A  few  spirited  merchants  among  the  passen- 
gers formed  themselves  into  a  company,  and 
made  a  large  purchase  of  brimstone,  (the 
devil  like  the  priests  having  no  objection  to 
"  filthy  lucre  "  on  the  lord's  day,)  which  they 
have  safely  deposited  in  Carliol  Street,  where  j 
they  intend  opening  a  new  patent  lucifer 
match  manufactory  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Burn  !  !  ! 

The  "  brimstone"  being  newly  imported  from  "  HELL," 
The  matches  are  warranted  to  "BURN"  bright  and 

well. 
In  the  name  of  the  devil,  a  lover  of  priests'  souls, 

JOCELYN, 

Late  bishop  of  Clogher,  and  chairman  to  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice. 

Query, — If  it  only  costs  7s.  6d.  to  go  to 
hell  by  way  of  Carlisle,  why  should  the  priests 
charge  ten  times  the  sum  to  go  to  heaven  by 
way  of  chapel  ? 

The  Harmony  of  Prayer. — One  asks  an 
east,  another  wants  a  west  wind.  Turks  are  all 
bawling  and  screaming  on  Friday,  the  Jews 
groaning  and  grunting  on  Saturday,  and  the 
Christians  snivelling  and  psalm-singing  on  Sun- 
day; and  in  the  intermediate  days  the  Esqui- 
maux, Catabaws,  Winnebagoes,  Otaheitans, 
Hottentots.  &c.  are  all  hard  at  it,  bellowing  out 
divine  service  in  their  way. — Yahoo,  a  satirical 


CREATION  OF  WOMAN. 

Adam,  like  Paddy  at  Ballin,  crazy, 

Wished  a  wife  to  make  him  unasy  ; 

Jehovah,  therefore,  now  proposed 

To  make  him  one ;  so  while  he  dozed, 

(Unless  we  are  told  confounded  fibs,) 

He  twitched  off  one  of  Adam's  ribs 

Fit  for  the  purpose,  from  his  side, 

With  which  he  made  him  a  smart  bride . 

For  though  with  dust,  which  he  had  scratched  up, 

He  had  a  Yahoo  neatly  patch'd  up, 

He  didn't  think  such  dirty  stuff 

To  make  his  wife  of — good  enough ; 

Rubbish  might  do  to  form  a  lubber, 

Destined  to  be  a  garden  grubber : 

But  for  Miss  Eve  he  took  more  care, 

She  wasn't  to  be  earthenware. 

Had  she  been  made  as  he  was  first, 

'T would  only  have  been  dust  to  dust. 

Paradise  Lost,  not  by  Milton. 


rhapsody. 

Classical  Outpourings  at  the  Throne  of 
Grace. — Whitefield,  in  one  of  his  ranting  ser- 
mons at  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1742,  thus  ex- 
presses himself  j  "  O  Lord,  dung  us  with  Jesus 
Christ,  that  we  may  bring  forth  much  fruit 
meet  for  thee." — See  Lewis's  Memoirs.  And  in 
writing  to  Lady  Huntington,  the  same  preacher 
of  the  blessed  gospel  says,  "I  have  just  now 
risen  from  the  ground,  after  praying  to  the 
Lord  of  all  lords  to  water  your  soul  every 
moment,  honoured  madam." — Southey's  Wesley. 
[Query — was  it  to  be  done  with  a  watering 
can  ?  Ed.  O.]  Tom  Brown  quotes  the  follow- 
ing prayer  from  one  of  the  frothy  spouters  of 
his  time.  Saute  us,  O  Lord,  in  the  powdering  tub 
of  thy  grace,  that  we  may  become  tripes  fit  for 
thy  heavenly  table ;  sweeten  us  with  the 
sugar  candy  of  thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  that  we  may 
all  be  rendered  tollypops  and  bull's  eyes  for  the 
righteous  in  kingdom  come. — Yahoo. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

B.  Hagen,  Derby. — I  think  friend  Hagen  indited 
his  communication  when,  like  Cassius,  "  blood  ill- 
tempered  vexed  him."  Were  the  persons  who  chiefly 
write  in  the  Oracle  always  to  subscribe  their  full 
names  the  repetition  would  soon  be  said  to  smell  of 
egotism.  The  initials  of  a  person  are  always  under- 
stood as  sufficient  for  his  identification  when  that  is  re- 
quired. They  bespeak  the  willingness  of  the  writer 
to  satisfy  any  one  upon  the  subject.  But  cannot 
Mr.  Hagen  see  that  the  first  and  third  articles  in 
No.  17,  have  attached  the  initials  of  a  name  printed 
in  full  on  the  first  page,  and  on  the  last  1  As  a  quaker, 
I  suppose  he  would  not  swear,  but  would  he  make 
an  affirmation  that  he  does  not  know  they  are  the 
editor's  ?  Then  there  are  few  persons  capable  of 
giving  an  opinion  upon  the  Socialists' proceedings  for 
the  "last  two  years,"  but  can  tell  that  "J.  C.  F." 
stand  for  John' Collier  Farn,  a  name,  I  know,  quite 
at  Mr.  Hagen's  or  any  one  else's  service.  "  R.  R."  is 
Richard  Redburn,  of  Branch  A  1. 

I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  defend  the  sentiments 
of  every  person  who  speaks  in  the  Oracle,  and  so  shall 
leave  these  gentlemen,  as  they  no  doubt  will  prefer, 
to  be  left  to  answer  for  themselves,  just  begging  them 
for  space's  sake  to  be  brief  as  possible.  With  regard 
to  the  last  general  objection  contained  in  Mr.  H.'s 
epistle,  I  would  just  remark,  that  not  only  "  so  far  as 
I  am  able  to  judge,"  but  also  as  far  as  I  knoic  the 
writers  in  the  Oracle,  their  object  is  simply  to  speak 
plain  truth  on  questions  they  deem  of  great  impor- 
tance to  Socialists  in  particular,  and  mankind  in 
general ;  and  they  do  this  without  asking  whose  pre- 
judices shall  they  attack;  whose  follies  they  might 
with  profit  connive  at,  or  whose  vanities  expediently 
flatter.  G.  J.  H. 

A.  E.  N.  is  thanked  for  his  communication,  which 
may  be  used  at  a  future  period. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

J.  W.  suggests  Penny  Subscriptions  for  Southwell]  s 
case.  Cards  for  that  purpose  will  be  issued  by  his 
committee  at  their  next  meeting. 

M.  Ryaxl,  Seoretary. 
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ON  THE  CONNECTION  BETWEEN 
STYLE  AND  THOUGHT. 

Perhaps  a  careful  examination  would  show 
that  every  thing  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
produces  its  kind.  But,  is  any  thing  in  the 
procreative  way  to  be  compared  with  the  pro- 
lific properties  of  words  ?  Words  beget  words, 
and  then  answers  to  them.  This  is  little  to 
be  wondered  at,  for  the  proprieties  of  speech 
are  as  little  understood  as  are  the  just  pro- 
prieties of  thought  and  action. 

Style  may  be  defined  the  picture  of  ideas 
which  arise  in  the  mind,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  do  arise.  This,  it  will  be  seen, 
relates  to  the  natural,  not  the  stiff,  formal, 
conventional  modes  of  writing  and  speaking. 
It  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  people  should 
communicate  their  thoughts. 

Do  cities  always  remember  that  all  pro- 
priety in  language  is  relative.  Any  word  is 
improper  which  is  not  understood  by  the  party 
to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Hence  an  oath  is 
justifiable  when  nothing  else  would  be  intel- 
ligible. But,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  is 
there  not  a  fundamental  error  at  the  bottom 
of  the  condemnation  so  freely  passed  on 
"strong,"  "coarse,"  and  "violent"  lan- 
guage ?  When  persons  exclaim,  "Oh,  he 
might  have  expressed  the  same  thing  in  a 
different  and  less  objectionable  way,"  do  they 
always  understand  what  they  say  ?  The  mean- 
ing often  is,  he  should  have  expressed  himself 
in  my  way. 

Really  and  plainly,  does  not  their  censure 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  any  ideas 
may  be  expressed  in  a  certain  smooth,  ap- 
proved, and  mean-anything  manner.  But 
is  it  so  ?  Is  not  style  the  child  of  thought  ? 
Will  any  language  express  the  same  idea  ? 
Have  not  all  words  definite  and  distinct 
meanings,  and  when  a  person  holds  opinions 
accurately  expressed  by  them,  has  he  any 
choice  but  to  use  them  without  regard  to  their 
supposed  "  violence  "  "  or  coarseness  ?  "  Or, 
must  he  not  dilute  his  true  meaning,  and  be- 
come a  hypocrite  by  using  other  and  deceitful 
terms?  What  is  the  value  of  the  boasted 
precision  of  correct  language  if  this  is  not 
true  ?  Or,  with  a  keener  eye  to  truth  and 
utility,  is  just  thought  to  conform  to  conven- 
tional phraseology,  or  is  conventional  lan- 
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guage  to  give  way,  as  it  ought,  to  justness 
of  expression  ? 

When  a  man  has  fully  and  accurately  con- 
veyed his  meaning,  can  he  or  any  one  else 
convey  the  same  precisely  in  any  other  words  ? 
No,  decidedly  not !  Then  this  follows,  that 
they  who  advise  a  man  to  use  any  set  of 
namby-pamby  phrases,  in  exchange  for  those 
of  his  own  natural  selection,  act  as  they  do, 
who,  in  order  to  change  a  man's  convictions, 
address  motives  to  the  will,  instead  of  argu- 
ments to  the  understanding.  It  is  saying, 
"  the  language  you  use  is  irritative  and  start- 
ling, it  will  be  safer  and  more  respectable  to 
employ  milder  ;"  instead  of  which,  the  true 
course  to  pursue  in  changing  language  is  to 
change  the  thought  which  gave  rise  to  its 
employment. 

When  a  man  sits  down  to  freely  inquire 
after  truth,  he  can  honestly  make  no  stipula- 
tions with  priests,  pride,  with  his  friends,  nor 
with  his  own  interests  as  to  the  conclusions 
at  which  he  shall  arrive.  And  having  arrived 
at  them,  he  can  make  no  agreement  as  to  the 
terms  in  which  he  will  express  them — for  all 
depends  upon  the  accidental  contemporary 
existence  of  certain  prudent,  plausible,  acid  ap- 
proved stereotyped  phrases,  and  the  convic- 
victions  which  he  is  to  hold.  If  these  do  not 
exist  together,  and  he  essays  to  express  his 
new  sentiments, he  must  run  all  risks,  and  jolt 
against  fastidious  cynics  and  ceremonious 
churls  or  keep  back  the  kernels  of  his 
thoughts.  For  the  world  will  tolerate  only 
the  shells  of  truth — the  shadow,  not  the 
substance. 

Hence,  it  will  appear  that  objections  to 
manner  of  expression  merely  are  superficial. 
They  arise  from  looking  only  one  cause  deep. 
The  censure  of  style  is  idle  and  frivolous  ; 
unless  it  is  sought  to  make  men  hypocrites. 
It  is  quarrelling  with  the  effect  only  when 
the  cause  should  be  attended  to.  Men  should 
take  the  advice  of  Bacon,  and  search  two  or 
three  causes  below  the  surface  of  things. 
These  reflections  are  warmly  commended  to 
the  reader's  careful  consideration,  because  by 
some  it  is  made  to  appear  that  style  is  mere 
matter  of  choice— that  the  great  struggle 
for  full  mental  freedom  is  a  mere  puerile, 
childish  objection  to  the  use  of  words.  And 
it  is  sought  to  be  shown  that  men  go  to  pri- 
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son,  not  for  principles  but  for  forms  of 
speech.  What  i-s  the  use  of  thought  if  we 
are  denied  its  expression  ?  The  right  of  ex- 
pressing it  how  we  like  is  as  sacred  as  that 
of  thinking  what  we  please.  "We  cannot  be 
free  without  the  one,  nor  useful  without  the 
other.  It  is  in  vain  the  mind  is  free,  if  the 
tongue  is  tied.  As  restraints  on  the  one  are 
broken  off,  the  restrictions  on  the  other  must 
be  cast  away.  Men  can  no  more  speak  justly 
in  the  hampering  phrases  custom  and  expe- 
diency prescribe,  than  think  freely  with  chains 
in  prospective  as  the  penalty.  Perfect  free- 
dom of  thought,  and  full  freedom  of  speech  are 
twin  brothers,  and  should  never  be  separated. 
Sincerity  and  delightful  variety  are  the  noble 
rewards  of  their  union.  And  moreover,  there 
is  inculcated  the  invaluable  practice  of  call- 
ing things  by  their  right  names,  which  is  of 
more  importance  to  society  than  all  the  hollow 
compliments  in  the  vocabularies  of  politeness, 
or  all  the  qualified  phrases  that  ever  danced 
on  a  simpering  tongue. 

G.  J.  H. 


POLICY  versus  PRINCIPLE. 


TO  THE  SOCIALISTS  OF  ENGLAND. 

LETTER    XII. 

"Honesty  IS  the  best  Policy." 

Friends, 
Congress  will  meet  in  May,  and  much 
good  is  hoped  from  its  deliberations  ;  at  the 
last,  it  was  hinted  that  any  future  congress 
might  be  unnecessary;  and  even  boldly 
prophesied  that  some  time  before  that  day 
twelve  months  the  old  immoral  world  would 
be  entirely  broken  up — shivered  to  very 
splinters.  But,  alas!  the  hard-hearted  in- 
exorable fates,  who  "  lead  the  willing  and 
drag  the  unwilling,"  had  otherwise  decreed. 

It  is  far  easier  to  prophesy  a  good  thing 
than  to  realise  it,  or  we  should  have  had  a 
new  moral  world  years  ago.  If  the  busy 
tongue  of  rumour  may  be  credited,  the  new 
moral  world,  in  consequence  of  some  unfore- 
seen accident,  is  postponed  till  further  no- 
tice ;  so  that,  at  least,  one  more  congress 
will  precede  the  final  destruction  of  our 
present  wretched,  worn  out  state  of  society. 
Another  rumour  is,  that  the  ensuing  congress 
will  be  one  of  presidents  or  fathers.  You  all 
know  that  the  members  of  former  congresses 
were  delegated  by  a  majority  of  their  respec- 
tive branches  ;  as  might  have  been  expected, 
such  delegates  will  now  cease,  and  the  father 
of  the  branch  will  represent  his  children  in 
congress.  It  is  rather  my  hope  than  my 
expectation  to  find  these  social  fathers  aping 
the  glorious  conscripts,  aud  your  congress 
emulating  the  virtues  of  a  Roman  senate. 
If  it  be  as  rumour  states,  I  shall  be  much 
gratified.     It  has  long  been  my  wish  to  see 
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the  new  paternal  government,  as  it  is  called, 
fairly  carried  out,  and  the  hollow  scheme  of 
centralization  seen  in  all  its  force  and  all  its 
weakness.      The   new  form  of  government 
had    from  the   first  my  hearty   opposition, 
because  I  saw  that  it  was  a  specious  but  futile 
attempt  to  cure  the  evils  of  division  and 
folly,  by  the  still  greater  evils  of  tame  and 
spiritless  submission  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
very  charitable  despotism  on  the  other.     My 
opinion  is,  that  a  congress  of  social  fathers 
will  be  more  disastrous  by  its  unity,  than 
any  prior  one  ever  was  by  its  division ;  but 
let  us  wish  and  pray  that  it  may  not  be  so; 
let  us  pray,  if  that  be  of  any  use,  that  the 
branches  have  not  elected  men  of  straw,  but 
those  who  will  have  the  courage  to  maintain 
the  cause  of  principle  in  congress,  and  the 
very  superior  quality  of  common  honesty. 
With  a  view  to  aid  those  who  may  be  so 
disposed,  I  shall  proceed  to  set  down,  briefly 
and   succinctly,   that  which   to  me  appears 
worthy  of  approval  in  the  practice  of  the 
party,  and  that  which  should  be  severely 
reprobated.     By  doing  this,  whoever  may  be 
deputed  to  congress  will  see  the  sort  of  bird 
they  have  to  pluck  with  me,  and  like   pru- 
dent men,  provide  a  bag  for  the  feathers. 
My  pecadilloes  it  is  more  than  probable  will 
be  noticed  in  congress,  and  that,  perhaps,  in 
no  friendly  spirit.     My  object  in  this  letter, 
then,  is  to  give  the  pith  of  what  I  approve 
and  what  I  object  to  in  Social  policy,  so  that 
no  member  who  might  choose  to  battle  with 
shadows,  or  less  than  shadows,  his  own  con 
eeits,  will  be  able  to  plead  ignorance  as  an 
apology  for  injustice.     Approving,  which  is 
by  far  the  more  pleasant  part  of  the  work, 
shall  take  the  lead.     I  approve  of  the   co- 
operative principle  in   the  abstract ;  and  as 
generally  applied  by  the  party  in  your  halls 
of  science,  and  at  Tytherly.      It  seems  to 
me  morally  certain,  that  where    there  is  an 
opposition  of  interests,  disunion  and  misery 
are  inevitable.     There  is  not  a  man  of  the 
party   more   firmly   convinced  than  myself 
that  all  for  each  and  each  for  all  is  the  most 
enlightened  principle  of  action,  but  never 
yet  lent  myself  to  the  delusion  that  compe- 
tition  is   always   an   evil,  or  that  co-oper- 
ation is  always  a  good;  or  to  the  delusion  still 
more  gross  aud  mischievous,  that  any  nation 
is  ripe  for  an  entire  change  of  political  as 
well  as  commercial  system,  or  fully  prepared 
to  act  upon   principles   of  perfect  justice. 
Such  well-meant  delusions  receive  the  same 
apology  as  the  pious  frauds  of  priests,  but 
apologies  avert  not  mischiefs.     Falsehood  is 
a  weapon  that  generally  recoils  upon  the 
hand  that  wields  it.     I  approve  of  the  five 
principles,  called  by  your  party  fundamen- 
tals, though  it  is  much  to  be  wished    that 
some  competent  person  was  employed  to  put 
them  in  decent,  or  rather,  in   philosophical 
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language  ;  it  would  here  be  out  of  place,  else 
it  might  easily  be  shown  that  though  the  prin- 
ciples may  be  defended,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  defend  or  even  excuse  the  slovenly  manner 
in  which  they  are  expressed.  Indeed,  the 
outline  of  the  rational  system,  is,  taken  all  in 
all,  one  of  the  most  imperfect  of  Mr.  Owen's 
productions,  and  by  no  means  fitted  to  be 
the  text- book  of  a  philosophical  party.  It 
is  not  only  wordy  and  ill-expressed,  which 
are  trifling  defects,  of  little  comparative  mo- 
ment, but  exhibits  tokens  of  a  far  more  serious 
kind.  Some  enthusiastic  advocates  have,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  rashly  undertaken  to  defend 
every  word  Mr.  Owen  has  written ;  which  is 
more  than  I  would  undertake.  Thus  has 
been  given  in  brief  the  extent  of  my  approval; 
from  a  review  of  which,  it  will  appear  that  I 
approve  all  that  forms  the  basis  and  spring 
of  your  practical  operations ;  all  your  endea- 
vours to  improve  human  character  in  har- 
mony with  the  important  principle  that  men 
are  creatures  of  circumstances,  in  a  sense 
admitting  no  limitation,  have  my  heartiest 
wishes  for  their  success  ;  while  the  experiment 
at  Tytherly  is,  to  my  thinking,  one  of  the 
most  important  and  useful  that  can  be  ima- 
gined. If  conducted,  as  probably  it  will  be, 
with  spirit,  skill,  and  integrity,  incalculable 
will  be  the  benefit  derived  by  suffering  hu- 
manity. But  let  me  warn  you  neither  to 
deceive  yourselves  nor  the  public,  with  regard 
to  the  universal  application  of  co-operative 
principles;  such  deception  can  only  bring 
down  disgrace  and  ridicule  upon  a  cause 
worthy  of  a  Howard,  a  Hampden,  or  a  Cato. 
It  is  worse  than  folly  to  amuse  your  enemies, 
and  make  your  friends  blush,  by  talking 
about  milleniums,  ages  of  gold,  and  what  not, 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty  two. 
The  idea  of  a  millenium  is  very  pleasing, 
but  human  nature  unfortunately  is  not  yet 
quite  prepared  for  it.  A  heaven  below  the 
clouds  is  just  as  far  off  for  the  present  gener- 
ation, as  a  heaven  above  the  clouds  for  all 
generations.  Enthusiasm  is  excellent,  espe- 
cially when  united  with  a  generous  and  noble 
faith  in  human  nature;  but  without  some 
wisdom,  is  little  short  of  amiable  madness. 
"  How  many  days  is  it  from  Paris  to  the 
frontier?"  sneeringly  inquired  Charles  the 
fifth.  "  Perhaps  twelve,  but  they  will  be  days 
of  battle;''  replied  his  intrepid  French  pri- 
soner. You  may  be  only  as  many  days  from 
a  millenium  as  Charles  the  fifth  was  from 
Paris;  yet,  like  him,  never  get  there.  The 
twelve  days  of  battle  may,  if  not  skilfully 
fought,  last  twelve  centuries.  My  objections 
are,  first  to  the  name  "  Rational  Religionists," 
That  of  "Universal  Community  Society" 
is,  I  conceive,  quite  long  enough,  and  in  all 
other  respects,  better  without  such  a  tail  of 
expediency.  As  a  party,  you  have  not,  or 
should  not  have  anything  to  do  with  reli- 
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gions,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  Some  of 
your  members  have  no  more  religion  in  them 
than  my  young  lady's  lap  dog— who  are  far 
from  being  the  less  intelligent  or  valuable 
on  that  account.  Nor  is  it  merely  because 
my  religion  happens  to  be  of  the  dog  kind, 
that  objection  is  made  to  the  name  rational 
religionists,  no,  it  is  not  merely  the  absurdity 
but  the  dishonesty  of  it.  The  name  was 
adopted,  and  is  still  retained  as  an  expedient. 
To  escape  the  clutch  and  obtain  the  pro- 
tection of  law,  was  the  cause  of  that  singular 
christening.  The  motives  of  those  who 
advised  such  truckling  were,  doubtless,  good ; 
but,asthe  blunt  friend  of  the  betrayed  Stilicho 
said  by  the  cowardly  Honorius,  "  I  know  not 
what  has  been  the  motive  or  provocation  to 
such  conduct,  I  only  know  that  you  have 
used  your  left  arm  to  cut  off  your  fright." 
The  taking  of  oaths  by  some  missionaries, 
always  appeared  to  me  highly  objectionable. 
If  they  took  the  oath  with  a  reservation,  it 
was  dishonest ;  if  conscientiously,  it  was 
foolish  :  now,  either  folly  or  dishonesty  is 
inconsistent  with  the  just  advocacy  of  en- 
lightened principles.  I  object  to  the  new 
form  of  government,  not  only  for  reasons 
given  above,  it  being  the  ludicrous  blunder 
of  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  but  as  a 
move  calculated  to  throw  power  into  hands 
which  have  tos  much  already.  To  me  it 
appears  a  bad  limitation  of  an  execrable 
original.  The  Jesuits  showed  to  perfection 
the  advantage  and  disadvantage  of  a  govern- 
ment of  unity;  but  you  shall  have  my  con- 
viction without  fear  or  flattery,  which  is, 
that  your  party  is  no  more  in  a  condition  to 
ape  Jesuit  virtues,  than  to  practice  Jesuit  vices 
Had  proper  care  been  taken  with  regard  to 
the  character  and  general  acquirements  of 
those  claiming  the  privilege  of  membership, 
it  would  have  been  of  little  importance  what 
form  of  government  you  had,  the  intellect 
would  have  been  with  you,  and  where  that 
is,  all  other  excellencies  follow.  1  object  to 
a  marriage  system,  as,  to  say  the  least,  pre- 
mature— no  more  called  for  noiv,  at  all 
events,  than  a  religious  system  ;  and  heaven 
knows,  or  rather  we  all  know  that  men  are  sur- 
feited by  religious  systems.  When  any  of  us 
get  into  a  first-rate  community,  it  will  be 
quite  early  enough  to  regulate  sexual  inter- 
course. My  own  opinion  is,  that  tacking  a 
marriage  system  to  the  philosophy  of  social- 
ism, did  more  to  bring  the  system  and  the 
philosophy  into  contempt  than  any  other 
single  cause.  There  is  no  perceptible  differ- 
ence between  the  absurdity  of  a  marriage 
system  of  the  new  moral  world,  and  the 
religious  system  of  the  new  moral  world. 
The  regulation  of  religious  opinions  and 
sexual  intercourse  must  ever  be  contingent 
upon  the  general  circumstances  of  any  given 
period  or  state  of  society.     Let  all  questions 
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be  freely  discussed,  whether  marriage,  reli- 
gion, or  any  other;  but  it  is  absurd  to  ar- 
range  details   for   future   ages,   instead   of 
making  judicious   use  of  materials  for  the 
present.     There  are  many  other  objections, 
did  space  permit  me  to  enumerate  them,  but 
I  must  content  myself  with  one  more,  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  important.  That  objec- 
tion is  to  the  indirect,  but,  as  to  me  it  ap- 
pears, insidious  attempts  made    by    your 
executive  to  check,  if  not  stifle,  free  discus- 
sion.     Every  missionary  must  have  felt  this, 
though,   perhaps,    few    dare,  that    is,    can 
afford,  to  offend  the    executive.     The  late 
notice  of  the   Central   Board,  expressing  a 
desire   that   the   lectures   delivered  in    the 
Social  Institution,  on  the  Sunday   evenings, 
should  be  confined  to  the  explanation  of  the 
rational  system,  was,  to  my  view  of  things, 
a  stinging   insult — one   which,  had  it  been 
offered  to  me  by  the  board,  would  have  been 
the  first  and   last.     My  face  flushed  with 
shame,  not  unmixed  with  indignation    at 
sight  of  that  order,  which  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  genteel  notice  to  quit,  to  all 
restive  missionaries,  whose  tongues  are  not 
of  the  orthodox  length,  and  ready  to  wag 
when  and  how,  and  only  when    and    how 
the  board  is"desirous."     The  following  week 
my   friends   of  Lambeth,  who   never   were 
remarkably  docile  to  the  voice  of  authority, 
or  in  the  habit  of  inquiring  who  should  lec- 
ture for  them,  or  what  should  be  lectured 
about,  to  their  surprise,  no  doubt,  were  ad- 
monished, u  that  the  lectures  delivered  at 
the  Social  Institutions  should  be  confined, "&c. 
Mr.  Wright,  it  appears,  not  having  on  the 
previous  Sunday  lectured  on  the  "  Rational 
System,"  but  on  the  subj  ect  of  "  Fruit  Diet. " 
So  you  willperceive  that  the  missionaries  must 
resign   office    or  independence.      But   the 
plain  truth  is,  that  the   party  has  done  its 
work,  and  there  is  no  more  employment  in 
the  free  inquiry  way.     There  is  a  glut  of 
talkers  in  the  market,  and  the  board  now 
want  actors.     Gibbon  informs  us  that  such 
was  the  strict  subordination  of  the  Catholic 
church,  that  the    same   concerted   sounds 
might  issue  at  once  from  a  hundred  pulpits 
of  Italy  or  Egypt,  if  they  were  tuned   by 
the  master  hand  of  the  Roman  and  Alex- 
andrian primate.     Whether  such  strict  sub- 
ordination will  ever   prevail    in  the  Social 
pulpits  it  would  be  rash  to  affirm  or  deny ; 
but  it  seems  not  improbable,  that  the  voices 
of  your  missionaries  will  be  so  well  tuned  by 
the  master  hand,  that  the  same  concerted 
sounds  will  issue  upon  all  proper  occasions, 
from  the  various  Social  pulpits.     The  party 
is  indeed  rapidly  tending  towards   a   well 
tuned  sing-song,  unfortunately,  at  the  cost 
of  mental  liberty. 

Your  well  wisher, 

C.  S. 
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MR.  MACKINTOSH'S  NEW  GOD. 

u  Say,  first  of  god  above  and  man  below, 
What  can  we  reason,  but  from  what  we  know  ?" 

How  the  path  of  learning  would  have  been 
smoothed,  what  heaps  of  metaphysical  lumber 
unreared,  and  what  volumes  of  controversy 
saved,  had  men  profited  by  the  judicious 
hint  of  the  poet,  and  confined  their  reasonings 
to  that  they  knew,  or  to  that  they  found  to  be 
based  on  rational  evidence  !  Unless  I  mis- 
take the  matter,  these  remarks  will  not  be 
without  their  application  to  the  subject  under 
consideration. 

The  distress  of  the  times  to  one  class,  and 
the  income  tax  to  another,  are  calamities 
enough  to  be  borne  at  one  period,  but  to  these 
is  added  a  fresh  misfortune — the  importation 
of  a  new  deity  ! 

The  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  this  favor,  is  a  perfect  genius  in  his  way, 
who  stops  at  nothing,  from  the  construction  of 
a  world,  or  the  improvement  of  a  steam- 
engine,  to  the  manufacture  of  a  god  ! 

In  a  more  serious  tone  be  it  said,  Mr.  T. 
S.  Mackintosh  is  the  author  of  several  works 
on  scienee  and  morals,  which  do  his  head 
much  more  credit  than  the  one  now  before 
me,  entitled,  "  A  Dissertation  on  the  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God."  Mr.  M.  on  most 
questions  is  a  shrewd,  sensible  man,  and,  as 
such,  one  of  the  worst  possible  persons  for  his 
present  undertaking  and  object.  He  used  to 
declare  that  "  ignorance  was  the  mother  of 
devotion,"  and  god  being  the  sole  darling  of 
devotion,  ignorance  and  god  must  be  mother 
and  child.  Now  knowledge  is  beyond  dis- 
pute the  foe  of  ignorance,  and  by  inference 
fatal  to  her  offspring;  then,  in  the  proportion 
that  Mr.  M.  is  removed  from  stupidity  is  he 
unfit  for  his  task.  As  a  goddist,  I  .should 
regard  with  considerable  suspicion  all  at- 
tempts by  men  of  science  and  reason  to  bolster 
up  the  reputed  existence  of  my  favourite  in 
the  world,  for  they  ever  do  most  to  lay  it  low. 
My  patronising  hand  should  be  laid  on  those 
who  would  believe  things  divine  in  the  ratio 
of  their  mystery,  and  swallow  them,  as  Ter- 
tullian  did  miracles,  the  more  readily  because 
of  their  impossibility. 

The  "  Dissertation  "  occupies  some  fifty- 
six  pages,  much  of  which  is  little  connected 
with  the  subject ;  the  most  useful  part  is  that 
having  no  direct  reference  to  the  main  ques- 
tion agitated,  but  is  given  for  the  benefit  of 
the  uninitiated  reader.  The  whole  affords 
another  proof  that  religion  tinctures  with  fe- 
rocity the  best  minds.  The  spirit  pervading 
nearly  every  page  is  the  uncandid  and  in- 
tolerant one,  that  all  who  differ  from  Mr. 
Mackintosh  are  either  "  stupid  bigots,"  or 
"  stapid  Atheists  ;"  and  it  is  not  without  ex- 
pectation of  being  classed  under  one  of  these 
heads  that  I  venture  upon  a  review. 

The  reader  is  led  into  the  middle  of  the 
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book  on  the  negative  excursion  of  learning 
what  "  god  is  not."  It  may  he  remarked, 
by  the  way,  that  this  is  the  right  scent,  the 
one  in  which  the  difficulty  is  not  great  of 
stumbling  over  the  conclusion  that  god  is  no- 
thing determinable  by  sense  or  analogy. 

The  work  of  negation  commences  with  de- 
nying the 'personality  of  god,  and  his  creatorial 
competence,  then  his  first-causeship,  omnipo- 
tent power,  infinite  justice,  infinite  wisdom, 
infinite  goodness,  and  all  the  other  infinities, 
kingly  office,  crown,  throne,  sceptre,  heaven, 
angels,  "  Jew  Book,"  and  the  whole  para- 
phernalia of  religion,  hell  and  the  devil  ex- 
cepted, whom  he  does  not  even  deign  to 
mention  ;  but  all  the  others  cited  are  thrust 
away  with  as  much  rudeness  as  Satan  and 
his  troops  were,  according  to  Milton,  thrust 
out  of  god's  garret  window ;  Mr.  M.  stigma- 
tising them  as  so  many  "  vulgar  ideas  of 
deity."  One  of  the  prophets  talks  of  the  lord 
sweeping  the  earth  with  the  besom  of  destruc- 
tion, which  besom  would  be  worn  out  in  a  few 
moments  in  Mr.  M.'s  hands,  so  fiercely  does 
he  seem  to  remove  the  sacred  rubbish.  And 
it  may  be  added,  that  the  work  of  demolition 
is  so  effectually  completed,  that  the  reader 
acquires  the  fullest  conviction  that  no  rational 
ingenuity  can  ever  repair  the  mischief.  Nor 
do  Mr.  M.'s  subsequent  attempts  to  palm,  as 
a  substitute,  a  new  modification  upon  the 
reader's  credulity,  at  all  alter  his  opinion.  I 
guess  that  Mr.  M.'s  orthodox  friends,  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  included,  in  whose  estima- 
tion Mr.  M.  essays  to  stand  as  a  kind  of 
"shabby-genteel"  religionist,  that  is  as  de- 
vout a  religionist  as  science  and  the  times 
will  allow — I  guess  that  these  gentlemen  will 
prefer  the  attacks  of  their  frank,  if  "vulgar," 
enemies  the  Atheists,  to  the  strange  and  du- 
bious overtures  Mr.  M.  makes  in  their  favour. 
With  them  his  "  Dissertation  "  will  be  re- 
garded as  a  "  Mutilation  of  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God,"  and  their  affection  for 
the  author  will  be  somewhat  analagous  to 
that  men  entertain  for  Greenacre  or  Daniel 
Good.  Mr.  M.'s  plan  is  merely  the  trans- 
ference to  theology  of  the  child's  card  game, 
of  "  strip  Jack  naked ;"  and  the  very  ceremo- 
nious manner  in  which  he  lops  off  from  the 
trunk  of  deity  the  revered  branches  or  attri- 
butes of  Christian  adoration,  I  take  to  be  an 
improved  mode  of  "  respecting  prejudices," 
set  forth  as  an  example  to  "  vulgar  Atheists" 
for  their  guidance  to  propriety  and  decorum. 

In  the  reconstruction  of  deity,  the  burden 
of  Mr.M.'s  song,  he  proceeds  thus,"  Power," 
says  he,  is  the"  fundamental  idea"  or  essence 
"  of  god."  This  is  the  point  on  which  he 
says  all  Atheists  are  agreed,  viz.  that  there 
is  power,  and  from  this  point  all  Mr.  M.'s 
reasoning  proceeds  (see  par.  25).  But  be* 
fore  taking  up  this  notable  position,  Mr.  M. 
makes  an  awful  stand  at  the  "  hopeless  case 
of  the  Atheist  who  can  be  so  absurd  as  to 
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suppose  that  matter  and  motion  are  enough, 
without  power  to  sustain  that  motion."  J  ust 
as  if  any  mortal  man  ever  meant  anything 
else  than  power  by  the  term  motion — motion 
being  nothing  but  the  material  manifestation 
of  power.  Should  Mr.  M.  argue  that  mo- 
tion is  communicated,  and  ask  for  the  com- 
municator, he  is  referred  to  his  own  "  Elec- 
trical Theory  of  the  Universe,"  where  he 
himself  answers  the  question  when  put  by 
the  Newtonians,  in  support  of  what  Mr.  M. 
styles  the  "  primitive  shove.'* 

But  Mr.  M.  essays  to  overturn  the  "  vulgar 
notions  of  Atheists,"  and  to  give  them  sub- 
lime notions  of  deity.  But  if  power  be  god, 
verily,  verily  (as  Christ  used  to  say)  he  is 
brought  home  to  us  at  last,  with  all  his  sub- 
limities thick  upon  him.  Gunpowder  is  la- 
tent power,  and  of  course  god;  then  a  ban- 
dit may  thrust  him  into  his  belt  in  a  brace 
of  pistols,  or  hang  him  in  a  flask  over  his 
mantlepiece  to  dry  ;  men  may  pick  him  up 
in  the  lever,  or  twist  him  in  the  screw,  see 
him  in  the  bursting  of  a  boiler,  or  trace  him 
in  the  carnage  track  of  the  cannon  ball, 
hang  him  round  a  pulley  in  a  mill,  and  sell 
him  to  children  in  a  penny  cracker  to  fire  at 
the  effigy  of  Guy  Fawkes.  Truly  this  does 
put  the  inelegant  imagination  of  the  Atheist 
to  the  blush.  Dr.  Watt's  shuddered  at  space 
being  styled  god,  "  for  if  so,"  cried  the  doc- 
tor, in  heavenly  horror,  "  we  may  say  one 
part  of  him  is  longer  than  another  part  of 
him,  and  that  twenty-five  inches  of  the  di- 
vine nature  broad,  long,  and  deep,  will  con- 
tain two  feet  of  solid  matter."  Why,  even 
this  is  sublimity  itself  to  Mr.M.'s  power  god, 
who  in  the  shape  of  a  water-drop  may  be 
poked  with  a  stick  into  hot  metal,  and  made 
to  cut  all  sorts  of  capers ;  can  be  indexed  on 
the  steam-engine  as  so  many  pounds  pressure 
of  "  pure  "  god,  or  estimated  by  the  engineer 
as  so  many  horse  or  donkey  power  of  deity. 

But  Mr.  M.  is  too  shrewd  not  to  be  aware 
of  the  ridiculous  consequences  of  this  po- 
sition, and  like  mercury  sublimated  into  calo- 
mel, his  power  god  he  converts  into  mind,  as 
quickly  as  possible.  "  Power,"  he  says,  "is 
an  attribute  of  matter,"  and,  happily,  of 
mind  too.  Here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
Mr.  M.  derives  his  happiness,  and  that  of  his 
subjectfrom  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 
For  that  the  "  power  of  the  mind  "  is  only 
the  manifestation  of  the  power  of  matter  in 
another  form,  Sir  C.  Bell  and  other  eminent 
physiologists  have  abundantly  proved,  as, 
indeed,  does  every  fact  establishing  the 
materiality  of  the  mind. 

In  order  to  support  the  theory  of  a  "  pure 
mind  god,"  which  Mr.  M.  advances,  he 
turns  an  analogical  resurrectionist,  and  pa- 
rades forth,  with  no  little  importance  and 
solemnity,  the  mangled  forms  or  tortured 
ghosts  of  the  watch  and  chair  arguments  of 
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very  designed  celebrity.  To  say  that  he  fails 
to  prove,  or  adduce  reasonable  evidence  of  a 
god  by  analogy,  is  no  more  than  may  be  said 
of  all  who  ever  did,  and  probably  of  all  who 
may  attempt  the  same  chimerical  thing. 

That  all  importations,  no  matter  how  in- 
genious, from  the  uncertain,  incomplete,  and 
inconclusive  regions  of  analogy,  must  be  un- 
satisfactory, seems  clear ;  because  all  things 
of  which  man  can  become  cognizant  are 
finite,  transient)  and  relative,  or  parts  merely 
of  nature ;  and  it  appears  obvious  that  no 
part  of  nature  can  ever  reveal  any  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  mechanism,  constitution,  and 
government  of  the  whole,  any  more  than  our 
short  period  of  time  can  enable  us  to  fa- 
thom eternity,  or  the  transient  changes  we 
witness  can  teach  us  to  comprehend  the 
everlasting  duration  of  matter.  He  ought  to 
know  this,  and  had  he  fully  felt  it,  he  would 
never  have  wasted  his  time  in  evolving  his 
specious  and  sophistical  theory. 

To  use  a  plain  illustration,  after  Mr.Mack- 
intosh's  own  manner,  the  portion  of  the  uni- 
verse coming  under  man's  observation  can 
no  more  inform  him  of  the  government  of 
the  whole,  than  a  small  wheel  or  fine  pivot 
can  indicate  the  mechanism  to  which  it  may 
belong,  whether  a  watch,  perpetual  motion, 
or  a  smoke  jack. 

To  render  this  more  intelligible  or  credi- 
ble, let  us  see  whether  it  is  not,  so  far  as  he 
has  gone.  His  grand  position  is,  "  there  must 
be  a  mind  in  nature  because  there  is  a  mind 
in  man.  If  this  reasoning  be  correct,  he  is 
right,  if  not,  he  is  wrong.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  to  be  premised  that,  in  order  to  give 
feasibility  to  his  position,  Mr.  M.  is  com- 
pelled to  argue  from  those  very  exploded 
notions  of  mind  against  which,  every  week, 
he,  as  a  Social  missionary,  warns  the  public- 

Secondly,  in  section  or  paragraph  28,  he 
tells  us,  "  mind  is  necessary  to  direct  the  ope- 
rations of  the  universe,  and  that  it  is  denied 
by  no  one  except  "  absolute "  Atheists,  al- 
though in  sec.  15,  he  gives  the  assurance  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  absolute  Atheist 
in  existence. 

In  sec.  28,  he  contends  that  "as  mind  is 
necessary  to  direct  the  operations  of  the 
body,  so  it  is  to  direct  the  operations  of  na- 
ture." But  this  mode  of  writing  violates 
just  ideas  of  the  mind's  true  nature.  It 
would  appear  from  what  he  says  that 
mind  is  something  distinct  irom  the  body, 
a  kind  of  separate  director  like  a  superin- 
tendent of  police,  or  the  chairman  of  a  rail- 
way company :  but  instead  of  this  being 
the  case,  mind  isbuta  "series  of  excitements," 
and  the  '•  body  is  directed  "  mainly  by  the 
influence  of  external  things  on  the  physical 
organisation  of  the  body,  and  before  the 
analogy  is  worth   anything,   we   must   be 
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shown  the  external  things  which  influence 
the  organisation  of  the  universe,  and  excite 
those  directing  manifestations,  which,  when 
observed  in  man,  we  call  mind. 

Mr.  M.  further  confounds  all  correct  pro- 
perties of  mind,  as  taught  by  the  Social 
philosophy  he  professes.  Take  the  follow- 
ing passage  from  sec.  38.  He  says  there, 
a  "  misconception  appears  to  lie  in  the  sup- 
position that  because  all  the  operations  of 
nature  are  carried  on  according  to  tried  laws, 
that  therefore  there  is  no  necessity  for  a 
controlling  and  directing  mind.  As  well 
might  it  be  affirmed  that,  because  all  the 
physical  operations  of  the  human  body  are 
under  the  control  of  fixed  laws,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  a  human  mind."  By  this 
Mr.  M.  leads  the  reader  to  conclude  that 
the  mind  is  some  uncontrolled,  free,  and  in- 
dependent agent,  shouting,  "  Come,  come  ! 
Go,  go !  "  like  the  centurion  in  the  *'  Jew 
Book."  But  Mr.  M.'s  rostrum  philosophy 
teaches  that  the  mind  is  regulated  by  "fixed 
laws,"  as  well  as  the  physical  motions  of 
the  body.  In  fact,  as  Mr.  M.  has  often  to 
expound,  the  mind  is  the  creature  of  circum- 
stances. Now,  if  the  analogy  be  correct, 
the  mind  of  nature  is  also  the  creature  of 
circumstances,  and  like  the  mind  of  man 
must  act  under  "  fixed  laws."  Being  then, 
as  is  thus  shown,  one  with  matter,  insepara- 
ble from  it,  as  it  is  regulated  by  similar 
"fixed  laws,"  where  is  its  distinct  directing 
properties?  Mr.  M.'s  theory  will  be  found 
to  consist  in  giving  new  names  to  physical 
properties,  and  in  drawing  the  veil  of  pseudo 
philosophic  mystery  over  that  which  was 
before  intelligible. 

Subsequently  the  reader  is  treated  to 
sundry  sections  on  the  intelligence,  wisdom, 
the  identity,  and  distinct  existence !  and 
goodness  of  the  mind  of  nature,  and  such 
like  delectable  dreaming  that  would  do 
honour  to  John  Bunyan.  To  wade  through 
all  this  would  be  idle  until  Mr.  M.  has  sup- 
plied some  important  deficiencies,  necessary 
to  establish  on  any  probable  grounds  his 
analogy  between  mind  in  man  and  in  nature. 
I  have  seen  him  ring  a  bell  before  an  au- 
dience, and  exclaim,  "  You  hear  the  con- 
cussion between  the  clapper  and  bell,  a 
sound  is  produced.  Well,  that  sound,  my 
friends,  is  no  part  of  the  clapper  or  the  bell, 
but  it  is  an  effect,  produced  by  the  excitement 
of  the  two.  Such  is  the  mind  of  man. 
External  circumstances  operate  on  his  nerv- 
ous system,  and  thought  is  produced,  which 
we  call  mind."  Now,  to  support  his  con- 
clusions with  regard  to  the  mind  of  nature, 
he  may  be  fairly  challenged  to  show  us  the 
bell  of  the  universe  and  the  clapper  in  na- 
ture, and  the  external  circumstances  which! 
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produce  the  concussion  and  evolve  the  mind 
of  nature.  If  man's  mind  is  the  creature  of 
circumstances,  as  before  remarked,  so  is  na- 
tures, then  where  are  the  circumstances  of 
which  it  is  the  creature  ?  If  nature  be  the 
universe  as  Mr.  M.  admits,  there  is  not  room 
even  for  the  eeho  to  answer,  where  ? 

Again,  the  mechanism  of  a  man's  mind  is 
made  up  of  brain,  nerves,  and  spinal  mar- 
row. Where  are  the  brain,  nerves,  and  spinal 
marrow  of  nature?  Mind  enlarges  with 
education,  and  grows  feeble  in  old  age. 
Does  the  mind-god  of  nature  go  to  school, 
and  will  the  eternal  grow  feeble  with  age, 
like  poor  human  mentality  ? 

Moreover,  the  mind  according  to  phreno- 
logy has  thirty  five  bumps.  Can  Mr.  M. 
lay  his  hand  on,  or  point  his  finger  to,  the 
bumps  of  nature?  If  he  can,  we  may  be 
enlightened  with  a  natural  phrenology,  as 
we  have  been  with  a  natural  religion.  This 
scheme  might  be  carried  out,  but  when  the 
ocean  came  to  be  classified,  Mr.  M.'s  god 
would  be  suspected  of  water  on  the  brain. 

Mr.  M.  does  not  profess  to  give  proof  of 
his  creations,  but  he  must  admit  the  pro- 
priety of  affording  such  particulars  as  will 
enable  "^stupid  "  people  to  see  the  connection 
between  the  things  he  speaks  so  imperatively 
about.  The  question  might  be  traced  much 
further,  but  sufficient  has  been  advanced 
to  show  that,  as  an  argument  of  analogy, 
it  is  very  incomplete,  and  consequently,  all 
the  inferences  are  inconclusive  in  the  same 
degree.  Apart  from  all  such  investigation ; 
Mr.  M.'s  god,  taken  as  he  is  given  to  us, 
and  considered  as  a  tolerably  respectable 
invention,  is  not  of  the  slightest  use  to 
any  body.  It  is  not  pretended  by  Mr.  M. 
that  he  created  the  universe,  the  first  job  of 
all  former  deities— and,  if  the  universe  ex- 
isted independently  of  him,  and  could  of 
its  own  innate  power,  exist  without  a 
god,  why  not  be  able  to  conduct  itself 
with  propriety  without  one  ?  And  where 
came  the  distinct  existence  of  the  mind 
from  ?  And  how  ingratiate  itself  into  the 
good  favour  of  the  universe,  so  as  to  get  the 
office  of  perpetual  director?  Surely  the 
universe,  like  the  Socialists,  did  not  require 
a  Social  Father  ?  These  questions  are  put 
only  to  show  that  the  new  god  clears  away 
none  of  those  difficulties  by  which  the  old 
one3  have  ever  been  surrounded,  but  leaves 
us  in  all  the  doubt,  suspense,  and  mystery 
so  peculiar  to  the  whole  tribe. 

Mr.  M.  strangely  misconceives  or  grossly 
mistates  the  position  and  pretention  of  the 
Atheist,  which  are  as  far  removed  from 
dogmatism,  as  Mr.  M.'s  version  of  them  is 
from  truth.  He  also  talks  of  "  pure  mind 
as  being  the  only  form  in  which  we  can 
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conceive  of  god."  Just  as  if  he,  I,  or  any 
one  else  could  conceive  of  that  we  never 
saw,  nor  any  one  else  can  describe  to  us. 
For  a  complete  exposure  of  these  common 
errors  (it  would  swell  this  chapter  to  an  un- 
merciful length  to  notice  them  here),  the 
reader  is  referred  to  a  "  Reply,"  just  pub- 
lished, price  3d.,  written  by  Mr.  Southwell, 
in  answer  to  a  Discourse  on  Deity,  by  a  phi- 
losophical inquirer,  who  falls,  with  Mr.  M., 
like  blind  and  lame  into  the  same  ditches. 

In  conclusion,  I  render  to  Mr.  M.  an  ana- 
logy, which,  as  far  as  I  shall  carry,  it  will 
have  more  points  of  resemblance  than  his 
own.  It  is  between  Newton  and  himself. 
Newton  was  a  theorizer  on  the  universe,  so 
is  Mr.  M.  Both  have  obtained  celebrity 
thereby.  But  Newton  wrote  like  a  driveller 
on  religion.  Mr.  M.  seems  travelling  the 
same  inglorious  road.  This  says  little  as  a 
disparagement,  but  much  as  a  caution, 
Men  accustomed  to  science,  live  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  reason,  when  they  descend  to 
write  for  theology,  they  are  out  of  their 
element;  acquainted  only  with  the  region 
of  fact,  they  are  lost  in  that  of  conjecture,  in 
this  sense,  there  are  no  amphibious  philoso- 
phers. A  priest  is  more  successful,  his  na- 
tive element  is  nonsense,  and  it  is  his  mis- 
fortune to  be  able  to  live  in  it.  I  cannot, 
otherwise,  account  for  Mr.  M.'s  strange 
production. 

Next  week  I  hope  to  expose  those  "  ab- 
surdities of  vulgar  superstition,"  against 
which  he  declaims  so  prettily  on  his  title 
page,  but  falls  into  so  nicely  in  his  book. 

G.  J.  H. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  FEW  MORE  WORDS  IN  EXPLANATION. 

Charles  Dent  has  written,  urging  the  ne- 
cessity of  directing  special  attention  to  the 
relations  of  man  with  the  physical  world,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
heaven  and  soul-mongers.     He  says  : — 

Divines  have  ever  said,  and  naturalists  and  others 
have  ever  supported  thein  in  saying,  that  man  is 
superior  to  all  animals,  not  only  relatively  or  local- 
ly, which  I  admit,  but  in  the  abstract  and  absolutely. 
On  this  general  belief  rests  their  system  of  absurdi- 
ties. Destroy  this  belief,  which  is  comparatively 
easy,  for  the  religious  world,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, have  already  done  99  per  cent,  of  the  labour,  by 
refusing  to  admit  any  of  the  so-called  inferior  ani- 
mals into  their  heaven.  Show  that  man  is  identi- 
cally the  same  in  nature  as  all  other  animals,  that 
he  is  indeed  wholly  as  they  are,  a  natural  production  ; 
that  he  is  a  creature  of  natural  necessity,  as  well  as 
of  societarian  necessity  ;  that  he,  like  all  animals 
and  plants,  springs  from  the  earth,  being  always  es- 
sentially a  part  of  the  earth;  that  nature  being 
eternal,  knows  no  superiority  nor  inferiority,  no 
good  no  bad,  and  that  man's  superiority  over  all 
other  animals  is  an  assumption  of  his  own,  and  will 
go  for  what  it  i6  worth— nothing. 
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By  this  one  of  two  things  would  appear  : 
either  that  the  writer  has  not  read,  or  having 
read  has  not  perceived,  the  leading  object 
and  drift  of  the  series  of  articles,  "  Theory 
of  Regular  Gradation." 

If  the  writer  has  not  seen  or  read  these 
papers,  it  becomes  matter  of  great  gratula- 
tion  that  so  admirable  a  train  of  reflection 
should  have  suggested  itself  apart  from,  and 
almost  contemporaneously  with,  that  part  of 
the  plan  traced  out  for  the  conducting  of  the 
Oracle.  If  he  has  read  these  articles,  it  may 
be  that  they  have  not  been  expressed  in  a 
sufficiently  plain  and  popular  manner  to  be 
clear  to  every  comprehension.  It  would 
thus  devolve  on  the  writers  to  review  what 
had  been  done,  in  order  to  detect  where  they 
had  failed  in  making  themselves  intelligible. 

He  also  says,  Infidels  "  generally  content 
themselves  with  exposing  the  craft  of  the 
parsonry,  instead  of  doing,  as  1  think  they 
might,  cut  the  ground  from  under  them." 
This  vice  has  been  already  strongly  insisted 
on  in  numbers  8  and  11,  by  the  undersigned. 

M.  Q.  R. 


ON   DESIGN. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 
Sir, — From  reading  the  last  number   of 
the  Oracle  of  Reason,  I  have  been  tempted  to 
offer  you  a  few  remaks  on  that  much  vaunted 
analogical  argument    for   universal   design, 
based  upon  a  watch.     At  one  time  this  argu- 
ment appeared  to  me  insuperable,  and  I  am 
not  surprised    that  so  prominent   a  station 
should  be  assigned  to  it  by  the  advocates  of  a 
god.     "We  are  not,  I  now  think,  warranted 
by  the  strict  rules  of  philosophy  and  reason 
in  flyingfrom  a  material  to  a  supposed  imma- 
terial agent,  to  account  for  any  hitherto  un- 
explained phenomenon  of  nature,  until  science 
can  truly  assert  that  she  is  fully  acquainted 
with  all  the  various  principles  and  properties 
of  matter;  that  she  has  comprehended  the 
whole   compass  of   nature's  powers,   under- 
standing its  infinite  operations,  and  that  any 
given  phenomena  cannot  be    explained   by 
the  known  properties  belonging  to  matter — 
then   we   may  reasonably   believe  in   other 
agents  than  those  of  matter.     To  whatever 
height  the  mind  of  man  may  soar,  man,  with 
all  his  mental  manifestations  is,  in  my  opinion, 
but  matter ;    and  no  one  portion  of  matter, 
however  fine  its  texture  or  beautiful  its  organ- 
isation, is  able  to  comprehend   all  the  pro- 
perties and  powers  of  other  material  existen- 
ces.    Therefore  man   can  have  no  concern 
with  immaterial  existences,  until  he  be  able 
to  grasp  the  entire  material  world,  and  still 
find  something  unexplained. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of 
the  argument,  that  the  construction  of  a  watch 
proving  a  designer,  by  analogy  as  much 
may  be  asserted  from  it  of  the  construction  of 
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the  universe  and  all  organised  beings.     The 
greatest  difficulty  I  feel,  is  to  give  my  mean- 
ing in  a  few  words,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
render  my  views  clear  and  intelligible.     I 
would  first  observe,  that  the  number  of  our 
ideas  comprise  the  amount  of  our  knowledge; 
our  knowledge   is  derived  from   a  two-fold 
source,  actual  experience  and  tradition :  the 
first,  our  only  true  knowledge,  the  second, 
either  oral  or  written,  being  merely  belief. 
Experience  being  the  strongest,  we  appeal  to 
it  in   preference  to   belief.     To  apply  this 
principle  to  the  argument  in  question:    by 
our  experience  we  never  knew  a  watch  to  be 
formed  or  fashioned  without  a  watch-maker, 
and  consequently  we  dare  assert,  with  all  the 
confidence  warranted  by  our  experience,  that 
no  watch  exists  but  through  the  designing 
mind  and  fashioning  power  of  the   watch- 
maker.    Thus  far  are  the  designers  right, 
but  no  farther,  for  when  they  attempt  to  draw 
a  parallel  between  a  watch  and  the  universe 
the  analogy  fails  them,  and  I  shall  endeavour 
to   show    in    what  manner,     as  the   whole 
strength  of  the  position  hinges  on  this.     In 
the   first  place,    notwithstanding    that    our 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  matter  is  very 
limited,  it  extends  so  far  as  to  assure  us  that 
it  is  not  the  property  of  the  matter  composing 
the  watch  to  run  into  the  order  of  cog-wheels, 
springs,  &c,  which  would  adapt  themselves  to 
each  other,  in  order  to  answer  a  certain  and 
definite  end ;    and   we,  therefore,  naturally 
infer   a  fashioner,    a    designer.       But    the 
question  is,  can  as  much  be  said  of  the  mat- 
ter composing  the  universe  ;  or  to  descend 
to  particulars,  can  it  be  said  of  the  animated 
matter  of  the  embryo,  confined  in  the  uterus 
of  an  animal  during  the  period  of  gestation, 
which  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  future  animal  ? 
Can  we  say  that  it  is  not  the  intrinsic,  inhe- 
rent property  of  this  condition  of  matter  to 
run  into  the  order  of  an  organised   animal, 
but  that  it  must  have  had  an  intelligent  de- 
signer, who  moulded  it  into  the  form  it  comes 
forth  to  the  world?       If  so,  I   would  ask, 
what  becomes  of  this  designing  power  in  cases 
of  malformation  ?     We  have  just  as  much 
reason   for    asserting    that    the   beautifully 
formed   prism   of  salt  required    a  designer, 
though  we  know  that  in  virtue  of  certain  im- 
mutable properties  of  matter  any  given  acid 
combined    chemically   with   a    given   alkali 
will   invariably  produce    a   certain    shaped 
prism  ;    as  we  have  for  asserting  that  any 
given   animal    uniting   with  another    given 
animal   will  not  produced  an  animal  of    a 
certain  shape,  in  consequence  of  the  modes 
or  properties  pertaining  to  the  matter  com- 
posing their  organisms,   without  the  inter- 
ference of  a  designer.  R.  J. 

Printed  by  G.J.Holyoake,  1/9,  Broomh  all-Street, 
Sheffield ;  and  Published  for  him  by  all  Liberal 
Booksellers. 

Saturday,  May  21, 1842. 
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JUSTICE. 

"  The  subject  of  duties  is  the  most  useful  part  of  all 
philosophy." — Cicero. 

Some  persons  have  no  other  idea  of  justice 
than  the  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  of 
the  law.  In  its  true  excent,  it  signifies  that 
virtue  which  impels  us  to  give  to  every  per- 
son his  due. 

Hierocles,  among  the  ancients,  gives  some 
most  judicious  directions  for  the  formation  of 
all  moral  ideas,  in  accordance  with  justice; 
indeed,  the  ancients  may  be  said  to  have  un- 
derstood the  science  of  justice  much  more 
accurately  than  we  practice  it,  which  is  but 
saying  very  little  indeed  for  them,  if  they  did 
not. 

No  observations  give  so  beautiful  an  idea 
of  charity  as  those  which  teach  us  to  resolve 
it  into  justice.  All  charity  which,  upon  ana- 
lysis, is  found  to  partake  of  any  other  quality 
than  this,  is  of  an  erroneous  kind,  and  leads, 
when  practised,  to  erroneous  action,  and 
when  spoken  of  to  erroneous  ideas.  When 
men  are  charitable,  in  the  ordinary  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  it  really  means  nothing  else 
than  that  they  give  that  as  a  boon  which  is 
due  as  a  right. 

Supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  as  a 
disputant  would,  that  there  is  a  god.  If 
•worthy  to  be  entertained,  every  attribute  of 
such  a  being  should  be  resolvable  into  justice. 
"Without  it  benevolence  is  assumption,  good- 
ness a  mockery  ;  wisdom  is  essential  to  direct 
it.  truth  is  its  consequence,  power  its  support. 
And,  in  the  same  manner,  every  quality  is 
auxiliary  to  it. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  moral  qualities  of 
men,  and  all  those  exalted  sentiments  which 
should  belong  to  them.  Sincerity,  the  first 
of  virtues,  is  based  upon  a  strong  sense  of 
justice.  It  is  the  soul  of  honesty,  it  dictates 
consistency,  and  careful  thought  will  show  it 
to  be  all  men  really  mean  by  benevolence. 
Mercy  is  unheard  of  where  full  justice  is 
practised.  In  short,  justice  is  the  beginning 
and  the  end,  the  alpha  and  omega  of  all 
virtue,  for  all  the  duties  of  life  flow  from  it, 
and  are  ascertained  by  its  standard. 

To  discover  the  just  measure  of  things  is 
the  attribute  of  intelligent  and  generous  na- 
tures only.     To  act  consistently  with  and  to 
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practice  justice,  is  the  quality  only  of  heroic 
and  noble  souls.  It  is  an  unfortunate  omea 
of  modern  times,  that  we  have  so  few  incar- 
nations of  the  "just  Aristides."  In  rhetoric, 
arguments  founded  on  justice  have  more 
weight  with  rational  minds  than  all  appeals 
to  the  feelings  ingenuity  can  invent.  Indeed, 
the  sympathy  of  those  is  worth  little  who  are 
insensible  to  the  claims  of  justice. 

The  acknowledgment  of  its  guidance  has 
by  some  been  held  ennobling  above  all  things. 
Hence  Shakspere,  without  any  qualification, 
advises  men  "  to  be  just  and/ear  not."  And 
asks, 

What  stronger  breast-plate  than  a  heart  untainted  ? 
Thrice  is  he  armed  who  hath  his  quarrel  just ; 
And  naked  he,  though  locked  up  in  steel, 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted. 

Justice  was  the  great  charm  of  Brutus, 
which  gave  the  majesty  to  his  character,  it 
is  the  key-stone  to  all  greatness.  Much  of 
the  effeminacy  of  modern  times  would  dis- 
appear, together  with  all  our  artificial  moral- 
ity, and  sound  healthy  thought  and  action 
would  pervade  men's  minds,  if  the  science  of 
j  astice  received  the  attentiou  it  deserves. 

G.  J.  H. 


MR.  MACKINTOSH'S  NEW  GOD. 

ARTICLE    II. 
"  A  profound  ignorance,  boundless  credulity,  weak 
intellect,  and  warm  imagination,  are  the  materi- 
als of  which  are  made  bigots,  zealots,  fanatics, 
and  saints." — Cure  of  Etrepigny. 

Whether  or  not  these  qualifications  are 
necessary  for  god-concoctors,  they  are  the 
indispensibles  of  god-adoptors.  Mr.  Mack- 
intosh may  not  be  desirous  of  nurturing 
such  qualities  of  mind,  but  the  popularity  of 
his  book  depends  upon  his  success  in  find- 
ing leaders  who  possess  them. 

A  more  curious  compound  of  inconsistency 
has  seldom  been  handed  over  to  the  public 
for  their  enlightenment  than  Mr.  M.'s  pro- 
duction, if  the  reader  takes  into  account 
what  Mr.  M.  has,  and  what  he  might  have 
produced,  had  it  been  politic  for  him  to  have 
taken  philosophy  and  truth  for  his  guides. 

He  labours  (par.  12),  no  one  knows  why. 
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first  to  prove  that,  strictly,  there  can  be  no 
Atheists  at  the  very  moment  he  is  writing  a 
book  to  refute  their  arguments  and  check 
their  growing  power.  It  does  not  a  little 
puzzle  the  reader  to  guess  the  definition  of 
the  parlies  with  whom  he  professes  to  quar- 
rel. To  clear  up  the  mystery  thrown 
around  the  question,  it  is  proper  to  premise 
that  no  man  finds  out  sooner  than  the  Atheist 
that  there  is  nothing  "  absolute "  in  the 
universe,  and,  therefore,  he  pretends  not  to 
the  character.  As  an  Atheist,  I  understand 
Mr.  M.  to  be  a  man  who  thinks  there  is  suf- 
ficient reason  to  believe  in,  not  to  know,  the 
existence  of  a  god.  On  the  contrary,  I,  as 
an  Atheist,  simply  profess  that  I  do  not  see 
sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a 
god.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  that  there  is 
no  god.  The  whole  question  of  god's  ex- 
istence, belief  or  disbelief,  a  question  of  pro- 
bability or  of  improbability,  not  knowledge. 
In  fine,  the  Theist  believes,  and  the  Atheist 
disbelieves,  that  there  is  a  god.  When  a 
Theist,  like  locust-John  in  the  wilderness, 
comes  crying, "  prepare  the  way  for  my  lord," 
I  beg  leg  leave  to  inquire  why  he  believes  his 
lord  is  on  the  road  after  him  ?  And  when 
an  Atheist  says,  after  the  fashion  of  Elisha, 
god  is  gone  a  journey  or  is  taking  a  nap, 
and  neglects  to  make  his  appearance,  he  is 
a3  willing  as  St.  Paul  to  give  a  reason  for 
the  hope  for  more  properly  in  this  case),  dis- 
belief, that  is  in  him. 

Mr.  M.,  as  a  Theist,  or  professed  believer 
in  god,  was  bound  to  display  the  ground 
of  his  belief.  In  that  portion  of  his  book 
reviewed  in  the  last  number  ot  the  Oracle, 
he  has  attempted  this,  but  with  what  suc- 
cess the  reader  has  seen.  In  his  anxiety  to 
disprove  atheism  he  has  mutilated,  if  not 
annihilated,  theism;  and  destroyed  his 
own  friends  while  professing  to  compliment 
them  by  attacking  their  foes. 

In  order  to  make  out  a  case  on  the  out- 
side, if  not  in  the  inside,  of  his  book,  Mr.M. 
constructs  a  sentence  to  adorn  his  title-page, 
in  which  he  confounds  "  extreme,"  with 
mere  negative  opinions;  and,  makes  the 
simple  matter  of  dissent  from  the  absurdi- 
ties of  theology,  to  appear  as  "  vulgarity," 
and  then  asserts  that  the  "Atheist  helps  the 
priest,"  by  his  "  extreme  opinions,"  in  the 
very  face  of  the  fact,  that  the  Atheist's  opin- 
ions are  but  the  negatives  of  the  priest's, 
and  that  they  cannot  «;  help  "  him,  unless  a 
priest  is  "  helped  "  by  being  proved  in  error 
and  an  ignorant  or  wilful  deceiver.  If  Mr. 
M.  affects  to  believe  this  an  assistance,  the 
priests,  with  all  the  "absurdities  of  vulgar 
superstition"  upon  their  heads  are  acute 
enough  to  be  of  a  different  opinion. 

The  part  of  Mr.  M.'s  book  which  remains 
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to  be  particularly  discussed  in  this  paper, 
is  that  part  where  he  rests  the  existence  of 
god  and  its  acknowledgment,  on  new  and 
novel  grounds — free  from  the  annoyances  of 
logic  or  the  "  vulgar  "  interruptions  of  rea- 
son. 

The  first  introduction  to  this  is  contained 
in  pars.  33-4,  which  are  upon  the  "goodness 
of  god,"  and  evidently  written  rather  to  sup- 
port a  theory  than  to  illustrate  truth.  To 
fully  understand  this,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  par.  4,  where  Mr.  M.  says,  "  when  the 
theologian  talks  of  the  goodness  of  god,  the 
Atheist  points  to  the  disease  and  death,  and 
suffering,  of  all  kinds  existing  among  sen- 
tient creatures  ;  and  asks,  are  these  evidences 
of  goodness  on  the  part  of  the  governing 
power?  And  these  objections  have  not  been 
answered."  Reading  this,  I  passed  on  with 
impatience  to  pars.  33  and  34,  to  see  the 
answers  to  be  given  to  these  queries  by  Mr. 
M.,  and  there  I  found,  not  the  matter  at  last 
philosophically  cleared  up,  but  slightly  passed 
over,  as  "  special  cases  adduced  by  cavillers." 
To  shield  his  concocted  god  from  the  re- 
proach to  which,  with  all  others,  this  defi- 
ciency of  defence  leaves  him  open,  he  ad- 
vances the  questionable  proposition  that 
"  evil  is  necessary  that  good  may  exist  "  :  and 
argues  that  because  "  want  must  precede 
gratification,  cold,  warmth,  hunger,  eating, 
darkness,  light,  &c,  therefore,  evil  is  neces- 
sary." Such  logic  may  do  to  defend  deity 
but  hardly  anything  else.  'Want  is  no 
evil  when  the  gratification  can  follow,  but  a 
pleasing  precursor  to  it.  No  one  regards 
cold  or  hunger  as  evils,  when  agreeable 
warmth  can  succeed  the  one,  and  a  good 
meal  the  other.  All  know  that  the  epicure 
looks  upon  appetite  (but  another  name  for 
"want")  as  the  greatest  earthly  blessing, 
which  M.  sets  down  in  his  theological  phi- 
losophy as  an  "  evil."  But  when  want  gnaws 
his  victim,  and  is  never  satisfied;  when 
hunger  exhibits  his  gaunt  visage,  and  famine 
drags,  as  it  daily  does,  thousands  to  the 
grave,  will  Mr.  M.,  in  the  spirit  of  his 
cold-hearted  and  inhuman  reasoning,  bring 
godly  consolation  to  these  poor  wretches,  by 
telling  them  that  this  evil  is  necessary  to 
their  enjoyment  of  good — which  good  in 
such  cases  as  these  can  never  comeP  Ex- 
cess is  evil !  And  the  examples  I  have  just 
cited,  are  of  this  character,  but  Mr.  M. 
passes  such  over,  and  makes  the  order  of 
nature  for  the  regulation  of  our  enjoyment 
to  appear  as  evil,  and  argues  his  case  from 
these  erroneous  premises.  Even  death  is  no 
evil,  but  a  blessing  in  old  age,  when  nature 
has  prepared  for  it ;  but,  as  Cotton  says, 
"  when  youthful  blood  runs  high  "  it  is  a 
very  different  thing,  and  then  evil  only  leads 
to  it.    But  apart  from  what  is  evil  and  what 
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is  not,  can  the  proposition  be  defended,  that 
evil  is  necessary  to  good  ?  If  so,  Mr.  M. 
should  embrace  it  wherever  he  finds  it,  with 
open  arms,  it  being  indispensible  to  the  good 
til  men  desire,  and  to  stand  hesitating  in 
the  matter  would  be  to  delay  his  happiness. 
Did  any  man  ever  voluntarily  reduce  such 
a  precept  to  practice  ?  To  do  so  would  be 
regarded  as  madness.  When  Mr.  M.  calls 
on  public  meetings  to  adopt  the  principles 
of  Social  philosophy  to  cure  the  evils  of  so- 
ciety, he  is  inconsistent,  as,  from  his  own 
assertion,  he  feels  evil  to  be  necessary  to 
good.  Why,  if  this  be  true,  then  have  we 
the  best  possible  reason  to  be  glad  of  our 
condition,  for  the  evil  is  abundant  at  pre- 
seut,  and  the  good  of  course,  also,  evil  being 
one  of  its  conditions;  and  Mr.  M.  should 
rejoice  at  those  evils  of  vulgar  superstition 
and  atheism  which  he  affects  to  deplore,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  necessary  to  his  enjoy- 
ment of  consequent  good.  In  morals,  if  this 
principle  be  true,  distinctions  between  right 
and  wrong  may  be  dispensed  with,  for  if  evil 
increases  our  happiness  on  the  whole,  good 
can  do  no  more,  and  either  will  do  in  the  long 
run.  This  may  do  in  theological  morality, 
but  hardly  in  that  which  is  to  elevate  man- 
kind. 

I  have  slightly  hinted  at  the  miseries  of 
poverty  and  famine,  and  might  point  to  the 
black  and  bloody  catalogue  of  crimes  per- 
petrated by  religion  alone,  to  the  condition 
of  three  fourths  of  all  the  people  on  the 
globe,  which  wretchedness  Mr.  M.  would 
gneer  over,  as  so  many  "special  cases  ad- 
duced by  cavillers  j"  but  leaving  alone  the 
untenableness  of  such  a  position,  I  may  ask, 
how  does  it  comport  with  Mr.  M.'s  chief 
reason  for  setting  up  a  god  among  mankind. 
Jn  his  preface  he  says,  "  belief  in  god  is  be- 
neficial to  man  as  an  individual,  and  a  com- 
fort, stay  and  support  against  despair  and 
adversity."  But  how  can  1  be  supported  as 
an  individual,  or  rely  on  him  in  the  hour  of 
trial,  when  not  only  my  *'  despair  and  adver- 
sity," but  that  also  of  half  the  world,  or  at 
least  the  millions  of  my  own  countrymen, 
would  be  sneered  at  as  "  special  cases  offered 
to  his  notice  by  cavillers. ''  And  now  upon 
this  subject  it  may  be  added,  that  even  if  he 
was  willing  to  help,  Mr.  M.  has  further 
broken  the  bruised  reed  of  m>  hopes,  by 
making  his  god  of  limited  power,  so  that  1 
should  be  in  doubt  as  to  whether  in  my  case 
he  was  able. 

Mr.  M.  apparently  aware  of  the  weakness 
of  the  far-fetched  and  tortured  analogies 
whereby  he  has  sought  to  prove  the  being  of 
his  god,  tells  us  (par.  43)  that  the  question  is 
in  reality  not  a  question  of  jact  but  of  moral 
influence. 

After  thus  apologising  for  himself,  he 
proceeds  to  the  ungracious  duty  of  apolo* 
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gising  for  his  deity,  and  prays  expediency 
to  receive  the  god  which  sense  and  ar- 
gument rejects,  and  endeavours  to  rest  upon 
policy  the  establishment  that  proof  fails  to 
support.  Expediency,  the  gutter  hole  of 
politics  and  sink  of  mortal  reputation,  is 
made  the  throne  of  Mr.  M.'s  pure  mind  god. 
Expediency,  the  apology  for  every  crime 
and  prefect  of  all  injustice,  the  tolerator  of 
all  abortions  and  enormities  in  the  world  : 
from  this  loathsome  sea  of  corraptiou  Mr. 
M.  drags  out  his  deity  to  exercise  a  moral 
influence  on  mankind  and  exalt  our  love  of 
justice  and  excellence. 

The  position  Mr.  M.  takes  is  this — It  is 
politic  to  have  a  god.  Against  this  I  most 
solemnly  protest.  I  object  on  the  ground 
of  economy ;  we  are  decidely  too  poor  to 
support  one.  God  costs  us  now  twenty 
millions  per  year,  besides  the  curses  in  the 
shape  of  religions  fostered  in  the  hot-bed  of 
the  divine  sanction,  and  the  perpetual  bick- 
erings, heartburning,  oppressions,  gloom, 
cruelty,  and  Bonnerism,"  hourly  flowing 
from  their  influence.  Perhaps  all  our  other 
calamities  are  not  equal  in  amount  and  hor- 
ror to  those  flowing  from,  and  traceable  to 
god-belief.  Priestcraft  in  every  age,  and  up 
to  the  last  minute,  has  written  with  a  bloody 
pen  the  destiny  of  humanity.  Had  men  been, 
without  god  in  the  world,  this  would  never 
have  been. 

The  real  question  for  consideration,  ac? 
cording  to  Mr.  M.,  is  this  :— 

Tell  me  (he  says)  the  character  of  the  gods  of  a 
nation,  and  I  will  tell  you  the  character  of  that  na- 
tion. *  *  The  real  question  for  consideration  is 
this:  "  Supposing  a  moral  model,  or  beau  ideal  of 
perfect  intelligence  and  goodness,  were  so  strongly 
impressed  upon  the  mind  of  a  nation,  that  they 
should  love  and  reverence  this  beau  ideal ;  in  doing 
which  they  must  of  necessity  love  and  reverence 
both  intelligence  and  goodness,  for  these  constitute 
its  essence ;  would  this  impression,  producing  love 
and  reverence  for  this  beau  ideal,  have  a  tendency  to 
elevate  that  nation  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  and 
goodness  ?  "  This  question  might  be  put  converse- 
ly, and  the  same  answer  must  be  given  in  both  cases. 
"  If  a  nation  could  be  impressed  with  a  love  and 
reverence  towards  a  beau  ideal  of  perfect  moral  evil , 
&c,  would  not  this  tend  to  degrade  that  nation  in 
morals  and  intelligence  ?  " 

One  cannot  here  help  wondering  once 
more  at  the  unblushing  coolness  with  which 
Mr.  M.  leaves  the  question  of  Jact  about  the 
being  of  a  god,  upon  which  his  theism  only 
can  rest,  and  which  he  contends  must  be  es- 
tablished, or  the  Atheist  will  triumph.  After 
parading  this  tact  through  forty-two  sections, 
as  one  which  none  but  vulgar  Atheist?  ques- 
tion, he  abandons  this,  and  proceeds  to 
build  up  the  moral  influence  of  god  without 
it — and  upon  what  foundation  is  this  sought 
to    be    created?      Upon    a    demonstration 
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drawn  from  nature,  matured  by  philosophy, 
and  supported  by  logic?  Hear  it,  ye  Atheists, 
but  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  nor  publish  it  in  the 
streets  of  Askelon — it  is  founded  upon  a 
supposition  ! !  This,  he  tells  us,  in  italics,  is 
the  real  question.  Thus,  we  have  polite  and 
impregnable  goddism,  theistical  and  religious 
philosophy,  resting  upon  supposition  for  jact, 
upon  policy  for  reason,  and  upon  expediency 
for  truth. 

Now.  a  god  like  the  graven  image  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  could  be  setup — and  the 
Shadrach's,  Meshach's  andAbednego's  of  vul- 
gar atheism,  out  of  the  way,  of  course,  per- 
haps simply  lodged  in  some  fiery  furnace- 
then  will  the  people  worship  the  model  of 
goodness  before  them.  This  is  the  pith  of 
Mr.  M.'s  argument.  To  which  I  have  four 
objections:  first,  it  is  impossible  to  be  car- 
ried out,  and  if  possible,  useless  for  the  end 
proposed;  thirdly,  it  is  pernicious ;  and 
fourthly,  degrading. 

With  regard  to  the  impossibility,  no  nation 
was  ever  imposed  upon  in  the  way  Mr.  M. 
proposes.  All  gods  have  ever  been  the  crea- 
tions of  the  people  who  worshipped  them. 
This  fact  Mr.  M.  more  conveniently  than 
justly  says  is,  "  besides  the  question."  But 
we  learn  from  it,  that  if  the  spirit  of  the 
people  is  uniformly  erected  into  the  god, 
ur.Iess  the  order  of  things  is  inverted  before 
Mr.  M.'s  god  can  be  set  up,  the  people  must 
possess  all  the  morality  and  goodness  their 
god  is  intended  to  give  them.  In  fact,  they 
must  be  able  to  do  without  him  before  he 
can  be  of  any  service  to  them.  And  in  this 
state  he  would  be  a  burden  instead  of  an  aid, 
and  would  have  to  be  dragged  in  the  rear 
when  he  should  lead  in  the  van. 

The  scheme  is  impossible,  until  the  fact  of 
god's  existence  is  ineontrovtrtibly  established 
he  cannot  be  set  up  whether  desirable  or 
not.  The  day  is  gone  by  when  chimeras  in 
any  dress  or  under  any  pretext  can  be  im- 
posed upon  a  people,  and  I  thought  the  day 
was  gone  by  too,  when  pretenders  to  philo- 
sophy would  propose  it,  and  "apostles  of 
free  thought  would  attempt."  People  will 
do  longer  worship  the  crazy  or  capricious 
creations  which  expediency  may  invent,  or 
policy  set  up.  In  proof  of  this,  I  point  to 
the  fact,  that  every  religion  is  now  and  ever 
has  been  attempting  the  same  thing,  and 
their  failures  have  been  contemporaneous  with 
their  attempts.  It  is  true  that  each  sect 
confines  its  pretensions  to  one  or  three  gods 
but  every  sect's  and  every  man's  god  differs 
from  ail  others,  and  we  have  really  as  mauy 
gods  as  we  have  religionists,  and  fairly  put 
the  thirty  thousand  of  the  old  Greeks  to  tho 
blush.  In  this  babel  medley  and  iufernal 
struggling  of  each  party  to  set  up  a  god, 
w  hat  ciiauce  has  Mr.  M.'s  of  standing  on  its 
legs  ?     if  the  p0Wcr  0(  the  5tate>  0f  a  jaw  of 
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blasphemy,  and  logic  as  convenient  as  Mr. 
M.'s  own  has  not  prevented  him  from  knock- 
ingthe  god  of  Israel  and  the  "Jew  Book"  over, 
how  many  new  laws  of  blasphemy,  &c,  will 
be  wanted  to  enable  Mr.  M.'s  god  to  drive 
the  great  multitude  of  more  respectable  and 
orthodox  gods  out  of  the  religious  market? 
Mr.  M.  ought  to  understand  competition  in 
our  day  better.  We  may  reduce  the  general 
glut  by  the  dissemination  of  atheism,  but 
Mr.  M.  can  get  no  sale  for  his  new,  plaiu,  and 
ungarlanded  commodity.  His  case,  as  he  says 
of  his  opponents  in  sec.  24, "is  utterly  hope- 
less." 

But  if  the  scheme  was  practicable,  it 
would  not  answer  the  end  proposed,  which 
is  to  make  people  moral.  The  great  argu- 
ment against  teaching  truth  and  undeceiving 
the  simpletons  of  religion  is,  that  when  they 
discover  the  cheat,  they  usually  become  reck- 
less  in  the  degree  of  their  former  dupery. 
What  means  would  there  be  of  preventing 
this  occurring  continually  with  Mr.  M.'s  god, 
unless  the  people  were  first  rendered  com- 
pletely stupid ;  which  seems  but  a  sorry 
preparative  for  morality  ?  The  influence  of 
a  deity  requiring  such  material  to  operate 
upon,  must  be  very  choice ;  which  would  be 
making  man  seven-fold  more  the  child  of 
vice  than  before.  Morality,  the  great  busi- 
ness of  life,  is  founded  upon  a  knowledge  of 
our  relations  to  our  fellow  creatures — the 
theory  of  goddism,  upon  ignorance.  How 
can  the  latter  teach  or  support  the  former  ? 
In  order  for  a  people  to  progress,  ignorance 
must  be  displaced  by  knowledge.  God  is 
invented  only  to  hide  our  ignorance ;  this, 
while  continued,  must  ever  be  injurious : 
we  want  stimuluses  to  go  forward,  not  ex- 
cuses for  staying  behind.  Besides  this,  it 
might  be  shown  in  a  hundred  senses,  that 
the  institution  of  a  god  would  not,  in  detail, 
answer  the  end  proposed.  Now  for  a  word 
or  two  on  the  manner  in  which  the  attempt 
is  pernicious. 

We  are  imitative  beings,  argues  Mr.  M., 
place  a  good  example  before  men,  and  you 
help  their  progress  in  virtue.  As  children, 
good  example  does  much  for  us  ;  but  if  fitted 
to  make  us  highly  moral,  how  comes  it  to  be 
driven  from  the  philosophy  of  education  as 
prejudicial,  and  perception  and  reason  culti- 
vated in  their  stead  P  But  Mr.  M.'s  theo- 
logical theories  would  treat  men  as  children 
in  the  stages  of  helpless  ignorance,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  ignorant  instructors.  It  is 
the  misfortune  of  feeble  virtue  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  rising  superior  to  imitation  ;  upon  the 
cultivation  of  these  misfortunes  depend  the 
success  of  the  moral  influence  of  Mr.  M's. 
god.  The  mere  copyist  is  contemned,  as  an 
artist,  as  a  man  who  can  never  rise  to  the 
high  ranks  of  art.  For  the  same  reason,  all 
men  under  the  government  Mr.  M.  proposes, 
would  be  incapable  of  rising  to  the  high  ranks 
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of  virtue.  His  god  would  keep  men  like  the 
lower  animals,  mere  imitators  ;  and  not  only 
to  act  they  know  not  why,  but  to  think  as 
their  master  inclined  ;  like  the  slavish  disci- 
ples of  Pythagoras,  to  drink  cummin  juice, 
that  they  may  look  pale  as  their  idol.  And, 
as  no  men  can  create  a  perfect  model,  they 
must  become  the  base  copyists  of  error  and 
caprice.  Surely,  the  errors  of  the  vulgarest 
superstition  never  descended  morally  below 
this.  Thus  the  common  taunt  thrown  at 
the  Christian  world  is,  that  they  imbibe 
their  superstitions  without  knowing  or  caring 
why  ;  and  the  man  who  is  virtuous  by  acci- 
dent is  but  little  removed  from  he  who  is 
vicious  ;  for  the  same  reason,  the  same 
cunning  that  made  him  good,  would  succeed 
equally  well  in  making  him  bad.  Those 
sublime  notions  of  deity,  whose  influence  is 
to  make  us  morally  great,  must  be  composed 
of  better  materials  than  these. 

No  scheme  could  more  fatally  strike  at  the 
roots  of  the  noblest  virtues — no  absurdity 
could  be  more  in  unison  with  all  the  exploded 
errors  of  religious  dreaming.  Upon  the 
same  ground  of  policy,  Mr.  M.  could  defend 
a  hell  fire,  and  all  the  vengeance  of  Israel's 
god,  because  it  is  expedient  to  awe  men  when 
they  cannot  be  allured.  In  the  "  Electrical 
Theory  of  the  Universe,"  Mr.  M.  lays  down 
as  an  axiom  in  morals,  that  hope  and  fear  are 
the  two  governing  principles  of  human  con- 
duct ;  according  to  this,  Mr.  M.'s  god  is  in- 
complete, and  unphilosophically  constructed. 

It  requires  the  addition  of  all  those  hate- 
ful attributes  of  vengeance  necessary  to 
awe  its  miserable  worshippers.  But  it  might 
be  going  too  far,  and  not  expedient  to  reveal 
this  side  of  the  question.  Let  but  the  idea 
of  a  god  be  set  up,  as  Mr.  M.  contends  it 
should,  and  you  open  the  wide  field  of  priest- 
craft and  cupidity,  where  men's  reasons  ever 
have  and  ever  will  be  carried  captive.  And 
Mr.  Mackintosh  reaps  no  other  honour  than 
that  of  endeavouring  to  cover  with  the  thin 
veil  of  pseudo  philosophy,  these  grand  instru- 
ments of  human  misery,  and  of  giving  to 
their  dying  infamies  and  errors  the  appear- 
ance of  policy  and  reason,  that  they  may 
crush  again  the  rising  aspirations  after  virtue 
which  the  victories  gained  over  them  have 
awakened  in  the  world. 

I  call  this  suppositious  and  imitative 
theory  degrading,  because  it  betrays  no 
confidence  in  truth.  If  there  is  no  god,  say 
so  at  once — never  mind  the  consequence. 
Truth  has  never  yet  been  proved  to  be  in- 
jurious. Mr.  M.  would  contend  that,  if  you 
take  away  the  idea  of  god  from  men's  minds, 
you  rob  them  of  a  powerful  incentive  to  vir- 
tue. I  could  fill  half  a  dozen  Oracles 
in  refutation  of  this  famous  and  fallacious 
dogma.  How  does  Mr.  M.  propose  to  reme- 
dy the  evil,  supposing  it  to  exist  ?  By  cheat- 
ing them  into  the  belief  that  there  is  a  god ! 
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What  a  compliment  for  a  moral  teacher 
to  pay  to  his  species,  to  suppose  delusion  ne- 
cessary to  keep  them  virtuous,  and  that  the 
reliance  upon  their  reason  is  far  less  safe  than 
dependanceon  their  gullability.  No  priestly 
advocate  of  humau  depravity  can  exceed 
this — coming  from  a  professed  believer  in 
the  goodness  of  human  nature,  aud  who 
makes  weekly  appeals  to  their  good  sense. 
If  Mr.  M.  really  thinks  of  men  as  he  writes 
to  them,  he  pays  a  fine  compliment  to  the 
reader  of  his  book,  who  must  naturally  expect 
some  of  the  delusion  recommended.  The 
cause  of  theism  Which  needs  such  support  as 
Mr.  M.  affords,  has  risen  little  in  my  esti- 
mation. To  return,  if  the  reasons  and  true 
evidences  of  things  will  not  support  us,  let  us 
acknowledge  our  weakness,  and  vapour  no 
more  about  our  virtue.  Abandon  intelli- 
gence and  philosophy,  when  we  are  told  by 
the  initiated  inthem,  that  without  systematic 
delusion,  they  are  incapable  of  keeping  us 
in  the  paths  of  justice  and  improvement. 
Does  Mr.  M.  really  feel  his  own  philosophy 
too  feeble  and  false  to  sustain  him  in  the 
ways  of  virtue,  and  that  was  he  left  to  reason 
and  his  own  sense  of  right  and  wrong  he 
should  go  astray  ?  Men  usually  judge  others 
by  their  own  convictions.  But  if  he  would 
shrink  from  such  a  humiliating  and  degra- 
ding confession,  why  libel  his  fellow-men  by 
imputations  which  would  disgrace  him- 
self? When  men  are  not  guided  by  reason 
and  realities,  they  float  adrift  at  the  mercy 
of  ignorance,  caprice,  cunning,  and  mystery. 
So  that,  whether  they  can  be  guided  by 
nature  and  honesty  or  not,  they  cannot  be 
guided  to  virtue  by  anything  else. 

On  the  lojty  and  elevated  ground  on  which 
Mr.  M.  defends  his  god,  he  might  defend 
every  infamy,  shake  hands  with  the  priests, 
and  smile  at  all  corruption.  A  pretty  basis 
this  on  which  to  place  a  moral  god !  What 
a  humiliation  for  his  deity  !  What  a  wretched 
example  for  mankind!  What  an  insult  to 
common  honesty!  What  degradation  to  im- 
agination to  have  bodied  it  forth  !  The  er 
rors  of  vulgar  superstition  are  paragons  to 
this.  From  expediency  in  politics,  philoso- 
phy, and  god  ism  (to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
the  church),  good  lord  deliver  me.  i 

It  would  perhaps  appear  cynical  to  con- 
clude and  npt  say  that  Mr.  M.'s  book  does 
contain  some  remarks  that  Would  be  found 
useful  to  the  uninformed  in  these  matters,—, 
but,  unfortunately,  as  he  remarks  of  the  mo- 
ral precepts  of  the  Jew  Book,  they  are  "scat- 
tered like  flowers  in  the  desert."  1  know  no 
book  so  encouraging  to  a  young  Atheist, 
demonstrating  one  thing  at  least;  namely, 
how  little  can  be  advanced  with  reason 
against  the  truth  of  his  views.    G.  J.  H. 


Fear  first  formed  gods.— Lucretius. 
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THEORY  OF  REGULAR  GRADATION. 
NO.  XV. 

«« It  has  often  been  said,  that  nature  does  nothing 
per  saltutn  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  almighty  has 
been  pleased  to  show  his  power  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  plan  of  creation,  founded  upon  an  in- 
crease in  the  gradual  development  of  organisation. 
Thus,  as  we  ascend  the  scale  of  animated  nature, 
we  trace  the  first  appearance,  the  expansion  and 
the  perfection  of  organs." — Visitor. 

Proceeding  in  regular  order,  it  would 
now  become  my  duty  to  enter  into  an  ex- 
amination of  the  formation  of  the  various  or- 
ganised substances,  and  show  their  relations 
to  each  other.  But  before  I  do  this,  I  am 
induced,  in  consequence  of  the  misunder- 
standing which  would  seem  to  exist  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Oracle, 
to  review  what  has  already  been  advanced, 
and  give  a  short  summary  of  the  points  treat- 
ed of  in  the  various  articles.  By  this  means 
I  hope  my  readers  will  be  enabled  to  solve 
any  difficulties  which  may  present  themselves 
in  my  subsequent  writings,  and  which  may 
depend  for  solution  upon  what  may  have  been 
previously  laid  down  as  the  ground-work  of 
the  theory,  and  thus  render  continual  refer- 
ence to  it  unnecessary.  The  smallness  of 
the  space  which  can  be  devoted  to  the  treat- 
ment of  any  particular  subject,  in  a  publica- 
tion the  size  of  the  Oracle,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  making  each  article  complete  in  itself, 
compels  the  writers  to  condense  their  ideas 
as  much  as  possible.  Sufficient  clearness  to 
carry  conviction  to  every  mind  cannot  at  all 
times  be  secured,  and  much  is  consequently 
left  to  the  intelligence  of  the  reader ;  this, 
however,  is  not  presumed  as  a  principle, 
only  being  acted  upon  to  avoid  circumlo- 
cution. 

The  writings  of  my  talented  friend  South- 
well upon  this  theory  in  the  earlier  num- 
bers, are  valuable  as  preparatives  to  a  strict 
examination  of  the  question,  by  cutting  away 
the  rubbish  with  which  priestly  cunning  had 
surrounded  it ;  also,  for  the  information  con- 
veyed of  the  views  of  the  various  authors 
who  have  treated  upon  the  subject;  informa- 
tion which  his  extensive  reading  enabled  him 
so  readily  to  furnish. 

Mr.  S.,  before  his  imprisonment,  had  made 
some  progress  in  the  description  of  the  ani- 
mal world.  Beginning  with  the  minutest, 
and  apparently  simplest,  condition  of  ani- 
mal life  (protee  changeant,  the  monad  or 
infusoria  animalcule),  for  definite  form  it  has 
Donp,  changing  its  shape  so  rapidly  as  to 
baffle  the  sight;  be  next  noticed  the  oscilla- 
toire  des  murailles,  or  balancer  of  the  walls, 
which,  with  the  first,  he  says,  "  are  the  two 
simplest  known  kinds  of  organisms."  Next 
the  encrinite,  lilly -shaped  animal  ;  then  the 
orthoreeatice,  or  horn  ;  and,  lastly,  the  poly- 
pus, selecting  tbe  species  entitled'busariae,  or 
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purse.  The  first  six  numbers  containing 
these  notices  are  now  out  of  print,  with  the 
exception  of  No.  4,  in  which  appeared  the 
article  upon  the  u  Jew  Book,"  it  having 
been  recently  reprinted,  after  the  rapid  sale  of 
two  heavy  editions;  but  this  is  also  true  of  the 
others,  a  third  edition  of  some  being  now  en- 
tirely consumed.  It  is  proposed,  as  early  as 
possible,  to  complete  the  set  by  again  print- 
ing the  deficiencies. 

In  the  second  number  which  appeared  af- 
ter Mr.  S.'s  trial  (and  conviction  as  a  matter 
of  course),  I  ventured  to  give  my  thoughts 
upon  the  matter  ;  but  from  the  different  con- 
stitution of  my  mind,  and  a  want  of  the  same 
facilities  for  continually  carrying  my  readers 
back  to  first  principles,  without  displeasing 
or  fatiguing  them,  I  was  compelled  to  pass 
by  all  which  he  had  done,  and  state  my  case 
in  my  own  way.  To  this  course  I  was  actu- 
ated in  the  hope  that,  by  laying  down  correct, 
or  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  unanswerable 
propositions,  in  the  first  place,  should  any 
defect  or  instability  be  perceived  in  my  sub- 
sequent papers,  it  would  not  shake  the  con- 
fidence of  the  reader,  who  could  himself  cor- 
rect the  error  ;  and  would  only  be  indicative 
of  my  non -qualification  for  the  task.  For  it 
is  frequently  much  easier  to  show  the  feasi- 
bility of  an  hypothesis,  from  a  few  general 
principles,  than  it  is  to  establish  it  by  detailed 
facts. 

My  two  first  essays  were  devoted  to  the 
objections — that  if  men  were  once  "sponta- 
neously "  produced,  and  were  not  "  created," 
they  should  be  so  produced  now  ;  and  to  the 
supposed  existence  of  an  M  immaterial  "  prin- 
ciple, called  mind  or  intelligence,  and  de- 
nied by  many  to  be  a  result  from  matter.* 
These  appeared  in  nos.  9-10.  In  no.  15,  I 
contended  against  the  notions  of  the  creation 
of  the  world,  generally  entertained  ;  showing, 
from  orthodox  authority,  that  worlds  are  now 
forming  in  nature's  crucible,  upon  principles 
and  from  causes  which  doubtless  led  to  the 
existence  (as  a  world)  of  our  own ;  being 
nothing  more  than  effects  from  the  known 
properties  of  matter.  No.  16  contained  some 
criticisms  upon  the  quotations  I  had  used  in 
15,  showing  the  inconsistencies  and  dishon- 
esty of  the  writers  quoted.  No.  18  was 
somewhat  supplementary  to  the  two  last,  dis- 
playing the  rotten  basis  upon  which  u  holy  " 
men  have  ventured  to  erect  arguments  for 
universal  design,  the  whole  of  which,  under- 
mined by  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  after 
ages,  tumbles  to  the  ground,  burying  the  un- 
fortunate architects  in  its  ruins;  whilst  the 
multitude,  loosened   from  priestly  thraldom, 

*  I  firmly  believe  that  the  various  forms  of  insan- 
ity, that  all  the  affections  comprehended  under  the 
general  term  of  mental  derangement,  are  only  evi- 
dences of  cerebral  affections,  disordered  manifesta- 
tions of  those  organs  whose  healthy  action  produces 
the  phenomena  called  mental. — Lawrence. 
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and  marching  over  it  to  the  possession  of 
u  truth  without  mystery  or  mixture  of  error," 
trample  it  to  dust.  No.  19  was  occupied  by 
the  consideration  of  the  objections  of  Mr. 
Lyel  to  the  theory,  when  I  again  gave  my 
general  views  upon  the  subject;  which  arti- 
cle I  would  beg  leave  to  direct  attention  to, 
in  the  event  of  any  misunderstanding.  No. 
20  treated  of  motion,  as  a  mode  or  condition 
of  matter,  and  not  as  the  result  of  propulsion 
by  any  agent  independent  of  it ;  and  21,  upon 
life,  with  the  same  view. 

My  principal  object  throughout  the  whole 
has  been  to  prove  the  capabilities  of  unas- 
sisted, unacted  upon,  uncontrolled,  undi- 
rected matter  for  the  production  of  all  the 
varied,  complicated,  and  beautiful  phenome- 
na of  the  universe,  however  numerous  the 
differences  in  other  spheres  may  be  in  addi- 
tion to  our  own.''*  By  the  way,  a  friend  of 
mine  has  asked  me  what  I  mean  by  "  unas- 
sisted matter  ?  "  I  would  define  it  to  be,  mat- 
ter acting  of  itself,  by  virtue  of  its  own  inhe- 
rent properties,  our  knowledge  of  which  pro 
perties  is  all  we  know  of  it.  In  contradis- 
tinction to  the  vulgar  notion  of  goddism-in- 
fluence  external  to  it ;  which  idea,  however 
much  metaphysicians  may  labour  to  prove 
the  contrary,  is  inseparably  connected  with 
manipulation. 

"Wherever  the  eye  is  cast,  says  Evers,  from 
the  icy  regions  of  the  pole  to  the  scorching 
sands  of  the  line,  it  beholds  life  displayed  in 
forms  as  endless  as  they  are  enchanting. 
Every  region  and  every  element  is  the  abode 
of  numerous  animals,  whose  peculiar  living, 
habits,  and  instincts  are  all  admirably  suited 
to  the  localities  in  which  they  are  found.  The 
vastness  of  their  number  may  be  estimated 
from  the  declaration  of  the  celebrated  Ehren- 
berg,  that  a  single  cubic  line,  which  is  less 
than  a  drop  of  fluid,  contains  500,000,000 
monads. 

With  an  incomprehensible  world  in  a  drop 
of  water,  man,  vain  and  ignorant,  must  travel 
into  space,  searching  for  infinity  ;  forgetting, 
that  before  he  can  understand  the  whole  he 
must  study  the  parts. 

Without  doubt  many  of  the  readers  of  the 
Oracle  are  already  in  possession  of  works  con- 
taining classifications  ol  the  animal  kingdom, 
but  there  may  be  some  who  are  not,  and  to 
them  the  subjoined  tables  will  be  found  of 
great  value  in  following  out  this  subject. 

When  once  engaged  in  this  captivating 
department  of  his  investigations  [dissection], 
says  the  same  author,  he  begins  to  observe  the 
beautifully  progressive  development  of  organi- 
sation, varied  and  modified  in  obedience  to 
certain  laws :  he  will  often  behold  the  same 
animal,  according  to  the  particular  epoch  of 
its  existence,  undergoing  metamorphosis,  ap 
pearing  under  different  characters,  and  play- 
ing very  different  parts  on  the  stage  of  life. 
•  No.  9,  p.  77. 
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Having  entered  a  little  more  fully  into  the- 
details  of  comparative  anatomy,  he  will  often 
observe,  an  organ  which  has  attained  a  high 
degree  of  development,  and  whose  functions 
are  perfectly  understood  in  one  animal  ;  di- 
minutive, rudimentary,  and  apparently  use- 
less in  another.  Hence  it  must  be  obvious,, 
that  he  who  aspires  to  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  human  structure  and  function,  must  ex- 
tend his  researches  to  an  examination  of  the 
animal  kingdom  in  general  ;  and  accordingly 
great  advantage  will  be  found  in  a  previous 
acquaintance  with  some  one  or  more  of  the 
most  approved  classifications  in  natural  his- 
tory. Every  classification  hitherto  proposed, 
has  in  some  particular  or  other  its  imperfec- 
tions; but  it  matters  little  what  scale  wa 
adopt,  or  whether  we  make  use  of  several, 
provided  that  our  object  of  conveying  or  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  the  comparative 
structure  of  animal  bodies  be  attained. 

I  have  annexed  Cuvier's  and  Grant's  clas- 
sifications, which  are  accompanied  by  fami- 
liar illustrations  of  each  class,  to  assist  the 
student,  and  lead  him,  at  a  glance,  to  the 
objects  which  each  subdivision  embraces. 
Cuvier's  is  taken  from  Dr.  Houston's  Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  of  the  Preparations  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
Ireland,  with  a  few  additional  examples  from, 
Roget's  Bridgwater  Treatise. 

OUTLINE  OF  CUVIER'S  CLASSIFICATION  OF 

ANIMALS, 

Four  Great  Divisions. 

1.  Vertebrata.  3.  Articulata. 

2.  Mollusca.  4.  Radiata. 

VERTEBRATA. 

Characters. — -Internal  skeleton,  brain  and  spinal 
marrow  in  separate  cavities,  red  blood  and  muscular 
heart,  mouth,  with  horizontal  jaws,  five  organs  of 
sense,  never  more  than  four  limbs,  separate  sexes. 
MOLLUSCA. 

Ch. — No  skeleton,  muscles  all  attached  to  external 
skin,  nervous  system  situated  in  the  visceral  cavity 
and  composed  of  separate  masses  joined  by  nervous 
filaments ;  taste,  sight,  or  as  in  one  instance,  hear- 
ing, the  only  senses  ;  organs  of  circulation,  respira- 
tion, and  digestion  very  perfect. 
ARTICULATA. 

Ch. — No  skeleton,  two  long  nervous  chords  with 
ganglia  at  intervals,  have  usually  taste  and  sight, 
divided  in  jointed  rings,  soft  or  hard,  to  inside  of 
which  muscles  attached ;  sometimes  lateral  limbs, 
sometimes  none,  jaws  when  present  always  lateral, 
RADIATA. 

Ch. — Organs  of  movement  and  sense  disposed  cir- 
cularly around  a  centre,  not  symmetrically  as  in  the 
preceding,  no  visible  nerves,  no  organs  of  sense  or 
circulation,  respiration  by  the  outward  integument, 
intestines  often  a  simple  bag,  sometimes  the  animal 
is  but  a  homogeneous  pulp  without  aperture  ot 
cavity. 


Order. 
1.  Bimana  .. 


I.  VERTEBRATA. 
Class  1.     Mammalia. 

..Man 


Exam. 
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I.  VERTF.BRATA.  Qass  1.     Mammalia. 

Order.  Exam. 

2.  Quadruraana  ..Monkey,  ape,  lemur 

3.  Cheiroptera  ..  ..Bat,  colngo 

4.  Insectivora    ..  ..Hedge-hog,  shrew,  mole 
.").  Plantigrada  ..  .  .Bear,  badger,  glutton 

6.  Digitigrada  ..  .  .Dog,  lion,  cat,  marten 

7.  Amphibia      ..  ..  Seal ,  walrus 

8.  Marsupialia  . .  .  .Opossum,  kangaroo,  wombat 

9.  Edentata       ..  ..Sloth,  armadillo,  ant-eater 

10.  Rodentia       . .  .  .Beaver,  rat,  squirrel,  hare 

11.  Ruminantia  ..  .  .Camel,  deer,  giraffe,  sheep 

12.  Pachvdermata  .  .Elephant,  hog,  horse,  tapir 

13.  Cetacea Dolphin,  whale 

Class  2.     Aves. 

1.  Accipitres     ..     ..Vulture,  eagle,  owl,  hawk 

2.  Passeres Thrush,  swallow,  lark,  crow 

3.  Scansores       ..     ..Woodpecker,  cuckoo,  parrot 

4.  Gallime .Peacock,  pheasant,  grouse 

5.  Gralln? Plover,  stork,  snipe,  ibis 

6.  Palmipedes  ..     ..Auk,  grebe,  gull,  pelican 

Class  3.    Reptilia. 

1.  Chelonia       ..     ..Tortoise,  turtle,  emys 

2.  Sauria Crocodile,  lizard,  gecko 

3.  Ophidia Serpents,  boa,  viper 

4.  Batrachia      ..     ..Frog,  salamander,  newt 

Qass  4.     Pisces. 

1.  Chondropterygii  ..Lamprey,  shark,  sturgeon 

2.  Malacopterygii    ..Salmon,  herring,  cod,  sole 

3.  Lophobranchii     ..Pike-fish,  pegasus 

4.  Pleclognathi. .     ..Sun-fish,  trunk-fish 

5.  Acanthopterygii  ..Perch,  mackerel,  sword-fish 

II.   MOLLUSCA. 
Class  1.  Cephalopoda.    Ex.  Cuttle-fish,  nautilus. 

Head  crowned  with  tentacula,  which  serve 
as  feet. 

2.  Pteropoda.    Ex.  Clio,  hyalcea. 

Progression  by  fins  placed  near  the  head. 

3.  Gasteropoda.    Ex.  Slug,  snail,  limpet. 

Head  free,  progression  on  the  belly. 

4.  Acephala.     Ex.  Oyster,  muscle,  ascidia. 

Without  distinct  head. 

5.  Brachiopoda.    Ex.  Lingida,  terebatula. 

Two  long  arms  at  the  mouth  for  seizing 
objects. 

6.  Cirrhopoda.    Ex.  Barnacle,  triton. 

Arms  very  numerous,  articulated,  horny. 

III.  ARTICULATA. 
Class  1.      Annelida. 

1.  Tubicola       ..     .  .Serpula,  sabella,  amphitrite 

2.  Dorsibranchia      .  .Nereis,  aphrodite,  lob-worm 

3.  Abranchia     . .     .  .Earth-worm,  leech,  nais 


Class  2 

1.  Malacostraca 

2.  Decapoda 

3.  Stomopoda    . 

4.  Amphvpoda  . 

5.  Lremodipoda 


Crustacea. 

.Lobster,  CTab,  pawn 
•  Squill,  phyllosoma 
.Grammarus,  sand-hopper 
.  Cvamus 


6.  Isopoda Wood-louse 

7.  Entomostrata       ..Monoculua 

Class  3.     Arachnida. 

1.  Pulmonalia  ..     .  .Spider,  tarantula,  scorpion 

2.  Trachealia    ..     ..Phalangium,  mite 

Class  4.     Insecta. 

.  .Centipede,  podura 
..Beetle,  glow-worm 
..Grass-hopper,  locust 
.  .Fire-fly,  aphis 
.  .Dragon-fly,  ephemera 
..Bee,  wasp,  ant 
.  .Butter-fly,  moth 
..Xenos,  stylops 
Diptefa Gnat,  house-fly 

IV.  RADIATA  vel  ZOOPHYTA. 

1.  Echinodermata    ..Star-fish,  sea-urchin 

2.  Entozoa Fluke,  hydatid,  tape-worm 
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1.  Aptera    ..     . 

2.  Coleoptera    . 

3.  Orthoptera    . 

4.  Hemiptora    . 

5.  Neuroptera   . 

6.  Hymenoptera 

7.  Lepidoptera  . 

8.  Rhipiptera     . 
9  ~ 


Order.  Exam. 

3.  Acalephae      ..     ..Actinia,  medusa 

4.  Polypi Hydra,  coral,  madrepore 

5.  Infusoria       ..     . .  Brachionus,  vibrio,  proteus 

GRANT'S  DIVISION  OF  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 
/.  Cyclo-Neura  vel  Radiata. 
Class.  Exam. 

1.  Polyastrica   ..     ..Monad,  madrepore 

2.  Porifera Sponges 

3.  Polypit'era     ..     ..Polypes,  coral9 

4.  Acalephre      ..     ..Medusa,  actinia 

5.  Echinodermata    ..Star-fish,  sea-urchin 

II.  Diplo-Neura  vel  Articulala. 

6.  Entozoa Intestinal  worms,  hydatids 

7.  Rotifera Patella 

8.  Cirrhopoda    ..     ..Barnacle,  triton 

9.  Annelida       ..     ..Earth-worm,  leech 

10.  Myriapoda    ..     ..Scolopendra 

11.  Insecta Bee,  butter- fly 

12.  Arachnida     . .     .  .Spider,  scorpion 

13.  Crustacea     ..     ..Lobster,  crab 

///.  Cyclo-Gangliata  vel  Mollusca. 

14.  Tunicata       ..     .  .Ascidia  intestinalis 

15.  Conchifera    ..     ..Muscle,  oyster 

16.  Gasteropoda..     ..Slug,  snail 

17.  Pteropoda     ..     ..Clio,  hyalcea 

18.  Cephalopoda..     ..Cuttle-fish 

IV.  Spini-Cerebrata  vel  Vertebrata. 

19.  Pisces Salmon,  shark,  eel 

20.  Amphibia      ..     .  .Frog,  toad,  proteus 

21.  Reptilia Tortoise,  lizard,  serpent 

22.  Aves       Eagle,  heron,  duck 

23.  Mammalia    ..     ..Man,  kangaroo,  whale. 

Some  zoologists,  as  Linnaeus,  found  their 
basis  of  classification  on  the  vascular  and 
respiratory  systems,  and  others  on  the  pe- 
culiarities afforded  by  the  generative  organs. 
Aristotle  divided  all  animals  into  those  with, 
and  those  without  red  blood ;  and  Lamark 
into  the  apathic,  the  sensitive,  and  the  in- 
telligent. W.  C. 


NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
•  S.  R.,  who,  with  many  others,  inquires  concerning 
the  correctness  of  Mr.  Ironside's  report  respecting 
the  school  of  the  Sheffield  branch,  is  informed  that 
Mr.  I.  was  not  a  delegate  to  Congress,  and  did  not 
speak  officially.  What  he  said  was  given  in  his 
usual  off-hand  manner,  at  which  no  one  who  knows 
him  will  feel  any  surprise.  Instead  of  saying  I 
"  grew  tired  of  the  school,"  he  might  more  properly 
have  rendered  it,  my  health  gave  way  under  my 
joint  duties  of  lecturer  and  schoolmaster.  The  re- 
mark of  the  president,  when  he  interrupted  Mr.  I., 
removes  much  of  the  erroneous  impression  conveyed. 

G.  J.  H. 
J.  M.,  Manchester.    His  letter  shall  be  forwarded 
to  the  secretary  for  the  Defence,  who  will  attend  to  it. 

SCEPTIC  is  informed  that  the  1st  vol.  of  the  Life 
of  Jesus,  by  Strauss,  is  published,  price  3s.  9d. — 
There  are  36  nos.  out  in  the  whole. 

A  Plain  Answer  to  the  Query,  '  Ought  tltere  to  be  a 
Law  against  Blasphemy ? '  By  C.  SOUTHWELL,  now 
in  Bristol  Gaol.— This  interesting  work  is  in  the 
press,  and  will  be  published  next  week. 

Printed  by  G.  J.  HOLYOAKE.  179,  Broomhall -street, 
Sheffield,  and  Published  for  him  by  all  Liberal 
Booksellers.— Saturday,  May  28,  184*2. 
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"FAITH'S  EMPIRE  IS  THE  WORLD;  ITS   MONARCH,  GOD;  ITS  MINISTERS,  THE  l'RIESTS  ; 

ITS  SLAVES,  THE  PEOPLE." 


,  EDITED  FOR  CHARLES  SOUTHWELL,  DURING  HIS  IMPRISONMENT,  rD„x_  lT, 
NO.   24.]  BY  G.  JACOB  HOLYOAKR.  L™ICE  ID- 


MR.  CHARLES  SOUTHWELL. 

The  friends  of  Mr. Southwell  are  respectfully 
informed  that,  agreeable  as  it  is  to  him  to 
hear  from  them,  such  is  the  strict  surveil- 
lance kept  over  him,  that  it  will  be  better 
that  they  do  not  write  to  him  at  all :  he  must 
be  considered,  during  his  imprisonment,  as 
literally  dead.  As  he  is  placed,  the  kindest 
and  most  affectionately  intended  communi- 
cation, may  become  to  him  a  source  of  very 
painful  annoyance.  All  letters  are  opened 
and  examined  by  the  governor,  and  some  of 
them  laid  before  the  magistrates,  which  is 
very  stinging  where  near  relatives  are  the 
correspondents ;  and  any  answers  returned 
are  treated  in  the  same  way.  So  that  all 
letters  sent  by  accident  after  this  notice,  if 
permitted  to  reach  Mr.  Southwell,  will  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Holyoake  to  be  answered  as  he 
best  can.  Even  Mr.  Southwell's  visitors  on 
visiting  days,  are  liable  to  be  searched,  and 
some  of  them  have  been,  on  entering  the  gaol, 
to  prevent  them  taking  any  scrap  of  paper 
to  him.  A  turnkey  is  always  present  at  in- 
terviews with  his  friends,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion has  been  ordered  to  sit  between  him  and 
his  friend  during  their  conversation. 

Newspapers  may  still  be  sent,  but  the 
Northern  Star  must  not  be  among  the  num- 
ber. The  lists  of  these  together  with  those 
of  books,  are  carefully  inspected  by  the  ma- 
gistrates. In  other  respects,  Mr.  S.'s  treat- 
ment is  not  to  be  complained  of.  His  friends 
are  permitted  to  furnish  his  table.  But  the 
care  of  his  soul  is  entirely  the  business  of  the 
functionaries  abouthim  ;  and  if  its  enjoyment 
in  a  future  state  is  to  accord  with  its  present 
nurturing,  he  need  not  sigh  for  its  immor- 
tality. His  appearance  is  impaired,  and  his 
health  too,  from  a  nervous  affection  that  has 
seized  him  ;  his  spirits  are  good,  and  his 
opinions,  it  needs  scarcely  be  added,  are 
unaltered  ;  except  that  every  hour  of  his 
imprisonment  has  confirmed  many  of  them. 

G.  J.   H. 
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THE  COWARDICE  AND 
DISHONESTY  of  SCIENTIFIC  MEN. 

The  hacknied  adage,  of  honesty  being  the 
best  policy,  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
shufflings  and  knaveries  of  scientific  men. 
The  possession  of  that  knowledge  which 
should  lead  them  to  the  practice  of  virtue, 
from  the  want  of  moral  principle,  degrades 
them  (if  we  estimate  the  effects  of  their  con- 
duct), below  the  level  of  the  most  ignorant 
members  of  society.  Instead  of  lending  a 
helping  hand  to  the  Samaritans  of  society, 
they  link  themselves  (it  is  hoped  reluctantly) 
to  the  disgusting  car  of  vice,  which  they 
help  to  drag  through  the  mire  of  human 
ignorance,  and  over  prostrate  suffering  virtue. 

The  difference  between  religion  and 
science  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion  been 
insisted  upon  in  the  Oracle,  namely,  that  the 
former  is  systematized  folly,  or  ignorance, 
and  the  latter  systematized  facts  or  reason  ; 
that  religion  begins  where  science  ends,  and 
that  there  can  be  no  legitimate  connexion 
between  the  two,  we  hope  those  persons  who 
may  have  seen  this  position  clearly,  will 
excuse  my  again  reverting  to  it ;  those  who 
do  not  see  it,  may  have  their  eyes  opened, 
and  my  cherished  object  will  be  gained. 
For  the  general  appreciation  of  this  fact, 
would  be  a  death  blow  to  religious  faith. 
Unless  we  possess  infinite  intelligence,  we 
shall  always  have  faith,  or  a  belief  in  the 
existences  we  have  not  ourselves  seen,  but 
then,  it  will  be  based  upon  the  analogies  of 
things  we  have  seen  ;  and  not  like  religious 
faith,  which  demands  the  belief  in  existences 
which  have  no  type  in  nature,  and  cannot 
be  contrasted  with  anything  we  know  of 
without  palpable  contradiction  and  absurdity, 
for  sure 

Nothing  but  themselves  can  be  their  parallel. 

Man's  happiness  is  proportioned  to  his 
wisdom  ;  knowledge  alone  is  barren.  Wis- 
dom, or  the  application  of  our  knowledge,  is 
the  prolific  parent  of  all  pleasurable  sen- 
sations. A  man  may  know  a  great  deal, 
and  yet  be  a  practical  fool ;  he  only  is  wise 
who  acts  upon  what  he  k.iows.  Every 
moment  teems  with  useful  lessons  for  our 
guidance   to   happiness;  but   how  lew  take 
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advantage  of  them,  alas !  the  misety  and  crime 
which  deluge  society,  plainly  and  painfully 
Lear  witness.  Channing  has  said  that  it  is 
more  nohle  to  instil  one  great  thought  into 
the  mind  of  a  man,  than'  to  be  the  hero  of  a 
hundred  fights:  and  so  say  I.  Ardently  do  I 
desire,  amongst  other  things,  to  direct  the 
attention  of  my  fellows  to  the  advantage, 
♦ray,  necessity,  of  gathering  experience  from 
their  every  day  associations,  and  the  acting 
upon  it.  It  is  of  no  use  that  they  perceive 
certain  errors  and  anomolies,  if  they  do  not 
consistently,  upon  all  occasions,  show  their 
possesion  of  that  knowledge  by  their  conduct. 
It  is  of  little  avail  that  they  deprecate 
in  private  the  follies  and  cruelties  in  con- 
nection with  royalty,  if  they  form  part  of  the 
crowds  to  run  after  the  pagen  tries  and  empty 
shows  got  up  every  now  and  then  to  amuse 
and  gull  a  starving  and  benighted  people. 
Unfortunately  such  is  tbe  fact ;  and  I  was 
much  pleased  some  weeks  since,  to  lind  the 
talented  and  caustic  "  Censorius,"  in  the 
Dispatch,  treating  upon  the  same  subject,  in 
reference  to  the  opening  of  parliament. 

Since  it  is  by  observation,  and  action  based 
upon  our  experience  of  the  past,  that  we  can 
alone  hope  to  experience  pleasure,  surely 
scientific  men  are  in  a  better  position  than 
the  masses  for  enjoying  happiness  themselves 
and  contributing  to  tbe  happiness  of  others. 
How  much,  then,  is  it  to  be  deplored  that 
this  class  should  wilfully  assist  to  continue 
the  social  miseries  in  which  we  are  steeped 
to  the  lips.  But  such  is  the  fact.  Robert 
Owen  has  asserted,  that  we  are  possessed  of 
a  sufficient  amount  of  knowledge,  which, 
practically  applied  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, would  make  every  being  happy  and 
virtuous  to  an  extent  never  witnessed ; 
and  yet  as  a  nation,  wre  are  suffering  more 
than  any  similar  number  of  individuals  ever 
suffered  before  at  one  time.  And  why  is  it  ? 
Partly  because  those  in  power  consider  it  to 
be  to  their  interests  to  keep  us  in  this  posi- 
tion, and  partly  because  those  who  are  in 
the  secret  have  not  the  honesty  to  speak  the 
truth  without  an  attempt  at  mystery,  and  to 
act  themselves  upon  their  knowledge. 

Scientific  men  are  in  raptures  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  anew  fossil,  or  a  compound  which 
had  previously  been  considered  a  simple  ;  and 
burn  with  impatience  to  be  the  first  to  an- 
nounce it  to  the  world,  their  No.  10's  (self- 
esteem)  being  as  active  as  those  of  any  other 
class ;  but  they  subsequently  cool  down 
below  zero,  when  they  contemplate  the 
consequences  their  acquisition  leads  to,  or 
perceive  the  use  made  of  it  by  others  more 
honest,  but  less  careful.  And  it  is  then 
they  do  not  scruple  to  fasten  with  an  addi- 
tional rivet  the  chain  with  which  villainy 
and  folly  have  bound  the  mental,  and  con- 
sequently the  physical,  energies  of  man. 
This  is  the  unkiudest  cut  of  all ;  coming  as 
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it  does,  from  those  who  should  pour  the  balm 
of  hope  upon  the  despairing  and  wounded 
spirit ;  instead  of  wrhich, 

They  smile,  and  murder  while  they  smile! 

The  characteristics  of  the  present  age  are 
those  of  humbug  and  philosophy.  The  gen- 
eral competition  of  our  unsocial  arrangements 
compel  scientific  men  to  adhere  to  their  con- 
victions in  describing  those  natural  phe- 
nomena they  have  investigated.  They  have 
a  choice  of  two  unpleasant  alternatives,  either 
to  tell  truth  and  strike  away  the  crutches 
from  religion,  or  to  conceal  and  distort  facts, 
for  the  purpose  of  bolstering  it  up.  By  acting 
upon  the  first,  they  lose  cast,  and  are  denoun- 
ced by  the  blood-hounds  of  faith  as  Infidels  -y 
this  is  certain  ruin  to  their  worldly  prospects, 
at  least  By  adopting  the  second,  they  are 
repudiated  as  dishonest  or  foolish,  and  can 
never  hope  to  take  rank  among  the  benefac- 
tors of  mankind — and  be  immortal.  To  escape 
from  this  dilemma,  they  generally  make  a 
wretched  attempt  to  cover  their  infidelity 
by  asserting,  that  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  their  facts  or  deductions,  nothing  was 
more  foreign  to  their  intentions  than  to  dis- 
prove the  truths  of  religion,  and  that  they 
are  not  aware  that  their  language  will  bear 
such  an  interpretation.  This  I  believe  tobe 
the  substance  of  an  apology  by  Dr.  Buckland, 
for  his  Bridgwater  Treatise  :  a  sop  for  the 
dragon.  In  my  articles  on  the  "  Theory  of 
Regular  Gradation,"  many  passages  will  be 
met  with  from  the  learned  gent.'s  treatise, 
sufficient  to  alarm  those  who  have  vested 
interests  in  ignorance  and  credulity. 

The  ancients,  said  hell  is  paved  with 
good  intentions  ;  those  of  the  religious  of  all 
ages,  if  we  are  to  believe  them,  must  form 
considerable  causeways,  I  should  think,  in 
this  their  own  peculiar  freehold. 

In  No.  16,  I  commented  upon  the  remarks 
of  the  Messrs.  Chambers,  in  reference  to  the 
formation  of  worlds.  In  their  number  upon 
geology,  seeing  the  deductions  to  be  drawn 
from  the  facts  they  are  giving,  they  endeavour 
to  blind  the  heedless  reader,  by  referring  cer- 
tain effects  to  "  part  of  the  Great  General 
Design."  Dr.  Buckland  states  them  to  be 
"  striking  examples  of  selection  of  contri- 
vances." De  la  Beche  speaks  of  "  the  unity 
of  design  so  evident  throughout  the  universe/' 
and  of  the  condensation  of  our  system, 
"  doubtless  from  design."  Remarks  of  this 
kind,  in  scientific  works,  are  not  only  irrele- 
vant, but  bear  upon  them  the  stamp  of  deceit, 
and  a  wish  to  mislead  ;  for,  if  the  appearances 
do  decidedly  lead  to  such  conclusions,  where 
is  the  necessity  for  stating  them  ?  And  if  they 
do  not,  but  the  opposite,  it  is  wilful  lying  to 
even  hint  the  contrary.  Scientific  men  have 
only  to  give  the  world  their  facts,  and  leave 
it  to  their  readers  to  draw  their  own  conclu- 
sions ;  excepting   where  their  knowledge  of 
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other  circumstances  would  enable  them  to 
furnish  a  probable  natural  explanation. 
They  are  not  justified,  under  any  circum- 
stances, in  mixing  up  theological  specula- 
tions with  scientific  /acts. 

What  would  be  thought  of  a  man  unim- 
paired in  vision,  who  seeing  a  blind  brother 
upon  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  is  not  content 
to  leave  him  there  to  take  his  chance  of  escap- 
ing by  turning  back,  but  deliberately  pushes 
him  over  ?  Would  it  not  besblazoned  in  the 
broadsheets  as  a  "  Most  horrible  outrage  ! — 
Disgusting  depravity,"  &c,  and  hopes  ex- 
pressed that  the  villain  would  be  brought  to 
justice  P  Certainly  !  But  learned,  scien- 
tific, and  far-seeing  men.  may  deliberately 
thrust  their  blind  brethren  over  the  precipice 
of  error,  into  the  yawning  gulf  of  misery  and 
vice,  and  nothing  is  thought  of  it.  Oh,  no  ! 
Such  conduct  conserves  to  the  selfish  interests 
of  the  powerful  few,  and  the  press  of  course 
as  dumb. 

That  which  leads  to  a  particular  vice  is 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  near  t?o  bad 
as  the  vice  itself,  although  the  first  is  the 
cause  or  root,  and  the  latter  only  the  effect 
or  fruit.  The  conduct  of  society  in  relation 
to  the  causes  of  immorality,  may  be  likened 
to  a  man  who  has  in  his  garden  a  tree,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  poisonous,  and  is  hourly 
plucked  by  every  pssser  ;  but  who,  never- 
theless, contents  himself  with  vain  attempts 
at  counteracting  its  baneful  effects  upon 
those  who  eat  of  it,  instead  of  vigourously 
and  at  once  digging  up  the  roots  and  burning 
the  whole.  W.  C. 


To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  beeu  directed  to  two 
long,  abusive  articles  in  Nos.  22  and  23  of 
the  Oracle  of  Reason  written  in  a  very  ramb- 
liug  and  flippant  style,  headed  "  Mr.  Mack- 
intosh's New  God,"  which  articles,  1  suppose, 
were  intended  for  a  review  of  a  small  work 
of  mine,  recently  published,  entitled  *'  A  Dis- 
sertation upon  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God."  If  the  spirit  exhibited  in  these  two 
articles  is  to  be  received  as  a  specimen  of  the 
spirit  of  atheism,  you  will  excuse  me  when  I 
say,  that  1  do  not  think  it  is  the  kind  of  spirit 
by  which  men  are  to  be  made  either  wiser  or 
better.  But  that  of  which  I  chiefly  complain, 
is  the  bold  assumption,  and  1  might  say  cool 
impudence,which  runs  through  the  whole,  by 
which  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  atheism  is 
truth  and  truth  is  atheism.  This  is  the  bigotry 
of  atheism.  J  have  seen  a  ranter  thump  the 
f(  Jew  Book,"  and  call  it  "  the  truth,"  the 
"  divine  truth,''  and  I  have  concluded  that 
the  man  was  a  bigot,  "  a  stupid  bigot;?'  and 
when  1  find  another  man  assuming  that  athe- 
ism is  truth,  without  proving  his  position,  I 
£m  equally  inclined  to  consider  him  a  "  ?>tu- 
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pid  bigot,"  or,  if  you  like,  a  stupid  Atheist. 
At  page  189,  the  reviewer  says,  "  if  there 
is  no  god,  say  so  at  once — never  mind  the 
consequences.  Truth  has  never  yet  been 
proved  to  be  injurious."  Very  good,  G.  J.H., 
but  before  you  call  upon  men  to  receive  athe- 
ism as  truth,  I  hope  that  you  will  condescend 
to  prove  that  it  is  so.  At  page  186,  I  find 
these  words,  "  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  that 
there  is  no  god  ;''  then,  by  what  rule  does 
this  same  man,  who  does  il  not  pretend  to 
know  that  there  is  no  god,"  pretend  to  know 
that  atheism  is  truth,  and  truth  is  atheism? 

It  is  quite  true  that  I  have  regarded,  and 
do  stiif  regard,  the  question  of  the  being  and 
attributes  of  god  as  a -question  of  moral  influ- 
ence, rather  than  as  a  question  of  mere  fact ; 
still,  if  G.  J.  H.,  or  any  one  else,  will  deter- 
mine the  case,  by  proving  that  there  is  no  god, 
I  will  give  up  the  question  at  once,  and  will 
"nevermind  the  consequences.1''  But  until 
this  be  "  proved, '^  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused 
if  I  continue  to  consider  every  man  a  "bigoted 
Atheist,"  or  a  *'  stupid  Atheist,"  just  as  I 
would  consider  any  other  man,  Papist,  Pro- 
testant, Methodist,  or  Ranter,  Hindoo,  Bud- 
ist,  or  Mohamedan,  a  bigot,  who  dogmati- 
cally asserted  that  which  he  was  unable  to 
prove. 

I  should  be  well  pleased  to  discuss  th« 
question  in  the  Oracle,  because  to  my  mind 
it  appears  a  question  of  deep  interest,  not  as 
a  mere  speculative  matter,  but  as  lying  at  the 
root  of  all  practical  morals.  This  however, 
it  would  appear,  cannot  be  done.  For  if  the 
moral  code  of  atheism  can  allow  its  hi^h- 
priest  to  speak  of  an  opponent  as  a  u  cold- 
hearted  and  inhuman"  reasoner,  it  were  well, 
for  the  sake  of  peace  to  shut  up  the  book  and 
close  the  argument.     I  remain  yours, 

T.  S.  Mackintosh. 


A  "  VULGAR  ATHEIST'S  " 

OPINION   OF 
MR.  MACKINTOSH'S  "PURE"  HUMBUQf. 

"  Shame  !  where  is  thy  blush  ?  " 
A  grosser  mixture  of  impudence  and  folly 
than  is  contained  in  this  book  could  not,  I 
think, have  been  produced, even  by  a  u  vulgar 
super.stitionist;"  and  must  equally  disgust  the 
saint  with  the  philosopher.  Although  two  re- 
views of  this  eight-pennyworth  of  nonsense 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Oracle,  its  ab-r 
surdities,  thick  as  blackberries  in  autumn, 
readily  supply  food  for  further  comment. 

The  work  itself  is  really  not  worth  so  much 
notice,  and  could  only  have  been  written 
upon  the  assumption  of  extensive  ignorance 
pervading  the  class  for  whom  it  was  intend- 
ed, which  is  generally  believed  to  be  the 
party  in  whose  service  the  writer  is  at  present 
employed,  numbers  of  whom  will  doubtless 
swallow  it  as  %  the  gospel,  according  to  Saiul 
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Thomas. ''  This  must  he  my  excuse  for  again 
obtruding  this  "  printed  disgrace,''  as  a  love- 
spirit  ouce  designated  this  paper,  upon 
my  readers.  Between  the  Atheist,  and  Re- 
publican and  the  Oracle,  the  R.  R.'s  were  in 
a  bit  of  a  "fix,"  not  knowing  what  god  to 
tack  their  religion  and  worship  to,  for  the 
one  cannot  exist  without  the  other.  In  this 
dilemma,  Mr.  M.  kindly  lent  them  his  as- 
sistance ;  and  he  is  now  employed  on  *'  lord's 
day  "  in  leading  the  uninitiated  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  divine  nature  ;  the  holiness  of 
the  occasion  being  duly  preserved  by  the  abo- 
lition of  the  priest-destroying  principle  of 
discussion,  which  was  found  inconvenient, 
I  presume. 

No  sooner  does  Mr.  Owen  announce  the 
true  religion,  than  Mr.  Mackintosh  publishes 
the  true  <jod,  to  whom  the  said  religion  be- 
longs, of  course.  Now,  inasmuch  as  the  lat- 
ter came  after  the  former,  I  think  we  shall 
not  be  far  from  the  true  notion,  by  premising 
that  the  god  was  specially  created  for  the  re- 
ligion, or  more  properly,  for  the  believers  in 
it,  yclept  "  Rational  Religionists,''  and  per- 
haps designed  to  lead  to  a  perpetual  curacy 
in  the  "  new  moral  "  church. 

The  preface  is  so  rich  in  its  way,  and  more- 
over being  an  index  to  the  work,  which  was 
intended  to  crush  whom  we  are  gravely  told 
does  not,  nor  ever  can  exist — Atheists;  and 
to  remove  from  the  land  that  which,  for  the 
last  reason,  never  could  have  had  a  being — 
atheism,  1  have  extracted  it  entire,  that  my 
comments  maybe  the  better  understood  by 
those  readers  who  have  not  read  the  work. 
It  is  as  follows:  — 

The  motives  which  have  urged  me  to  write  and 
publish  this  Dissertation  are  the.se  :  lam  a  believer 
in  the  being  of  one  god,  powerful,  vise,  and  good;  I 
am  convinced  that  a  belief  in  god,  a  confiding  belief 
in  his  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  is  beneficial  to 
man  as  an  individual ;  that  it  is  a  comfort,  stay,  and 
support  against  despair  in  adversity,  and  a  corrective 
and  reproof  against  pride  and  insolence  in  prosperity. 
The  lost  wanderer  in  the  wilderness,  like  Mungo 
Park  ;  or  the  shipwrecked  mariner  who  is  cast  away 
upon  the  ocean,  whilst  he  struggles  with  adverse 
circumstances,  struggles  with  a  firmer  and  better 
heart,  becuause  through  this  belief  hsfeels  that  there 
is  a  stronger,  wiser,  and  better  heing  than  himself 
controlling  his  destiny.  Take  this  faith,  this  con- 
confidence  away,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
individual  will  faint  and  sink  under  the  weight  of 
th<>  circumstances  which  surround  him.  So  also,  on 
t'ne  other  hand,  the  conscious  belief  in,  the  existence 
of  a  'eing' of  greater  power,  wisdom,  UYtd goodness  than 
himself,  or  any  man,  or  all  men,  moderates  his 
pride  or  confidence  in  his  own  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness.  So  far,  and  perhaps  farther,  I  am  of 
on  that  the  belief  in  a  god,  powerful,  wise,  and 
good,  is  beneficial  to  man  as  an  individual. 

This  belief  is  also,  in  my  opinion,  beneficial  to 
man  as  a  social  being.  The  belief  in  a  being  of 
higher  intelligence  or  wisdom,  uiul  of  perfect  moral 


goodness,  naturally  begets  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  men  a  desire  to  be  like  him  ;  for  man  is  an  imita- 
tive creature,  as  may  be  most  visibly  perceived  in 
the  development  of  the  character  of  a  child.  The 
belief  in  a  wise  and  good  being,  called  god,  naturally 
begets  a  love  of  god;  and,  of  necessity,  a  love  of 
wisdom  and  goodness,  for  these  are  his  moral  attri- 
butes ;  and  ail  men,  even  the  most  ignorant  and  vicious, 
love  wisdom  and  goodness  in  the  abstract ;  for  wis- 
dom and  goodness  are  the  progenitors  of  happiness, 
as  folly  and  wickedness  are  of  misery  :  therefore,  as 
all  men  love  happiness  and  hate  misery,  of  necessity, 
as  soon  as  they  have  a  notion  of  the  connection  of 
cause  and  effect,  they  hate  folly  and  wickedness, 
because  they  are  the  parents  of  misery,  and  they 
love  wisdom  and  goodness,  because  they  are  the 
parents  of  happiness.  If  the  actions  of  all  men,  or 
even  of  the  majority  of  men,  were  the  result  of  reason- 
ing from  obstruct  moral  principles,  the  belief  in  a  wise 
and  good  god  would  not  be  so  important  as  it  is  with 
things  us  they  are  at  present.  Bat  even  from  that 
point  of  view  much  could  be  advanced  in  support  of 
the  beneficial  tendency  of  such  a  belief,  as  giving  a 
fixed  moral  standard  from  which  these  reasonings 
should  commence — a  kind  of  moral  axiom,  to  which, 
under  the  various  and  ever  changing  circumstances 
by  which  the  judgment  is  modified,  our  conclusions 
should  be  referred  to  as  a  test  of  their  truth.  But  the 
amount  of  human  conduct  resulting  from  reasoning 
from  abstract  moral  principles  is  a  very  small  fraction 
indeed.  Example  from  established  customs  ;  habits 
induced  upon  the  individual  chiefly  by  these  cus- 
toms, regulate  more  than  nine  tenths  of  all  human 
conduct  in  every  part  of  the  world.  If  the  customs 
be  good,  they  will,  by  example,  induce  good  habits, 
and  individual  character  will,  in  a  comparative  de- 
gree, be  morally  good  ;  so  also  on  the  contrary,  if 
the  established  customs  be  bad,  they  will,  generally, 
induce  the  opposite  effect.  Hence  the  great  value  of 
a  belief  iu  a  wise  and  good  god  as  a  fixed  moral 
standard  of  moral  wisdom  and  goodness,  which 
being  of  necessity  loved  by  the  believer,  will  become 
a  steady  example  to  which  his  imitative  faculty  will 
be  directed,  and  will  thus  counteract  the  effect 
arising  from  the  example  of  the  evil  customs  of  the 
world-  So  far  as  the  belief  in  a  wise  and  good  god 
tends  by  example  to  make  men  wise  and  good,  so 
far  is  this  belief  beneficial  to  men  as  social  beings, 
because  whatever  promotes  individual  virtue  pro- 
motes universal  happiness. 

I  have  one  more  reason  for  publishing  my  views 
upon  this  subject,  which,  however,  being  of  a  merely 
personal  nature,  is  not  of  so  much  consequence  as 
the  preceding.  I  have  been  denounced  as  an  Atheist 
in  open  parliament  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  on 
many  public  occasions  by  other  parties  of  less  note. 
In  answer  to  this,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  all  those 
who  know  me  (and  I  am  known  to  many  thousands 
in  this  country),  know  that  I  have  always  been  a 
steady,  and,  I  believe,  a  consistent  oppose?  of 
atheism,  as  well  as  the  vulgar  notions  of  the  deity 
taught  by  the  eommon  superstition  of  the  country. 
I  know  that  it  is  the  custom  of  intolerant  bigotry  to 
denounce  every  man  as  a  Atheist  whose  notions  of 
the  deity  do  not,  in  every  point,  square  exactly  with 
its  own.  1  may  therefore  expect  that  by  some  par- 
ties I  shall  still  be  denounced  as  an  Atheist;  and,  if, 
so,  I  have  only  to  assure  such  parties,  that  I  shall 
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feel  that  they  Jo  me  a  high  honour :  for  however 
false  the  accusation  may  be  /  had  much  rather  be 
culled  an  Atheist  than  that  it  should  he  supposed  for 
one  moment  that  I  entertain  the  grovelling,  degrading, 
and  debasing  notions  of  the  deity  taught  by  vulgar  su- 
perstition. 

The  reader,  I  hope,  will  not  fail  to  notice 
the  great  stress  laid  by  the  writer  upon  the 
belief  in  a  "god,  powerful,  wise,  and  good  ;'' 
which  is  said  to  be  "  a  comfort,  stay,  and 
support  against  despair  in  adversity,  and  a 
corrective  and  reproof  against  pride  and  in- 
solence in  prosperity;"  also,  that  it  necessa- 
rily begets  "  a  love  of  wisdom  and  goodness." 
Now  it  is  notorious  that  "nine-tenths''  of 
the  world  are  vurous  and  depraved,  and  Mr. 
M.  tells  us  that  "  even  the  most  ignorant  and 
vicious  love  wisdom  and  goodness  in  the  ab- 
stract," which,  in  my  opinion,  destroys  his 
own  position.  The  catalogue  of  benefits  to 
be  obtained  from  a  belief  in  a  god  is  pretty 
considerable,  and  worthy  of  acceptance  let 
them  come  from  whence  they  may.  And  be- 
ing told  by  the  writer  at  the  commencement 
that  he  is  a  believer  in  a  god  because  these 
advantages  are  to  be  obtained  from  such 
belief,  1  naturally  expected  that  the  book 
was  intended  to  prove  to  men  the  truth  and 
value  of  this  belief  to  morality  and  virtue: 
to  convince  sceptics  and  to  strengthen  those 
already  in  the  faith.  How  great  then  was 
my  surprise  when,  some  few  lines  beyond, 
1  find  it  stated,  that  the  "  amount  of  human 
conduct  resulting  from  reasoning  from  ab- 
stract moral  principles  is  a  very  smallfraction 
indeed,  !  '■  Which  "  very  small  fraction  in- 
deed," this  superlatively  trilling  and  insigni- 
ficanc  benefit,  is  all  that  men  get  by  believing 
in  a  god  !  What  wretched  remuneration  for 
philosophical  folly ;  it  would  n't  find  salt  for 
one's  porridge.  The  customs  of  the  country, 
says  this  necessitarian,  in  the  next  page, 
makes  men  good  or  bad,  "  hence  (he  adds) 
the  great,  value  [i.e.  of  the  very  small  fraction] 
of  a  belief  in  a  wise  and  good  god,  as  a.  fixed 
moral  standard,''  &c.  A  fixed  moral  stand- 
ard, like  a  fixed  physical  one,  should  be  de- 
monstrable :  but  this  gent,  has -devoted  several 
pages  of  his  work  to  the  demonstration  of 
the  impracticability  of  demonstrating  the  ex- 
istence of  a  god.  And  yet,  a  belief  in  an 
indeterminable,  imaginary  being  (?)  is  vaun- 
tingly  put  forward  as  a  standard  or  guide  to 
morality,  in  preference  to  reason  and  experi- 
ence, and  that  too  by  a  teacher  of  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  reason  and  experience  for  the 
production  and  preservation  of  happiness  ! 
Which  is  to  be  admired  most,  the  impudence 
or  the  ignorance  of  such  conduct  r  Perhaps 
I  may  be  told,  that  the  standard  must  be  a 
mental  one,  existing  only  in  the  minds  of  the 
believers,  and  not  to  be  made  apparent  to 
the  senses.  Well,  what  then  ?  This  writer 
states  in  the  pulpit,  that  no  two  individuals 
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are  ever  organised  precisely  alike,  and  con- 
sequently that  their  minds  will  not  be  alike; 
that  it  is  impossible  for  any  two  individuals 
to  think  exactly  like  each  other  upon  any 
given  case.  A  belief,  which  must  vary  with 
every  individual,  is  to  serve  as  a  "  fixed  moral 
standard  !  "  Perhaps  he  meant  for  "  every 
man  to  be  his  own  standard;"  or  perhaps  he 
did  not  know  what  he  meant,  and  left  it  for 
critics  to  discover:  thus  making,  the  enemy 
pay  the  expense  of  the  campaign. 

Again,  this  writer  says  that  "more  than 
nine-tenths  of  all  human  conduct"  depends 
upon  the  customs  of  the  country  in  which 
individuals  are  located  ;  so  that  we  may  pre- 
sume, if  the  belief  in  a  god  is  only  to  benefit 
or  improve  less  than  a  tenth  of  human  con- 
duct, and  that  only  such  belief  is  necessary 
to  make  men  really  moral,  that  the  world  is 
now  nearly  arrived  at  moral  perfection,  or 
is  only  a  fraction  short  of  it.  This  writer 
calls  the  world  the  "  old  immoral ''  one,  upon 
what  principle  I  should  like  to  know,  when 
his  proposed  "  new  moral ''  one  can  only  be 
superior  by  less  than  one-tenth  ? 

Men  can  only  believe  in  this  god  by  a 
process  of  abstract  reasoning,  which  reason- 
ing the  writer  states  would  lead  men  to  virtue 
without  a  god ;  where  then  is  the  utility  of 
the  addition  ? 

This  teacher  of  "  truth,  without  mystery, 
mixture  of  error,"  &c.  has  made  the  impor- 
tant discovery,  after  teaching  the  contrary  for 
many  years,  that  believing  is  feeling,  for  he 
says,  "  because  through  his  belief  he  feels.'' 
To  give  it  more  emphasis  and  attract  atten- 
tion to  it,  he  has  put  the  word  in  italics. 
For  some  years  I  have  entertained  the  notion 
that  our  feelings  or  sensations  were  the  re- 
sult of  contact  with  outward  objects  and 
things,  that  they  were  classed  with  the  known 
and  knowable,  and  not  with  beliefs  and  ima- 
ginings. For  iustance:  a  person  may  see 
one  at  a  distance  whom  he  thinks  he  knows; 
the  distance  prevents  his  being  certain  that 
it  is  his  friend,  but  he  knows  he  sees  some 
one;  he  feels  conscious  that  a  human  being  is 
before  him,  but  he  only  believes  it  to  be  his 
acquaintance-  We  are  told  that  "  seeing  is 
believing,  and  feeling  is  the  naked  truth," 
but  I  never  heard  that  believing  was  feeling, 
however  true  the  contrary  may  be  sometimes. 

So  wretchedly  incompetent  is  the  writer 
consistently  to  support  his  hypothesis,  that 
he  discloses  the  real  object  he  had  in  view 
(the  usual  screen  of  cowards  and  "designers") 
viz.  expediency,  before  he  gets  out  of  the 
first  page.  He  says,  "  If  the  actions  of  all 
men,  or  even  of  the  majority  of  men,  were 
the  result  of  reasoning  from  abstract  moral 
principles,  the  belief  in  a  wise  and  good  god 
would  not  be  so  important  as  it  is  with  things 
as  they  arc  at  present."  An  admissson,  that 
some  men  require  no  belief  in  a  god  to  make 
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them  good,  and  it  is  only  because  some  do 
that  he  advocates  it;  arguing,  of  course,  for 
the  necessity  of  such  belief  for  the  mass  (be- 
cause of  their  iguorance),  from  his  own 
feelings. 

"  All  men  (says  the  author),  even  the  most 
ignorant  and  vicious,  love  wisdom  and  good- 
ness in  the  abstract  [qy.,  where  could  such 
characters  get  the  ideas  from  ?]  ;  for  wisdom 
and  goodness  are  the  progenitors  of  happi- 
ness.'' But  of  what  happiness  ?  Why,  the 
happiness  resulting  from  the  practice  of  vir- 
tue. Surely  it  will  not  be  affirmed  that  none 
but  the  wise  and  good  are  happy ;  and  that 
there  are  not  millions  in  the  world  whose 
only  source  of  happiness  is  the  misery  of 
others.  Who  can  say  that  the  Thug,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  capacity  for  experiencing  plea- 
sure, is  not  as  happy  in  cutting  a  throat,  as 
the  philanthropist  in  saving  a  life;  or  the 
pickpocket  in  abstracting  a  purse,  as  he  who 
relieves  the  indigent?  What  is  wisdom  and 
what  is  goodness?  Are  they  not  relative 
terms;  the  "creatures  of  circumstances?" 
Does  it  follow  that  that  which  is  good  for  to- 
day is  likewise  good  for  to-morrow,  the  next- 
day,  and  for  ever?  If  it  were  so,  we  could 
speedily  establish  a  "  fixed  moral  standard," 
based  upon  our  own  knowledge,  and  not  upon 
a  rotten  belief  in  a  nonentity. 

Mr.  M.  is  himself  an  Atheist  to  the  god  of 
the  Jews,  as  will  be  seeu  by  the  last  few  lines 
of  his  preface,  but  contends  for  a  god  who 
directed  all  the  bloody  wars  of  extermination 
carried  on  by  that  nation,  the  horrors  and 
cruelties  practised  by  the  inhuman  monster 
David,  in  making  men  pass  through  brick- 
kilns, and  under  axes  and  harrows  of  iron  ;  as 
well  as  the  choice  specimens  of  moral  con- 
duct, which  were  glanced  at  in  the  "  Jew 
Book  ';  article  of  No.  4. 

Mr.  M'sbook  hasnot  removed  a  single  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way  of  deism.     They  who  con- 
tend   for  a  god,   necessarily  contend   for  a 
something  vastly  superior  to   what  we   can 
ever  imagine  can  be  attained  by  man,  and  of 
course  for  the  power  to  do  or  not  to  do  that 
which  man  has  not  the  power  to  accomplish. 
Mow  the  leaving   undone    any  good  which 
might  be  done,   is  really  to  do  evil.     Could 
the  god  of  this  book  have  prevented  the  im- 
morality  he  directed  f     If  he  could,  he  is  a 
demon   god,  and   ideas  based  upon  such  a 
being  will  partake  of  his  nature  and  dispo- 
sition, according  to  the  writer's  own  argu- 
ments.    But  it  is  clear  that  he  could,  for  he 
is  "  all  powerful,"  by  which  I  do  not  mean 
that  he  can  cause  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to 
be  at  the  same  time ;  but,  that  he  is  "  all  the 
power  that  is  in  the  universe,  and  no  more  ; 
and   it   would  be  difficult   to   conceive   how 
there  could  be  anymore;"*  and  there  being 
more  power  devoted  to  immorality  than  to 
*  See  par.  27,  p.  27. 
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morality,  it  is  evident  that  instead  of  a  virtu- 
ous and  good  being  we  have  presented  to  us 
a  moral  monster. 

How  can  the  idea  of  such  a  being  lead  to 
virtue  and  morality;  excepting  it  be  upon 
the  principle  of  good  coming  out  of  evil  ?  In 
this  case  the  god  is  in  harmony  with  the  the- 
ory ;  for  he  has  selected  a  god  of  power,  wis- 
dom, &c.  who  could  avert  all  misery  and  vice, 
if  he  chose  ;  proving  him  to  be  the  foul  and 
polluted  fountain  of  all  enormities.  Sup- 
posing we  were  to  adopt  this  god  and  this 
theory  (which  however  is  directly  opposed  to 
the  second  part  of  the  "Jew  Book,''  which 
declares  that  good  cannot  come  out  of  evil), 
and  resolve  ourselves  into  a  nation  of  intel- 
lectual Thugs,  the  next  generation  would  be 
perfect  moral  beings  ;  for  to  our  example, 
which  would  form  uiue-tenths  of  their  cha- 
racters, they  would  only  have  to  add  our 
belief  \ 

Mr.  Mackintosh  has  taken  great  pains  to 
show  the  difference   between  knowledge  and 
belief,  in  order  to  prove  that   there  are   no 
"  absolute  Atheists,"  meaning  thereby  that 
there  are  no  men  who  can  prove  that  there 
is  no  god  ;    neither  are  there   any  who   can 
prove  that  there  is  a  god  (saving  those  who 
believe  in  Mr.  M.'s  own  god  —  power — whose 
existence  can  be  proved  at  any  time)  which 
is  merely  leaving  the  question  where  he  found 
it.    But  it  is  not  sufficient  that  this  should 
be  pointed  out,   we  may  yet  see  that  Mr.  M, 
has  overreached  himself  and  has  gone  beyond 
the  truth.     This  book  was  evidently  written 
with  a  view  to  damage  atheism   at  any  ha- 
zard, and  in  carrying  out  his  object  he  has 
not  scrupuled  to  injure  theism.     If  we  ex- 
amine this  argument,    we    find   that  either 
Mr.  M.  did  not   know  what  he  was  writing 
about,  or  that  he  was  determined   to  do  the 
Atheist  an  ill  turn,  though  it  were  at  the  ex- 
pense of  honesty.     He  has  himself  made  a 
straw  man,  and  called  it  an  "  absolute  Athe- 
ist." which  he  belabours  most  heartily,  upon 
the  Newcastle  plan  of  "  doing  what  he  likes 
with  his  own."     Can  Mr.  M.  show  us  any 
absolutes?      Are  not  all  things  and  conditi- 
ons relative  ?   He  himself  contends  that  there 
is  no  absolute  good  and  evil  in  the  universe, 
at  the  very  moment  that  he  talks  of  a  fixed 
(or  absolute)  moral  standard  of  goodness  ! 

If  we  trace  the  origin  of  the  words  theism 
and  atheism,  and  the  ideas  which  gave  them 
birth,  we  shall  find  that  they  were  employed 
to  designate  men  who  believed  and  disbelieved 
in  a  god;  and  not  men  who  knew  and  could 
demonstrate  his  existence  and  non-existence, 
if  either  party  could  have  proved  their  case, 
conviction  must  have  followed  with  the  other. 
No  men  wilfully  believe  a  lie,  neither  can  any 
resist  the  evidence  of  their  senses.  Proof 
would  have  rendered  both  terms  unnecessary ; 
for  if  all  men  thought  alike  there  could  be 
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oo  particular  designation  for  a  portion  of 
them  which  would  not  apply  to  all,  aiad  so 
be  useless.  Taking  the  terms  in  their  legiti- 
mate senses,  attaching  those  ideas  to  them 
it  is  obvious  they  were  intended  to  represent, 
and  which  they  ever  will  represent  in  the 
minds  of  rational  men  :  do  this,  and  they  will 
then,  with  honest  men,  be  understood  in  an 
absolute  sense.  That  is  to  say,  they  will  con- 
vey the  idea  of  men  who  themselves  have  no 
doubts  upon  the  matter,  which  ever  way  it 
might  be.  This,  perhaps,  will  appear  para- 
doxical, first  to  contend  against  and  then  for 
the  existence  of  absolutes;  but  I  have  drawn 
a  distinction  which  I  think  will  be  apparent. 
The  man  who  asserts  that  there  is  no  god, 
equally  with  him  who  asserts  the  contrary,  is. 
to  say  the  least,  inconsiderate  and  foolish. 
What  right  then  has  Mr.  M,  to  give  a  mean- 
ing to  the  terms  which  they  were  never  in- 
tended to  convey?  Is  this  the  morality  re- 
sulting from  his  godism? 

In  sec.  24,  under  the  head  of  power,  we 
are  treated  to  a  journey  through  infinite  space, 
in  which  are  said  to  exist  an  infinite  number 
of  worlds,  which  have  been  in  motion 
"  throughout  an  endless  eternity  of  the  past, 
and  will  continue  throughout  an  endless  eter- 
nity of  the  future.''  In  this  paragraph  the 
writer  labors  to  prove  that  power  and  motion 
are  not  identical,  and  he  concludes  it  with 
the  following  words  : — 

If  there  should  be  any  Atheist  so  absurd  as  to  main- 
tain that  matter  and  motion  are  enough,  without 
ANY  power  to  sustain  that  motion,  we  [that  is  the 
author]  have  only  to  say,  that  it  would  be  waste  of 
time  to  argue  with  such  a  person.  He  is  too  far 
gone.     His  case  is  hopeless. 

Should  I  not  blush  to  acknowledge  that,  in 
addition  to  my  vulgarity,  I  am  "  so  absurd  as 
to  maintain  that  matter  and  motion  are 
enough,"  in  my  opinion.  This  power  which 
Mr.  M.  would  add  to  motion  is  merely  another 
name  for  the  spirit  which  "  vulgar  supersti- 
tionists"  would  superadd  to  matter.  Why  he 
has  not  hesitated  to  invert  the  order  of  things, 
and  convert  into  a  cause  that  which  is  merely 
an  effect.  Motion  is  the  cause  of  what  we 
call  power,  instead  of  power  being  the  cause 
of  motion.  If  power  be  not  motion,  what  is 
it;  is  that  which  is  said  to  prod  wee  and  per- 
petuate motion  inert;  and  if  not  inert  what 
is  it  but  motion  ?  Is  it  not  the  motion  com 
municated  to  the  cannon  ball,  which  propels 
it  powerfully  forward  ?  But  Mr.  M.  himself 
proves  the  identity  of  the  two,  for  he  says 
(par.  26),  "  wherever  there  is  motion  there  is 
an  evidence  of  the  presence  of  power,"  and 
"  the  answer  to  the  question — where  is  this 
motion  ?  is,  that  it  is  everywhere"  "  there- 
fore there  is  au  omnipresent  power,"  and  of 
course,  an  omnipresent  motion.  Now,  two 
things  of  equal  magnitude  cannot  be  in  the 
same  place  at  one  and  the  same  time,  any 
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more  then  one  thing  can  be  in  two  places  at 
one  time ;  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  conceive, 
everywhere  being  all,  how  two  everywheres 
can  find  room  in  it.  Is  it  not  scandalous 
that  such  dishonest  quibblings  and  sophis- 
tries should  be  gravely  put  forward  by  a  teach- 
er of  morals  ?  Is  it  from  this  that  the  proof 
of  the  morality  to  be  derived  from  faith  is  su- 
perior to  reason  P  Here  we  have  an  individual 
setting  up  an  idol  of  his  own  imagination,  and 
calling  it  a  god  for  philosophers;  and  not 
content  with  parading  his  folly  to  the  world, 
must  grossly  abuse  those  whom  he  knew  would 
expose  his  errors,  thinking  perhaps,  that  by 
giving  the  first  blow,  he  should  have  an  easy 
victory. 

But,  for  argument's  sake,  granting  that 
power  is  not  motion,  we  find  that  he  has  de- 
monstrated the  existence  of  his  god  ;  as  the 
editor  showed  in  the  first  notice,  when  he  said 
men  could  pick  him  up  in  the  lever,  &c. 
Happy  man  !  And  happy  generation  to  ex- 
ist contemporaneously  with  such  a  genius  ! 
Mr.  Mackintosh's  god  is  power!  Think  of 
this  miserably /7en//e  reader,  when  you  comfort 
yourself  in  your  mildness,  and  contemplate 
the  headstrong  and  armstrong  whom  you  see 
dealing  death  and  destruction  around.  Think 
of  this  when  you  hear  the  mighty  rushing 
wind,  the  startling  crash  and  reverberating 
echo  of  the  thunder,  pealing  from  cloud  to 
cloud!  Think  of  this  when  the  vivid  light- 
ning rends  the  "  monarch  of  the  grove  !  !  " 
Or,  if  you  be  a  smoker,  "  think  of  this  when 
you  blow  your  tobacco  !  ! !  " 

In  sec.  27,  the  writer  again  gives  us  two 
infinities;  he  speaks  of  "  an  eternal  and  in- 
finite universe,  actuated  and  governed  by  an 
eternal  and  infinite  mind,''  which  is  calling 
mind  matter  and  matter  mind.  In  the  next 
sec,  arguing  from  analogy,  he  shows  his  god 
to  be  a  personal  one,  having  arms,  legs,  &c, 
of  which  blunder,  by  the  way  the  watch  god- 
ites  are  likewise  guilty.  In  sec.  31,  he  de- 
stroys the  very  being  he  has  taken  so  much 
trouble  to  manufacture.     He  says, 

But  it  may  be  said,  if  it  be  impossible  to  create 
new  organised  forms,  without  the  dissolution  of  the 
older  forms, could  not  those  which  live,  live  for  ever 
in  a  state  of  vigour,  without  either  new  forms  being 
created,  or  older  ones  destroyed?  This  also  is  im- 
possible ;  for  in  order  to  do  this  everything  must 
stand  still,  which  would  not  be  a  system  of  life  but 
of  death. 

Now,  arguing  analogically,  if  living  for  ever 
be  in  reality  not  living  at  all,  but  positive 
death,  then  must  his  eternal  god  be  non-ex- 
istent, or  dead! 

With  this  brief  notice  of  the  latter  portion- 
of  the  work  I  must  conclude,  space  not  war- 
ranting any  further  examination  of  this  most 
extraordinary  book ;  the  unphilosophical 
language  and  errors  in  which  are,  to  use  an 
auctioneer's  phrase,  "  too  numerous  to  par- 
ticularise." W.  C. 
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PROGRESS   OF  RELIGIOUS 
HONESTY ! 

THIS  is  the  age  of  progression,  some  say,  so  religions 
honesty  has  its  phases.  One  of  them  may  he  read  in 
the  following  paragraph  from  the  Cheltenham  Chro- 
nicle, of  Wednesday  last,  called  the  Rev.  Francis 
Close's  paper : — 

Atheism  and  Blasphemy. — On  Tuesday  even- 
ing last  a  person  named  Holyoake,  from  Manchester, 
delivered  a  lecture  on  socialism  (or  as  it  has  been 
more  appropriately  termed  devilism),at  theJlechanics' 
Institution.  After  attacking  the  church  of  England 
anil  religion  generally  for  a  considerable  time,  he  said 
he  was  open  to  any  question  that  might  be  put  to  him. 
A  tee-totaUer  named  Muitland,  then  got  up,  and  said 
the  lecturer  had  been  talking  a  good  deal  about  our 
duty  to  man,  but  he  omitted  to  mention  our  duty  to- 
wards god,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  know  if  there 
were  an  if  chapels  in  the  community?  The  Socialist 
then  replied  that  he  professed  no  religion,  at  all,  and 
thought  then  were  too  poor  to  have  any.  He  did  not 
believe  there  was  such  a  being  as  a  god,  and  impiously 
remarked  that  if  there  was,  he  would  have  the  deity 
served  the  same  as  government  treated  the  subalterns, 
bu  placing  him  upon,  half-pay.  With  many  similar 
blasphemous  and  awful  remarks,  which  we  cannot 
sully  our  columns  by  repeating,  the  poor  misguided 
wretch  continued  to  address  the  audience.  To  their 
lasting  shame  be  it  spoken  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  company  applauded  the  miscreant  during  the  time 
fie  was  giving  utterance  to  these  profane  opinions. 

[fVe  have  three  persons  in  our  employ  who  are 
ready  to  verifif  on  oath  to  the  correctness  of  the  above 
statements.  We  therefore  hope  those  in  authority  will 
not  suffer  the  matter  to  rest  here,  but  that  some  steps 
wiU  immediately  be  taken  to  prevent  any  further  pub- 
licity to  such  diabolical  sentiments. — Ed.  CO.] 

The  veracity  and  fairness  of  this  report  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  facts.  I  did  not  lecture  upon  so- 
cialism, hut  upon  "  Home  Colonization,  as  a  means 
of  superseding  Poor  Laws  and  Emigration."  And 
home  colonization,  everybody  knows  is  as  orthodox 
as  respectability  can  wish.  My  "  attacking  the 
church  of  England,"  was  but  a  passing  remark — and 
that  not  upon  the  church  of  England,  but  upon  the 
Church  of  England  Working  Man's  Association, 
which  was  the  Social  Institution  I  lectured  in  when 
in  Cheltenham  before.  Therefore  I  spoke  of  it  as  an 
old  acquaintance,  and  having  found  it  nicely  deco- 
rated, not  at  working  men's  expense,  and  not  being 
able  to  divine  what  working  men  could  have  to  do 
with  the  'church  of  England,  I  borrowed  a  simile 
from  Jesus,  and  likened  it  to  a  whited  sepulchre,  out- 
side fair  enough,  but  inside  rottenness  and  dead  men's 
bones ;  not  in  file  physical  sense,  but  to  rottenness 
of  principle  and  d  -adness  of  morality.  This  is  all 
that  was  said  upon  theology  during  the  lecture,  and 
before  commencing  I  stated  that  my  opinions  must 
be  understood  as  being  individually  mine,  and  that  I 
stood  there  alone.  I  am  particular  in  this,  because 
it  has  lately  become  the  fashion  to  charge  upon  me 
all  sorts  of  crimes,  that  I  have  never  done  or  dreamed 
of  doing.  The  question  of  Maitland  is  correctly 
given  in  substance,  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  a  very  im- 
perfect part  of  my  answer  to  it.  I  did  not  say  "  I  did 
not  believe  there  was  such  a  being  as  a  god."  It  is 
quite  true  I  do  not  think  there  is,  but  I  did  not  say 
so  there.  On  this  point  Mr. Close  or  Maitland  is  far 
from  the  truth.  What  I  did  say  was  the  following, 
and  I  subjoin  the  reasons  for  my  opinion*  which  the 
editor  found  convenient  to  withhold,  and  which  pro- 
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duced  the  applauding  about  which  Mr.  Close  is  so 
sore.    My  reply  was — 

"  \s  you,  sir,  li»ve  introduced  religion  to  this 
meeting,  which  I  have  carefully  avoided  in  my  lec- 
ture, I  will  answer  frankly  and  sineereiy  your  oues- 
tion  ;  and  as  you  say  we  cannot  have  morality  with- 
out religion,  1  will  answer  that,  too.  Home  coloni- 
zation is  an  economical  scheme,  and  as  we  can  ill 
bear  the  burden  of  a  god  here,  he  may  lie  rather 
heavy  upon  their  hands  there.  Our  national  deht 
and  our  national  taxation  hang  like  millstones 
round  the  neck  of  the  poor  man's  prosperity,  saying 
nothing  of  the  enormous  gatherings  of  capitalists  in 
addition  to  all  this  ;  and  in  the  face  of  our  misery 
and  want,  we  are  charged  twenty  millions  more  for 
the  worship  of  god.  This  is  utilitarianism  ve/sus 
divinity ;  and  I  appeal  to  your  heads  and  your  pock- 
ets if  we  are  not  too  poor  to  have  a  god  r  If  poor 
men  cost  the  state  as  much,  they  would  be  put  like 
officers  upon  half-pay.  I  think  while  our  distress 
lasts,  it  would  be  wise  to  do  the  same  thing  with  the 
deity.  Thus  far  goes  the  political  economy  of  my 
objection  to  build  chapels  in  community.  Again,  I 
never  like  to  propose  to  others  that  I  shrink  from 
myself.  I  am  not  religions— my  creed  is  to  have  no 
creed.  All  religion  has  been  driven  out  of  me,  as  I 
will  shortly  show  you.  But  what  do  I  hear:'  That 
morality  cannot  exist  without  religion  !  Prepos- 
terous !  Religion,  in  myopinion,  has  ever  poisoned 
the  fountain  springs  of  morality!  Connect  them 
together!  Hark  ye  !  Morality  alone  is  lovely — has 
a  sweet,  balmy,  and  healthful  reputation,  and 
sheds  honest  influences  over  mankind.  Who  that 
has  felt  its  power,  would  degrade  it  by  connecting 
it  with  religion  ?  Read  the  mental  degradation  and 
oppression  of  your  race,  and  there  you  read  the 
history  of  religion  ;  look  at  its  bloody  instruments 
of  torture,  and  its  fell  subjugation  of  honesty  when 
man  would  shun  the  revolting  homage  it  demands  ; 
and  there  we  read  its  character!  Why  its  tierce 
and  inhuman  myrmidons  have  immured,within  these 
few  months,  Charles  Southwell  in  Bristol  Gaol  ; 
and  while  the  friend  of  my  bosom  lies  there  I  wish 
not  to  hear  the  name  of  god,  I  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  religion,  I  flee  the  bible  as  a  viper,  and  revolt  at 
the  touch  of  a  christian — for  their  tender  mercies 
may  next  fall  upon  my  head  !  This,  sir,  is  no  reason 
why  the  people  in  communities  may  not  introduce 
religion  there,  but  it  is  the  reason  why  I  do  not  in- 
troduce it  into  my  lectures,  and  I  trust  you  will  take 
it  as  my  apology  for  not  recommending  god-worsdiip 
in  home  colonies." 

This,  as  far  as  I  can  tax  my  memory,  is  the  literal 
of  my  reply,  which  was  cheered  throughout.  I  only 
mention  this  because  otherwise  it  is  very  likely  little 
would  have  been  said  about  me  in  the  Chronicle.  The 
great  majority  of  a  very  good  meeting  felt  the  natu- 
ral force  of  the  position  before  them.  In  fact,  as  all 
thinking  men  and  women  must  have  done,  th  y  had 
no  doubt  often  felt  as  I  did,  but  had  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  expressing  their  feelings  unreservedly. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  was  meant  by  the 
words  "  wretch"  and  "  miscreant ;''  when  applied  to 
many  persons  known  during  the  French  revolution 
— the  terms  have  often  filled  me  with  a  horror  of 
them.  But  now,  having  spoken,  with  perhaps  un- 
usual earnestness,  in  defence  of  true,  unsullied  mo- 
rality, I  rind  the  same  terms  applied  to  me,  1  begin 
to  guess  they  are  employed  to  mean  heterodoxy  ra- 
ther than  vice. 

I  hope  to  hold  a  Public  Meeting  in  the  same  place, 
to  reply  to  this  same  rev.  gent,  and  his  Chronicle,  and 
take  into  consideration  "the  case  of  Mr.  Charles 
Southwell.  G.  J.  H. 
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ANOTHER  PROSECUTION  FOR, 
BLASPHEMY! 

Arrest  of  the   Second  Priest  of  the 

"  Oracle." 

Again  the  duty  has  devolved  upon  me  of 
announcing  to  the  readers  of  the  Oracle  and 
the  public  the  apprehension  and  committal 
of  another  of  my  friends,  for  the  same  inde- 
finable and  imaginary  offence  —  blasphemy  ! 
Again  have  I  to  record  the  active  existence 
of  the  same  demoniacal  spirit  which  actuated 
the  primitive  Christians  in  their  persecutions 
of  the  Pagans  and  heretics  ;  and  which  has 
passed  in  an  uninterrupted  line  from  that 
time  to  the  present  in  the  blood  and  brains  of 
the  accursed  sects  professing  Christianity  ! 

"What  else  could  be  expected  of  men  who 
deify  a  real  or  imaginary  individual,  a  com- 
pound of  ambition  and  folly,  of  mock  humility 
and  rampant  tyranny ;  who,  though  called 
the  "  Prince  of  Peace,"  declared  he  came  to 
bring  a  sword  into  the  world  ?  This  hellish 
mission  he  performed  to  perfection,  for  never 
since  bis  time  has  blood  and  misery  ceased  to 
flow  from  his  dogmas  and  mysteries.  The 
life-blood  of  humanity  has  gushed  in  torrents, 
manuring  and  enriching  the  earth,  in  all  ages 
— for  religion  !  Sighs  innumerable,  and 
tears  of  anguish,  in  quantity  not  to  be  com- 
puted, have  resulted  from  the  same  source, 
sufficient  to  melt  the  obdurate  feelings  of  any 
being  composed  of  aught  short  of  the  damna- 
bly hateful  passions  which  Wind  fanaticism 
has  given  to  its  god  !  Men,  says  Bishop 
Warburton,  have  made  themselves  gods  after 
man's  image,  taking  the  worst  specimens 
they  could  find — themselves. 

The  last  number  contained  an  article  from 
Mr.  Holyoake,  respecting  a  lecture  de- 
livered by  him  in  Cheltenham,  upon  Home 
Colonization,  Poor  Laws,  &c,  and  an  account 
of  some  remarks  made  at  the  close,  in  answer 
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to  a  question.  These  remarks,  it  would  ap- 
pear, by  the  following  extract  from  the  Chel- 
tenham Chronicle,  led  to  his  arrest  on  Thurs- 
day night  last,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  public 
meeting  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  : — 

Holyoake  the  Blasphemous  Socialist  Lecturer. — In 
reference  to  a  paragraph  lehich  appeared  in  the 
last  Chronicle,  regarding  this  monster,  the  magis- 
trates read  the  article  alluded  to,  and  expressed  their 
opinion  that  it  teas  a  clear  case  of  blasphemy.  In 
order  to  check  the  further  progress  of  his  pernicious 
doctrines,  the  superintendent  of  police  was  ordered  to 
use  every  exertion  to  bring  him  to  justice. 

u  After  the  audience  had  retired  (says  the 
CheltenhamFreePress)  Sup. Russell  intimated 
to  the  lecturer,  that  he  had  been  ordered 
by  the  magistrates  to  bring  him  before  them, 
but  he  had  no  warrant.  Mr.  Holyoake 
said  he  would  go  with  him  peaceably,  and 
walked  down  arm-in-arm  with  a  friend  to 
the  station  house,  Superintendent  Russell  fol- 
lowing behind."  The  same  paper  contains 
an  excellent  account  of  the  meeting,  as  well 
as  some  liberal  comments  upon  the  arrest  by 
the  editor. 

Writing  to  me  from  the  police  station,  Mr. 
H.  says,  "  The  meeting  at  which  I  spoke  till 
half-past  ten,  was  enthusiastic.  It  was  twelve 
o'clock  when  I  was  lodged  here." 

The  subjoined  account  of  his  committal  is 
extracted 

From  Tlie  Cheltenham  Free  Press. 

COMMITTAL  OF  A  SOCIALIST  LECTURER  ON 

A  CHARGE  OF  BLASPHEMY. 

George  Jacob  Holyoake  was  charged  with 
blasphemy.     Mr.  Bubb  appeared  for  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  Bubb. — I  attend  to  prefer  the  charge  of  blas- 
phemy, and  I  shall  take  my  stand  on  the  common 
unwritten  law  of  the  land.  There  have  been  a  va- 
rity  of  statutes  passed  for  punishing  blasphemy,  but 
these  statutes  in  no  respect  interfere  with  the  com- 
mon unwritten  law.  Any  person  who  denies  the  ex- 
istence or  providence  of  god,  is  guilty  of  blasphemy, 
and  the  law  has  annexed  to  that  offence  imprison- 
ment, corporal  punishment,  and  tine.  I  shall  give 
evidence  of  the  facts,  and  I  shall  ask  that  he  be 
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cdmnntted  for  trial,  or  required  to  find  bail  for  his 
appearance.  The  offence  is  much  aggravated  by 
his  having  put  forth  a  placard,  announcing  a  lecture 
on  a  subject  completely  innocent,  and  having  got 
together  a  number  of  persons,  has  given  utterance  to 
those  sentiments  which  arc  an  insult  to  god  and  man. 

James  Bartram. — I  am  a  compositor  ;  on  the  21th 
of  May,  I  attended  a  lecture  which  was  delivered  at 
the  Mechanic's  Institution,  in  this  town  ;  it  was  just 
after  the  clock  struck  nine  in  the  evening ;  about 
100  persons  were  present,  or  more  ;  there  were  some 
women  and  a  few  lads  ;  from  a  placard  over  the  door 
I  understood  the  lecture  was  on  "  Home  Coloniza- 
tion ;  the  Poor  Laws,  and  Emigration  superseded  ;  " 
I  did  not  take  notice  whether  it  was  stated  who  the 
lecture  would  be  given  by  ;  when  I  went  into  the 
room  that  gentleman  (prisoner)  was  lecturing  ;  a 
question  was  put  to  him  by  a  person  whose  name  I 
understood  was  Maitland  ;  that  question  had  refer- 
ence to  our  duty  to  god ;  the  prisoner  made  some 
remarks,  which  I  can't  of  course  recollect,  as  I  was 
not  paying  sufficient  attention  to  the  first  he  said ; 
he  stated  he  thought  the  people  of  this  country  were 
too  poor  to  have  any  religion ;  he  stated  he  was  of 
no  religion  at  all ;  he  stated  he  did  not  believe  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  a  god  ;  that  he  would  have  the 
deity  served  the  same  as  the  government  served  the 
subalterns — place  him  on  half-pay  ;  there  was  a 
general  expression  of  applause ;  I  heard  no  expres- 
sion to  the  contrary  ;  there  was  cheering  at  the  end 
of  his  sentence. 

Cross-examined. — I  am  sure  you  used  the  word 
u  thing  ;  *'  what  you  stated  was  after  the  man  Mait- 
land asked  the  question. 

William  HenryPearce. — I  am  a  printer;  I  attend- 
ed on  the  24th  of  May  a  lecture  that  took  place  at 
the  Mechanic's  Institution,  Cheltenham,  a  little  after 
9  ;  I  should  think  there  Were  upwards  of  100  persons 
present,  men,  women,  and  boys  ;  I  was  induced  to 
go  in  by  a  person  named  Russell  telling  me  there 
was  a  lecture ;  I  saw  a  placard  over  the  door ;  I 
scarcely  noticed  it ;  I  think  I  saw  the  word  "Coloni- 
zation ;"  the  prisoner  was  lecturing  when  I  went  in  ; 
I  heard  Maitland  say  the  lecturer  had  said  a  good 
deal  about  teaching  man  his  duty  towards  his  fellow, 
but  he  had  not  said  anything  about  teaching  him  his 
duty  towards  god ;  the  prisoner  made  some  remarks 
about  education,  and  having  rooms  for  teaching  the 
children  in  this  colony,  and  h e  said  for  his  part  he 
thought  the  people  of  this  country  ought  not  to  have 
any  religion,  for  they  were  too  poor ;  he  spoke  of 
how  many  millions  it  cost ;  he  said,  "  For  my  part, 
I  am  of  no  religion  at  all ;"  he  made  some  other  re- 
marks which  I  do  not  recollect;  he  said  those  who 
professed  religion wew  worshippers  of  Mammon  ;  he 
said,  to  the  best  of  my  belief  "  For  my  part  I  don't 
believe  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  god  ;"  I  firmly  be- 
lieve he  used  the  word  "  thing  ;"  when  he  was  speak- 
ing of  the  people  of  this  country  being  too  poor,  he 
said,  "  If  I  could  have  my  way  I'd  place  the  deity  on 
half-pay  in  the  same  way  as  the  government  do  the 
subaltern  officers." 

Holyoake. — I  should  wish  to  ask  whether  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  take  persons  from  their  homes  without 
authority  and  without  a  warrant? 

Mr.  Capper. — I  believe  any  person  in  that  assem- 
bly had  a  right  to  take  you  without  a  warrant. 
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Cross-examined.  —  My  motive  for  going  was  I 
thought  it  was  a  political  lecture  ;  to  the  best  of  my 
belief  you  said  "  the  people  of  this  country  ought  not 
to  have  any  religion  ;"  you  said  you  were  no  religion  ; 
I  can't  state  what  reasons  you  gave  for  your  state- 
ments in  answer  to  Maitland. 

Pearce.  —  After  the  lecture  was  concluded,  the 
chairman  said  any  person  might  ask  any  question 
of  the  lecturer ;  and  Maitland  got  up. 

Bartram  recalled. — The  lecturer  was  endeavour- 
ing to  show  that  there  ought  to  be  a  universal  toler- 
ation of  religious  principles,  and  those  who  were  in 
those  Communities  might  or  might  not  have  a  re- 
ligion, and  he  for  himself  claimed  the  same  privilege. 

Mr.  Overbury. — Whether  you  are  of  no  religion  is 
very  little  to  us,  but  your  attempts  to  propagate  the 
sentiments  that  there  is  no  god  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce disorder  and  confusion,  and  is  a  breach  of  the 
peace. 

Mr.  Capper. — It  is  not  only  wickedness,  but  folly ; 
no  heathen  in  the  worl  d  denies  the  existence  of  a  god. 

Holyoake. — I  am  not  allowed  to  argue  it? 

He  was  ordered  to  enter  into  his  own  recognizan- 
ces of  .i'lOO,  and  find  two  sureties  in  ^50,  to  answer 
the  charge  at  the  sessions. 

Mr.  Henry  Fry  and  Mr.  Partridge  offered  them- 
selves as  bail,  but  Mr.  Bubb  applied  to  have  twenty- 
four  hours'  notice  given  of  bail,  which  the  bench 
agreed  to . 

A  friend  of  Mr.  H.'s  writing  from  Chelten- 
ham, furnishes  these  additional  particulars  : 

"  Friday  evening. — Mr.  Holyoake  has  just 
been  sent  to  Gloucester,  handcuffed  between 
two  policemen !  It  was  their  intention  to 
make  him  walk,  but  we  interfered,  and  he 
has  ridden.'' — And  in  another  letter  just  re- 
ceived, that  u  When  the  evidence  was  finish- 
ed, the  magistrates  took  it  upon  them  to  lec- 
ture Mr.  H. ;  Mr.  Capper  asserting  that  his 
conduct  was  dictated  by  a  feeling  of  bravado, 
and  should  like  to  hear  him  say  there  was  no 
god  on  a  death-bed,  and  he  would  then  call 
him  a  bold  many 

These  proceedings  are  even  more  disgrace- 
ful than  those  connected  with  the  arrest  of 
Charles  Southwell  in  Bristol.  Here 
is  an  individual  arrested  without  a  warrant, 
for  an  alleged  offence  committed  nine  days 
previously,  during  which  time  it  must  have 
been  well  known  to  the  parties  in  office,  at 
whose  instigation  it  took  place,  that  the  of- 
fender would  visit  Cheltenham  again  in  a 
certain  period. 

It  would  appear  from  Mr.  H.'s  remarks  of 
last  week,  that  a  reverend  gentleman  is  at 
the  bottom  of  this  righreous  affair,  and  that, 
too,  the  saintly,  but  fashionable,  parson  of 
Cheltenham,  the  Rev.  Francis  Close,  the 
denouncer  of  music  meetings,  &c.  "  The 
greater  the  saint,  the  greater  the  rogue." 
This  "  March-hare  of  the  church,"  as  Chas. 
Southwell  called  him,*  is  the  individual  who 
said  that  "  The  more  a  man  is  advanced  in 
human  knowledge,  the  more  is  he  opposed  to 
religion,  and  the  more  deadly  enemy  is  he  to 
*  No.  7,  p.  59. 
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the  truth  of  god !''  How  perfectly  in  keep-  I 
ing  with  such  an  opinion  is  the  assertion  that 
there  were  in  the  employ  of  the  editor  of  the 
Cheltenham  Chronicle  (called  this  same  rev. 
gent.'s  paper)  three  persons  "  ready  to  verify 
on  oath"  [their  words  were  not  to  be  credited ; 
parsons  believe  none  but  swearers,  though 
the  "  Jew  Book"  says,  "  swear  not  at  all  "] 
the  correctness  of  the  statements  made  by  the 
editor,  the  greater  part  of  which  Mr.  H. 
showed  to  be  a  lie  ;  and  to  which  statement 
one  of  the  said  veracious  authorities  would 
not  swear  positively,  but  said  "  to  the  best  of 
my  belief,"  &c.  Upon  the  mere  belief  of  a 
man — used  to  do  the  dirty  work  of  his  inter- 
ested employers — that  another  expressed  cer- 
tain theological  opinions,  the  latter  is  com- 
mitted to  a  prison  and  treated  like  a  felon 
against  whose  criminality  there  is  not  a  sha- 
dow of  doubt ;  for  it  is  usual  in  cases  of  felony 
to  discharge  or  remand  the  suspected  party, 
when  the  evidence  is  not  of  a  positive  nature. 

The  motto  of  Saint  Francis,  of  Cheltenham, 
being  that  "  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous 
thing,"  he  acts  upon  the  "better-to-be-safe" 
principle,  and  employs  those  only  who  have 
none  ;  doubtless  from  the  impression  that  the 
possession  of  virtue  is  in  the  proportion  of  the 
absence  of  knowledge.  But  herein  he  either 
forgets  or  wilfully  closes  his  eyes  to  the  fact, 
that  the  possession  of  information  sufficient 
to  see  this  supposed  fact  by  himself,  entitles 
him  to  high  rank  among  the  dangerous  and 
worthless  character  of  society.  The  three 
disgraces  of  whom  he  speaks  would  doubtless 
swear  to  anything  for  which  they  were  paid, 
holding  their  situations  upon  such  tenure  ; 
being  found  of  great  use,  no  doubt,  as  spies 
upon  the  liberals  of  the  town. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  three 
parties  from  one  firm,  and  that  not  a  very 
extensive  one,  evidently  opposed  to  anything 
like  socialism,  should  have  attended  a  lecture 
upon  "  Home  Colonization,''  wherein  there 
was  not  much  probability  that  theology  would 
be  touched  upon,  unless  introduced  by  question- 
ing at  the  conclusion  ;  which,  singularly 
enough,  took  place,  and  very  probably  formed 
a  part  of  the  plan.  Unless  one  of  the  trio 
was  a  reporter,  I  can  speak  from  pretty  ex- 
tensive experience  in  these  matters,  it  is 
somewhat  unusual  for  journeymen  to  furnish 
editors  with  reports  of  lectures  or  public  meet- 
ings, voluntarily  ;  the  intimacy  between  the 
two  parties  not  generally  leading  to  such  re- 
sults. But  supposing  one  to  be  a  reporter, 
the  other  two  would  still  appear  to  have  gone 
as  witnesses. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  the  police  were 
"ordered  to  use  every  exertion  to  bring  him 
(Mr.  H.)  to  justice,5'  and  yet  they  allow  him 
to  attend  a  public  meeting,  and  speak  there 
for  some  time  (when  he  might  have  again 
blasphemed)  and  never  attempt  to  interfere 
with  him.     This:  fact,  to  my  mind,  is  conclu- 
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sive,  that  they  delayed  his  arrest  in  the  hope 
that  he  would,  by  reiterating  his  former 
opinions,  or  by  defending  them,  furnish  a  bet- 
ter pretext  for  his  detention.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  revive  the  question  of  "  the  ex- 
istence of  deity,  but  Mr.  Holyoake  declined 
entering  into  the  question  at  that  time  as  the 
meeting  was  called  for  another  object." 

Query. — Is  the  person  who  induced  Pearce 
to  attend  the  lecture  the  same  with  the  su- 
perintendent ?  The  coincidence  is  singular, 
if  not  so. 

The  sapient  Mr.  Capper  believed  any  per- 
son had  a  right  to  arrest  the  prisoner  without 
a  warrant,  and  upon  his  belief  he  does  not 
scruple  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  send  a  couple  of  blue-coated 
ruffians  to  drag  an  "  unresisting  youth  *  be- 
fore him,  whom  he  insulted  and  disgusted 
with  his  ignorance  and  want  of  decency.  "  No 
heathen  in  the  world,"  said  this  Midas,  "de- 
nies the  existence  of  a  god,"  and  for  this 
reason  he  thinks  it  "  not  only  wickedness  but 
folly  "  to  dispute  it.  Henceforward  philo- 
sophy must  be  tested  by  ignorance,  and  that 
only  be  considered  true  which  the  heathen  will 
admit.  I  would  suggest  the  test  being  ap- 
plied to  Christianity,  and  acted  upon. 

The  following  is  from  the  editor's  remarks 
in  the  Free  Press : — "  A  young  man,  named 
Holyoake,  who  had  become  embittered 
against  "  religionists  "  through  the  imprison- 
ment  of  a  friend  who  avowed  atheistical  prin- 
ciples, publicly  denied,  in  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion, his  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  god. 
Such  an  avowal  called  for  a  visit  from  some 
minister  of  religion,  to  reason  and  converse 
with  him,  in  order  that  he  might  be  convinced 
that  there  is  a  god  who  ruleth  over  all,  and 
that  the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  holy,  just,  and 
right.  Such  was  not  the  course  adopted,  but 
policemen  were  despatched  to  bring  the  un- 
resisting youth  before  the  civil  magistrates, 
and  he  is  now  committed  to  take  his  trial  for 
the  offence,  and  his  punishment  will  probably 
be  a  long  term  of  imprisonment.  And  is  this 
calculated  to  soften  his  heart  ?  No.  His 
sense  of  the  injustice  which  he  endures  will 
harden  him  in  unbelief,  and  he  »ili  walk  forth 
from  his  dungeon  with  his  heart  steeled  against 
conviction,  and  with  a  stronger  determina- 
tion than  ever  to  obtain  converts  to  his  mode 
of  thinking.  Oh  !  when  will  Christians  cease 
to  act  as  though  they  disbelieved  the  power 
of  those  doctrines  they  profess  ?  " 

Dismissing  the  idea  of  malice  aforethought, 
and  looking  upon  it  as  unpremeditated,  how 
like  a  well-paid  son  of  the  "scarlet  whore,'' 
is  the  resort  to  physical  force  instead  of  ar- 
gument ;  to  the  brutal  instruments  of  magis- 
terial tyranny,  instead  of  the  influence  of  the 
holy  ghost ;  to  the  dungeon,  instead  cf  the 
church  !  Do  those  in  authority  imagine  they 
will  ever  be  allowed  the  exclusive  use  of 
physical  force,  and  that  the  insulted  and  in 
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jured  multitude  will  not,  at  no  distant  period, 
turn  and  rend  them  ?  Do  they  imagine  that 
the  examples  of  violence  they  so  industriously 
set,  will  not  be  copied,  and  practised  upon 
the  teachers  ? 

Every  prosecution  for  blasphemy,  by  pro- 
ducing feelings  of  disgust  and  indignation  in 
the  minds  of  the  intelligent  members  of  society, 
and  in  its  re-action  upon  the  public  mind, 
obliges  bigotry  to  moderate  its  fury,  and  re- 
strain its  thirst  for  freemen's  blood  !  Every 
gross  outrage  against  the  common  rights  of 
humanity,  by  the  surpliced  bandits  that  in- 
fest society,  or  in  support  of  their  interests, 
proves  the  absolute  necessity,  if  we  ever  ex- 
pect to  emancipate  ourselves  and  our  children, 
of  declaring  war,  uncompromising  and  exter- 
minating to  the  altar  and  the  priest !  Aye, 
even  war  to  the  knife  ! 

Those  who  would  be  free,  themselves  must 
strike  the  blow ! 

The  enemies  of  tyranny,  and  friends  and 
advocates  of  freedom  of  expression,  are  again 
called  upon  to  exert  themselves,  as  they  did 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  SouTHWELL,with  the  cer- 
tainty that  similar  good  will  be  the  result ; 
and  that  the  means  taken  to  stop  these  opi- 
nions only  accelerate  their  diffusion. 

No  sooner  was  Mr.  H.  arrested  than  an 
order  was  sent  by  a  party  at  Cheltenham,  to 
a  bookseller,  for  a  large  supply  of  the  chief 
atheistical  and  Infidel  works,  which  was  im- 
mediately supplied.  Thus,  books  which 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  heard  of  for 
months  or  years,  are  now  generally  diffused 
iu  an  important  and  extensive  locality;  and 
through  the  channel  which  is  opened  a  con- 
stant and  healthy  stream  of  knowledge  will 
not  cease  to  flow. 

One  word  at  parting,  every  exertion  made 
in  Southwell's  cause  should  be  trebled  on 
the  present  occasion,  for  Holyoake  **  has  given 
hostages  to  fortune" — having  a  wife  and  two 
children ;  whereas  his  friend  had  neither. 
The  last  remarks  made  by  G.  J.  H.,  on 
Thursday  evening  last,  were  to  the  following 
effect:— 

I  have  always  found  a  greatdeal  of  kindness  and 
courtesy  in  this  room.  Should  anything  happen 
to  me  it  is  not  unlikely  attempts  will  be  made  to 
traduce  my  moral  character.  I  have  a  wife  and 
two  children  of  whom  I  am  fond.  If  I  have  periled 
my  liberty  it  is  not  without  knowing  the  truth  of 
those  principles.  Wc  have  attended  meetings  •  I 
want  to  know  whether  the  principles  of  liberty 
exist  as  they  are  talked  about,  and  I  have  taken 
up  the  pen  of  Charles  Southwell  ;  I  believe  my 
wife  would  take  a  pleasure  in  my  suffering  if  she 
knew  it  was  caused  by  my  daring  to  be  an  honest 
man. 

w.  c. 


Tia  the  saint's  godly  maxim  to  beg  for  the  pelf 
In  behalf  of  the  poor,  and  then  keep  it  himself. 
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XVI. 
"  In  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  organic  life, 
they  had  a  classification  and  structure  of  their 
own,  often  not  the  same  we  now  behold ;  but  it 
was  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  same  class  of 
agencies  were  concerned  in  influencing  their  forms 
and  modes  of  life." — PHILLIPS,  on  Fossils. 

In  my  last,  I  gave  Cuvier's  and  Grant's 
classification  of  the  existing  animal  king- 
dom, which  will  be  found  of  great  value 
to  the  reader  in  considering  the  gradation 
and  classification  of  extinct  animals,  or 
what  are  generally  called  fossils,  found  in 
the  earth's  strata. 

At  the  commencement  of  my  labours  (in 
No.  9)  I  stated  my  conviction,  that  animals 
were  originally  produced  from  the  earth  in 
consequence  of  a  favourable  condition  of 
matter  at  the  time,  and  that  their  lives  were 
subsequently  sustained  from  the  same  rea- 
son ;  but  that  whenever  any  material  al- 
teration of  the  locality  in  which  certain 
animals  resided  took  place,  they  either  ac- 
commodated themselves  to  the  different 
circumstances,  or  became  extinct.  This 
opinion  or  hypothesis,  the  arguments  and 
illustrations  I  shall  now  bring  forward, 
in  connection  with  the  discoveries  of  geology 
will,  I  think,  fully  substantiate,  or  at  any 
rate  amply  support.  In  fact,  an  unbiassed 
examination  of  fossil  remains,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  state  of  the  earth  at  the 
period  of  their  animated  existence,  and  the 
changes  which  took  place  when  they  would 
appear  to  have  been  destroyed,  must  lead 
to  such  conclusion. 

At  one  time,  we  find   the  earth  unfitted 
for  the  existence  of  any  condition  of  animal 
or  vegetable  life,  the  matter  then  consoli- 
dated having  evidently  been  subjected  to  so 
great  a  heat  as  to  melt  or  fuse  it,  and  is 
thence  called  the  plutonic  series,  consisting 
of  the  various  granites.     To  these  succeed 
deposits  which  may  have  contained  organ- 
ised forms,  but  from  their  proximity  to  the 
former  series  they  have  been  so  changed  as 
to  obliterate  their  remains.     The  next,  or 
transition  series,  being  further  removed  from 
these  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  ap- 
parently fitted  for  the  support  of  life,  is  found 
to  contain  plants  and  animals.     And  as  we 
proceed  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  strata, 
so  do  we  find  the  life-producing  and  life- 
sustaining  properties  of  the  strata  increased  ; 
or,  if  this  be  not  the  case,  we  have  evidence 
of  a  gradual  increase  in  the  varieties  of  or- 
ganised matter,   and  an  approximation  to 
those  forms  which  now  inhabit  our  sphere. 
The   following   extract    from   a    lecture 
delivered  a  few  weeks  since,   by  Professor 
Phillips,  at  the  Manchester  Royal  Institu- 
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tion,  beautifully  illustrates  my  views,  and 
is  valuable  as  showing  the  heavy  blows  the 
progress  of  science  is  dealing  to  superstition 
generally,  and  more  particularly  to  the 
Mosaic  creatorial  folly.     He  says  : 

But,  in  reference  to  the  causes  which  govern 
organic  life,  in  reference  to  the  degree  in  which  these 
operate  in  a  given  time,  it  was  tolerably  apparent 
from  the  magnitude  of  some  of  the  dislocations  which 
have  affected  thousands  of  feet  in  height,  and  an 
immense  extent  of  area— and  it  appeared  to  be  clear 
from  the  evidence  as  to  change  of  climate  over  a 
large  surface  of  the  ancient  globe,  derived  from  the 
.study  of  organic  remains — that  the  conditions  under 
which  these  causes  influenced  life,  and  those  in- 
fluences and  agencies  of  the  aqueous  and  igneous 
rocks  were  different  in  the  ancient  world  from  what 
we  now  behold ;  and  accordingly,  it  was  probable 
therefore  that  the  rate  of  progress  must  also  be  dif- 
ferent. Now,  upon  this  view,  two  speculations 
seemed  naturally  to  arise : — Should  we  have  the 
present  state  of  the  earth,  its  temperature,  and  the 
aspect  of  organic  life,  as  one  of  a  circle  of  changes 
which  there  may  have  been  previously  to  it,  in 
which  some  may  be  more  violent  than  others  ?  Or 
shall  we  suppose  that  the  evidence  leads  to  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion,  and,  instead  of  geological  pheno- 
mena forming  a  circle,  regard  them  as  flowing  on  in 
a  series,  having  something  like  a  beginning,  and 
tracing  a  series  of  alterations  from  the  most  ancient 
times  to  the  present  ?  First,  in  reference  to  the 
grand  distinction  between  the  stratified  and  unstra- 
tified  rocks,  the  evidence  was,  that  below  all  the 
stratified  rocks  there  was  a  very  extensive  system  of 
rocks  produced  by  heat,  but  not  such  as  any  volca- 
nns  were  now  producing ;  and  not  only  did  that 
ancient  period  produce  a  far  greater  mass,  but  the 
rocks  produced  by  heat  appear  to  underlie  all  the 
stratified  rocks,  and  were  subject  to  fusion  in  con- 
sequence, as  was  supposed,  of  the  communication 
of  heat  from  the  interior  of  the  earth.  Another  fact 
was,  that  the  most  ancient  stratified  rocks  very  un- 
equivocally showed  themselves  derived  from  the 
disintegration  of  the  igneous  rocks ;  those  parts 
having  been  aggregated  in  water.  This  looked  like 
the  beginning  of  a  series.  The  millstone  grit  was 
evidently  a  rock  derived  from  disintegrated  granite, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  the  sandstone  rocks,  if 
.melted  again,  would  form  a  granite.  Perhaps  it  was 
hardly  worth  making  a  supposition  aboiit,  unless 
the  fact  was  found  largely  existing  in  nature.  But 
,he  had  shown  the  probability  that  there  was  an  ori- 
ginal condition  of  things  totally  different,  in  which 
the  rocks,  formed  by  the  action  of  heat,  were  disin- 
tegrated, and  again  aggregated  and  deposited  in  new 
forms  by  the  action  and  influences  of  water.  As  to 
organic  life,  he  had  shown  that  plants  and  animals 
had  formed  several  series  of  creations  ;  that  we  were 
able  to  class  them  into  several  successive  groups  of 
life  ;  and  it  was  very  interesting  to  know  that  those 
lowest  in  the  series  were  the  most  unlike  existing 
types,  and  that  most  of  the  plants  and  animals  of 
the  lowest  parts  of  the  series  were  extinct ;  their 
general  conformation  unlike  what  we  now  behold, 
(tnd  we  could  truce  a  certain  order  of  change  ;  not  like 
that  of  repetition,  moving  in  a  circle,  but  rather  such 
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as  would  belong  to  a  series.  We  trace  these  forms 
of  organic  life  rising  higher  and  higher,  till  we 
could  connect  the  whole  in  one  general  classifica- 
tion. This  looked  like  a  series  and  not  a  circle. 
Anotfcer  thing  looked  still  more  important  in  this 
particular  consideration,  viz.,  the  numbers  of  these 
organic  remains.  He  had  shown  that  in  the  lowest 
rocks,  in  a  hundred  feet  of  thickness,  there  were 
perhaps  two  or  three  species  of  shells ;  in  the  next 
above  them,  four  or  five  ;  in  the  next  they  increased 
to  eight  or  ten  ;  and,  in  the  tertiary  series,  he  thought 
they  exceeded  140  species.  These  lowest  were  not 
disturbed,  but  well  preserved  amongst  the  rocks, 
yet  showing  that  the  circumstances  of  then  existing 
nature  permitted  but  few  species  of  organic  life  ;  yet 
they  continually  augmented,  till,  in  the  upper  parts 
of  the  series,  the  numbers  of  species  became  ex- 
tremely large  ;  showing  that,  at  that  period,  circum- 
stances were  extremely  favourable  to  organic  life. 
Then,  as  to  the  forms  of  plants  and  animals,  those 
found  in  the  upper  series  were  most  like  what  we 
have  now ;  so  that  the  present  aspect  of  the  earth 
was  most  like  the  most  recent  change.  Below  these 
last  the  strata  were  of  vast  thickness,  and  in  these 
were  no  traces  of  life  ;  not  that  they  were  peculiarly 
unfit  to  preserve  them,  quite  the  contrary.  He 
would  only,  in  conclusion,  venture  to  place  before 
his  audience,  in  a  very  few  words,  the  causes  ac- 
cording to  which  a  great  number  of  geologists  think, 
when  fully  worked  out,  we  might  have  a  tolerably 
clear  knowledge  of  the  series  of  these  phenomena, 
and  their  way  of  influence.  If  we  first  consider  the 
fact  proved,  that  over  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
northern  zones  of  the  world,  during  a  large  portion 
of  time  when  the  stratified  rocks  were  accumulated, 
there  was  a  high  temperature  both  on  the  land  and 
on  the  sea.  If,  further,  we  consider  that,  in  the 
breaking  up  of  the  crust  of  the  globe,  the  enormous 
effects  of  which  operation  were  connected  with  the 
action  of  heat,  and  below  all  the  stratified  rocks 
there  are  proofs  of  the  existence  of  immense  masses 
of  igneous  rock;  these  considerations  would  link 
themselves  into  one  general  scale  of  speculation — 
that  the  earth  must  originally  have  been  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  body  so  highly  heated,  that  neither  the 
atmosphere  nor  the  water  (if  water  existed  at  all) 
would  be  fit  for  organic  life  ;  and  that,  as  the  globe 
cooled  down,  both  the  atmosphere  and  water  might 
acquire  a  condition  more  and  more  favourable  con- 
tinually to  the  development  of  organic  life  ;  so  that 
the  temperature,  still  going  on  cooling  and  breaking 
up  the  bed  of  the  sea,  dividing  the  ma's  of  water 
into  land,  there  would  be  introduced  upon  the  globe 
that  great  variety  of  climates  and  combinations  of 
circumstances  which  did  not  obtain  in  the  earliest 
periods.  That  view,  if  worked  out,  would  be  found 
exceedingly  interesting  and  fruitful  of  results— 
much  more  so  than  was  at  present  supposed.  This, 
he  might  mention,  was  a  view  not  thought  unfa- 
vourably of  by  astronomers,  but  rather  the  contrary. 
However,  there  was- this  general  speculation  thrown 
out,  in  the  hope  that  eventually  the  facts  might  be 
thus  united.  He  believed  that  we  had  to  pass 
through  long  periods  of  time  before  the  establishment 
of  any  one  general  view  a3  the  explanation  of  this 
long  series  of  phenomena. 

Another  important  feature  in  Ihk;  hives- 
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ligation  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is 
this:  not  only  does  geology  prove  that  in 
no  one  instance  in  the  petrified  world  are 
superior  organisms,  as  they  are  termed, 
found  unconnected  with  inferior  ones,  as 
stated  by  me  in  page  159;  which,  I  con- 
tend, is  an  argument  against  creations,  for 
we  do  not  find  a  coach-maker,  when  he  has 
to  build  a  nobleman's  carnage,  begin  by 
making  a  mud  cart  or  pair  of  trucks. 
But  that,  taking  the  whole  series  of  depo- 
sitions, from  the  granites  to  the  diluvial 
of  the  tertiary,  it  would  appear  that  the 
lowest  or  simplest  organisms  in  the  animal 
scale,  existed  in  greater  numbers  contem- 
poraneously with  the  lowest  strata  of  the 
geological  scale.  And  that  the  progress  of 
the  former  to  their  present  state  was  regulated 
and  determined  by  the  progress  of  the  latter. 

For  instance  :  in  the  grauwacke  or  transi- 
tion group,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  called 
the  "  lowest  fossiliferous  group,"  we  find  the 
polypus,  lily-encrinite,  trilobite,  &.c,  forming 
the  greater  portion  of  the  animal  remains  of 
the  period.  Many  of  these  belong  to  the 
lowest  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
one  of  the  most  politic  to  the  lowest  order 
but  one. 

Whether  or  not  I  am  justified  in  using  the 
terms  inferior  and  superior  in  relation  to  or- 
ganisations, is  not  worthy  of  consideration 
here ;  in  every  instance  1  have,  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  use  the  words  in  the  popular  senses, 
the  better  to  convey  my  ideas.  Although 
1  shall  begin  from  the  fossils  of  the  lowest 
stratum,  and  proceed  upwards  to  the  tertiary, 
the  following  table  will  be  found  of  service 
to  the  reader,  forming  an  appropriate  com- 
panion to  those  given  last  week,  and  scarcely 
to  be  dispensed  with  in  out  present  inquiry. 
FOSSILIFEROUS.  AQUEOUS. 
SUPERFICIAL. 


V >table  soil 

Peat  ..  .. 
Gravel  beda  . . 
Blue  clay  beds 


Remains  of  animals,  ma- 
ny of  which  still  exist. 


TERTIARY. 


Marl  beds      . . 
Fhelly  Millstone  . . 

Gypsum 

Coarse  limestone.. 
Plastic  clay  . . 


The  first  distinct  appear- 
ance of  mammalia. 


Similar 
Some  fishes 


SECONDARY. 

Chalk  Group. 

Chalk      

Greensand     .. 
Weald  clays..     .. 

Oolitic  Group. 

P«  H  'e     

S:.i  ,1    tones    . ,     . .     . .     Same  as  red  sandstone 

l.li!      m     •  ..  ••  ••  •• 

New  Krd  Sandstone'  Group. 

Varie  a  t,;d  mails 

Muse,,?,    kalk 

Wiri-v  '  id  sandstones 
20b 


New  Bed  Sandstone. 

Zechstein      Iguanodon 

Red  conglomerate       ..       Pterodactyle 
Rock  salt      Tortoises 

Carboniferous  Group. 

Coal        „      . 

Sandstone      Zoophytes 

Shale  Mollusca 

Mountain  lime"stone    '.'.      Crustacea 
Old  red  sandstone       ..       *ew  hshes 
TRANSITION. 
Grauwacke  Group. 

Grauwacke l^yyi 

Clavey  and sandy  slates      ^[icnmt^ 

™  l  ,,..., *  e~  „;Vr  _  Ammonites,  nautili 

or  lowest  iossmlerous      ,r  .,  ...        ' 
Iruobites 

NON-FOSSILIFEROUS. 

PRIMARY. 

Inferior  Stratified  Series.  Metamorphic. 

Clay  slate      

Mica  slate      

Primitive  limestone    . . 

Protogine       

Gneiss 


Ichthyosaurus 
Plesiosaunu 


PLUTONIC.  Granites. 

Granite,  in  varieties    . . 

Tlie  table  reads  from  the  bottom  upwards. 

Commencing  then  with  the  transition  series, 
composed  of  the  grauwacke  group,  we  first 
find  vegetable  and  animal  remains.  The 
former  consist  of  algae,  or  sea  weeds,  showing 
that  seas  like  our  own  then  existed ;  some 
land  plants  of  simple  structure,  as  ferns 
and  club  mosses,  are  also  found,  showing 
the  flora  of  the  era  to  have  been  of  a 
very  simple  kind,  and  suited  to  live  in 
marshy  grounds.  Amongst  the  animals 
there  were  abundance  of  polypi  resem- 
bling plants;  but  the  most  numerous  class 
consisted  of  shellfish,  possibly,  because  bet- 
ter calculated  for  preservation.  Also,  the 
lily-encrinite  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
radiated  tribes;  it  is  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  lily  resting  on  its  stalk,  "it  is 
supposed,"  says  Mr.  Gesner,  ''that  the  ani- 
mal resided  in  the  bottom  of  the  flower;  and 
those  portions  of  it  which  were  moveable, 
stood  stretched  out  like  arms  to  seize  its 
prey."  It  isaltogether  extinct,  and  has  been 
so  for  many  ages.  Of  the  shell -fish,  there 
were  the  ammonite  and  nautilus,  the  former 
receiving  its  name  from  the  curved  horn  on 
the  head  of  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Ammon; 
they  are  very  common,  and  are  called  iii 
some  parts  "snake  stones." 

The  trilobite,  another  of  the  early  species 
deserving  particular  attention,  is  now  ex- 
tinct, but  the  class  to  which  it  belongs  (Crus- 
tacea) serves  to  afford  some  knowledge  of  its 
habits.  "  The  trilobite  had  a  head  and  eyes, 
below  which  there  was  a  body  of  no  great 
length,  covered  with  shelly  plates  in  the 
manner  of  a  lobster's  tail,  and  terminating 
in  a  narrow  rounded  point.  It  is  supposed 
that  it  had  soft  paddles  to  make  way  through 
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the  water,  which  have  not  of  course  been  pre- 
served. But  the  most  interesting  feature  in 
the  trilobite  was  its  eyes,  of  which  several 
specimens  have  been  obtained  in  a  nearly 
entire  state.  The  eye  of  the  trilobite  has 
been  formed  with  400  spherical  lenses  in  se- 
parate compartments  on  the  surface  of  a 
cornea  projecting  conically  upwards,  so  that 
the  animal,  in  its  usual  place  at  the  bottoms 
of  waters,  could  see  every  thing  around.  As 
there  are  two  eyes,  one  of  the  sides  of  each 
would  have  been  useless,  as  it  could  only 
look  across  to  meet  the  vision  of  the  other; 
but  on  the  inner  sides  there  are  no  lenses, 
that  nothing  may,  in  accordance  with  a 
principle  observable  throughout  nature,  be 
throw  away.  It  is  found  that  in  the  serolis, 
a  surviving  kindred  genus,  the  eyes  are  con- 
structed on  exactly  the  same  principle,  except 
that  they  are  not  so  high,  which  seems  a 
proper  difference,  as  the  back  of  the  serolis 
is  lower,  and  presents  less  obstruction  to  the 
creature's  vision.  It  is  also  found  that  in 
all  the  trilobites  of  the  later  rocks,  the  eyes 
are  the  same." 

"  A  few  bones  of  fishes  have  been  found  in 
the  grauwacke  ;  but  some  obscurity  rests  on 
the  point.  If  such  really  have  been  the  case, 
the  remains  of  this  era  may  be  said  to  include 
specimens  of  all  the  four  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom — radiated,  jointed,  pulpy, 
and  verterbrated  animals,  or  radiata,  arti- 
culata,  mollusca,  and  vertabrata."* 

In  the  carboniferous  group  of  the  second- 
ary series,  the  animal  remains  are  much  the 
same  as  those  of  the  grauwacke.  The 
vegetable  remains  of  the  new  red  sandstone 
group  are  much  the  same  as  the  preceding ; 
but  in  the  department  of  animal,  when  we 
arrive  at  the  muschelkalk,  or  shell  limestone, 
we  find  a  great  difference,  leading  to  the 
supposition  that,  at  this  era  of  geological 
chronology,  "circumstances  had  arisen  chang- 
ing the  character  of  marine  life  over  cer- 
tain portions  of  Europe;  that  certain  ani- 
mals abounding  previously,  and  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  disappeared  never  to  reappear, 
at  least  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  our 
knowledge  of  organic  remains;'' f  and  that 
certain  new  forms  of  a  very  remarkable  kind 
were  added.  The  new  creatures  were  of 
such  a  class  as  we  might  expect  to  be  the 
first  added  to  the  few  specimens  of  fish  which 
had  hitherto  existed ;  they  were  of  the  class 
of  reptiles,  creatures  whose  organization 
places  them  next  in  the  scale  of  creation  to 
fish,  but  yet  below  the  higher  class  of  ani- 
mals which  bring  forth  their  young  alive  and 
nourish  them  by  suck  (mammalia).  The 
earth  was  as  yet  only  fit  to  be  a  partial  habi- 
tation to  creatures  breathing  its  atmosphere 
and  living  upon  its  productions.  It  is  sup- 
*  Chambers's  Information. 
+  De  la  Beetle's  Manual,  40S. 
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posed  to  have  been  under  so  high  a  temper- 
ature as  to  be  unsuitable  for  mammalia  : 
the  lands  which  existed  were  probably  low 
and  marshy,  with  a  hot,  moist  atmosphere, 
so  as  to  present  an  appropriate  field  of  exis- 
tence only  for  lizards,  crocodiles,  and  crea- 
tures of  similar  character.  It  is  also  to  be 
supposed  that  the  land  was  at  this  period 
undergoing  frequent  changes  and  convul- 
sions, so  that  only  a  class  of  creatures  to 
which  submersions  and  deluges  were  matters 
of  indifference,  could  reside  upon  it  without 
a  great  waste  cf  life.* 

"  When  we  see,"'  says  Dr.  Buckland, 
"  that  so  large  and  important  a  range  has 
been  assigned  to  reptiles  among  the  former 
population  of  our  planet,  we  cannot  but  re- 
gard with  feelings  of  new  and  unusual  interest 
the  comparatively  diminutive  existing  orders 
of  that  most  ancient  family  of  quadrupeds, 
with  the  very  name  of  which  we  usually  as- 
sociate a  sentiment  of  disgust.  We  shall 
view  them  with  less  contempt,  when  we  learn 
from  the  records  of  geological  history,  that 
there  was  a  time  when  reptiles  not  only  con- 
stituted the  chief  tenants  and  most  powerful 
possessors  of  the  earth,  but  extended  their 
dominion  also  over  the  waters  of  the  seas; 
and  that  the  annals  of  their  history  may  be 
traced  back  thousands  of  years  antecedent 
to  that  latest  point  in  the  progressive  stages 
of  animal  creation,  when  the  first  parents  of 
the  human  race  were  called  into  existence. ''f 

One  of  the  most  remarkable- of  these  rep- 
tiles has  received  the  name  of  ichthyosaurus 
(fish-lizard),  seven  species  of  which  have  been 
discovered.  The  head  is  like  a  crocodile's, 
body  like  a  fish,  with  four  paddles,  like 
those  of  the  whale  tribe,  instead  of  feet.  It 
is  mainly  allied  to  the  lizard  tribe,  but  com- 
bined in  itself  the  fish,  the  whale,  and  the 
ornithorynchus.".| 

"  As  the  form  of  the  vertabrse  by  which  it 
is  associated  with  the  class  of  fishes  seems  to 
have  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  rapid  motion  in  the  water  to  a  lizard 
inhabiting  the  element  of  fishes,  so  the  fur- 
ther adoption  of  a  structure  in  the  legs,  re- 
sembling the  paddles  of  a  whale,  was  super- 
added, in  order  to  convert  these  extremities 
into  powerful  fins.  The  still  further  addition 
of  a  furculaand  clavicles,  like  those  of  the 
ornithorynchus,  offers  a  third  and  not  less 
striking  example  of  selection  of  contrivances, 
to  enable  animals  of  one  class  to  live  in  the 
element  of  another  class."  § 

Such  deviations,  says   Chambers,   cannot 

be  considered     as   monstrosities;    they   are 

perfect  adaptations  of  a  creature  to  its  pur- 

*  Chambers's  Information. 

f  Bridgwater  Treatise,  i.  167. 

J  An  aquatic  of  New  Holland,  enabled  to  descend 
to  the  bottoms  of  water  to  search  for  food. 

§  Bridgwater  Treatise,  i.  185. 
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po*e=;  in  the  theatre  of  being.  Only  the 
spine  of  the  ichthyosaurus  as  yet  existed  in 
other  animals.  Its  head,  its  paddles,  and 
its  hreast-areh,  were  all  detached  parts  of 
future  animals.  How  strange  to  reflect,  that 
s;>me  of  these  contrivances  were  allowed  to 
become  extinct,  and,  as  it  were,  lost  to  nature, 
and  ultimately,  after  a  long  interval,  were 
revived  in  connection  with  new  creatures! 

These  apparently  strange  circumstances 
are  stumbling  hlocks  in  the  way  of  superna- 
turalism,  but  do  not  trip  up  the  follower 
of  reason.  No  one  thing  in  existence  is  to 
him  more  strange  and  wonderful  than  ano- 
ther; he  is  equally  incapable  of  understand- 
ing the  grain  of  sand  as  he  is  the  world,  and 
the  world  as  the  universe.  Looking  upon 
all  as  necessitated,  he  knows  that  there  must 
have  been  adequate  causes  for  every  effect, 
and  where  he  cannot  arrive  at  a  knowledge 
of  a  cause,  is  content  to  remain  in  ignorance, 
or  wait  until  some  circumstance  assists  him  to 
unravel  the  mystery.  The  religious  world 
may  be  truly  said  to  know  all,  for  by  assign- 
ing one  cause  for  every  effect  reason  won't 
explain  they  get  over  every  difficulty  with 
the  greatest  self-satisfaction. 

The  name  plesiosaurus  is  applied  to  ano- 
ther remarkable  animal  which  inhabited  the 
world  before  the  days  of  mammalia.  To  the 
head  of  a  lizard  was  attached  a  long  neck  like 
the  body  of  a  serpent;  it  was  not  calculated 
for  such  rapid  motion  as  the  ichthyosaurus. 
The  plesiosaurus  probably  lived  chiefly  on 
or  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  breathing 
the  air,  and  dabbling  for  prey  like  a  duck  or 
swan,  but  might  also  be  able  to  descend  to 
the  bottom,  and  even  to  move,  though  awk- 
wardly, upon  land.  One  part  of  its  organi- 
sation is  peculiarly  striking,  as  foreshadowing 
a  structure  of  a  more  important  kind.  The 
paddles,  which  may  be  considered  an  advance 
or  improvement  upon  the  fins  of  fishes,  are 
at  the  same  time  the  type  of  the  legs  of  quad- 
rupeds and  cf  the  arms  and  limbs  of  man. 
The  fore-paddle  consists  of  scapula  (shoulder 
blade),  humerus  (shoulder),  ulna  (upper 
bone),  and  radius  (lower  bone),  succeeded  by 
the  bones  of  the  carpus  and  metacarpus,  and 
the  phalanges,  equivalent  to  those  which 
compose  the  palm  and  fingers  of  a  human 
being.  The  hind-paddle  presents  femur, 
tibia,  and  fibula,  succeeded  by  the  bones  of 
the  tarsus  and  metatarsus,  and  five  toes. 
Thus  "even  our  own  bodies,  and  some  of 
their  most  important  organs,  are  brought  into 
close  and  direct  comparison  with  those  of 
reptiles,  which  at  first  sight  appear  the  most 
monstrous  productions  of  creation ;  and  in 
the  very  hands  and  fingers  with  whieh  we 
write  their  history,  we  recognise  the  type  of 
the  paddles  of  the  ichthyosaurus  and  plesio-  i 
saurus."* 

*  Buckland's  Treatise,  i.  213. 
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The  ir/uanodnn,  of  the  crocodile  family,  is 
found  in  abundance  in  these  rocks.  The 
greatest  wonder  of  this  age,  was  the  pterodnc- 
t>jU,  a.  reptile  of  the  lizard  kind;  it  had  the 
wings  of  a  bat,  the  neck  of  a  bird,  aud  a  head 
furnished  with  long  jaws,  full  of  teeth,  so  that 
in  this  part  of  its  organisation  it  bore  some 
resemblance  to  the  crocodile.  Eight  species, 
varying  from  the  size  of  a  snipe  to  that  of  a 
cormorant,  have  been  found. 

Tortoises  also  existed  during  this  age,  as  is 
proved  by  the  marks  of  their  feet  ou  sheets 
of  sandstone,  and  by  their  remains.  But  as 
yet  no  animals  of  a  higher  class  had  appeared 
upon  earth — for  the  remains  of  certain  crea- 
tures of  the  opossum  family,  found  in  the 
oolite  at  Stonesfield,  near  Oxford,  stand  as 
yet  so  solitarily,  that  we  cannot  consider 
them  as  proving  that  mammalia  were  added 
to  reptiles.  With,  then,  flocks  of  pterodac- 
tyls flying  in  the  air  in  pursuit  of  huge 
dragon-flies;  gigantic  crocodiles  and  tortoises 
crawling  amidst  the  jungles  of  low,  moist, 
and  warm  shores,  and  such  monsters  as  the 
ichthyosaurus  and  plesiosaurus  swarming  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  while  its  depths  were 
peopled  by  infinite  varieties  of  fish,  shelled 
and  vertebrated;  we  can  form  some  faint 
idea  of  what  sort  of  world  it  was  while  the 
strata  between  the  coal  and  the  chalk  were 
in  the  course  of  being  deposited. 

It  is  a  pity  the  "Jew  Book"  does  not 
particularise  the  day  of  the  week  in  whieh 
such  a  scene  could  have  been  witnessed.  It 
must  have  afforded  fine  sport  for  the  heaven- 
lies,  who  could  have  whiled  away  their  time 
by  "  fly-fishing"  for  pterodactyles,  when  not 
engaged  in  bawling  or  trumpeting. 

In  the  oolitic  group  the  animal  remains 
are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  preceding,  but 
the  species  more  varied;  and  in  the  cretace- 
ous group  some  fishes  are  added,  and  the 
number  of  saurian  reptiles  diminished. 

W.  C. 
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Continued  from  Oracle  No.  20. 
Of  space  again,  what  sayest  thou — can'st  tell  where 

once  'twas  not  ? 
Or  when — or  being  ever  thus,  if  god-maie  or  begot  ? 

Deny  that  it  were  self-create — plead  deity  its   dad — 

Space/water  god,  in  spaceless  state,  would  seem  a 

tiny  lad ! 

Admit,  all  regions  seJf-create — boundless — or  bounds 
unknown — 

What  mockery  on  this  complex  vast  to  build  a  ma- 
ker's throne  !  G.  A. 
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THE    SOCRATICAL    MODE    OF 
DISPUTATION. 

This  famous  manner  of  disputing,  according 
to  some  persons  the  least  liable  to  objection 
of  any,  derives  its  name  from  Socrates,  who 
acquired  celebrity  and  great  skill  in  the  use 
of  it.  Dr.  Watts  recommends  it  to  the 
study  of  young  Christians,  in  his  excellent 
work  on  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  which 
contains  advice  it  would  be  well  if  Christians 
would  take.  If  I  remember  rightly,  Dr. 
Franklin  was  fond  of  socratical  disputation, 
but  gave  it  up  because  he  perverted  it ;  which 
was  silly.  The  mode  is  followed  partially 
in  our  courts  of  justice,  or  more  properly 
courts  of  law.  It  seems  to  consist  in  asking 
a  few  axiomatical  questions  which  lead  to 
the  answers  the  questioners  wish  to  elicit. 
Persons  with  false  systems  to  support  should 
generally  avoid  such  interrogations,  as  they 
may  be  seduced  into  indiscreet  admissions  of 
the  truth. 

The  following  dialogue  between  a  sceptic 
and  a  Jew-Booker  may  serve  as  an  illustra- 
tion ot  the  mode  of  proceeding. 

Sceptic—la  it  not  true,  sir,  that  the  great- 
est of  rogues  get  on  best  in  this  world  ? 

Jew-Booker. — Yes,  true  enough  ! 

S. — Then,  generally  speaking,  not  only 
the  dead,  but  the  live-stock  property,  of  the 
earth,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  worst  of  men  ? 

J.-B. — Just  so  :  as  the  people  in  Derby- 
shire say. 

S. —  But  the  fulness  of  the  earth,  and  the 
cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills  are  the  lord's, 
according  to  the  Tew  Book  ? 

J.-B. — Yes,  the  bible  does  say  so,  but 
what  do  you  mean  by  it  ? 

S. — I  mean  this,  that  it  clearly  seems  that 
the  lord  selects  the  greatest  scoundrels  to  be 
his  stewards  on  earth  ;  or,  to  speak  after  the 
manner  of  Matthew,  he  entrusts  the  greatest 
number  of  his  talents  to  men  of  the  least 
honour  and  principle.  But  further,  permit 
me  to  ask,  does  not  the  same  book  declare 
god  to  be  no  respecter  of  persons  ? 

J.-B. — O  yes,  and  so  I  have  always  been 
taught  that  he  is. 
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S. — You  may  have  been  taught  so  ;  but 
from  your  answers,  it  is  plain  that  he  is  not 
only  a  respecter  of  persons,  but  to  speak 
of  him  as  we  do  of  men,  he  appears  to  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  greatest  rascals, 
since  he  commits  the  good  things  of  this  life 
to  the  worst  of  men,  who  use  them  to  suppress 
liberty,  bolster  up  superstition,  and  degrade 
humanity. 

J.-B.— Umph  ! 

S. — I  would  ask  you  another  question. 
What  think  ye  of  the  intrigue,  corruption, 
Jesuitry,  tergiversation,  misery,  and  despair, 
every  where  around  you  ?  Are  these  the 
specimens  of  good  you  can  thank  god  for  ? 
Or  perhaps  you  do  not  see  these  things  at  all, 
hut,  like  Capel  Loft  in  his  critique  on  poor 
Bloomfield's  Farmer's  Boy,  "  the  sours  of  life 
less  offend  you  than  their  sweet's  delight." 

J.-B. — I  do  not  partake  of  feeling's  like 
those,  so  you  may  save  your  sarcasm  for 
those  who  do.  I  think,  as  all  must  think, 
that  man  has  fallen,  and  the  world  has  dege- 
nerated. 

S. — Then  the  church's  signifying  "  as  it 
was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  shall 
be,"  &c,  amen,  is  so  much  nonsense  ;  and 
if  you  admit  it  is,  then  I  think  all  things 
were  not  good  when  god  said  in  Genesis,  he 
had  made  them  so.  For  his  son  laid  it  down 
long  after,  that  good  trees  bring  forth  in- 
fallibly good  fruit.  There  seems  a  mistake 
somewhere.  But,  now  on  this  subject,  I  re- 
member your  Jew  Book  calls  us  the  u  lords 
of  creation." 

J.-B. — The  bible  does,  sir,  and  I  rejoice 
in  the  noble  distinction. 

5  — Then  also  should  yonder  poor  wretch, 
in  whose  face  despair  and  famine  speak  at 
once,  who  is  worked  harder  than  the  horse,  led 
worse  than  the  ass,  and  has  a  million  chances 
against  him  of  being  damned  everlastingly 
in  addition— a  misfortune  from  which  both 
the  others  are  exempt.  If  you  rejoice  in 
these  distinctions  of  your  race,  I  cannot  com- 
pliment you  upon  your  taste.  Your  Jew 
Book  being  made  and  kept  true  by  act  of 
parliament,  it  is  well  protected  against  being 
called  false,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  it, 
but  when  I  think  of  the  poor  man  being  the 
lord  cf  creation,  I  feel  'tis  a  great  pity  it  is 
not  true.  .         G.  J.  H. 
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CHRISTIAN  CONSISTENCY. 

''  Mr.  OVERBUKY. — Whether  you  are  of  no  religion 
is  very  Hllle  to  us,  but  your  attempt  to  propagate 
the  sentiments  that  there  is  no  god  is  calculated 
fo  produce  disorder  a  1 1 &  confusion,  and  is  a  breach 
o 'the  peace." — HoLYOAKE'S  Committed. 

Ignorance  and  impudence,  it  is  said,  usu- 
ally go  hand -in-hand,   and  there  can  be  no 
question  of  their  close  connexion  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  Cheltenham  Dogberries*  who  pre- 
sided at  the  committal  of  friend  Holyoake. 
One  of  these  representatives  of  her  majesty, 
who  is  stated  ?o  be  the  head  of  the  church, 
said  it  was  of  very  little  consequence  to  them 
the  prisoner's  being  of  no  religion.      Very 
Jrikely  not,  in- a  spiritual  point  of  view,  though 
it  should  be  otherwise,  but  far  different  in  a 
temporal,  and  so  his  worship  showed  ',  being 
cunning  enough  to  know  that  upon  the  con- 
tinuance of  superstition,   usually  called   re- 
ligion, depends  the  necessity  for  his  magiste- 
rial authority,  and  all  the  machinery  for  the 
generation   and   support   of  villany,    in  the 
shape  of  policemen,  magistrates,  judges,  law- 
yers, parsons,  etc.  etc.     The  fsret  being  no- 
torious,   as  may  be  proved    by  reference  to 
prison  statistics,  that  the  great  majority  of 
unfortunate  victims  to  bad  laws,  the  usual 
occupants  of  such  places,  are  those  who  are 
Steeped  to  the  lips  in  ignorance  and  credulity. 
But  is  it  cf  little  consequence  to  a  Chris- 
tian (?)  magistrate  that  one  of  her  majesty's 
subjects  should  be  an  Atheist — the  disbeliever 
in  the  being  of  a  god,  the  repadiator  of  all 
religions  ;  and  one  who  would,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, dispense  with"  all  the  mummeries  con- 
nected with  "the  holy  catholic,''  and  every 
ether  church;  beginning  with  the  crowned 
or  mitred  head,   and  ending  only  with  the 
acarlet-caped  and  be-staffed  tail  ?     Is  it  of 
little  consequence  to  a  Christian  that  a  hu- 
man being  and  a  brother  should  place  in  jeo- 
pardy his  eternal  happiness  by  treating  with 
contempt  the  warnings  and  threatenings  of 
an  almighty,  jealous,  and  revengeful  being  ; 
of  whose  existence,  power,  wishes,  etc.,  all 
Christians  profess  to    be    well  acquainted  ? 
Of  what  materials  could  that  man  be  made 
Hha  should  say,  and  that  sincerely,  that  it 
was  of  very  little  consequence  to  him  to  see 
another  wilfully  blinding  his  eyes  and  walking 
into  a  sea  of  molren  lead  ?     If  he  were  pos- 
sessed of  the  ordinary  feelings  of  humanity, 
Would  one  not  imagine  he  would  try  to  pre- 
vent him,  for  his  own  sake  ;  could  he  v»  itness 
such  a   sight  and   not  suffer  severe  mental 
agony  ?     But  what  would  that  be  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  damned  in  the  Christian's  hell  ? 
Read  the  following  by  the  eloquent  R.  Dale 
Owen,  copied    from  his  delightful    tract  on 
"Consistency,''  which   should    be    read    by 
every  man,  whether  sceptic  or  believer  : — 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  distance  from  hence 
to  the  sun  is  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  miles ; 
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and  the  distance  to  Syrius,  the  nearest  of  the  fixed 
stars,  more  than  live  hundred  thousand  times 
greater.  The  distance  to  the  more  remote  among 
the  fixed  stars  has  never  been  calculated.  But  con- 
ceive, if  it  be  possible,  how  immense  the  distance 
from  our  earth  to  the  remotest  star  that  telescope 
ever  sided  us  to  discover.  Then  imagine  a  circle 
drawn  at  that  inconceivable  distance  all  round  out 
earth,  and  suppose  a  globe  of  sand  of  such  stupen- 
dous dimensions  that  its  circumference  should  till 
up  that  mighty  circle.  Imagine  each  grain  of  that 
sand  one  million  times  less  than  the  smallest  ar.i- 
malcula  which  microscope  ever  made  visible.  How 
utterly  bej-ond  the  power  of  imagination  must  be  the 
number  of  these  grains  that  should  go  to  make  up 
the  whole  enormous  mass  !  And  now  imagine  that 
one  of  these  imperceptible  grains  were  detached 
from  that  mass  at  the  close  of  each  million  of  cch- 
f  uries  ;  how  long,  think  you,  would  it  require  ere 
the  whole  immeasurable  globe  was  thus  dissolved, 
grain  by  grain  ?  Do  not  your  human  senses  refuse 
even  to  imagine  the  period  ?  Do  you  not  feel  that 
you-  are  approaching  a  region  of  imagination  that 
belongs  not  to  man  ?  If  I  asked  you  how  many  mo- 
ments that  period  might  contain,  might  I  not  seem 
to  ask  it  in  derision  ? 

And  yet  each  single  moment  it  eonteins  is  milli- 
ons on  millions  of  times  longeT,  compared  to  the 
period  itself,  than  is  the  period  compared  to  eternity. 
Let  such  a  globe  be  formed  and  thus  lessen  by  one 
grain  each  million  of  centimes,  until,  grain  bv  grain, 
it  pass  away.  Let  another  of  equal  dimensions  re- 
place it,  in  like  manner  to  lessen  and  to  disappear. 
Then  another  and  another,  until  thousands  has  been 
added  to  thousands,  and  millions  to  millions  in 
stupendous  succession.  Then  take  the  sum  of  these 
immeasurable  periods,  and  deduct  it  from  eternity. 

Have  you  obtained  a  tenth,  a  thousandeth,  a  mil- 
lionth part?  Have  yon  obtained  the  smallest  ex- 
pressible fraction?  Have  ye  shortened  eternity 
even  by  one  fleeting  instant  ?  Would  ye  be,  even 
by  one  single  moment,  nearer  the  end  of  eternity,  if 
these  unimagined  periods  were  come  and  past,  than 
you  are  at,  this  day  ? 

Now,  it  is  this  period  of  eternity  which,  we  are 
told,  is  to  be  spent  in  heaven  or  hell ! 

A  popular  preacher,  atLangton-street  chapely 
Bristol,  used  nearly  the  same  words  in  an 
attempt  to  describe  the  torments  of  the  dam- 
ned, whilst  over  his  head,  as  if  in  fiendish 
mockery  of  his  sobbing  congregation,  were 
emblazoned  in  letters  of  burnished  gold,  the 
words,  "  god  is  love  !  " 

And  yet  a  Christian,  and  one  in  authority y 
could  say  it  was  very  little  to  him  to  know- 
that  the  prisoner  before  him  would  suffer  this 
eternity  of  torture  ;  which,  supposing  it  to 
consist  of  merely  the  remorse  arising  from  a 
knowledge  of  evil  committed,  and  despair  at 
the  impossibility  of  escape  from  such  thoughts, 
is  enough  to  drive  one  mad  to  contemplate. 
But  a  Christian  magistrate  could,  on  the 
judgment  seat,  and  in  open  court,  say  it 
troubled  him  but  little  to  look  upon  one  who 
would  be  subject  to  such  treatment  !  I  feel 
sick  with  the  picture  ray  limited  imagination 
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can  paint  of  such  a  condition—  totally  disbe- 
lieving it;  what  would  my  feelings  be  could 
I  think  it  fact ! 

But  these  men  are  liars,  and  the  truth  is 
not  in  them,  when  they  profess  to  believe  in 
a  god,  and  that  too  a  "jealous  god,"  one 
who  "  visits  the  sins  of  the  father  even  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation!  "    They  arc 
all  of  them  practical  Infidels,  acting  con- 
tinually  disregardless   of    the   existence    of 
the   being  whose    name  they  have   always 
in  their  mouths.     Not  infidels  in  the  vu'gcr 
acceptation  of  the  term  ;  for  so-called  Infidels 
are  generally  men  moral,  just,  and  humane  ; 
but  as  infidels  to  their  professions  of  love  for 
a  good  god,  whilst  acting  like  demons.     We 
are  told  by  the  mawworms  of  the  church  th .  t 
there  is  more  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner 
that  repenteth,  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just 
persons  that  needeth  no  repentance,  and  yet 
this  Christian  says  it  is  of  little  consequence 
to  him  that  there  is  a  sinner  in  the  world  with- 
out hope  of  redemption  ;  but  that  it  is  of  con- 
sequence that  the  peace  of  her  majesty  should 
be  preserved  from  even  the  shadow  of  a  chance 
of  violation.     Here  then  we  have  her  majesty 
Victoria,  by  the  grace  ofr/od,  queen  of  Eng- 
land, placed  above  the  deity,  whose  subject 
she  is,  and  hep  peace  considered  before  his  ; 
and  that  too  by  one  who  professes  to  believe 
in  the  almighty  power  of  this  jealous  god,  his 
capability  of  depriving  him  of  life?  and  of  con- 
signing him  to  everlasting  damnation.     It  is 
clear,  if  the  Christian's  god  be  so  jealous  of 
the  love  of  his  creatures,  as  they  represent 
him  to  be,    that    the  surest  way  to  secure 
his  love  would  be  to  get  those  to  love  him  who 
do  not  now  ;  and  quite  regardless  of  mundane 
affairs,  look  only  to  heaven  and  its  joys:  the 
joys  of  this  world  are  finite,  those  of  another 
infinite.     "  Were  I  a  religionist— did  I  truly, 
firmly,  consistently  believe,   as  millions  say 
ihey  do,  that  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
religion  in  this  life  influences  destiny  in  ano- 
ther— the  spirit  of  truth  be  my  witness,  re- 
ligion should  be  to  me  every  thing.     *     *     I 
would  esteem  one  soul  gained  to  heaven  worth 
a  world  of  torture.      *     *      I  would  kindle 
the  hot  enthusiasm  of  youth,  till  it  blazed  with 
holy  fervour,  consuming  by  its  scorching  in- 
fluence all  human  feelings,  and  human  re- 
serves, and  human  interests ;  and  if  reason 
melted  away  before  the  burning  power,   and 
the  convulsions  of  conversion  were  succeeded 
by  the  ravings  of  insanity,   that  should  not 
for  a  moment  arrest   my  course.     Believing 
that  it  is  better  to  enter  into  heaven  insane, 
than,  having  the  soundest  reason,   to  be  cast 
into  hell-fire,  in  a  world  changed  to  one  great 
lunatic  asylum,  I  would  see  but  the  nursery 
of  heaven  !"  f     What  then   should  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  magistrate  do,  when  a  sinner  is 
brought  before  him  who  states  his  disbelief  in 
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this  said  jealous  god  ?  Should  he  not,  a«  & 
good  Christian,  Jlrst  "  Seek  the  kingdom  of 
god  and  his  righteousness,"  with  a  view  that 
u  all  other  thingsshould  be  added  thereunto?" 
This  Ue  would  have  done  bad  he  succeeded 
in  turning  the  "  unresisting  youth  ''  from  the 
error  of  his  ways,  plucking  him  ''  like  a  brand 
from  the  burning.' '  And  would  not  this  sug- 
gest itself  as  the  proper  course :  first  to  show 
the  misguided  man  the  fallacy  of  his  disbelief 
and  the  da-nger  to  himself  if  he  did  not  reject 
it ;  and  next,  the  immoral  tendency  of  such 
doctrines,  in  a  state  of  society  like  our  owe  ? 
And  not,  without  any  attempt  to  convince 
him  of  his  error,  commit  him  to  a  dungeon 
for  couduct  "  calculated  to  produce  disorder 
and  confusion,"  saying  that  the  preservation 
of  his  soul,  and  even  god's  happiness,  was  of 
little  moment  when  compared  with  England's 
queen — or  rather,  I  should  say,  England's 
hell-hounds,  born  of  sin  and  the  devil,  called 
parsons — monsters  who  feed  on  human  flesh, 
and  are  drunk  with  the  blood  of  humanity  ! 
Who,  so  fond  of  bkod  themselves,  would 
cram  their  dupes  with  the  blood  and  carcass 
of  their  god  !  One  of  these  vampires  has 
given  to  the  world  some  "  slaughterhouse 
rhymes,''  containing  a  lie,  taken  figuratively 
or  literally,  but  strongly  illustrative  of  their 
never-dying  thirst  for  blood  ;  they  are  j^m 

There  is  a.  fountain  ft  led  irith  blood } 

Drawn  from  Emanuel's  veins, 
And  sinners  plunged  beneath,  that  flood 

Lose  all  their  guilty  stains, 

Were  these  demons  to  obtain  a  footing  i$ 
such  a  place  as  they  describe  heaven  to  be, 
instead  of  singing  "  holy  !  holy  !  holy  !"  they 
would  flap  their  horrid  vvings,  and  howl — t 
"  Blood  !  blood!  !  blood  !  !  !  that  we  may 
drink  damnation  to  the  damned  in  the  skulls'" 
of  those  who  endeavoured  to  subvert  our 
power  on  earth  !"  Heaven  would  be  hell 
with  their  presence,  and  hell  a  heaven  by 
their  absence. 

But  to  return,  by  converting  the  prisoner 
to  Christianity,  a  threefold  object  would  have 
been  gained,  viz.,  the  wresting  of  a  soul  from 
the  devil,  the  addition  of  another  to  the  army 
of  the  lord,  and,  seeing  that  all  good  Christi- 
ans  obey  those  placed  in  authority  over  them., 
her  majesty  the  queen  would  have  been  saved 
any  expense  for  maintenance  and  detention 
on  the  said  prisoner's  account,  in  order  that 
her  peace  may  be  preserved.  Not  only  are 
these  benefits  lost,  but  additional  mischief  is 
likely  to  accrue,  according  to  the  Cheltenham 
Free  Press,  by  the  course  pursued,  for  thp 
editor  says,  "  He  (the  prisoner)  will  walk 
forth  from  his  dungeon  with  his  heart  steeled 
against  conviction,  and  with  a  stronger  de- 
termination than  ever  to  obtain  converts  to 
his  mode  of  thinking.''  Aye,  that  will  hea 
and  his  friends  in  the  meantime  will  exert 
themselves  more  than  ever  to  shoy/-  the  ab° 
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surdities  of  the  system,  said  to  be  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  god,  under  which  such  cruelties  and 
villanies  are  practised.  For  "  The  great 
tuth  has  finally  gone  forth  to  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  that  man  shall  no  longer  render  an 
account  to  man  for  his  belief,  over  which  he 
has  no  control.  Henceforward,  nothing  shall 
prevail  upon  us  to  praise  or  blame  any  one 
for  that  which  he  can  no  more  change,  than 
he  can  the  hue  of  his  skin  or  the  height  of 
his  stature."  *  W.  C. 


MR.  MACKINTOSH'S    CHALLENGE  ! 

In  consequence  of  the  forcible  detention 
of  my  friend  HoLYOAKEby  some  Gloucester- 
shire godities,  he  is  unable  to  reply  to  Mr» 
M.'s  letter  of  last  week  ;  and  being  myself 
guilty  of  the  same  misconduct  as  that  char- 
ged  upon  G.  J.  H.,  and,  of  course,  open  to 
the  same  challenge,  I  shall  say  a  few  words 
in  reply  to  Mr.  M. 

The  above  gent,  begins  his  letter  by  abu- 
sing the  editor  for  using  improper  language 
in  his  review,  and  continuing  throughout  in 
the  same  strain,  concludes  by  stating,  that 
he  "  should  be  well  pleased  to  discuss  the 
question  in  the  Oracle,"  provided  it  could  be 
carried  on  in  a  proper  spirit,  but  this  (he  says) 
it  would  appear,  cannot  be  done,  because 
the  high- priest  of  atheism  is  impudent,  tri- 
fling, discursive,  bigotted,  stupid,  &c. ;  and 
that  "  it  were  well,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to 
shut  up  the  book  and  close  the  argument." 
Mr.  Mackintosh  has  not  commenced  any 
argument,  and  furnishes  the  above  objections 
as  his  reasons  for  declining  any,  unless  it  can 
be  carried  on  in  a  proper  spirit.  Now,  I 
should  presume  that  the  editor  in  reviewing 
the  work  in  question,  treated  it,  as  he  ima- 
gined, according  to  its  deserts ;  at  any  rate, 
that  was  the  course  1  pursued.  Had  the 
"  Dissertation  "  contained  evidences  of  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  arrive  at 
truth,  which  ever  way  that  might  be,  and 
not  a  determination  to  uphold  a  certain  opi 
nion,  quite  regardless  of  the  means  by  which 
it  could  be  accomplished;  had  it  been  void 
of  dogmatism  and  abuse,  and  not,  as  it 
has  been  shown  to  be,  filled  with  both — had 
this  been  the  case,  I  would  say  that  any 
other  than  calm,  argumentative  reasoning, 
would  be  open  to  objection,  and  the  user  of 
it  deserving  of  reprobation.  Does  Mr. 
Mackintosh  imagine  that  be  is  to  be  quietly 
allowed  to  write  and  publish  a  work  upon  a 
question  of  vital  importance  to  the  social 
happinessofmankiud,  with  the  avowed  object 
of  establishing  an  opinion  of  his  own  ;  that 
he  is  to  be  allowed  to  abuse  and  call  by  op- 
probrious names  those  holding  an  opposite 
opinion;  and  to  use  with  a  shameless  disre- 
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gard  of  decency  or  truth  his  philosophical 
knowledge,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  his 
hypothesis — does  he  suppose  he  is  to  be  al- 
lowed to  do  all  this,  and  then  to  be  treated 
by  his  opponents  as  though  he  was  a  con- 
sistent and  honest  inquirer  after  truth  ? 
Gentlemanly  feeling  would  be  thrown  away 
in  such  a  case.  Mr.  M.  would  have  laughed 
at  a  serious  attempt  to  refute  a  work,  whose 
gross  inconsistencies,  and  "  bold  assump- 
tions," would  to  all  inquiring  and  logical 
minds  be  its  own  refutation,  and  which 
would  not  live  a  day,  were  education  more 
generally  diffused. 

Whatever  assumptions  on  behalf  of  athe- 
ism the  reviews  may  contain,  there  are  like- 
wise many  arguments  against  godism.  Why 
not  reply  to  them  ?  Can  he  do  so,  every 
flippant  and  unjust  word  or  expression  will 
fall,  and  that  too,  with  additional  weight 
upon  the  "  impudent"  and  "stupid  "  author 
of  them. 

Mr.  M.  calls  upon  the  editor  to  prove  the 
truth  of  atheism.  It  was  never  intended  by 
the  writers  in  this  work  to  attempt  to  prove 
the  truth  of  atheism,  but  merely  to  show  the 
prohabililyoi its  truth  fulness,  over  its  opposite, 
theism.  In  fact,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  M.,  the 
editor  stated  that  he  did  "  not  pretend  to 
know  that  there  is  no  god,''  and  unless  it  be 
known  that  there  is  no  god,  atheism  can 
never  be  proved  to  be  truth  j  the  obverse,  of 
course,  applies  to  theism.  Whenever  we 
cannot  arrive  at  positive  knowledge,  it  ber 
comes  a  question  of  probabilities,  and  atheism 
has  been  argued  throughout  as  such  in  these 
pages. 

The  expression  of  the  editor,  quoted  by 
Mr.  M.,  "  if  there  is  no  god,  say  so  at  once, 
never  mind  the  consequences,"  was  used  by 
him  whilst  contending  against  the  expediency 
of  setting  up  a  god.  And  though,  if  taken 
by  itself,  without  the  context,  might  lead  to 
a  wrong  impression,  taken  with  it  cannot  be 
mistaken  to  mean  "  if  you  believe?'  &c. ;  for 
it  is  upon  the  belief  or  disbelief  in  a  god  the 
question  has  been  argued  ;  never  once  has 
it  been  "  dogmatically  asserted,"  that  there  is 
no  god. 

For  my  own  part,  until  Mr.  M.  has  at- 
tempted a  refutation  of  the  objections  to  the 
"  Dissertation,"  contained  in  the  reviews 
complained  of,  I  shall  not  consider  myself 
called  upon  to  discuss  the  general  question. 

W.  C. 


A  VOICE  FROM  CHELTENHAM 
GAOL. 

Cheltenham  Gaol,  June  3rd,  1842. 
My  Dear  Chilton.  —  I    had    a    glorious 
meeting  last  night,  which  I  expect  will  be  re- 
ported in  the  Cheltenham  Free  Press—a.  very 
independent  paper,  considering  the  truckling 
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in  godliness  for  which  this  town  is  famous. 
The  meeting  continued  until  11  o'clock,  and 
would  have  stayed,  I   believe,  all  night,  had 
1  not  requested  them  to  withdraw,  seeing  that 
the  policemen  (the  messengers  of  the  modern 
gods)   wanted   me  and  their  suppers.     The 
meeting  was  a  public  one  in  defence  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  case  of  Charles  Southwell.  J 
promised  to  do  this  wheu  here  the  week  be- 
fore, but  it  was  rumoured  by  the  saints  (in 
glory,  that  of  persecution)  that  I  should  not 
return.     The  meeting  passed  resolutions  de- 
nouncingSouTH well's  persecution  as  unjust, 
impolitic,  and  immoral  in  the  very  teeth  of 
my  own  prospective  fate  of  the  same  kind. 
It   was  between  eleven    and    twelve  o'clock 
when    1    was  apprehended.     Quite  a  crowd 
followed  me  to  the  station-house,  cursing  the 
fiendish  spirit  of  Christianity  from  the  bottom 
of  their  hearts.     And  the  most  cheering  cir- 
cumstance was,  that   there  were  numerous 
ladies  among  the  concourse  who  had  shaken 
off  the    superstition   of  the    nursery;    their 
manner  told   the  indignation  they  felt,  and 
as  their  love  is  said  to  be  more  lasting  than 
ours,  so  is  their  hate  more  enduring.     When 
once  they  are  awakened  the  knell  of  all  cant 
is  tolled!     I  was  seized  without  a  warrant; 
so  it  seems  the  days  of  the  bloodiest  inquisi- 
tion  are  come  again,  when  the  fiat  of  the 
priest  is  sufficient  to  drag  a  man  from  his 
friends  and  home,  at  the  hour  of  midnight, 
and  plunge  him  iuto  a  gaol!  when  religion 
is  the  pretext  for  any  oppression,  and  the 
glory  of  god   an   incentive  and   excuse  for 
any  brutality  !   I  must,  injustice  to  the  super- 
intendent of  the  police,  Mr.  Russell,  say,  that 
during  the  first  night  I  was  treated  in  a  very 
gentlemanly  manner.  But  to-day  satisfied  me 
I  owed  this  rather  to  humanity  than  the  lord. 
I  will  try  to  scribble  you  a  few  lines  more,  if 
allowed   pen   and   ink,  when   I  return  from 
court.      Yours,  you  know,  G.  J.  H. 


Cheltenham  Gaol,  June  3rd,  1842. 
Dear  Paterson. —  Don't  I  wish  you 
could  officiate  for  me,  as  my  curate,  as  you 
did  in  Sheffield.  I  would  give  my  dinner 
for  one  of  your  hearty  jokes  to  drive  down 
the  piety,  damnation  insult,  aud  abuse,  which 
has  been  heaped  upon  me  this  morning. 
Glad,  too,  you  were  not  here,  your  blood 
would  have  been  202°  above  boiling  heat. 
You  know  what  a  quiet  piece  of  equanimity 
I  am,  but  how  the  devil  Southwell  could 
brook  the  same  treatment,  and  not  go  mad, 
1  cannot  tell.  But  to  business.  I  am  just 
returned  from  court.  Three  magistrates  were 
on  the  bench.  I  am  told,  the  more  intelli- 
gent, and  liberal  ones,  consequently,  kept 
away,  ashamed  to  be  mixed  up  in  the  affair. 
A  solicitor  named  Bubb  opened  the  charge, 
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and  verily  I  never  saw  so  much  zeal  for  god 
in  any  human  face  before.  I  thought  well, 
if  any  good  comes  out  of  this  Nazareth,  Dr. 
Watts  is  right,  and  that — 

—  Behind  a  FROWNING  Providence 
He  hides  a  smiling  face. 

However,  it  was  none  of  my  luck  to  see  any 
of  the  smiles — those,  I  guess,  are  reserved  for 
the   Rev.    Mr  Close.     His  mien   was  full  of 
fierceness,  which,  as  he  knew  I  was  brought 
up  for  conviction,  I  felt  as  so  much  demonism. 
It  struck  me,  while  he  was  speaking,  that  in 
the  -days   of  Bloody   Queen   Mary,   Bishop 
Gardiner  would  have  mistaken  him  for  Bon- 
ner.    Aud  on  the  bench,  the  senior  magis- 
trate, whom  the   people   here  quaintly  call 
"old  Capper,"  who  must  stand  here,   as  I 
am  not  familiar  with  him — and  god,  if  there 
be  one,  grant  I  never  may — as  Mr.  Capper. 
He  and  Bubb  seemed  to  me — Gardiner  and 
Bonner  come    again.     Two    witnesses    were 
produced,  an  old  man  and  a  young  one;  of 
the  young  one  I  thought  little,  but  the  older 
one  had  such   a  care-worn   face,  I   felt  for 
him — I  don't  think  he  has  a  bad  heart.     He 
looked  one  of  those  fathers  on  whom  fate  and 
a  large  family  had  pressed  hard  ;  his  poverty, 
aud  not  his  will,  I  think,  consented  to  all  he 
said  against  me.     Both,  1  believe,   depend 
for  bread  upon  the  Chronicle  office,  and  Mr. 
Close  is  said  to  be  prime  mover  there,  so  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  wheels  within  wheels,  as 
Ezekiel    has    it.       I  expect   the  rev.    gent, 
found  a  prosecution  more  convenient  than 
argument  to   oppose  me  with.     Never  was 
anything  more  skilfully  managed  than  the 
evidences  of  the  witnesses.     Neither  of  them 
could  recollect  one  word,  save  the  expressions 
selected    for  indictment.     Though  the  part 
following  produced  the  approval  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  the   part  indicted  was  lost  in  that. 
Mr.   Henry  Fry,  editor  of  the   Educational 
Circular,    a    very    respectable    carver    and 
gilder,  in  the  town,  stepped  forward   as  one 
of  my  bail;  and  swore  to  being  worth  more 
than  £50,  &c.     I   ought  first  to  have  told 
you  that  bail  to  the  amount  of  £200  was 
demanded  for  my  body.     So  valuable  I  sup- 
pose I  am  become  to  the  godly.     But  con- 
sidering that  I   was   but  a  stranger  in  the 
town,  with  few  friends,  beyond  those  the  oc- 
casion made  for  me,   it  was  proof  they  in- 
tended to  take  good  Christian  advantage  of 
my  helpless  condition  and   keep  me  in  their 
fangs.     Well,  to  return,  Mr.  Fry  was  rejected 
after  he  had  sworn  to  all  the  facts  required, 
because  he  said,  when  questioned,   that  to 
the  "  best  of  his  beliej  "  he  was  worth  the  sum 
wanted.     I  reminded  the  magistrates,  as  I 
requested  my  friend   to  withdraw  his  offer, 
that    the    evidence    against    me    in    mauy 
parts    was    admitted,    on    the    grounds    re- 
fused to  my  bail— viz.,  the  "  best  of  the  be- 
lief of  the  witnesses.     "  Oh  no,''   rejoiued 
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the  Reverend  Mr.  Newall,  one  of  the  com- 
mitting  magistrates,   "  we  can  have  no  quib- 
lliu'i,"   although  I   ?tood    ut   that  bar,   be- 
cause I  could  not,  and  would  not  "  quibble  " 
in  answering  Maitland's  question.     Another 
gentleman  generously  offered  his  self  as  my 
other  bail,  and  was  accepted.     It  was  not 
from  accordance   of    sentiments,    but   from 
humanity  and  sympathy  for  my  family  and 
friends,  that  this  friend  came  forward.      But 
win  n  Mr.  Dubbsaw  things  likely  to  be  accom- 
modated, he  demanded   twenty-four  hours' 
notice  of  bail,  and  immediately  Mr.  Capper, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Newall,  and  his  brother  magis- 
trates assented   to  its  benevolent  propriety, 
and  my  commitment  was  made  out  to  Glou- 
cester Gaol.     I  did  think  that  mere  respecta- 
bility would,  iu  a  town  like  Cheltenham,  have 
induced  godliness  to,  or  at  least  a  courteous 
appearance,   and    that  some  show  of  feeling 
would  have  paved  the  way  to  the  cold-blooded 
brutality  of  the  dungeon.  Mr.  Capper  sharply 
stopped  me  in  the  midst  of  a  question  J.  was 
putting  through  the  bench,  to  the  witnesses, 
with  the  malignant  remarks  that,  he  "  would 
hold   no  argument  with  a  man  who  did  not 
believe  in  god.''     It  was  evidence,  and  not 
argument  I  wanted,  was  my  reply,  but  he 
began  arguing  Irs  self  abont  death  beds,  and 
alt  such  balderdash,  and  ending  as  usual  in 
Mich  cases,  by  imputing  to  me  the  worst  of 
motives,    vanity,    desire    of    notoriety,  fee., 
"when  he  knew  I  was  completely  in  his  power 
and   could   not  reply.     How  much  would  I 
give  at  this  hour  to  express  all  I  felt  at  such 
conduct.     I    have    felt,    since,    a  thousand 
times,  that  expressive  sentence   of  Thales, 
the   Milesian   philosopher,   quoted    by  Mr. 
Southwell,    in    reference    to    Wood,   the 
Rristol    Bonner,     that    the     most     hateful 
thing    he    ever   beheld    was    a  tyrant    old. 
I  little  thought  then  I  should  so   soon    un- 
derstand this  in  all  its  bitterness.     In  Shef- 
field 1  became  acquainted  with  such  fine  old 
men,  that  I  had  begun  to  venerate   the   an- 
cients of  days  gone  by,  and  to  regard  those 
men  of  the   antideluvian   world,  chroniclers 
of  times,  never  to  be  seen  by  me ;  and  having 
been   the  recipient    of   their    wisdom    and 
love,  1  at  first  hailed  with  delight  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  old  man  on  the  bench,  aud 
from  him  expected  kind  counsel  and  gener- 
ous advice.     Oh  !   how  bitter  was  the   con- 
trast !  Adversity  does  not  make  us  acquainted 
with  stranger  men  than  does  religion.     When 
being  taken  from  the  court,   I  saw   numbers 
of  my  friends  of  the  over-night,  whose  admi- 
ration of  the  new  revelation  of  Christianity 
my  case  afforded,  was  nothing  diminished. 
At  the  station-house  I  was  had  up  for  private 
torture,  not,  I  suppose,  having  had   enough 
iu  public,  where  a  surgeon  and  military  gen- 
tleman were  inquisitors.     The  captain  (as  1 
take  him  to  be)   was  gentlemanly,  but  the 
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other  behaved   like   a   demon.     I   told    him 
that  unless  I  was  permitted  to  converse   on 
equal   terms   1  would   not  converse  at  all ; 
still  he  raved  on.      I   of  course,  like  a  lamb 
at   the    slaughter,    opened    not  my  mouth. 
Among    other    things,    he    asked    whether 
Rohert  Owen  did  not  make   me  an  Atheist. 
I  said  no,  I  never   was   an  Atheist  until  the 
imprisonment  of  CharlesSouthwkll  took 
place,  and  whatever   of  doubt  remained  on 
my  mind  on  the  subject,  was  now  removed 
by  the  treatment  I  was  receiving;  that  what 
of  god-belief  might  have   been  left  in    me 
before,   was  throughly  and    for  ever  shaken 
out  of  me  then.     His  reply  was  the  following 
kind  and  Christian  one:    li I  am  only  sorry 
the  days  are  fjone  by  when  you,  Owen  of  Lan 
ark,  and  ail  like  you,  ivould  be  unable  to  hold 
up  your  heads."     1  never  thought  anything 
so  perfectly,  so  religiously  hellish  in   my  lite 
before.     At  this  1  was  put  into  an  infernal 
hole  with  a  poor  miserable  old  wretch,  it  way 
harrowing  to  look  upon,  the  sense  of  whose 
sufferings  engrossed  my  own.     The   cell    I 
speak    of   and   write   in,    has   the   fetor   of 
death  in  every  corner.     A  grating  at  the  top 
reveals  light  to  show  the   dampness  of  the 
grave  creeping  up  the  bed,  which  is  made  of 
a  few  boards,  with  a  plank  for  the  pillow — no 
clothes — nothing  bat  cold,  filth,  and  stench. 
And  if  bail  is  still  refused,  I  expect  to   pass 
several   days  and  nights  here.     I   am   told 
this  place  is  not  worse  than  others,  but  you 
may  gather  from  this  in  how  nice  a  place  I 
am  learning  "  the  truth  as  it  is  iu  Jesus  j"  a 
kind  friend  has  just  left  me  some   dinner, 
which,    in    another   place,    I    could    relish. 
Show  this  to  C.  and  tell  R.  my  uext  shall  be 
to  him.     Cannot  say   more  now.     I  have 
put  part  of  my  dinner  out  for  the  poor  wretch 
mentioned  just  now;  and  instead  of  mine,  I. 
am  having  a  meditation  on  the  goodness  of 
god — certainly  of  his  servants — which  is  likely 
to  prove   unusually  profitable  to  me.     Do 
not  let  this  meet  the   eyes  or  ears  of  Mrs. 
Holyoake,  J  cannot  bear  the  thoughts  of  that 
yet.     Yours,  truly,  my  dear  fellow, 

G.  J.  H. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Conductor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 
SIR, — The  anticipated  immolation  of  the  third  victim, 
to  the  brutal  lust  of  persecution,  induces  ine  to  ad- 
dress to  you  a  very  few  lines ;  not  with  a  view  of  in- 
citing your  readers  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  enor- 
mous tyranny  of  this  last  attack  on  freedom,  nor  to 
incite  them  to  a  vigour  and  promptitude  of  action 
equal  to  the  emergency  of  the  case.  I  pen  this  scrap 
with  a  view  to  suggest  a  plan  which  I  feel  satisfied 
will  be  immediately  acted  upon  the  instant  its  sim- 
plicity and  practicability  are  made  evident. 

That  there  is  a  demand  for  the  Oracle  of  Reason, 
iuiiuitely  greater  than  the  facilities  for  supply,  cannot 
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be  doubted.  That  the  ordinary  publishing  and  trad- 
ing channels  are  closed  against  it,  is  equally  notori- 
ous. I  propose  then  that  each  friend  to  the  cause 
of  Free  Expression  of  Opinion,  shall  undertake  to  ob- 
tain and  supply  twelve  new  subscribers  ;  the  supply 
to  be  continued  as  long  only  as  the  regular  book- 
selling trade  are  afraid  or  unwilling  to  vend  it. 

This  might  be  effected  by  those  who  objected  to 
run  any  personal  risk  with  perfect  safety,  by  obtain- 
ing the  dozen  or  more  copies  of  publishers  or  others 
(Social  institutions  or  classes,  for  example)  who 
might  be  guaranteed  as  to  integrity  by  the  editor  of 
the  Oracle,  of  the  nearest  known  general  publisher 
of  Infidel  works.  The  persons  supplied  would  be 
guaranteed  by  the  person's  own  knowledge  or  after 
inquiry. 

Shortly  I  hope  to  see  that  all  will  be  matured ;  an 
organisation  for  this  purpose  is,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
now  in  active  formation.    Yours,  in  haste, 

M.  Q.  R, 
[Every  week  I  am  receiving  information  of  the  dif- 
ficulties attending  the  procuring  the  Oracle;  in 
some  places  it  cannot  be  obtained  at  all,  and  in 
others  not  until  a  week  or  more  after  date .  To 
remove  these  obstacles,  the  editor  suggested,  and 
I  have  determined  upon  offering  the  following  to 
the  consideration  of  those  parties  who  are  anxious 
to  procure  the  work  regularly:  viz.,  To  forward 
by  post  THREE  numbers  for  every  FOUR  penny  post- 
office  stamps,  as  may  be  directed.  This  plan  will 
be  an  invaluable  auxiliary  to  that  of  my  friend, 
M.Q.R.'s,  and  will  be  readily  perceived  not  to  be 
tendered  for  the  sake  of  profit— the  three  numbers 
just  clearing  a  two-penny  stamp.  Where  there 
is  only  one  person,  they  could  be  forwarded  once 
in  three  weeks.  Letter's,  with  stamps  enclosed  for 
one  month  or  three,  directed  to  the  undersigned  at 
26,  Upper  Windsor-street,  Ashted,  Birmingham, 
will  be  attended  to.— W.  C] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 
SIR, — I  perceive  in  your  last  number  (June  4),  an 
extract  from  the  Cheltenham  Chronicle,  alias,  the 
Rev.  Francis  Close's  paper,  appealing  to  the  preju- 
dices of  "  Jew-Bookers,"  with  your  explanation  at- 
tached, by  which  it  is  shown  that,  with  priestly  con- 
sistency, it  ia  very  far  from  the  truth  ;  but  who  ever 
knew  a  holy  bull-dog  to  speak  truth  of  an  unbeliever  ? 
I  never  did ;  therefore  it  is  clear  to  me  that  it  is  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  saintly  character.  Sir,  it  is 
time  yon  set  about  using  all  your  influence  boldly  to 
check  the  power  of  these  demoniac  fanatics.  I  see 
that  another  "  moral  Nimrod,"  yclep'd  Standard  (of 
bigotry)  the  prototype  of  Francis  Close,  has  reared 
its  head  in  Birmingham,  in  defence  of  that  horribly 
stupid  book  called  "bible;"  in  which  the  editor  (a 
parson's  lacquey)  takes  the  pains  to  show  the  glori- 
ous progress  of  atheism,  and  its  probable  effects  up- 
on society  to  his  dupes  of  readers,  and  calls  upon 
the  "  legal  butchers  "  of  the  people  to  annihilate  all 
the  cheap  literature  of  the  day,  to  make  way  for  his 
sixpenny  balderdash.  In  a  long  article,  he  labours 
hard  to  show  that  to  the  works  of  Voltaire,  Rosseau, 
and  others,  we  owe  the  reign  of  terror  in  France ; 
just  as  if  the  middleocracy  of  that  day  in  that  country, 
any  more  than  the  same  class  in  our  own,  when  they 
wished  the  people  to  struggle  for  any  privileges  they 
wanted  to  obtain,  would  go  to  the  populace  of  Paris 
with  the  volumes  of  philosophers  in  their  hands,  in- 
stead of  the  more  genteel  method  of  corrupting  them 
with  money  and  drink,  as  is  done  at  our  elections, 
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and  where  our  rev.  bloodsuckers  take  such  prominent 
parts  !  No,  no  !  The  working  men  of  this  country 
are  not  to  be  caught  with  chaff  like  this. 

But  I  deny  that  either  the  revolution  or  its  conse- 
quences were  brought  on  by  the  reading  of  the  works 
of  these  philosophers ;  it  was  the  wretched  nil-go- 
vernment that  existed,  and  the  barefaced  oppression 
and  grasping  extortion  of  the  priesthood,  that  were 
the  main  causes  of  the  popular  outburst.  But  then* 
say  these  vicions-gerents  of  the  deity,  "  they  were 
Atheists  that  directed  it."  But  I  would  have  work 
ing  men  read  any  impartial  account  of  that  event  (say 
O'Brien's),  and  they  will  find  that  the  characters 
who  figured  most  conspicuously  cruel  were  be- 
lievers in  a  god.  But  priestly  cunning  and  dishon- 
esty has  tried  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  bloody  deeds 
of  the"  faithful  "  at  that  period,  and  to  misrepresent 
the  actions  of  those  virtuous  characters  who  endea- 
voured to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  stem  the 
popular  indgination  ;  but  who  fell  victims  to  the  un- 
dermining  machinations  of  our  liberty-loving  go- 
vernment. But  was  it  Infidels  and  Atheists  that 
encouraged  the  grand  and  wholesale  slaughter  of 
the  Crusades  ?  Were  those  priests,  such  as  Peter 
the  Hermit,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth,  who  led 
forth  their  thousands  to  the  land  of  the  foreigner,  to 
butcher  and  be  butchered,  Atheists  and  unbelievers  ? 
Or  who  organised  the  slaughter  of  Bartholomew, 
when  nearly  100,000  innocent  people  were  murdered 
in  cold  blood  ?  I  might  mention  the  horrid  massa- 
cres of  the  Waldenses,  Albigenses,  &c,  or  the  man- 
hunting  through  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  in  search 
of  Covenanters,  and  ask  were  these  the  works  of 
Atheists  ?  No  ;  those  were  the  works  of  priests,who 
defended  their  actions  from  that  accursed  book  which 
is  the  record  of  every  crime,  and  the  authority  for 
every  cruelty. 

I  have  often  been  amused  at  the  impudence  with 
which  these  holy  babblers  set  off  with  the  supposition 
that  none  but  those  who  hold  notions  like  their  own 
have  a  right  to  express  them  !  Now,  none  but  im- 
pudents  or  fanatics  could  hold  such  erroneous  no- 
tions ;  but  they  have  a  purpose  to  serve ;  yes,  they 
well  know  that  their  dogmatisms  cannot  stand  the 
test  of  free  discussion,  therefore  their  only  chance  of 
blinding  the  human  race  lies  in  exterminating  their 
opponents  and  annihilating  their  works.  They  must 
destroy  free  discussion  or  it  will  destroy  them. 

But  the  public  are  now  beginning  to  see  the  errors 
of  religion,  and  the  duplicity  of  its  imbecile  propaga- 
tors ;  and,  Mr.  Editor,  it  now  becomes  you  to  ener- 
getically strike  at  the  root  of  superstition,  for  it  1ms 
been,  and  is  now,  moulding  the  human  mind  to  sloth 
and  apathy.  This  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
its  action  upon  a  nation  ;  or  else  "  It  would,"  in  the 
words  of  the  late  amiable  Pemberton,  when  speaking 
of  priestly  domination,  "  make  the  cradles  of  sleep- 
ing babes  dens  of  hissing  adders,  and  change  all  the 
chrystal  waters  of  the  universe  into  stagnant  ponds 
and  seas  of  putrid  blood ;  and  the  monster  talks  of 
faith  and  religion  too  !  " 

Birmingham.  THOMAS  PATERSON. 

[The  following  letter  was  intended  for  insertion  ia 
that  number  of  the  Oracle  having  a  note  relating 
to  it:  and  the  note  was  improperly  inserted  with- 
out the  letter.  But  it  was  deemed  of  little  conse- 
quence that  the  letter  was  not  put  in,  as  it  con- 
tained admissions  of   departure    from  principle 
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which  than  would  have  been  found  injurious  to 
the  cause  Mr.  H.  essayed  to  serve,  as  Mr.  Owen 
fend  lii-  friends  then  denied  it. 

Further,  1  have  found  from  a  gentleman  in  Bris- 
tol that  Mrs.  II.  had  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Southwell  uinler  the  impression  that  he  had  wri- 
ten  the  notice  of  Mr.  H.'s communication, although 
it  bore  my  initials.  As  I  think  enough  has  been 
laid  at  Mr.  Southwell's  door,  I  must  say  that  it 
was  written  bv  me  in  Sheffield,  on  the  day  Mr.  H.'s 
letter  arrived"  there.  She  thinks  I  spoke  harshly/ 
in  the  notice.  Let  those  judge  so  that  can,  when 
they  have  the  letter  below.  All  the  notices  to  cor- 
respondents and  articles  are  written  by  the  parties 
whose  names  or  initials  arc  attached.  And  the 
initials  of  correspondents  are  real  not  fictitious. 
The  suspicion  of  the  contrary,  being  without  foun- 
dation, is  disingenuous,  and  it  was  this  spirit  in 
Mr.  Hasan's  letter  which  induced  me  to  write  the 
notice  of  it  I  did.— G.  J.  H.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 
HAVING  been  reading  some  remarks  in  the  17th  no. 
of  that  publication,  in  which  I  do  not  agree,  I  should 
take  it  as  a  favour  if  the  few  following  remarks  may 
find  a  place  in  it.  Speaking  of  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  Social  body,  J.C.F.  says, 
"  That  it  has  been  unwise,  no  one  acquainted  with 
the  events  of  the  last  two  years  can  for  a  moment 
doubt."  Now  there  are  many  who  do  not  "  doubt," 
but  will  deny  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  "  Mr. 
Owen's  plan  is  this,  teach  truth  and  error  will  fall 
by  its  own  weight ;  there  is  no  necessity  of  dealing 
with  it  in  any  other  way  whatever :  this  argument  is 
partly  true  and  partly  false."  I  would  ask  what  is 
meant  by  our  being  the  creatures  of  circumstances? 
Is  it  not,  that  if  we  place  individuals  under  the  in- 
fluence of  bad  circumstances,  will  not  their  charac- 
ters be  bad ;  then,  of  course,  if  under  the  teaching  of 
truth  and  truth  only,  shall  we  not  then  have  truth 
speakers  as  well  as  actors  ?  Then,  as  Mr.  Owen 
says,  "  teach  truth,  and  error  will  fall  to  the  ground." 
"  The  policy  I  wish  the  Socialists  to  adopt,  is  beau- 
tifully described  in  one  of  the  Social  hymns  : 

"  Free  to  examine  various  creeds, 
And  follow  where  conviction  leads  ; 
Free  to  embrace  within  her  arms, 
The  truth  in  all  its  native  charms. 

"  And  not  only  free  to  examine,  follow,  and  embrace, 
but  to  boldly  and  unflinchingly  advocate  it  upon  the 
public  platform  and  in  private  circles  upon  all  suit- 
able occasions,  when  it  does  not  interfere  with  other 
duties  of  life."  By  quoting  the  above  few  lines  of 
poetry,  we  have  a  right  to  suppose  he  allows  all  to 
follow  convictions  ;  then,  if  R.  Owen  or  others  have 
departed  from  their  first  principles,  they  must  be 
hypocrites,  or  acting  from  conviction;  the  last  I 
believe  to  be  true  ;  and  I  admit  that  there  may  be 
some  difference  in  their  conduct,  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  we  are  moving  under  different  circnm 
stances.  Does  the  writer  intend  to  infer  that  our 
leaders  should  continue  the  same  course  when  the 
circumstances  are  removed  or  partly  so  ?  If  that  is 
his  opinion,  I  differ  from  him,  and  let  me  advise  the 
writer  to  put  a  little  farther  off  the  fear  of  man,  by 
letting  the  readers  see  his  name  ;  so  much  boasting 
as  there  is  on  that  paper  of  not  fearing  man,  there  is 
not  one  writer  in  the  present  number  that  has  ven- 
tured to  put  his  name.  In  another  part  of  the  same 
no.  I  find  a  piece  signed  K.K  .,  who,  speaking  of  the 
Kcir  Moral  fVorld,  says  "  that  it  was  a  disgrace  to 
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the  society;"  here  I  beg  to  differ  from  him.  Although 
the  subjects  may  not  be  adapted  to  work  upon  the 
feelings  of  some  weak  minds,  I  do  believe  it  is  cal- 
culated to  do  much  good;  much  more  than  the 
Oracle  of  Reason.  He  says  that  "  Mr.  Jones  denied 
that  the  society  had  deserted  its  principles,  and  that 
the  statements  made  were  not  true."  "But  should 
anyone  not  b<?  convinced,  let  them  look  to  the  princi- 
ples of  the  society  and  attend  to  the  five  fundamental 
facts."  These  I  have  looked  at,  and  yet  can  find  no 
deviation  from  their  principles.  As  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge  of  the  writers  in  the  Oracle  of  Reason,  their 
principle  object  is  to  attack  the  prejudices  of  others ; 
but  the  Socialists  wish  to  show  by  practice  what  is 
good  ;  this  plan,  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
will  gain  more  converts  than  the  other. 

Derby,  4th  mo.  23,  1842.  B.  HAGEN. 

NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  sending  communications  for  the 
first  time  are  requested  to  send  also  their  true  mum  s- 
and  addresses.  Their  initials  only  need  appear  with 
their  articles — the  other  particulars  are  for  the  con- 
venience and  satisfaction  of  the  editor.       G.  J.  II. 

Anonymous  Writing.  — One  friend  thinks 
the  remarks  under  the  head  "  Stray  Thoughts,"  in 
No.  18  of  the  Oracle,  hypercritical.  He  is  of  opinion 
that  the  public  relish  the  mystery  attached  to  anony- 
mous writing.  Another  is  of  opinion  that,  so  long 
as  the  name  of  the  editor  is  weekly  published,  that 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee,  should  questions  arise 
about  the  articles  which  appear.  By  way  of  general 
answer,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  excellent 
manner,  to  my  thinking,  in  which  Sir  Edward  Lv tton 
Bulwer,  in  his  "  England  and  the  English,"'  argues 
against  all  nameless  writing — and  he  gives  most  of 
the  pros,  and  cons,  of  the  question.  But.  the  moral 
tendency  of  it  is  so  ably  set  forth  by  that  excellent 
orator  W.  G.  Fox,  in  the  following  passage  on  class 
morality,  that  particular  attention  is  requested  for 
it: — 

"  Perhaps,  the  man  of  literary  avocation  earns- 
his  subsistence  by  that  anonymous  writing,  in  con- 
nection with  newspapers,  which,  though  it  may, 
and  assuredly  does  consist,  in  some  cases,  with  the 
purest  and  the  highest  principle,  has  temptations 
which  lead  towards  the  grossest  delirection.  *  * 
Even  more  loathsome  than  political  profligacy  are  the 
depths  to  which  he  may  descend.  Screened  by  his- 
namelessness  from  all  responsibility;  ministering 
fuel  to  every  fierce  and  foul  passion ;  catering  for 
every  grossness;  blazoning  turpitude  for  the  filthy 
apetite  that  feasts  on  such  garbage  ;  with  an  interest 
to  serve,  or  a  spite  to  gratify,  in  every  direction ; 
perhaps  pandering  at  once  to  both  political  parties, 
and  to  any  other  parties  that  will  pay  ;  the  masked 
wretch  goes  forth  in  the  dark  with  his  poisoned  dag- 
ger— now  striking  at  his  friend's  reputation — now  at 
his  country's  freedom  ;  and  if  his  thunder  please  the 
infernal  gods  to  whom  he  has  sold  his  soul,  he  may 
at  last,  when  faction  improves  a  momentary  success, 
to  plunder  the  nation,  be  rewarded  by  place  or  pen- 
sion, at  the  expense  of  that  public  which  has  had 
him  for  its  intellectual  guide,  political  director,  and 
moral  teacher." 

Apart  from  moral  influence,  there  are  considera- 
tions which  make  it  desirable  to  know  the  personalit 
of  all  whose  papers  appear  in  the  Oracle.  If  we  can- 
not find  out  that  of  god,  we  may  that  of  correspon- 
dents, and  for  this  purpose,  is  the  notice  to  them  this 
week  upon  this  subject.  G.  J.  H. 
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A  Plain  Answer  to  the  Query,  '  Ought  there  to  be  a 
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BRUTAL  PERSECUTIONS! 

MORE  HELP  TO  THE  LORD. 
ARREST    OF    GEORGE     ADAMS    AND 

HARRIET    ADAMS    (HIS   WIFE), 
FOR  SELLING  THE  "  ORACLE  OF  REASON." 


The  bigots  of  Cheltenham  having  once 
buried  their  fangs  in  the  flesh  of  an  Atheist, 
like  the  tiger  that  first  tastes  human  blood, 
they  could  not  rest  until  fresh  victims  were 
furnished  to  satiate  their  sanguinary  maws. 
Success  had  made  them  bold  ;  strong-ribbed 
doors  and  massive  dungeon-bars  secured  the 
"unresisting"  HolYoake;  and  the  teach- 
ing of  atheism  was  of  course  prevented,  at 
least  so  thought  the  Rev.  Francis  Close  and 
his  worthy  brother  Newall,  with  the  Chel- 
tenham magistrates  who  presided  at  the  in- 
quisition at  the  police-court.  But  atheism, 
like  the  hydra,  has  many  heads,  which  it  will 
puzzle  religion,  with  "the  poor-man's  church '' 
for  a  club,  to  destroy.  If  public  speaking  be 
prevented,  the  press  may  yet  make  known  the 
principles  so  much  dreaded  by  bigotry,  and 
denounce  its  villany;  and  so  it  happened  in 
Cheltenham,  for  Holyoake's  imprison- 
ment was  the  signal  for  the  introduction  of 
liberal  works,  unheard  of  there  before,  and 
the  natural  consequences  were  the  very  ge- 
neral execration  of  the  injustice  committed. 
This  speedily  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
obnoxious  few,  and  their  sleuth-hound,  loos- 
ened from  his  chain,  was  put  upon  the  scent, 
and  as  no  concealment  was  attempted,  the 
game  was  soon  run  down. 

On  Monday  evening,  June  13th,  at  a 
public  meeting  called  to  consider  the  cruelty 
and  injusticeof  Holyoake's  case,  George 
Adams,  a  member  of  the  Social  body,  was 
arrested  for  selling  No.  25  of  the  Oracle,  and 
he  was  therewith  conveyed  to  the  station- 
house.  As  soon  as  a  knowledge  of  the  arrest 
came  to  the  ears  of  Mrs.  Adams,  she  went 
to  the  station-house,  to  see  her  husband,  when 
she,  likewise,  was  served  with  a  warrant  for 
selling  No.  4. 

In  writing  to  me,  Mrs.  Adams  says,  "I 
went  to  see  my  husband  at  the  station-house, 
when  I  was  detained ;  a  policeman  was  sent 
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home  with  me  to  fetch  my  infant,  whilst  I 
left  four  at  home  in  bed.  The  man  that  went 
with  me  to  the  station  was  a  rude  fellow  ;  he 
was  quite  abusive  to  me,  telling  me  I  should 
he  locked  up  from  my  husband  ;  saying,  it 
was  quite  time  such  things  were  put  a  stop  to. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  station-house  he 
would  have  locked  me  in  a  cell  with  drunken 
women,  had  I  not  sat  down  in  the  yard,  and 
insisted  on  seeing  the  superintendent,  who 
then  allowed  me  to  sit  up  in  a  kitchen,  where 
policemen  were  coming  in  and  out  all  night. 
My  husband  was  much  troubled  on  my  ac- 
count.'' Mr.  A.  was,  at  the  time,  suffering 
under  a  severe  opthalmic  complaint.  During 
Mrs.  Adams's  absence  from  home,  her  kind 
(and  of  course  Christian)  landlord,went  to  the 
house,  locked  the  door,  and  took  the  key  away 
with  him,  leaving  the  children  to  shift  for 
themselves. 

The  next  morning  the  prisoners  were  taken 
before  the  magistrates,  and  the  following  is 
the  account  of  their  examination,  copied  from 
the  Cheltenham  Free  Press : — 

CHARGES  OF  PUBLISHING  BLASPHEMOUS 
LIBELS. 

GEORGE  ADAMS  was  charged  with  publishing  a 
blasphemous  libel,  contained  in  No.  25  of  the  Ora- 
cle of  Reason. 

Mr.  Bubb — The  prisoner  stands  charged  with  the 
publication  of  a  blasphemous  libel,  and  perhaps  my 
duty  will  be  the  best  fulfilled  by  merely  proving  the 
sale  of  the  libel  and  reading  it.  It  has  been  said 
that  we  are  prosecuting  here  for  the  entertaining  of 
opinions  merely.  That  proposition  I  deny.  The 
entertaining  of  opinions  is  not  opposed  to  law  if  they 
keep  them  to  themselves.  If  they  step  out  of  the 
way,  and  seek  to  propoxate  them  by  undermining 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  by  denying  the  exist- 
ence of  a  god,  by  robbing  others  of  "  the  hopes  set 
before  them,"  without  offering  the  flimsiest  pretext, 
it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  prevent  this.  Such  is  the 
opinion  of  those  gentlemen  who  set  on  foot  these 
proceedings,  and  no  clamour  of  persecution  will  pre- 
vent them  from  doing  what  they  believe  to  be  their 
duty.  And  if  there  are  any  here  present  disposed 
to  take  up  this  unfortunate  trade,  I  would  assure 
them  that  as  long  as  the  law  punishes,  and  the  ma- 
gistrates uphold  the  law,  so  long  wdl  they  bring 
offenders  to  justice.  So  long  as  men  say  there  is  no 
god,  or  that  the  religion  of  the  state  is  a  farce  and  a 
fallacy,  these  gentlemen  will  not  be  deterred  by  any 
clamour.     The  libel  here  does  this  and  more. 


THE  ORACLE  OF  REASON. 


Mr.  Bubb  then  called  the  following  witnesses  : — 

Thomas  Kendrick— On  Saturday  last  I  bought  the 
Oniric ,,/  Reason,  No.  25,  of  the  prisoner;  1  gave 
the  paper  to  John  Russell. 

Mr.  A.  Campbell  asked  the  magistrates  to  inquire 
whether  he  paid  the  money  to  Mr.  Adams. 

Witness— I  did;  he  did  not  ask  me  to  buy  it;  I 
asked  him  to  sell  it  to  me  ;  I  asked  for  No.  25,  and 
Whether  that  was  not  the  latest ;  he  gave  me  two  or 
three  tracts. 

Mr.  Campbell — Was  he  requested  by  a  party  for  a 
special  purpose  to  buy  it  ? 

The  Bench  did  not  think  that  was  a  necessary 
question. 

John  Russell— On  Saturday  evening,  about  nine 
o'clock,  I  received  this  paper  from  Kendrick  ;  it  is 
No.  25,  of  the  Orach;  of  Reason. 

Mr.  Williams  submitted  that  the  paper  must  be 
read  all  through,  as  one  part  might  explain  the  other, 
so  as  to  deprive  the  part  pointed  out  of  its  sting. 

Mr  Bubb  said  in  the  case  of  Southwell,  the  judges 
would  not  allow  it  to  be  read  ;  this  was  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  newspaper,  and  if  that  was  necessary, 
every  newspaper  that  contains  a  libel  must  be  read 
all  through. 

Mr.  Campbell  said  Southwell  was  punished  for 
publishing  No.  4  of  this  work,  which  is  a  weekly 
periodical ;  but  it  did  not  follow  that  because  there 
Was  a  libel  in  that  number,  there  was  in  every  other 
number. 

Mr.  Williams  (clerk)  read  the  commencement  of 
the  article,  and  pointed  out  the  passage  which  had 
been  marked. 

Defendant  said  he  wished  it  to  be  known  that  he 
never  denied  the  existence  of  god,  and  he  believed  it 
as  much  as  any  om: ;  he  had  nev  r  read  the  work. 

Mr.  Campbell  could  not  see  the  effect  of  Russell's 
evidence  ;  he  asked  Russell  whether  he  had  read  the 
work  ? 

The  bench  thought  this  an  immaterial  question. 

This  closed  the  case  for  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  Adams  said  he  never  denied  the  existence  of 
a  god,  nor  did  he  read  the  publication,  nor  know 
that  they  were  illegal  except  one,  all  the  numbers 
of  which  he  put  by  ;  he  did  rfot  intend  to  aell  any 
more. 

Kendrick  examined— I  gave  the  penny  into  the 
hand  of  the  man. 

Mr.  Campbell  said  he  would  call  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  penny  was  not  paid  to  Adams. 

.Mr.  Bubb  suggested  that  was  immaterial. 

Arthur  Parker  entered  the  box,  and  Mr.  Bubb 
asked  him  if  he  believed  in  the  testament,  but  he 
refused  to  answer. 

On  the  question  being  put  from  the  Bench,  Mr. 
Parker  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

.Mr.  Blagdon— Do  you  believe  in  almighty  god? 

Mr.  Parker— I  do. 

Mr.  Biagdon— Do  you  believe  in  a  father  in 
heaven  P 

.Mr.  Parker  refused  f0  answer  the  question;  he 
had  been  asked  one  direct  question,  and  he  had 
given  a  direct  answer. 

Arthur  Packer  deposed— I  was  in  Mr.  Adams's 
house  wiien  Kendrick  came  in  for  a  book;  I  asked 
him  what  book  it  was  ;  he  said  he  did  not  know  ; 
(hare  was  a  number  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason  in  the 
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window  ;  he  said  he  wanted  that ;  that  book  was 
not  paid  for  ;  there  was  money  placed  on  the  table1 
for  books ;  there  was  one  penny  left  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Campbell  said  after  what  they  had  heard,  it 
would  be  for  the  bench  to  consider  whether  they 
Woidd  proceed  with  the  case.  Mr.  Campbell  said 
he  did  not  justify  the  language  ;  the  paragraph  was 
of  so  ambiguous  a  nature  that  it  could  not  be  proved 
to  refer  to  any  deity ;  there  were  many  thousand 
deities. 

The  bench  called  upon  him  (Mr.  Adams)  to  find 
bail,  himself  in  ^50  and  two  sureties  in  .£'25  each. 

Mr.  Fry  said  he  came  forward  because  he  knew" 
the  parties  ;  he  had  never  purchased  or  read  a  num- 
ber of  the  Oracle  of  Reason.  He  was  accepted  as 
bail.  Mr.  Edwin  Parry  offered  himself  as  bail  and 
was  refused  as  he  said  he  did  not  believe  himself 
worth  .£'25  after  all  his  debts  were  paid. 

HARRIET  ADAMS  Was  also  charged  with  selling 
a  blasphemous  libel. 

Mr.  Bubb  said — The  charge  was  for  selling  the 
Oracle,  No.  4,  for  which  Southwell  is  suffering  im- 
prisonment, but  as  I  see  the  woman  with  a  child  at 
her  breast,  I  will  not  press  the  case,  but  beg  you  to 
take  her  own  bail,  and  if  she  does  not  persist  in  sel- 
ling them,  it  is  probable  it  will  never  be  heard  of. 
The  parties  wished  the  case  proceeded  with. 
William  Watts— I  bought  No.  4  of  the  Oracle  of 
Reason  on  the  7th  of  this  month,  of  this  woman,  at 
her  house  in  King-street;  I  did  not  see  her  husband  ; 
I  bought  two  other  papers,  and  on  the  following 
morning  paid  threepence  for  the  lot  to  this  woman  ; 
I  gave  the  paper  to  Richard  Russell. 

Cross-examined — I  work  at  the  Chronicle  office  ; 
I  am  an  errand-boy  there. 

Mr.  Campbell— You  were  requested  by  your  em- 
ployer ? 

The  Bench  objected  that  the  question  was  imma- 
terial. 

Cross-examined— 1  do  not  know  whether  there  is 
more  than  one  apartment  at  21,  King-street;  I  donl 
know  whether  the  husband  was  in  the  adjoining 
room  ;  I  went  to  the  house  and  said  Mr.  Fry  sent 
me  for  papers  ;  Mr.  Fry  requested  me  to  go  ;  I  said 
1  came  for  some  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason,  Mr.  Fry 
sent  me  ;  Mr.  Fry  told  me  where  I  could  get  them. 
Re-examined — I  went  to  Mr.  Fry  to  buy  the  Oracle 
of  Reason',  he  said  you  go  to  Mr.  Adams  and  you 
will  get  them. 

Mr.  Fry— -The  boy  came  to  my  shop  for  some 
books  ;  I  was  not  there  ;  I  sell  some  book3  ;  I  sent 
for  him,  he  told  me  he  wanted  Mr.  Holyoake's  books, 
[told  him  he  could  get  them  at  Mr.  Adams's ;  I 
understood  on  the  following  morning  that  he  had 
got  them  in  my  name  ;  I  told  him  I  should  appeal 
to  the  magistrates  for  he  had  got  them  dishonestly  ; 
the  following  morning  the  editor  of  the  Chronicle, 
Mr.  Thomas  Rawlings,  called  upon  me  and  said  he 
did  not  send  for  them,  but  it  was  sent  for  by  his 
men  ;  h(  did  see  them. 

Mr.  H.  Beckett  became  bail  for  the  husband,  con- 
jointly with  Mr.  H.  Fry.  There  was  no  bail  re- 
quired for  the  wife. 

During  the  proceedings  at  the  police-court, 
which  was  crowded,  there  were  continual  ex- 
pressions of  disapprobation,  which  the  magis- 
trates could  not  suppress. 


THE  ORACLE  OF  REASON, 


I  copy  the  following  from  a  letter  of  G. 
A.'s,  correspondent  of  the  Oracle,  which  was 
written  in  answer  to  some  queries  forward- 
ed to  him  upon  Holyoake's  case: — 

il  The  magistrates  committing  for  blasphemy 
on  a  charge  of  felony,  are  doubtless  actionable 
for  so  doing—  they  ought  to  have  dismissed 
the  charge  of  felony,  and  taken  up  that  for 
blasphemy,  as  a  separate  case.  But  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  there  really  never  was  a 
charge  of  felony  before  them,  and  that  it 
springs  from  their  own  pare  inventions.  With 
a  sufficient  command  of  money,  a  good  coun- 
sel, and  a  tolerable  lawyer,  there  might  be 
abundant  retaliation  reaped  for  all  these 
things.  I  shall  now  touch  upon  a  point  which 
I  hope  will  also  prove  somewhat  discom- 
fiting to  these  justices,  who  are  so  clever 
at  reasoning  upon  deity  existences.  Mr. 
Bubb,  in  his  opening,  talked  very  pom- 
pously about  proceeding  upon  the  ancient  un- 
written law  of  the  land — the  common  law — 
and  why  ?  Because  his  object  was  to  make 
it  a  sessions  case,  and  to  take  it  out  of  the 
statutary  law,  which  (9  &  10  W.  c.  32)  would 
have  required  that  information  of  the  words 
spoken  should  be  laid  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  within  four  days  from  their  utterance, 
and  would  likewise  have  insured  a  trial  at  the 
assizes.  So  that  instead  of  these  prosecutors 
being  entitled  to  take  credit  for  the  respecta- 
bility of  their  proceedings,  the  latter  are  ac- 
tually discreditable  as  being  at  variance  with 
the  more  humane  provisions  of  the  written 
laws,  which  provisions  are  certainly  those 
which,  on  the  part  of  a  public  prosecutor, 
ought  always  to  be  preferred,  as  being  more 
in  accordance  with  the  (supposed)  will  of  the 
community  ;  this  statute,  too,  gives  the  party 
an  opportunity  of  renouncing  his  opinions, 
and  thereby  escaping  punishment  for  the  first 
offence  ;  whereas,  the  common  law  is  of  in- 
finitely more  barbarian  a  character,  and  the 
contrast  will,  I  think,  afford  fine  scope  for 
animadversion  upon  the  trial. 

"  As  regards  your  note  of  the  14th  inst.,  I 
cannot  help  laughing  outright  at  the  magna- 
nimous junta  who  are  going  to  prosecute  all 
persons  publishing  sentiments  calculated  to 
bring  *  act  -  of  -  parliament  religion  '  into 
contempt.  Why,  no  man  writing  sensibly 
on  any  subject  could  scarcely  avoid  bringing 
such  a  religion  as  this  into  contempt,  even 
though  he  should  say  not  one  word  about  it. 
The  tendency  of  all  sensible  writing  being  to 
bring  into  contempt  whatever  is  senseless  or 
bad— nay,  even  the  very  act  of  writing  in  fa- 
vour of  this  institution,  as  it  at  present  stands 
(or  totters,  if  you  please),  is  looked  upon  by 
the  sensible  and  unbiassed,  as  at  best  nothing 
better  than  burlesque;  the  prosecutors  will 
therefore  have  plenty  to  do,  they  themselves 
actually  starting  to  put  down  that  which 
they  are  all  the  while  producing*—  contempt 
to  the  uttermost  degree  1  !  !  " 
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I  have  much  pleasure  in  informing  my 
readers  that  the  magistrates  accepted  the  bail 
tendered  for  Mr.  Holyoake,  on  Friday  last, 
and  that  he  is  now  actively  engaged  in  pre- 
paring his  defence. 

W.  C. 


IS  THERE  A  GOD? 
xvi. 

"  Mr.  CAPPER.— It  is  not  only  wickedness  but  folly  ; 
no  heathen  in  the  world  denies  the  existence  of  a  god." 

—Holyoake's  Committal. 
**  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment !     Yea,  a  Daniel !  "— 
Merchant  of  Venice. 

One  of  the  Jew-Bookers  says  that u  there  is 
no  new  thing  under  the  sun,"  Mr.  Capper 
was  not  then  in  being,  or  the  truth  of  the  as- 
sertion might  have  been  questioned.  In  the 
mind  of  this  venerable  vender  of  ''justices' 
justice  " — a  queer  compound  of  prejudice  and 
stupidity — wickedness  and  folly  are  conver- 
tible terms  :  ergo,  he  would  treat  the  idiot 
precisely  as  he  would  the  villain.  Wicked 
actions  are  those  performed  with  an  evil  in- 
tent, and  foolish  ones  without  design  or  evil 
premeditation,  in  pure  ignorance  of  the  con- 
sequences, A  man  may,  for  purposes  of  his 
own,  commit  an  act,  hoping  to  get  somewhat 
by  it,  which  might  lead  to  consequences  in- 
jurious to  society,  and  would  call  for  the 
forcible  interference  of  his  fellows  ;  whilst 
another,  committing  the  same  offence,  but 
from  ignorance,  would  only  require  to  be  rea- 
soned with  to  induce  him  to  desist :  surely 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  two  ! 
As  much  as  there  is  between  the  assassin  and 
the  self-murderer.  But  Mr.  Capper  thought 
and  acted  otherwise,  for  had  he  imagined 
Holyoake's  conduct  to  result  from  folly  — 
and  no  man  would  deny  a  god,  did  one  exist, 
except  from  ignorance — he  should  have  rea- 
soned with  him,  or  have  gotten  some  one  else  to 
do  so,  instead  of  sending  him  to  a  prison,  as 
though  he  had  acted  from  wilfulness.  But 
the  two  motives — wickedness  and  folly — ap- 
pearing to  this  second  Daniel  precisely  alike, 
the  remedy  suggested  to  him  would  be  simiy 
lar  in  both  cases. 

My  present  purpose,  however,  is  with  the 
latter  part  of  his  worship's  remark,  wherein 
we  are  informed  that  ano  heathen  in  the 
world  denies  the  existence  of  a  god,"  and  con- 
sequently that  it  is  wickedness  and  folly  for  a 
sensible  man  to  disagree  with  the  heathen. 
Now,  at  first  sight,  to  numbers  this  would 
appear  confirmation  strong  of  the  truth  of  the 
proposition,  it  being  a  godism,  that  the  uni- 
versality of  the  god  idea  proves  a  god  ;  also, 
that  the  god  idea  is  innate.  That  the  god 
idea  is  nearly  universal,  or  has  been  so,  can- 
not, I  presume,  be  denied,  but  that  it  is  in- 
nate is  a  falsehood.  Ideas  are  the  effects  of 
contact  with  outward  objects  and  elements,, 
and  cannot  exist  until  the  organism  is  in  § 
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condition  t©  be  acted  upon  from  without; 
therefore  at  birth,  and  for  some  time  after, 
the  child  is  devoid  of  ideas,  or  they  are  so 
transient  as  to  leave  no  trace  behind,  for  in 
the  life  of  every  individual  the  events  of  his 
earliest  years  are  a  blank,  which  his  brain  has 
taken  no  minutes  of.  How  then  is  the  ex- 
istence of  an  innate  idea  to  be  shown  ?  Sup- 
posing it  to  have  a  latent  existence,  it  should 
be  the  first  developed  and  the  strongest,  and 
being  innate  in  all  men  should  be  alike  in  all 
men.  Neither  of  these  conditions  do  we  find 
fulfilled.  Children  have  no  idea  of  a  god  un- 
til taught.  The  pleasures  and  pains  of  every- 
day life  interest  them,  and  all  men,  more  than 
futurity  and  its  inhabitants;  and  the  god 
idea  differs  in  the  precise  ratio  of  the  brains 
that  entertain  them,  clear  proof  that  they 
could  not  have  been  derived  from  one  source. 

Godism  is  supernaturalism  ;  witchcraft  and 
the  gift  of  prophecy  are  derived  from  the 
same  source.  The  advance  of  knowledge 
and  the  discoveries  of  science  have  proved 
the  two  latter  imaginary  powers  to  have  been 
the  result  of  ignorance  or  roguery,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  thousands  (the 
great  majority  being  in  the  aristocracy  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes)  that  godism  origi- 
nated in  man's  ignorance,  and  has  been  per- 
petuated by  his  villany.  The  parties  I  have 
named  smile  atsuspicions  of  their  heterodoxy, 
and  where  they  have  confidence,  acknowledge 
that  in  their  own  circle  it  is  understood  they 
are  Atheists,  no  man  of  discernment  being 
credited  with  so  much  credulity  as  a  belief  in 
a  god  demands. 

The  celebrated  Matthew  Hale  burnt  old 
women  for  witchcraft,  which  executions  are 
now  pretty  generally  considered  as  so  many 
"cruel  and  barbarous  murders;"  still,  in  his 
day  he  could  have  declared  that  "  no  heathen 
in  the  world  denies  the  existence  of  witches," 
and  that  it  was  wickedness  and  folly  to  dis- 
pute it.  1  remember  that  Blackstone,  in  his 
"  Commentaries,"  is  in  a  dilemma  to  get  over 
the  advancing  opinion  of  the  age  in  reference 
to  this  subject,  because  it  runs  directly  foul  of 
theJew  Book,  wherein  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  witches  existed;  another  evidence  of  its 
damnable  effects  upon  society;  inducing  men 
to  become  the  conservators  of  ignorance  and 
apologists  for  murder.  For  if  witches  existed 
in  the  time  of  Saul  they  might  exist  now,  and 
the  believers  in  that  book  say  they  have  the 
word  of  one  who  never  lied'that  they  did; 
and  if  it  was  right  in  his  eyes  to  put  them  to 
death  in  those  days,  it  is  rigbt  now,  for  he  is 
a  being  in  whom  there  is  no  variableness  or 
shadow  of  turning,  who  is  the  same  yester- 
day, today,  and  tomorrow. 

This  "  concentration  of  abominations" 
also  talks  of  anr/els  in  attendance  wpon  the 
lord  of  carnage:  this  too  has  been  exploded 
by  moderaists.     "  .Not  only  their  annp»r»n,., 
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and  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  humanity, 
but  also  their  very  existence,  has  been  held  as 
doubtful,  because  that  the  principle  end  of 
their  existence  ought  to  be  arrived  at  in  the 
functions  themselves.  Relatively  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  reality  of  angels,  the  criticism  of 
Schleiermachermay  certainly  be  considered  as 
terminating  the  discussion ;  because  he  express- 
es exactly  the  result  of  modern  intelligence, 
in  opposition  to  the  ancient.  In  truth,  says 
Schleiermacher,  we  cannot  prove  the  iinpos- 
sibility  of  the  existence  of  the  angels ;  never- 
theless, that  conception  is  such  that  it  can 
never  rise  again  in  our  time;  it  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  idea  that  antiquity  conceived 
of  the  world.  We  may  presume  that  the  be- 
lief in  angels  has  a  double  source ;  the  one 
in  the  desire  natural  to  our  minds  to  suppose 
in  the  whole  world  more  of  spiritual  substan- 
ces than  we  commonly  behold  incorporated 
in  the  human  kind  ;  but  that  desire,  says 
Schleiermacher,  so  strong  in  us  who  now  live, 
is  satisfied  when  we  represent  to  ourselves 
that  other  celestial  globes  are  peopled  like 
those  we  inhabit,  and  by  that  thought  is  dried 
up  the  first  source  of  the  belief  in  angels. 
The  second  source  is«iu  the  idea  men  form 
to  themselves  of  god— as  of  a  monarch  sur- 
rounded by  his  court ;  that  idea  is  no  longer 
ours.  We  know  how  to  explain  the  natural 
causes  of  the  changes  in  the  world,  and  in. 
humanity, that  in  former  times  were  imagined 
to  be  the  work  of  god  himself,  acting  by  the 
ministry  of  angels.  Thus,  the  belief  in  an- 
gels has  not  one  single  point  by  which  it  may 
fix  itself  firmly  and  truly  in  the  soil  of  mo- 
dern ideas;  and  now  it  no  longer  exists  than 
as  a  dead  tradition."*  And  yet  a  man,  for 
a  bribe,  in  an  open  and  crowded  court, t  could 
be  found  to  stand  boldly  forward  and  declare 
that  the  defendant  was  contravening  the  law, 
because  it  was  "  the  direct  tendency  of  the 
quotation  to  prove  the  non-existence  of  an- 
gels, whose  existence  and  office  was  one  of 
the  truths  revealed  in  the  bible  !"  This  opi- 
nion was  echoed  by  the  judge  a  "  saturation 
of  ancient  prejudices,"  in  whom  the  good 
citizens  of  Bristol  had  vested  the  power  of 
life  and  death,  to  be  awarded  according  to  his 
judgment.  I  agree  (he  said)  with  the  learned 
counsel,  that  it  is  attacking  one  of  the  truths 
of  our  holy  religion.  And  that  it  is  what  I 
will  not  sit  here  and  listen  to. 

A  century  siuce  and  Schleiermacher  and 
Southwell  would  have  been  sacrificed  as  a 
burnt  offering  to  the  Christian  Moloch,  for 
their  wickedness  and  folly  in  denying  that 
which  "  no  heathen  in  the  world  denies,"  if 
we  make  allowances  for  difference  of  customs. 

But  why  should  we  go  to  the  heathen,  can 
there  be  stronger  evidence  of  the  folly  of  such 
reasoning  than  is  furnished  by  the  following 

*  Strauss'sLifeof  Chr'st.    Taylor,  Birmingham. 
+  Mr.  Smith,  counsel  against  Southwell. 
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•extract  from  the  u  Apocryphal  New  Testa- 
ment,"* intended  to  prove  the  certainty  of 
the  resurrection,  which  opinions  were  enter- 
tained by  some  of  the  early  Christians,  and 
there  cannot  be  mueh  doubt  were  considered 
necessary  to  eternal  salvation  by  the  party 
espousing  them,  just  as  the  belief  in  the  pre- 
sent Jew  Book  is  by  the  Christians  of  this 
day: — "  Let  us  consider  that  wonderful  type 
of  the  resurrection,  whieh  is  seen  in  the  eas- 
tern countries,  that  is  to  say,  in  Arabia. 
There  is  a  certain  bird  called  a  Phoenix:  of 
this  there  is  never  but  one  at  a  time,  and 
that  lives  for  five  hundred  years.  And  when 
the  time  of  its  dissolution  draws  near,  that  it 
must  die,  it  makes  itself  a  nest  of  frankin- 
cense and  myrrh,  and  other  spices,  into  which, 
when  its  time  is  fulfilled,  it  enters  and  dies. 
But  its  flesh  putrifyiug,  breeds  a  certain  worm, 
which  being  nourished  with  the  juice  of  the 
dead  bird  brings  forth  feathers ;  and  when  it 
is  grown  to  a  perfect  state,  it  takes  up  the 
nest  in  which  the  bones  of  its  parent  lie,  and 
carries  it  from  Arabia  into  Egypt,  to  a  city 
called  Heliopolis:  and  flying  in  open  day  in 
the  sight  of  all  men,  lays  it  upon  the  altar  of 
the  sun,  and  so  returns  from  whence  it  came. 
The  priests  then  search  into  the  records  of  the 
time  ;  and  find  that  it  returned  precisely  at 
the  end  of  five  hundred  years.  And  shall  we 
then  think  it  any  very  great  and  strange  thing, 
for  the  lord  of  all  to  raise  up  those  that  re- 
ligiously serve  him  in  the  assurance  of  a  good 
faith,  when  even  by  a  bird  he  shows  us  the 
greatness  of  his  power  to  fulfil  his  promise  ?  " 
Doubtless  there  were  men,  when  this  was 
first  written,  who  said  it  was  u  not  only  wick- 
edness but  folly"  to  disbelieve  it,  and  that 
the  man  who  did  so  was  worse  than  the  devils, 
for  they  "  believed  and  trembled." 

1  am  aware  that  all  this  is  not  enough  to 
convince  an  out-and-out  godite,  a  follower 
of  parsons  through  thick  and  thin,  that  belie/ 
of  any  kind  does  not  rest  upon  fact  but  upon 
faith  ;  and  that,  though  a  hundred  millions 
eutertained  a  similar  belief,  it  would  be  no 
better  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  opinion,  than 
its  advocacy  by  uuits  only,  would  be  of  its 
falsehood. 

Tait  once  described  the  Tories,  with  their 
cry  of  "  Church  in  Danger,''  as  never  to  be 
beaten.  First  you  dislodged  them  from  the 
porch,  then  they  mounted  to  the  roof,  from 
thence  to  the  clock,  and  at  the  last,  in  de- 
spite of  your  exertions,  you  found  them 
bestriding  the  vane,  bawling  out  as  lustily  as 
ever.  Just  so  is  it  with  a  believer,  you  can't 
beat  him.  The  godite,  in  persisting  that  the 
god  idea  proves  a  god,  overlooks  this  diffi- 
culty, that,  inasmuch  as  every  man  has  a 
different  idea  of  a  god  to  his  neighbour,  aris- 
ing out  of  the  varieties  of  organisations,  every 


individual  must  be  an  Atheist  to  every  other 
individual,  although  in  reality  they  are  all 
Theists,  or  believers  in  a  god.  For  if  there 
be  but  one  god,  of  the  eight  hundred  milli- 
ons of  inhabitants  on  the  earth,  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  millions  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety  nine  at  least  must  be  wrong,  seeing 
that  they  all  differ,  and  they  may  all  be 
wrong.  Of  two  antagonistic  ideas  of  a  per- 
son or  thing,  if  one  be  right  the  other  is,  per 
consequence,  wrong  ;  the  same  holds  good  of 
a  god.  W.  C. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  PERSECUTION, 


REPORTS  OF  PROGRESS. 

To  the  S ub- Editor  of  tlie  Oracle  of  Reason. 
Dear  Sir. — I  have  pleasure,  great  pleasure 
in  informing  you  that  a  splendid  meeting  was 
held   in    Manchester,    on   Monday  evening, 
June  13th,  in  favour  of  G.  J.  Holyoake, 
and  arrangements  entered  into  to  collect  sub- 
scriptions for  his  defence  aad  support,  in  case 
of  conviction.     A  good  meeting  was  held, 
also,  in  Stockport,  on  Tuesday,  14th,  for  the 
same  purposes  and   with  the  same  results  ; 
also  in  Macclesfield,  on  Wednesday  evening  ; 
the  latter  was  not  a  splendid  meeting,  but 
still  a  satisfactory  one,   and   ended  with  the 
same   result   as  the  two  above  mentioned  ; 
the  resolutions  were  unanimously   passed  in 
each  place,    and  memorials   to    Sir   James 
Graham,    home    secretary,  adopted.        The 
principal  speakers  at  these  meetings    were 
Socialist  and  Chartist  lecturers;    among  the 
former  were  Messrs.  "Watts,  Farn,  and  Ellis, 
Social  missionaries;  among  the  latter  Messrs. 
Campbell,  Warren,  and  Clark.     1  send  this 
report  for  insertion,  trusting    that  other  par- 
ties in  other  places  will  follow  our  example. 
I  hope  the  suggestion  as  to  penny  subscrip- 
tion cards,  in  No.  21  of  the   Oracle,  will  be 
immediately   acted    upon,  aad   some  sent  to 
active  individuals  in  every  town. 

Yours,  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 

J.  C.  Farn. 
[Friend  Farn's  wish  was  accomplished  before 
he  could  utter  it.  Cards  have  been  issued 
by  the  Birmingham  committee  to  several 
places,  and  a  circular  containing  the  in- 
formation, with  bills  enclosed,  has  likewise 
been  forwarded  to  every  Social  branch  in 
the  kingdom.— W.  C] 


*  I.  Corinthians. 
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Social  Institution,  Glasgow, 
June  12th,  1842. 
1  Mr  Dear  Sir. — Your  very  appropriate  ap- 
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peal  in  behalf  of  our  persecuted  brother, 
Mr.  G.  J-  HoLYOAKR,  was  laid  before  our 
executive,  and  by  their  most  particular  re- 
quest, I  have  to  say,  we  shall  not  neglect  one 
duty  in  assist! inr,  and  as  early  after  the  open- 
ing of  our  new  institution,  which  takes  place 
on  the  2Gth  inst.,  as  we  can  conveniently  do 
it.  Mean  time,  you  will  perceive  by  the  en- 
closed bill,  that  we,  as  well  as  Edinburgh, 
have  commenced  to  do  our  duty. 

You  will  give  our  best  regards  to  our  re- 
spected brother,  and  our  hope  that  a  consci- 
ousness of  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct  will 
help  to  support  him  in  his  time  of  trouble,  aud 
trust  that  a  knowledge  of  our  principles  will 
he  of  some  service  to  him;  and  although  we 
cannot  love  the  viper  that  stings  us,  still  let 
us  feel  for  the  horrible  state  of  those  who 
persecute  us,  and  let  us  persevere  to  rid  our- 
selves of  our  enemy  by  making  them  tolerant 
and  better  beings.  You  may  depend  as  early 
after  our  opening  as  we  can  conveniently 
attend  to  our  duty  in  a  pecuniary  way  we 
shall  do  it.     My  dear  sir,  sincerely  yours, 

T.  Paterson.  J.  Nockles,  See. 


Bishopwearmouth,  June  12th,  1842. 
My  Dear  SIR.  —  I  am  requested  by  Mr. 
Hartzburg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter,  conveying  the  sad  intelligence  of  the 
arrest,  imprisonment,  and  gross  persecution 
of  the  noble-hearted  Holyoake.  While 
Mr.  Hartzburg,  in  common,  with  other 
friends, deeply  sympathises  with  the  sufferings 
of  Mr.  HOLYOAKE,  regarding  him  as  a  mar- 
tyr to  friendship  and  principle,  he  has  to  re- 
gret that  his  means  of  manifesting  his  sym- 
pathy are  very  limited.  The  Socialists  of 
Newcastle  and  of  Sunderland,  ought,  as  the 
professed  friends  of  re;ison  and  truth,  to  have 
taken  up  tins  ease  in  the  spirit  of  brother- 
hood, and  combined  their  resources  as  one 
man  to  protect  and  support  him,  on  whom 
the  power  of  a  priest  and  the  priest-ridden 
had  fallen  with  evil  power.  But  Mr.  Holy- 
oake will  not,  I  believe,  be  surprised  to 
learn  that,  as  a  body,  they  will  take  no  part, 
and  no  sympathy  or  succour  need  be  ex- 
pected from  them  individually  to  any  extent. 
A  few  there,  may  be,  who  know  the  essential 
principle  of  socialism  is  mental  freedom, 
and  who  leel  that  its  noblest  fruit  is  sympathy 
with  th«  moral  heroes  who  are  battling 
against  error, sin,  and  suffering, yet,  generally, 
they  will  be  found  characterised  by  cold 
prudence  and  base  servility  to  popular  pre- 
judice aud  iufiucutial  tyranu  Mr.  Hartz- 
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burg,  however,  has  found  beyond  the  pale  of 
the  Socialists  bod\ ,  men  who  possess  more 
of  its  social  sympathy  than  its  professed,  or 
its  official,  adherents.  The  subscription 
that  is  now  bring  raised,  Mr.  Hartzburg 
purposes  forwarding  to  Mrs.  Holyoake,  iu 
compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  subscribers. 
A  gentleman  possessed  of  wealth,  and  digni- 
fying its  possession  by  a  liberal  mind  aud 
heart,  will,  Mr.  Hartzburg  believes,  be  a 
handsome  contributor,  but  as  he  is  now  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  country,  it  will  be  some 
time  before  Mr.  Hartzburg  hears  from  him. 
If  you  have  published  an  appeal  ou  behalf  of 
Mr.  Holyoake,  please  to  forward  copies  of 
it  to  Mr.  Hartzburg  and  to  myself,  and  in- 
sert our  names  for  the  receipt  of  sub- 
scriptions. 

I  am,  sir,  on  behalf  of  the  priest-scourged 
Holy  !AKE,  yours,  faithfully, 

T.  Patersou.  J.  Williams. 

A  numerous  party  of  young  people  from 
Birmingham,  went  by  packet-boat  to  Dudley 
Castle,  on  Tuesday,  June  14,  the  profits  of 
the  festival  being  intended  for  the  assistance 
of  C.Southwell. The  day  was  most  delight- 
ful, and  the  perfection  of  good  humour  and 
harmony  prevailed  throughout.  The  time 
was  wiled  away  hy  a  visit  to  the  caverns, 
rambles  through  the  woods,  and  dances  on 
the  green  sward  in  the  ample  court-yard. 
Similar  parties  in  other  towns  are  recom- 
mended to  the  social  brethren,  by  the  con- 
ductors of  the  above.  The  sum  of  £4  was 
cleared. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  on  Monday, 
June  13,  in  the  Clarence  Gallery,  Chelten- 
ham, with  the  most  favourable  results,  to 
consider  the  case  of  G.  J.  Holyoake,  and 
to  memoralise  the  Home  Secretary  and  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  the  announcement,  at 
two  different  periods  of  the  proceedings,  of 
the  arrest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams,  pro- 
duced considerable  excitement. 

A  VOICE  FROM  GLOUCESTER 
GAOL. 

Gloucester  Gaol,  June  10,  1842. 
DEAR  CHILTON. — I  do  not  write  to  you  for  either 
love  or  money,  but  for  the  reason  Eve  told  Adam  she 
eat  the  appK  because  she  liked  it.  I  have  nothing 
at  command,  nor  any  hope  of  -anything  for  my  de- 
fence, except  my  head,  which  is  often  in  requisition 
you  will  gtiess.  Mr.  Jones,  a  magistrate,  in  the 
presence  of  the  governor,  assured  me  yesterday  that 
I  may  use  pen  and  ink,  and  M-hat  I  write  will  not  be 
taken  from  me.  I  could  not.  alter  being  deceived  in 
Cheltenham,  bring  myself  to  write  a  word  until  I 
heard  this.  If  any  one  tells  you  I  grow  pale,  you 
mnst  conclude  it  to  be  rather  owing  to  my  applica- 
tion than  to  my  confinement,  as  I  now  make  the  best 
use  I  can  of  my  elegant  accommodations.  The  press 
have  beset  me  like  so  many  tigers,  but  I  suppose  the 
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Van  Athburgh  of  public  opinion  knows  how  to  tame 
them.  I  understand  a  friend  brought  me  vottaire's 
"  Philosophical  Dictionary,"  which  was  immediately 
sent  back.  Should  I  not  have  cut  iinev  capers  than 
Crusoe's  poor  Friday  did,  to  have  laid  my  hands  on 
those  blessed  books,  to  while  away  the  dull  hours. 
I  have  had  two  interviews  with  Samuel  Jones,  Esq. 
He  was  very  civil  to  me,  and  said  he  would  be  kind 
to  me,  but  his  kindness  promises  chiefly  to  be  re- 
ligious kindness,  which  is  the  worst  kindness  of  all, 
and  after  the  samples  I  have  had  I  dread  any  more. 
However,  as  he  is  a  father,  and  I  really  believe  he 
means  no  harm,  I  have  hope.  My  business  with  him 
Was  about  my  papers.  He  returned  me  a  few  pencil 
notes  upon  my  examination,  and  some  papers  of  a 
private  kind,  and  said  he  did  not  deem  Ike  others 
necessary  for  my  defence.  [Doubtless  he  required 
them  for  my  friend's  assassination,  as  will  be  seen 
by  his  reply.  Practical  Christianity  ! — W.C]  Ire- 
minded  him  that  as  men  judge  from  the  outward  ap- 
pearance, while  some  one  else,  Isaiah  says,  looks 
upon  the  heart,  so  he  might  think  they  werii  not 
needful  for  me,  but  no  one  knew  my  case  or  my 
thoughts  but  myself.  That  there  would  be  brought 
against  me  legal  acumen,  power,  bigotry,  theological 
learning,  law,  and  what  not,  and  injustice  I  should 
be  allowed  possession  of  my  own  thoughts.  Had  I 
stolen  any  man's  property,  and  his  olficers  had  found 
it  upon  me  I  would  ma!ce  no  request,  utter  no  word 
of  Complaint ;  but  my  papers  were  my  own  thoughts, 
my  own  property,  and  no  man  had  any  right  to  them. 
He  said,  my  papers,  if  taken  into  court,  wo aid  con- 
demn me.  I  added,  I  expected  no  other  fate — that 
never  but  one  charged  with  my  crime,  guilty  or  not 
guilty,  ever  escaped ;  that  the  righteous  hold  their 
victims  very  fast ;  that  the  law  in  my  case  was  un- 
written, and  the  punishment  optional,  and  that  my 
character  was  of  more  consequence  to  me  than  my 
liberty.  That  all  I  asked  was  a  fair  chance  of  meet- 
ing my  accusers,  that  the  press  was  blasting  my 
moral  reputation,  that  I  should  defend  myself,  as  I 
could  not  bear  the  idea  that  money  should  be  spent 
for  me  in  law,  while  I  had  a  wife  and  children  who 
might  be  left  to  experience  the  bitter  scorn  of  the 
world,  or  the  blighting  of  Christian  charity.  Still 
the  old  man  was  inexorable,  aud  would  give  nothing 
lip.  [Israel's  god,  whose  merct,  endureth  for  ever, 
had  specially  hardened  his  heart.  Holyoake  ought 
to  have  known  the  folly  of  asking  for  justice  of  a 
Christian,  on  account  of  his  wife  and  family;  does 
not  the  great  bashaw  "  visit  the  sins  of  the  father 
even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  ?" — W.C] 
With  regard  to  what  is  necessary  to  my  defence,  he 
proved  his  self  a  tolerably  good  judge,  for  he  kept 
just  everything  I  wanted.  Law  and  gospel,  rather 
than  humanity,  appear  to  me  his  polar  stars.  How- 
ever, I  bowed  in  silence,  thinking  that  the  ways  of 
justice  like  those  of  the  almighty,  were  past  rinding 
out.  I  do  not  expect  to  die  here  just  yet.  Every 
morning  I  have  prayers,  gruel,  and  bread— which 
make  the  irord  of  life,  the  staff  of  life,  and  the  water 
not  being  forgotten  in  the  gruel,  life  itself.  So  Jar  I 
am  safe,  but  I  can  with  all  humility  assure  you, 
that  my  love  of  god  doe3  not  grow  by  what  it  feeds 
on.  During  the  day,  now,  I  have  an  open  yard  to 
Walk  in,  and  as  don't  suffer  for  want  of  air.  And 
during  meals  I  have  seven  companions.  I  am  locked 
up  in  a  cell  every  night,  at  a  quarter  past  seven.  My 
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companions  arc  the  drollest  stick:?  god  ever  let  live. 
No  fear  of  my  imparting  anything  to  them  of  conse- 
quence. I  do  not  ttfink  they  have  twenty-one  ideas 
among  them.  They  would  prwzle  Helvetius  and  his 
theory  of  education.  Euclid  would  upvpt  have  writ- 
ten his  elements  had  he  been  born  here.  But  they 
are  .simple  men,  there  is  not  a  bad  man  among  them. 
So  I  do  not  dwell  among  pollution  aid  crime,  as  I 
expected  I  should.  I  have  had  a  warm  letter  from 
my  friend  G.  Julien  Cameron  Harney.  His  name  is 
enough  to  frighten  a  host,  and  what  is  better,  he  is 
one  of  those  rare  fellows  who,  when  his  name  does 
not  answer  the  purpose,  soon  looks  out.  for  what  will. 
Watts,  of  Manchester,  has  written  to  me,  what  think 
ye  of  the  following  extract?  "  Would  to  god  the 
priests  would  hold  a  meeting  and  debate  the  sacrifice 
necessary  to  know  how  much,  or  how  many  lives, 
they  require,  so  that  we  might  walk  forth  to  the 
slaughter.  If  we  could  at  once  pay  the' price  of  li- 
berty, I  am  sure  the'  men  are  ready  and  willing.  I 
am  sure  patriotism  is  not  dead,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
world  from  the  yoke  of  the  priests  is  worth  a  struggle. 
Ay,  their  own  liberty  from  their  own  miserable  con- 
dition is  worth  a.  struggle,  for  the  glutton  never  en- 
joys good  health  ;  aiid  the  lovers  of  human  blood, 
however  much  they  may  gloat  over  their  victims, 
can  scarcely  have  p  aceful  minds."  I  can  tell  you 
an  anecdote,  though  not  a  very  good  hand  at  it. 
When  in  Cheltenham  two  years  ago,  hearing  what 
a  firebrand  and  bigot  Close  was,  I  wir.it  to  hear  him 
preach,  talcing  care  to  select  a  cold  morning,  that  I 
might  relish  his  hell-lire  the  better.  Finding  the 
church  full  of  gentility,  I  suspected  th«t,  like  the 
prudent  dean  celebrated  by  Pope, 

"  He  never  mentioned  hell  to  ears  polite;" 
but  observing  an  unusual  sprinkling  of  the  fair  sex 
right  and  left  of  him,  I  inquired  of  a  young  lady  in 
the  porch  the  reason,  who  archly  said  it  wa3  owing 
to  the  rev.  gent.'s  ears  being  more  admired  than  his 
gospel.  I  heard  this  many  times  alter  in  Chelten- 
ham. I  only  mention  it  because  it  struck  me  there 
might  be  many  items  in  the  attractions  of  true  re- 
ligion not  dreamt  of  in  my  philosophy.  I  have  had 
an  interview  with  the  clergyman  here,  who  spoke 
with  much  kindness  to  me  ;  I  observed  none  of  that 
hellish  venom  about  him  I  have1  remarked  upon  in 
others.  He  said  he  supposed  1  should  not  like  to 
read  anything  on  his  side  the  question  ?  I  answered, 
that.  I  should  most  gladly  read  everything  I  had  not 
read,  and  that  I  should  deem  myself  quite  incompe- 
tent to  speak  upon  any  question,' of  which  I  was  fa- 
mil  iar  with  only  one  sido.  He  spoke  to  me  as  though 
I  had  human  feelings,  a  rare  thing  for  a  priest.  The 
class  I  am  in  is  called  the  lines'  class,  nobody  very 
dreadful  is  placed  here— ergo,  lam  like  the  lion,  not 
so  fierce  as  the  papers  have  pictured  me.  Some  of 
them  work  during  the  day,  and  are  rewarded  with 
minfe  tea,  &c.  When  they  came  in  and  found  me 
here,  one  said,  "  What  are  you  come  for?  We  al- 
ways tells  one  another."  "O,  blasphemy,"  I  re- 
plied. "  What's  that  ?  "  said  one.  "Arn't  ye  re- 
ligions ?  "  said  another.  I  gave  them  clear  answers, 
but  mark  the  result  on  these  unsophisticated  rustics  ; 
seeing  my  first  loaf  there  unbroken,  and  that  I  could 
not  eat,  "  Here,"  said  four  or  live  at  once,  "  will  ye 
have  some  of  this  tea,  zur."  It  was  the  nicest  thing 
they  had,  and  so  offered  it  to  soothe  and  cheer  me. 
What  a  contrast  was  this  behaviour  with  the  treat- 
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mf>nt  1  received  from  genteel  a*ul  polished  Christians 
in  Cheltenham. 

I  conclude,  as  I  expect  to  see  Mr.  Lear  from  Chel- 
tc  I'.sam.  Alexander  Campbell  has  called  upon  me. 
I(  ■  looks  better  than  usual.  A  meeting  was  to  be 
held  iii  the  Clarence  Gallery  lust  night;  he  would 
be  there  I  think,  fromhi.s  looks,  to  lay  on  the  saints-. 
Yours,  demonstrably  as  Euclid, 

G.  J.  H. 

Gloucester  Gaol,  June  8,  1842. 
My  DEAR  H.4RNEY.— Your  letter  was  handed  to 
me  this  morning  ;  it  is  the  first  I  have  received  ;  it 
came  like  a  beam  of  the  sun  on  chaos.  For  all  your 
kindness  and  offers,  take  a  million  of  thanks,  the 
only  things  1  am  now  rich  in.  I  brought  manu- 
script-; for  my  defence  here,  on  the  good  faith  of  my 
gaolers  in  Cheltenham,  which  are  all  in  the  hands 
of  the  magistrates.  Tiny  were  seized  as  soon  as  I 
was  here.  Your  aid  will  be  a  giant  to  me,  in  mak- 
ing all  facts  known  to  the  public;  and  "  we  gentle- 
men of  the  press  "  are  not  to  be  burked  and  no  one 
write  our  epitaph.  Of  one  thing  you  may  rest  sure, 
they  will  never  contort  me  i  i  a  gaol.  I  must  say 
the  Chartists  of  Cheltenham  behaved  like  heroes  to 
me.  and  I  will  some  Ahy  return  their  kindness.  They 
hold  the  Mechanic's  Institution,  where  my  lecture 
was' delivered,  and  although  they  were  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  it  if  they  permitted  any  of  my  friends 
to  join  them,  even  iinlirklaalhi  they  nobly  refused  to 
hold  it  mi  such  terms,  and  gave  me  again  the  use  of 
it,  and  in  it  I  gave  persecuting  Christianity  some 
lusty  knocks,  and  in  it  the  same  night.  I  was  appre- 
hended between  eleven  and  twelve,  the  meeting  ex- 
ecrating to  a  man.  I  am  told  Englishmen  are  al- 
lowed a  fair  trial ;  grant  me  but  that,  and  all  will  be 
right.    Yours,  very  truly,  G.  J.  H. 

P.S.  The  worst  part  of  the  affair  was,  I  was  re- 
turning home,  weary  with  a  long  journey,  to  my 
family,  when  I  was  apprehended.  1  do  not  care  for 
myself;  when  Mrs.  H.  and  my  little  girls  are  provi- 
ded for,  I  can  bow  to  the  fates.  A  man  cannot  be 
honest  in  these  days,  Julian,  withc*it  paying  dearly 
for  it.  G.  J.  H. 


haps,  when  life  wag  noar  an  ebb,  he  might 
he  made  to  think  of  eternity.  So  after  the 
usual  apologies,  he  put  the  question,  "  Was 
he  afraid  to   meet  his  god  p"     "  I   am   not 

alfeard  to  meet  him,  but  it  is  the  other  h 

I'm  affeard  of  !'>  T.  P. 

^p™  NOTICE.— Copies  of  this  work  sent  by  post 
to  any  parts  where  they  cannot  be  otherwise  ob- 
tained, at  the  rate  of  THREE  for  FOUKPENCE. 
Post-office  stamps  for  one  month  or  three,  with 
directions,  addressed  to  E.  N.,  26,  Upper  Windsor- 
street,  Ashted,  Birmingham,  will  receive  attention, 

NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  CUPPEY,  Liverpool,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Mack- 
intosh's New  God,  says,  "  I  have  heard  him  declare 
that '  there  was  no  god,  and  he  who  attempted  to- 
bring  into  societ}'  the  mention  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  being,  was  deserving  of  the  greatest  punish- 
ment that  society  could  intiict  upon  him.'  " 

W.  B.,  LEEDS.  The  least  a  person  can  do,  when 
asking  a  question,  is  to  pay  the  postage.  The  edi- 
tors of  liberal  works  are  seldom  overburdened  with 
cash. — Most  probably  yes,  not  certain.  W.  c. 

P.  M.  is  informed  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to 
issue  a  PORTRAIT  of  Mr.  Southwell,  to  be  bound  up 
with  the  first  volume  of  the  Oracle. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
2».  6d.  for  Charles  Southwell  the  Atheist,  from  as 

sincere  a  believer  in  a  god  as  ever  existed,   but  a 

mortal  enemy  to  persecution. 
From  Mr.  James  Betts,  profits  of  an  excursion  to 

Dudley  Castle,  to  assist  Charles  Southwell  ^4  0  0 
From  a  few  Friends  near  Northampton  ISO 
Friends  at  Manchester,  per  J.  Watts  ..2  0  0' 
Friends  at  Worcester        . .     . *     . .     . .     0  10    & 

Birmingham.  E.  NlCHOLLS,  Prov.  Sec. 


From  a  Correspondent. — Considering 
that  Mr.  Southwell  is  suffering  imprison- 
ment principally  from  the  style  of  his  writing, 
I  am  induced  to  send  you  the  following  ex- 
tract from  Lockhart's  "  Lite  of  Scott,''  vol.  4, 
Paris  ed.  Speaking  of  Calais,  he  says,  "  Lost, 
as  all  know,  by  the  bloody  papist  bitch  (one 
imist  be  vernacular  when  on  French  ground), 
Queen  Mary,  of  red  hot  memory.  I  would 
rather  she  had  burned  a  score  mora  of  bishops, 
if  she  had  kept  it.  Her  sister  Bess  would  sooner 
have  parted  frith  her  virginity.''  The  above 
is  I'erbafhn.  With  best  wishes  for  Mr.  S.  and 
all  concerned,  I  remain,  &c.        C.  Dent. 

The  Morality  of  Belief.— Some  time 
ago,  a  man  who  had  led  a  rather  loose  kind 
of  life,  and  was  .a  notorious  swearer,  and 
consequently  very  "passionate,  happening  in 
the  nature  of  things  to  be  drawing  to  a  close 
(being  old), the  clergyman  of  the  place  thought 
proper  to  attend  him,  thinking  that  now,  per- 
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Messrs.  Robinson,  Edinburgh,  publishers,  j£\. 

Mr.  Harrison,  Gt.  Yarmouth,  per  Central B.,Gs.  7d. 
PER  H.  HETHERINGTON. 
George  Burling  ^0  0  6  A  Friend  . .  . .  0  10  0 
W.D.Saal,  Esq.  0  10  0  Jas.Weir.Canter.  1  0  0 
Two  Old  Friends  0  2  0  Stewart,Liverpool  0  .15  6 
Mr.  Wilkins1  ..  0  10  OjDickson,  Maidst.  0  10  6 
Taylor  Binning.  0  15  Ofi.  Jones,  per  Wat- 
Mr'.  John  Creasy   0    5    Oj    son       . ,    . ,    0    3    0 

London.  M.  Ryall,  Gen.  Sec. 


SECRETARIES'  DIRECTIONS. 

General  Secretary.  — M.  Ryall,  3,  North- 
place,  Lambeth,  London. 

PRO  VINCI  AL  SEC. — E.  Nicholls,  26,  Upper  Wind- 
sor-street, Ashted,  Birmingham. 

NOW  READY. 

A  Plain  Answer  to  the  Query,  '  Ought  there  to  be  a 
law  against  Blasphemy? '  By  C.  SOUTHWELL,  now 
in  Bri-tol  Gaol.    Price  Threepence. 

Printed  by  G.  J .  HOLYO  AKE,  and  Published  for  him 
by  all  Liberal  Booksellers.     Agent  for  Bristol,  J, 
Chappel,  News  Agent,  Narrow  Wine-street. 
Saturday,  June  25,  1842. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  THE 

ANTI-PROSECUTION    UNION. 


TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  FREE  DISCUSSION. 
8,  Holy  well-street,  Strand,  London, 
26th  June,  1842. 
IN  accordance  with  resolutions  passed  at  various 
Public  Meetings,  both  in  the  Metropolis  and  the  Pro- 
vinces, condemning  all  legal  interference  with  the  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  guaranteeing  support  to  the 
victims  of  the  Blaspliemy  Laws,  and  sanctioning  the 
formation  of  a  Permanent  Union  to  carry  these  vietrs 
into  effect ;  the  Committee  of  the  "  ANTI-PROSECU- 
TION UNION"  liave  matured  their  plan,  for  the 
carrying  out  of  which  they  look  forward  to  your  steady 
and  earnest  co-operation. 

The  Committee  are  now  prepared  to  issue  the  Sub- 
scription Sheets  and  Collecting  Books  for  regular  peri- 
odical subscriptions. 

They  appeal  not  to  free  thinkers  only,  but  to  those 
of  whatever  sect  or  party  who  would  uphold  the  Right 
of  Private  Judgment  and  Free  Discussion  for  all, 
■whether  Christian,  Jew,  Turk,  Theist,  or  Atheist. 

All  who  desire  to  defeat  the  bigots  in  authority,  whose 
aim  is  to  crush  the  writers,  speakers,  or  publishers 
off.  ee  opinions— as  in  the  case  of  SOUTHWELL, 
HOLYOAKE,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ADAMS  —  can 
tnaterudly  assist  by  taking  charge  of  a  Subscription 
Sheet  or  Book. 

You  will  greatly  aid  our  efforts,  if  in  addition  to 
your  personal  services,  you  will  transmit  the  names  of 
others  who  may  be  willing  or  likely  to  co-operate  with 
us.  M.  RYALL,  SEC. 


REPORT  OF  PROGRESS. 

A  public  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Civil  and  Re- 
ligious Liberty,  and  to  unlimited  Freedom  of  Ex- 
pression, took  place  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  21, 
in  the  Hall  of  Science,  Lawrence-street,  Birmingham, 
which  had  been  kindly  granted  for  the  occasion  by 
the  proprietors.  The  rain  descended  in  torrents  just 
before  the  taking  of  the  chair,  but,  notwithstanding, 
the  hall  was  filled  with  the  most  orderly  and  intelli- 
gent of  the  working-classes.  The  meeting  was  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Holyoake,  and  Messrs.  Hulse,  Ma- 
son, Mackintosh,  Soar,  and  White,  and  various  re- 
solutions and  petitions  adopted. 

A  meeting  was  held  the  same  evening  at  the  So- 
cial Institution,  John-street,  Tottenham-court  road, 
London,  with  like  beneficial  results.  Mr.  Blumen- 
field,  the  talented  author  of  the  "  New  Ecce  Homo," 
delivered  an  excellent  speech  upon  the  occasion. 
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BRIEF    REMARKS    ON    THE   PRO- 
SECUTIONS FOR  BLASPHEMY. 

By  Mr.  George  Jacob  Holyoake. 
"  The  only  fruit  I  have  received  from  my  philosophy 
is  to  speak  plainly  to  all  the  world,  and  to  tell 
freely  my  thoughts  of  things."— ARISTIPPUS. 

So  have  I  learned  of  socialism,  but  whether 
I  shall  be  permitted  to  practice  so  useful  a 
lesson  and  pursue  so  simple  a  course,  religion 
will  shortly  answer.     I  know  it  savours  more 
of  the  simplicity  of  youth  than  experience  of 
the  world,  but  I  could  wish  that  truthfulness 
and  life  may  terminate  together.    It  has  long 
been  clear  to  me  that  in  any  course  of  recti- 
tude the  misapprehension  of  friends  is  a  far 
heavier  penalty  than  the  fiercest  opposition 
of  enemies.     So  at  the  present  time  I  find  it. 
The  general  objection  to  my  recent  con- 
duct in  Cheltenham  is  thus  expressed  :  "  We 
deprecate  the  injustice  exercised  for  your  de- 
struction, but  think  you  might  have  avoided 
it ;  there  was  no  occasion  for  what  you  did, 
you  might  have  expressed  the  same  thing  in 
another  manner."  This  is  in  fact  an  apology 
for  my  oppressors,  and  a  reproof  for  me.   Now 
if  I  could  have  avoided  the  course  I  took,  I 
ought  not  to  have  done  as  I  did,  and  I,  in 
reality,  provoked  the  treatment  I  received  ; 
and  if  I  rashly  or  wantonly  brought  it  upon 
me  I  deserved  it,  forfeited  all  claim  to  sym- 
pathy, and  those  who  have  undertaken  my 
correction,  though  they  may  have  aportioned 
an  excess  of  punishment  for  my  offence,  yet 
are  they  not  wholly  to  be  blamed.     But  this 
objection  is  grossly  defective  and  unreason- 
able, for  if  they  had  no  moral  right  to  inter- 
fere with  me  (which  is  conceded),!  had  done 
no  moral  wrong,  nor  given  any  legitimate 
excuse  of  offence,  and  hence  the  charge  of 
rashness  or  wantonness  in  the  use  of  language 
can  have  no  meaning  in  such  a  case.     That 
I  outraged  no  feelings  or  prejudices  is  plain 
from  the  circumstance  that  my  remarks,    ac- 
cording to  all  reports,  were  received  with  ge- 
neral applause  ;  therefore,  as  far  as  the  meet- 
ing was  concerned,  no  inducement  was  pre- 
sented for  me  to  take  a  different  course  to  the 
one  taken.     But  then,  "  I  forget  that  bigots 
out  of  doors  could  construe  or  construct  a  ease 
of  blasphemy  from  my  words,  and  therefore  I 
should  have  used  others — I  might  easily  have 
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avoided  all  that  has  happened."  Yes,  I 
fwight  have  avoided  it  just  as  a  man  can  avoid 
doing  his  duty  as  a  citizen  or  teacher,  when- 
ever some  danger  threatens  or  some  conve- 
nience allures.  But  can  he  avoid  it  honour- 
ably ?  1  felt  that  I  could  not  honourably  do 
otherwise  than  I  did,  which  I  think  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  statement  :-— 

My  lecture  on  Home  Colonization  was 
oyer,  and  I  was  folding  my  papers  to  depart, 
when  the  man  Maitland  put  the  question  to 
me — M  Why  do  you  not  introduce  churches 
and  chapels  into  community?  You  tell  us 
of  our  duty  to  men  ;  wh)*  not  of  our  duty  to 
god?"  The  stupid  fanaticism  of  the  ques- 
tion excited  in  my  mind  no  little  contempt; 
but  having  no  reason  to  feel  certain  of  the 
man's  insincerity,  I  answered  him  candidly 
and  honestly.  Some  think  I  should  have 
given  no  reply,  but  that  would  have  subjected 
me  to  the  suspicion  that  I  was  opposed  to 
religion  on  insufficient  ground,  and  could  not 
tell  why  I  objected  to  it ;  or,  that  I  held  no- 
tions I  had  not  the  courage  to  avow.  So  I 
had  to  choose  whether  I  would  be  estimated 
as  an  ignorant  pretender  or  a  cowardly  scep- 
tic, and,  at  the  very  least,  as  an  uncourteous 
teacher,  who  would  not  answer  a  public  ques- 
tion put  to  me. 

It  may  be  thought  I  should  have  given  no 
answer  at  all  to  Maitland,  and  have  said,  as 
a  member  of  the  Rational  Society  I  had  no 
opinionupoa  the  subject ;  but  I  could  not  lay 
a  society,  to  which  I  had  the  honour  to  belong, 
open  to  imputations  from  which  I  shrunk  as 
an  individual.  So,  as  to  whether  I  should  or 
should  not  answer  the  question  I  did  not  he- 
sitate a  moment,  on  these  grounds ;  and  as- 
an  individual,  it  is  my  custom  to  answer  all 
questions  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  and  abi- 
lity ;  therefore^ custom  and  duty  coincided  in 
the  decision.  This  being  clear,  the  kind  of 
answer  to  be  given,  whether  a  true  or  a  false 
,  one,  never  presented  a  doubt ;  having  a  dis- 
like to  lying,  I  answered  franklyT  just  as 
I  felt  and  believed,  without  one  particle  of 
reservation.  It  is  true,  hypocrisy  might  have 
served  my  turn  instead.  I  might  have  shuf- 
fled and  equivocated  ;  I  might  have  given  a 
mean-any  thing  answer;  have  professed  a 
respect  where  I  felt  a  contempt,  and  pre- 
tended regard  while  entertaining  the  strong- 
est dislike;  but  I  should  have  thrown  myself 
open  to  contempt  and  distrust;  I  should  have 
been  despised  by  even  Maitland,  and  what  I 
think  much  more  of,  I  should  have  despised 
myself,  and,  in  my  opinion, brought  public  dis- 
grace on  the  cause  I  advocated,  which,  if 
such  conduct  was  needed  to  support  it  I 
would  never  stand  up  in  its  defence  again. 
I  put  it  to  the  meeting  whether  a  course  thus 
candid  was  not  also  more  honourable  than 
any  other  to  Christianity,  inasmuch,  as  it  ap- 
pealed to  truth  which  Christianity  vaunted  as 
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its  foundation,  and  did  honour  to  morality 
which  Christianity  boasted  to  nurture  and 
conserve,  and  the  meeting  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  Had  I  done  differently,  how  the 
saints  would  have  gloried  !  Passing  through 
Bristol  about  that  time  I  found  every  window 
with  a  print  of  Mr.  Brindley,  representing 
him  in  the  act  of  burning  one  of  Mr.  Owen's 
books  at  a  public  discussion.  I  half  felt  I 
would  rather  he  had  burned  me.  Perhaps* 
the  preceding  will  satisfy  those  who  think  I 
M  ran  into  it."  I  could  no  more  help  the 
question  being  put  to  me  than  prevent  Cleo- 
patra being  born  ;  and  when  asked,  my  duty 
was  to  speak  conscientiously  in  reply.  I  had 
spoken  in  praise  of  truth,  justice,  and  free- 
dom of  thought  and  expression  ;  without 
which  latter,  freedom  of  thought  is  a  mock- 
ery, and  I  could  not  vapour  about  them  to 
others  and  not  practice  them  myself.  Hav- 
ing eulogised  truth,  who  could  do  less  than 
speak  it  ?  Having  contended  for  justice, 
what  a  mockery  it  would  have  been  to  have 
departed  from  it,  as  I  must  have  done  in  giv- 
ing a  deceptive  answer  to  the  meeting  I  And 
having  commended  sincerity  to  others,  how 
would  equivocation  have  condemned  me  ? 
Some  regret  I  should  have  thrown  myself 
away  on  such  a  trifle.  I  cannot  understand 
this.  It  is  said  I  am  sacrificed  for  a  trifle, 
and  that  Christianity  will  be  eternally  dis- 
graced thereby — the  truth  will  be  told.  It 
was  assuredly  no  doing  of  mine.  Not  the 
slightest  notion  that  my  language  could  be 
construed  into  blasphemy,  and  until  the  Rev. 
Francis  Close's  Chronicle  reached  me  in 
Bristol  did  not  dream  my  language  could  be 
styled  objectionable.  In  my  lecture  the  wit- 
nesses swore  I  introduced  no  question  of  reli- 
gion, and  in  my  reply  I  attacked  no  man's 
faith,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  simply  sta- 
ting my  convictions,  and  certainly  neither 
intended  breaking  the  law  nor  offending  the 
most  fastidious  taste.* 

Another  class  of  objectors  think  it  a  pity 
I  should  incur  the  risk  of  being  immured  in  a 
distant  gaol,  far  from  home,  &e.  1  have 
shown  that  I  did  not  cause  it.  But  if  it  means 
I  should  not  have  spoken  my  mind  in  such 
a  place,  I  scarcely  understand  that  virtue 
which  varies  with  the  latitude  of  every  place, 
and  assumes  a  new  phase  in  every  town. 

Those  who  fancy  I  have  sought  my  positionr 
know  no  more  of  my  motives,  than  does  Mr. 
Capper,  one  of  my  committing  magistrates, 
who  uttered  the  cold  and  heartless  imputation 
that  love  of  notoriety  was  the  incentive  to  my 
conduct.      My  intercourse  with  Pemberton 

*  It  is  true,  as  "  Philo-Publicola  "  sarcastically 
intimates,  in  his  brilliant  article  on  "  Religious  Per- 
secution," in  the  Weekly  Dispatch,  of  this  day,  that  I 
did  not  attune  every  metaphysical  sentiment  to  the 
nice  ear  and  tender  conscience  of  a  policeman ;  bi 
for  this  omission  I  hope  to  be  forgiven. 
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and  a  few  other  such  glorious  spirits,  taught 
me  to  sum  up  all  virtue  in  sincerity  and  be- 
nevolence, and  all  vice  in  cruelty  and  hypoc- 
risy. Into  whatever  situation  the  practice  of 
these  precepts  may  lead  me,  I  trust  conscious 
integrity  will  support  me.  Martyrdom  was 
never  an  object  of  my  aspiration,  but  when 
punishment  lies  in  the  way  of  duty,  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  bear  it.  Gaols  are  my  antipathies, 
for  the  vulgarities,  crime,  and  pollution  con- 
gregated within  them  no  more  assimilates 
with  my  taste,  than  the  rude  brutality  of  my 
treatment  and  diet  accords  with  my  delicate 
constitution. 

I  gladly  acknowledge  the  able  manner  in 
which  the  editor  of  the  National  Association 
Gazette  defends  mental  freedom  violated  in 
my  person  ;  but  when  he  concludes  that  I  am 
"  as  bigotted  in  my  atheism  as  my  opponents 
in  their  belief,"  he  does  me  an  injustice.  I 
would  not  punish  any  man  for  his  opinions, 
and  I  never  put  my  own  dogmatically  or  in- 
tolerantly forward. 

My  trial  takes  place  this  week,  and  having 
had  but  a  few  days  to  prepare  my  defence,  I 
cannot  more  at  large  notice  the  objections 
that  have  been  made  to  me.  The  Chelten- 
ham Free  Press,  of  June  4,  contained  a  de- 
fence of  my  crime  and  conduct,  delivered  on 
the  night  of  my  apprehension,  to  which  I 
should  like  to  refer  all  my  friends  and  foes. 
Those  who  cannot  see  that  will  find  in  the 
Report  of  my  Trial,  should  I  have  a  fair  one, 
a  more  complete  vindication  of  my  motives 
and  conduct. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  saying  that, 
though  I  expected  to  have  only  censure,  I 
have  been  most  agreeably  disappointed — the 
kind  assistance  and  sympathy  I  have  received 
from  friends  new  and  old,  has  exceeded  all  I 
could  have  hoped  for.  Mr.  Alexander  Gamp- 
bell  was  incessant  in  his  endeavours  on  my 
behalf,  as  were  all  our  friends  in  Cheltenham 
— Socialists, Sacred  Socialists, GoodwinBarm- 
by's  disciples,  and  Chartists.  In  Birmingham, 
Sheffield,  Manchester,  London,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  many 
other  towns,  a  generous  interest  has  been  felt 
in  my  behalf.  Of  the  press,  the  Cheltenham 
Free  Press,  Weekly  Dispatch,  Northern  Star, 
Sun,  Statesman,  National  Association  Gazette, 
etc.,  quite  regardless  of  my  peculiar  opinions, 
have  rendered  important  services.  The  two 
first  especially.  The  New  Moral  World 
must  not  be  forgotten  on  this  occasion. 

I  was  liberated  on  Friday,  June  17,  after 
14  days  and  a  night's  imprisonment.  The 
magistrates  having  captiously  refused  my 
first  bail,  Mr.  James  Barnes,  of  Worcester, 
one  of  our  oldest  friends,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  Ste- 
venson, of  the  same  city,  well  known  as  a  ta- 
lented defender  of  chartism,  proceeded  to 
Cheltenham  and  became  my  sureties.  They 
argued  humorously,  that  it  would  be  strange 
if  there  could  not  be  found- two  righteous  men 
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in  the  city  of  Worcester.  Mr.  Whiting,  of 
Bristol,  the  gentleman  who  was  principal  bail 
for  Mr.  Southwell,  generously  offered  to 
proceed  to  Gloucester  for  the  same  purpose, 
if  wanted. 

Birmingham,  June  26,   1842. 

Mr. Roebuck's  reply  to  the  Cheltenham  pe- 
tition, sent  to  him  for  presentation  :  — 

London,  June  23rd,  1842. 
SIR. — The  petition  you  sent  me  is  of  a  nature  that 
demands  serious  inquiry — and  I  thought  I  should 
best  discharge  my  duty  towards  the  petitioners  and 
Mr.  HOLYOAKE,  by  at  once  addressing  myself  to 
Sir  James  Graham.  He  has  very  promptly  taken  up 
the  inquiry,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  substan- 
tial justice  will  be  done.  If,  however,  the  petition- 
ers should  hereafter  deem  that  justice  has  not  been 
done,  I  can  present  their  petition,  after  the  inquiry 
which  has  been  undertaken  by  the  Home  Secretary 
has  been  closed.  I  have  taken  this  liberty  with  the 
petition  on  my  own  responsibility,  hoping  that  the 
petitioners  will  here  trust  to  my  discretion,  and  they 
for  the  moment  will  put  conlidenee  in  my  judgment. 
I  will  write  you  word  so  soon  as  I  hear  from  the  Home 
Secretary,  who  has  now  the  petition  in  his  hands  for 
the  purpose  of  immediately  instituting  a  searching 
inquiry.  J  am,  sir,  your  obedt.  servt. 

Mr.  H.  Fry.  J.  A.  ROEBUCK. 


THEORY  OF  REGULAR  GRADATION. 

XVII. 

"  In  the  tertiary  formation  we  find  a  striking  and 
wonderful  change  of  appearance.    These  strata  are 
rich  beyond  all  that  go  before  them  in  animal  re- 
mains.    At  the  time  of  their  formation,  the  apti- 
tude of  the  earth  for  the  maintenance  of  organic 
life  had  vastly  increased,   and   was  continually 
increasing,  as  the  period  approached  when  man 
himself  and  the  higher  orders  of  being  were  to, 
become  its  inhabitants." — Chambers-, 
In  the  strata  previously  examined,  no  distinct 
traces  of  mammiferous  or  sucking  animals 
have  appeared,  either  terrestrial   or  aquatic, 
and  yet  they  form  a  large  portion  of  the  ex- 
isting animal  kingdom.     The  rare  cases  of 
supposed  exception,  have  been  found  capable 
of  such  explanation  as  to  leave  the  general 
truth  unshaken. 

After  the  chalky  formation,  a  consider- 
able repose  seems  to  have  ensued,  during 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  existing  conti- 
nents, and  especially  the  hollows  and  basins 
on  their  surface,  appear  to  have  been  the 
site  of  large  lakes,  rivers,  &c.  From  this  re- 
sulted the  first  fresh  water  formation,  called 
the  eocene  period.  While  this  deposit  was 
going  on,  says  Chambers,  the  globe,  no  lon- 
ger an  entire  stagnant  marsh,  but  as  yet  in- 
capable of  affording  much  support  to  terres- 
trial animals,  was  tenanted  only  by  such 
quadrupeds  as  live  beside  rivers  and  lakes. 
Nearly  fifty  extinct  species  of  mammalia;, 
chiefly  of  this  character,  were  discovered  by 
Cuvier  in  this  formation.     The  mofet  of  these 
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belonged  to  the  class  pachydermata  (thick- 
skinned  animals),  of  which  the  elephaut,  the 
rhinoceros,  the  hog,  the  tapir,  and  the  horse, 
are  remarkable  existing  examples.  Among 
these  extinct  creatures,  the  most  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  palaeotherium,  the  anoplothe- 
rium,  the  lophiodon,  anthracotherium  chera- 
potamus,  and  one  or  two  other  families,  in- 
cluding, some  of  them,  not  less  than  eleven 
or  twelve  distinct  species.  These  mammifer- 
ous  families  had  some  general  traits  of  resem- 
blance, and  the  description  of  the  great  pa- 
laotherium  may  afford  an  idea  of  the  main 
features  of  all.  This  animal  was  of  the  size 
of  the  horse,  or  about  four  feet  and  a  half  in 
height  to  the  wither.  It  was  more  squat  and 
clumsy  in  its  proportions  than  the  horse ;  the 
head  was  more  massive,  and  the  extremities 
thicker  and  shorter.  On  each  foot  were 
three  large  toes,  rounded,  and  unprovided 
with  claws;  the  upper  jaw  was  much  longer 
than  the  under.  The  tapir,  and  partly,  also, 
the  hog,  if  large  enough,  would  closely  resem- 
ble the  great  palaeotherium.  "  The  palaeo- 
theria  (says  Buckland)  probably  lived  and 
died  upon  the  margins  of  the  then  existing 
lakes  and  rivers,  and  their  dead,  carcases 
may  have  been  drifted  to  the  bottom  in  sea- 
sons of  flood. ''  The  other  mammiferous  fa 
milies  of  the  first  eocene  formation,  were  all, 
like  the  palaaotheria,  herbivorous,  and  had, 
it  is  probable,  similar  habits.  The  number 
of  animals,  aquatic  and  terrestrial,  whose  re- 
mains are  found  in  the  other  deposits  of  the 
eocene  period  is  immense.  In  some  gypsum 
(sulphate  of  lime)  quarries  of  that  era, 
scarcely  a  block  can  be  opened  which  does 
not  disclose  some  fragment  of  a  fossil 
skeleton.  The  following  list  of  the  animals 
found  in  the  gypsum  quarries  of  Paris,  will 
show  sufficiently  how  very  different  from  the 
gigantic  reptiles  of  the  secondary  eras  were 
the  creatures  that  tenanted,  and  found  fitting 
sustenance  on  the  earth,  during  the  eocene 
period.  Besides  various  extinct  pachyder- 
matous families,  there  were  found  extinct 
species  of  the  wolf  and  fox,  of  the  racoon 
and  genette,  among  the  carnivorous  tribes; 
of  the  opossum;  of  the  dormouse  and  squir- 
rel ;  nine  or  ten  species  of  birds,  of  the  buz- 
zard, owl,  quail,  wood-cock,  sea-lark,  curlew, 
and  pelican  families;  freshwater  tortoises, 
crocodiles,  and  other  creatures  of  the  reptile 
class ;  and  several  species  of  fishes  : — all  of 
these  animals,  be  it  remembered,  being  ex- 
tinct species  of  existing  families,  exclusive  of 
the  pachydermatous  animals,  and  the  fishes, 
which  were  extinct  species  of  extinct  jamilies. 
The  occurrence  of  the  birds  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  list  of  the  eocene  animals,  forms 
(says  Dr.  Buckland)  "  a  remarkable  pheno- 
menon in  the  history  of  organic  remains. * 
The  number  of  fossil  shells  found  in  the 
eocene  formation  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Lyell 
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at  1238.  As  in  the  case  of  the  terrestrial 
creatures,  few  of  these  shell-fish  are  of  recent 
or  existing  species,  not  more,  at  the  utmost, 
than  3f  in  every  hundred. 

Here  then  we  perceive  for  the  first  time  the 
existence  of  a  similar  order  in  the  animal  king- 
dom to  the  present.  Lyell  thinks  the  earth 
to  have  been  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man  at 
this  period,  but  he  is  almost  alone  in  his 
opinion.  Crocodiles  and  palm-trees,  which 
existed, it  would  appear  from  their  remaius,  in 
large  numbers,  as  well  as  the  frequency  of 
volcanic  action,  would  seem  to  indicate  too 
high  a  temperature,  and  too  unsettled  a  state 
for  an  animal  so  long  in  coming  to  per- 
fection. 

The  second,  or  miocene  period,  brings  us 
a  step  nearer  to  the  existing  condition  of 
things.  We  find  that  the  miocence  deposits 
present  us  with  the  earliest  forms  of  animals 
existing  at  the  present  time.  In  Dr.  Buck» 
land's  Bridgwater  Treatise  a  table  is  given, 
exhibiting  the  animals  found  at  Darmstadt, 
in  a  bed  of  sand  referable  to  the  miocene 
period.  In  this  list  are  meutioned  two 
skeletons  of  the  dinotherium,  a  large  herbi- 
vorous animal,  called  by  Cuvier,  the  gigantic 
tapir;  two  large  tapirs ;  calicotherium- — two 
large  tapir-like  animals  of  this  name ;  two 
rhinoceroses;  hippotherium,  an  animalallied 
to  the  horse;  three  hogs;  four  large  cats, 
some  as  large  as  a  lion ;  the  creature  called 
the  glutton;  agnotherium,  allied  to  the  dog; 
and  machairodus,  an  animal  allied  to  the 
bear.  From  this  list  the  reader  will  perceive 
the  gradual  approach  in  the  miocene  animals 
to  existing  species.  The  discovery,  also,  of 
true  terrestrial  mammalia,  as  the  rhinoceros 
and  hog,  in  the  miocene  formations,  shows, 
that  since  the  era  of  the  gigantic  reptiles,  no 
slight  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  had  as- 
sumed the  condition  of  dry  laud,  fit  for  the 
support  of  the  common  herbivorous  creatures. 
At  the  same  time,  the  occurrence  of  such 
animals  as  the  dinotherium  in  the  miocene 
strata,  proves,  as  Dr.  Buckland  remarks,  that 
many  regions  were  still  covered  with  great 
lakes  and  estuaries.  In  the  third,  or  older 
pliocene  period,  the  first  traces  appear  of 
ruminant  animals — of  oxen,  deer,  camels, 
and  other  creatures  of  the  same  class.  The 
pliocene  ages  were  not  less  rich  in  enormous 
organic  productions  than  those  periods  al- 
ready described.  The  enormous  creature 
called  the  great  mastodon,  belongs  to  the 
pliocene  era.  Of  all  the  fossil  animals 
whose  skeletons  have  been  found  complete,  or 
nearly  so,  the  mastodon  is  the  largest.  Ano- 
ther creature,  belonging  to  the  later  pliocene 
ages,  if  not  indeed  to  the  era  of  the  diluvial 
formatiou,  has  been  discovered  in  America, 
both  north  aud  south.  This  is  the  megathe- 
rium, an  animal  more  widely  removed  in 
character  from  any  existing  creature,  than 
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any  of  the  other  fossil  remains  that  have  been 
yet  observed.  Another  extinct  tardigrade 
creature,  presenting  many  of  the  chracters  of 
the  megatherium,  was  discovered  in  a  cal- 
careous cavern  in  Virginia,  and  received  from 
President  Jefferson,  who  first  described  some 
of  its  bones,  the  name  of  the  megalonyx. 
Jefferson  conceived  the  claw  to  be  that  of  an 
extiuct  feline  animal  of  vast  size  (that  is  to 
say,  an  animal  of  the  same  description  as  the 
tiger,  lion,  cat,  and  lynx,  all  of  which  are 
beasts  of  prey) ;  but  the  French  naturalist 
declared  the  possessor  of  the  claw  to  have 
been  herbivorous,  or  calculated  to  live  on 
herbs;  and  this  was  triumphantly  proved  by 
the  discovery  of  others  of  its  bones.  Another 
fossil  animal  of  this  period  is  that  long  called 
the  mammoth,  under  the  impression  that  it 
was  a  distinct  genus,  but  which  is  now  uni- 
versally denominated  the  jossil  elephant,  as 
being  an  extinct  species  of  that  existing 
family. 

The  period  when  the    diluvium  was  depo- 
sited,   being   that     immediately     preceding 
the  existing  order  of  things  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face, is  marked  by  the   remains  of  animals, 
many  of  which  still  exist,  while  others  are  ex- 
tinct.    The  chief  evidence  on   this  point  is 
derived  from  bones,  and  fragments  of  bones, 
found  in  caves  which   are  supposed  to   have 
served  about  the  time  of  the  diluvial  action, 
as  retreats   for  hyasnas  and   other  beasts  of 
prey.     That  of  Kirkdale,  in  Yorkshire,  dis- 
covered a  few  years  ago,  was  found   to  con- 
tain remains  of  twenty-three  species;  namely, 
hvsma,  tiger,  bear,  wolf,  fox,  weasel,  elephant, 
rhiuoceros,   hippopotamus,   horse,   ox,  three 
species  of  deer,  hare,  rabbit,  water-rat,  mouse, 
pigeon,  raven,  lark,  a  species  of  duck  and 
partridge.     The  bones  in  all  these  cases  were 
broken  into  angular  fragments  or  chips,  and 
were  all  more  or  less  decayed,  though  the 
gelatinous  matter  yet  remained  in  some  of 
them.     They  were  covered  by  a  layer  of  mud 
abodt  a  foot  deep,  the  nature  of   which  led 
to  the  supposition  that  it  must  have  been 
deposited  during  the  action  of  the  diluvium. 
Till  a  recent  period,  no  trace  of  any  animal 
of  a  higher  order   was  discovered  in  rocks. 
Some  remains  of  a  human  skeleton  had  been 
found  in  a  cave  in  Guadaloupe,  imbedded  in 
stony  matter ;  but  it  was  concluded,  in  that 
case,  that  the  enclosing  matter  was  of  recent 
formation,  aud  that  the  humau  being  whose 
relics  were  discovered  in  it,  might  have  been 
alive  at  no  distant  era.     Latterly,  however, 
fossil  zoology  has  made  one  step  in  advance. 
In  1838,  a  fossil  jaw-bone  of  one  of  the  quad- 
rumana  (foar-handed  or  monkey  tribes)  was 
discovered  in  the  tertiary  formation  at  the 
northern  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  depart- 


In  the  second  and  newer  of  these,  which   is 
lacustrine,  or  a  deposit   from  a   fresh-water 
lake,  the  jaw-bone  of  the  monkey  was  found, 
containing    four   incisor  teeth,    two   canine, 
four  false  grinders,  and  six  true  grinders  in  a 
continued   series.     The  monkey  is  supposed 
to  have  been  about  three  feet  in  height.    The 
bone  occurred  in  a  stratum  of  marl,  covered 
by  compact  limestone.     Another  jaw-bone  of 
a  monkey  was  discovered  with  other  remains, 
in  August,  1839,  in  a  brick-field  at  Kingston, 
near  Wood  bridge,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk: 
the  particular  bed  in  which  it  was  found  has 
not  been  stated.     The  bone  indicates  a  spe- 
cies of   the    quadruinana  not   now  existing. 
These  must  be  considered  as  very  interesting 
discoveries.     The  earliest  animals  and  plauts 
are  of  the  simplest  kind.     Gradually,  as  we 
advance  through   the   higher  strata,   or,   in 
other  words,  as  we  proceed  through   this  re- 
cord of  progressive  creation,  we  find  animals 
and  plants  of  higher  and  higher  structure, 
till  at  last  we  come  to  the  superficial  strata 
where   there  are  remains  of  kinds  approxi- 
mating  to   the  highest  of  all   the  animated 
tribes,   namely,    man   himself.      But,  before 
the   above   discoveries,   there    remained  oue 
remarkable  gap  in  the  series.     The  quadru- 
mana,  or  monkeys,  who  form  an  order  above 
common   mammalia,  but  below  the  bimana, 
or  human   tribes,   were  wanting.     Now   this 
deficiency  is  supplied;  and  it  is  shown  that 
every  one  of  the  present  forms   of  animated 
existence,  excepting  the  human  existed  at  the 
time  when  the  superficial  strata  were  formed. 
The  only  zoological  event  of  an   important 
nature  subsequent  to  that  period  is  the  crea- 
tion of  man  ;  for  we  may  consider  of  a  lesser 
importance   the  extinction  of  many   of  the 
specific  varieties  which  flourished  in  the  geo- 
logical ages,  and  the  creation  of  new.* 

Here  then  we  find  it  now  almost  univer- 
sally admitted  by  naturalists  that  there  has 
been  a  regular  gradation  or  succession  of  or- 
ganised forms  upon  the  earth,  and  no  facts 
in  support  of  the  opinion  still  maintained  by 
many,  that  all  the  animals,  plants,  &c  were 
created  at  one  time,  the  earth  being  at  that 
time  fit  for  their  habitation ;  the  earth  pre- 
senting such  appearances  as  to  warrant  the 
assertion  that  all  the  animals  that  have  lived 
upon  it  could  not  at  an}  owe  period  have  existed 
had  they  been  upon  it.  And  that,  in  every 
case,  the  earth  was  only  suited  for  those  aui- 
mals  which  had  it  for  their  inheritance  during 
the  periods  pointed  out  by  geology.  The 
only  dispute  between  me  and  others,  that  is 
to  say,  scientific  men,  is  simply  whether  there 
have  been  successive  creations,  or  whether  all 
is  not  merely  results  from  the  different  con- 
ditions  of    matter  —  consequent  upon   the 


ment  of  Gers,  in  France.     Two  deposits  there    never  -  ceasing   change    of    position   of  its 
are  very  rich  in  fossils,   affording  remains  of    particles.  W.  C. 

no  fewer  than  thirty  mammiferous  animals.  •  Chambers. 
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I A  portion  of  these  papers  appeared  in  a  small  work, 
called  Cummeit  Sense,  published  by  Taylor,  Bir- 
mingham, some  time  since.  Mr.  S.'s  executors 
have  determined  upon  giving  them  to  the  public 
entire.] 

THE    FREE  INQUIRER'S   WHY    AND 
BECAUSE. 

WRITTEN  BY  CHARLES  SOUTHWELL. 

Why  is  nature  said   to   be  the   parent  or 
cause  of  all  the  effects  we  behold  ? 

Because  nature  is  the  great  whole,  or 
universe,  and  contains  within  itself  the  seeds 
or  causes  of  effects  ;  and,  figuratively  speak- 
ing, all  effects  are  as  children  of  causes.  By 
kindling  a  little  alcohol,  while  holding  in  so- 
lution nitrate  of  copper  in  a  watch  glass,  a 
fine  green  flame  will  be  produced.  The 
green  coloured  flame  is  here  the  effect,  caused 
by  the  kindling  of  the  alcohol  when  holding 
in  solution  nitrate  of  copper.  Pliny,  per 
haps  the  most  learned  of  the  ancient  natural- 
ists, calls  the  universe  "  an  uncreated  and 
eternal  god,  which  has  never  been  produced, 
and  which  can  never  be  destroyed ;  the  great 
whole  or  universe  is  all  in  all,  or  rather  is 
itself  all.  It  is  at  once  the  work  of  nature, 
aud  nature  itself."  According  to  this  notion, 
tin;  universe  is  at  the  same  time  the  workman 
and  the  work;  which  modern  naturalists 
would  call  flat  blasphemy.  But,  as  observed 
by  Dupuis,  "  Metaphysical  refinement  is  of 
a  comparatively  recent  date,  and  men  be- 
lieved in  the  evidence  of  their  senses  before 
they  delivered  themselves  up  bound  hand 
and  foot  to  the  illusions  of  the  imagination, 
and  circumscribed  their  worship  to  the  world 
they  saw,  before  they  created  a  god,  by  ab- 
straction, in  a  world  that  they  saw  not." 

Why  have  meu  so  violently  disputed  about 
the  origin  and  probable  end  of  all  things  ? 

Because  we  see  but  a  part,  and  that  a  very 
small  part  of  the  great  whole;  and  seeing 
but  a  part,  we  know  but  in  part— ^grasping 
only  a  few  links  in  what  appears  the  endless 
chain  of  causation,  all  our  opinions  regarding 
beginnings  or  endings  of  things  should  be 
given  with  modesty  and  caution,  if  we  would 
maintain  a  character  for  wisdom.  Ancient, 
like  modern  philosophers,  seemed  to  have 
held  various  opinions  with  regard  to  the  uni- 
verse and  its  origin  ;  some  contending  that 
all  sprung  from  Mercury,  or  the  divine  word  ; 
which  (if  we  substitute  the  word  god  for  that 
of  Mercury)  is  the  notion  of  modern  theolo- 
gists;  whilst  others,  and  by  far  the  greater 
number,  denied  the  creation  of  matter,  and 
contended  that  all  proceeds  from  the  con- 
fused seeds  of  things;  in  other  words,  all  the 
changes  or  effects  we  behold  are  produced  by 
the  action  of  matter  upon  matter,  which 
matter  is  self-existent  and  necessarily  eternal. 
The  universe,  says  Ocellus  (one  of  the  most 
ancient  philosophers  whose  writings  have 
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reached  us)  considered  in  its  totality,  01  as  a 
whole,  aunounces  nothing  which  is  a  sign 
or  mark  of  its  origin,  or  presages  its  destruc- 
tion ;  none  have  seen  its  birth,  growth,  or 
decay ;  it  is  ever  the  same,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, always  equal  and  like  unto  itself.  This 
latter  opinion  is  held  by  many  philosophers 
of  the  present  age,  who  are  called  Atheists 
(a  term  compounded  of  two  Greek  words, 
signifying  without  god  in  the  world)  by 
theologians  who  display  abundance  of  passion 
and  are  most  bitter  in  their  denunciation  ot 
Atheists,  Deists,  and  in  short  all  whose  opi- 
nions do  not  happen  to  square  and  dovetail 
in  with  their  own,  seemingly  forgetful  that  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  this  question  is  be- 
yond the  grasp  of  the  most  powerful  intel- 
lect. Let  them,  each  one,  if  he  can,  be  con- 
vinced in  his  own  mind  ;  but  those  who  can- 
not, and  hug  the  Aristotelian  precept,  that 
"  incredulity  is  the  parent  of  wisdom,"  are 
not  to  be  treated  as  wild  beasts,  or  hunted 
from  society.  But,  alas  !  in  this  age  of  cant, 
belief,  which  is  the  opposite  of  knowledge,  is 
lauded  to  the  skies,  and  woe  to  those  who 
cannot  sound  the  sharps  and  flats  of  dis- 
course, so  as  to  tickle  the  ears  of  the  vulgar, 
or  disdain  to  make  their  voices  sweetly  chime 
in,  and  harmonise  with,  the  flutes  aud  trum- 
pets of  orthodoxy. 

MR.  MACKINTOSH'S  CHALLENGE. 

[The  following  came  into  my  possession  shortly  after 
No.  26  had  been  issued,  containing  some  remarks 
of  my  own  upon  the  same  subject,  and  I  withheid 
its  publication  until  I  had  seen  the  editor,  think- 
ing it  unnecessary.  But  his  opinion  being  that 
Mr.  M.'s  letter  related  to  his  articles,  he  wished 
his  view  of  the  matter  to  appear. — W.  C] 

LIKE  the  Baron  of  Thunder-ten-Tronchk,  I  expected 
to  have  been  slain  twice  by  this  new  Candid — but 
destiny  promises  my  bones  shall  remain  whole. 

I  have  but  a  transient  recollection  of  his  remarks 
— having  read  them  but  once — and  since  doing  so, 
a  thousand  things  have  arisen  to  obscure  the  impres- 
sion they  left.  But  I  remember  he  complains  of 
"  flippancy  and  abuse." 

If  I  am  flippant,  it  is  not  aimed  at.  It  results 
from  accident  rather  than  design,  and  in  this  case 
has  been  suggested  by  the  subject— not  imparted  by 
my  taste.  But  censurable  or  not,  I  confess  no  am- 
bition to  write  homilies  for  reviews. 

With  regard  to  abuse,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
the  reciprocation  of  this  charge  shall  stop  here.  I 
thought  Mr.  M.'s  book  abusive.  He  thinks  my  re- 
view of  his  work  abusive  too.  I  did  not  intend  my 
observations  to  be  so,  and  if  they  are,  they  deceive 
me.  I  am  quite  willing  to  believe  he  may  have 
been  equally  unfortunate  in  conveying  his  meaning. 
For  my  own  part  I  care  not  to  substantiate  or  repeat 
charges  while  abundance  of  argument  is  on  hand. 

If  I  called  his  reasoning  "  cold-hearted,"  &c,  I 
did  not  think  the  reasoner  so— I  have  often  had  the 
happiness  of  experiencing  the  contrary , and  hope  again 
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to  do  86.  May  not  a  man's  reasoning  lead  to  cruel 
Consequences  and  he  not  be  aware  of  it  ?  I  think  so. 
The  head  may  err  and  th »  heart  still  be  right.  I 
wished,  and  still  do,  to  be  credited  with  believing 
this  when  I  wrote  the  words  complained  of.  Infal- 
libility is  no  pretension  of  mine — I  can  conceive  how 
my  own  logic  maybe  baneful  though  I  never  intendit. 

Was  Mr.  M.  willing  to  discuss  the  morality  of 
the  question  at  issue,  I  am  now  denied  the  pleasure 
of  joining  in  it.  But  more  than  this  do  I  regret  that 
any  language  of  mine  should  have  impressed  him 
with  a  distaste  for  it,  because  there  is  no  man  with 
whom  I  would  sooner  have  debated  the  matter.  Not 
for  triumph,  but  for  profit.  I  am  not  vain  enough 
to  think  victory  would  have  been  easy — only  that 
the  satisfaction  to  me  would  have  been  great. 

Though  Mr.  M.  disclaims  argument  in  reply,  I 
remember  he  uses  a  little — but  I  remember  it  too  in- 
distinctly to  reply  to  it.  I  trust  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  I  write,  this  will  be  ascribed  to 
a  defective  rather  than  a  convenient  memory. 

Still,  1  am  surprised  at  Mr.  M.'s  letter.  In  de- 
clining discussion  he  declines  embracing  all  the  ad- 
vantages laying  at  his  feet,  if  he  has  truth  on  his 
side.  It  appears  either  to  imply  apathy  or  doubt  on 
his  part — -disregard  for  the  cause  he  has  espoused, 
or  suspicions  as  to  the  validity  of  the  ground  he  has 
taken.  For  he  is  an  older  man  than  I — more  fami- 
liar with  the  weapons  of  disputation  —  he  could 
easily  expose  my  errors,  and  disturb  my  fancied  se- 
curity where  I  am  wrong.  He  can  build  a  case  more 
adroitly  than  I  from  his  greater  experience,  and 
make  a  point  where  I  should  fall  into  an  error.  For 
my  own  part  where  I  can  be  afforded  fair  play,  as  I 
was  prepared  to  afford  him  in  the  Oracle,  in  discuss- 
ing any  question — I  would  welcome  the  fiercest  attack 
upon  my  principles  &  smile  at  the  most  virulent  abuse 
Hoping  that  error  will  ever  be  unmercifully  rejected, 
and  conscious  that  truth  can  never  be  injured  where 
equal  justice  prevails,  I  am  willing  to  give  wings  to 
calumny,  licence  to  misrepresentation,  and  pardon 
to  insult — if  thereby  /can  gain  permission  to  discuss 
on  equal  grounds  the  important  principles  mankind 
ought  to  understand.  I  have  full  faith  in  the  invin- 
cibility and  power  of  truth.  Once  equally  matched 
against  error  anything  may  be  perilled  on  it  as  the 
victor.  With  the  proviso  just  named,  like  Milton, 
I  would  let  all  the  winds  of  doctrines  upon  her ;  and, 
with  the  earnestness  of  Lear,  cry  to  error, 

"  Blow,  blow,  and  crack  your  cheeks  !  " 

I  have  no  convenience  for  enumerating  the  various 
points  in  my  review,  I  wish  the  reader  to  attend,  and 
Mr.  M.  to  reply,  to.  Because  he  has  not  replied,  I 
do  not  deem  them  established,  but  certainly  claim  a 
little  presumptive  evidence  in  their  favor. 

Gloucaster  Gaol.  G.  J.  H. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 

Sir. — In  your  notice  to  correspondents,  in  last  week's 
number  (27),  I  find  that  a  Mr.  W.  Cuppey,  of  Liver- 
pool, is  made  to  assert  that  he  had  heard  Mr.  Mack- 
intosh declare  that  "  That  there  was  no  god,  and  he 
who  attempted  to  bring  into  society  the  mention  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  being  was  deserving  of  the 
greatest  punishment  that  society  could  inflict  upon 


him."  Who  Mr.  Cuppey  may  be,  I  know  not  *T  nor 
do  I  know  whether  there  be  a  Mr.  Cuppey  at  all, 
never  having  had  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance. 
This,  however,  I  do  know,  that  neither  Mr.  Cuppey 
nor  any  other  person,  at  Liverpool  or  any  where  else, 
at  any  time  has  heard  me  give  utterance  to  any  such 
words  or  sentiments.  To  speak  out  plain,  Mr.  Cup- 
pey's  charge  is  a  downwright  falsehood.  I  could 
point  out  one  or  two  errors  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
Oracle  in  reference  to  myself.  However,  I  forbear, 
with  this  one  remark :  if  the  cause  of  atheism  is 
obliged  tr>  descend  to  personal  abuse,  for  lack  of  ar- 
gument, it  is  a  poor  cause.     Yours, 

T.  S.  Mackintosh. 
[The  extract  was  inserted  without  the  editor's  know- 
ledge.    It  should  have  been — Curphey,  not  Cup- 
pey.   Mr.  M.  has  seen  the  letter,  but  declares  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  author. — W.  C] 

EFFECTS  OF  PERSECUTION. 
LEGAL  MURDER ! 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 

Friend  ok  the  Human  Race.  — In  forwarding 
the  enclosed  amount  of  subscriptions,  received  by  me 
up  to  this  date,  allow  me  to  observe  that  you  must 
not  judge  of  the  number  of  your  friends  in  Sheffield 
by  the  small  amount  of  money  subscribed ;  hundreds 
of  your  Chartist  (to  say  nothing  of  your  Socialist) 
friends  are  too  poor  to  give  even  a  penny,  and  fervent 
are  their  wishes  for  your  triumph  over  your  persecu- 
tors. Another  martyr  has  been  sacrificed  at  the 
shrine  of  tyranny.  SAMUEL  HOLBERRY,  convicted 
at  the  York  spring  assizes  of  1840,  of  sedition,  and 
sentenced  to  four  years'  imprisonment,  expired  in 
his  dungeon  (York  Castle)  yesterday  morning,  at 
half-past  four  o'clock.  As  if  in  mockery  of  his  dy- 
ing agonies,  an  order  for  his  release  came  from  the 
home  office,  a  day  or  two  before  his  death,  with  the 
conditions  annexed  that  he  should  find  bail  him- 
self ^200  and  two  sureties  of  .^100  each  to  be  of 
good  behaviour!  His  poor  wife  (whom  you  have 
seen  at  my  home)  was  refused  permission  to  see  him 
only  two  or  three  weeks  since  ;  she  is  distracted. 
Shall  there  be  no  retribution  for  this  foul,  bloody 
murder?  When,  oh  when  will  the  human  race  rise 
in  its  might  and  trample  in  the  dust  the  monar- 
chical, aristocratical,  priestly,  and  profit-hunting 
villains  who  oppress,  plunder,  and  murder  them? 

That  the  fates  may  preserve  you  from  the  torture 
under  which  poor  gallant,  noble-hearted  HOLBERRf 
has  sunk  into  his  grave,  is  the  heart-felt  hope  of, 
My  dear  Holyoake, 

Fraternally  thiney 

Geo.  Julian  C.  Harney. 

Sheffield,  June  22,  1842. 

P.S.  I  must  work  hard  to  get  some  support  for 
Mrs.  Holberry,  with  whom  every  friend  of  liberty 
and  the  rights  of  man  must  heartily  sympathise. 
I  shall  keep  open  my  book  for  subscriptions  for  you 
and  SOUTHWELL,  and  hope  to  have  the  continued 
help  and  aid  of  every  friend  of  free  inquiry. — G.J.H. 


NOW  READY. 
A  Plain  Answer  to  the  Query,  '  Ought  there  to  be  a 
Law  against  Blasphemy  ? '     By  C.  SOUTHWELL,  now 
in  Bristol  Gaol.     Price  Threepence.  —  This   work 
should  be  universally  read. 
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WRITTEN  ON  THE  CONVICTION  OF 
MR.  CHARLES  SOUTHWELL, 
FOR  BLASPHEMY. 
DEEP  in  a  dungeon's  gloom  immured, 

The  victim  of  Oppression  lies  ; 
Priestcraft's  dark  fables  he  abjured, 

For  Nature's  bright  realities  ; 
But  fierce  Oppression's  galling  chains 
Were  being  forged  in  gothic  fanes! 

I  ask  not  if  the  streams  that  flow 

From  Reason's  fount  be  dark  or  bright ; 

His  right  to  drink  them  I  but  know, 
Is  man's  unalienable  right — 

More  ancient  than  the  tales  of  pride, 

And  blood,  and  lust,  "  time  sanctified." 

Vainly  shall  Superstition  scowl 

Demoniac  malignity, 
From  'neath  the  priest's  crime-covering  cowl, 

On  reason's  mighty  energy  ; 
Or  shackle  limbs,  for  thoughts  will  be 
Like  ocean's  gales — unfettered,  free ! 

Truth  shrinks  not  from  Inquiry's  light, 
Nor  suffers  from  its  scorching  glare ; 

Bat  Error  seeks  congenial  night, 
And  growls  defiance  from  his  lair. 

Iu  monkish  cells  or  gothic  fanes, 

Inquiry's  lamp  but  dimly  wanes. 

O  !  for  the  day  when  moral  worth, 

Unfettered  by  religious  creeds, 
Shall  free  this  fair  but  suffering  earth 

From  Priestcraft's  dark  and  fearful  deeds  I 
When  man  shall  proudly  scorn  to  nurse 
Religion — earth's  most  direful  curse ! 

Free  is  the  captive's  soul,  at  least, 
5Mid  fetters,  dungeon-gloom,  and  whips  ; 

The  iron  symbol  of  the  priest — 
The  cross — polluted  not  his  lips  ! 

Emblem  of  pride,  and  blood,  and  hist, 

Too  justly  trampled  in  the  dust ! 

SOUTHWELL!  thy  name  will  be  enrolled 
On  hist'ry's  page,  with  glowing  ink, 

As  one  of  that  small  band,  and  bold, 
Who  dared  to  teach  mankiad  to  think  : 

Who  dared  to  brave  Oppression's  frown, 

And  tear  his  blood-stain'd  banner  down  ! 

M.  A.  L. 


ggpm  NOTICE.— Copies  of  this  work  sent  by  post 
to  any  parts  where  they  cannot  be  otherwise  ob- 
tained, at  the  rate  of  THREE  for  FOURPENCE. 
Post-office  stamps  for  one  month  or  $iree,  with 
directions,  addressed  to  the  Editor,.  No.  8,  Holy- 
Well-street,  Strand,  London,  will  receive  attention. 

NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  C.  F.  says,  "It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
some  new  arrangements  should  be  made  to  promote 
the  sale  of  the  Oracle;  I  KNOW  that  great  difficul- 
ties stand  in  the  way  of  its  circulation  even  in  New- 
castle, Leeds,  and  Manchester  districts  ;  if  it  cannot 
be  obtained  readily  in  these  quarters,  you  may  easily 
guess  the  difficulties  elsewhere.  I  propose  that  you 
advertise  a  list  of  retail  agents  once  a  month  in  the 
Oracle,  and  that  persons  willing  to  sell  it  be  requested 
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to  forward  their  names  forthwith.  I  know  that  memy 
persons  have  ceased  to  purchase  it  through  the  ne- 
glect of  agents,  because  they  could  not  complete 
their  sets,  and  obtain  the  current  numbers  regularly. 
I  speak  from  extensive  experience  in  this  matter. 
Mr.  Roche,  Hall  of  Science,  Macclesfield,  will  be- 
come agent  for  that  town." — The  difficulty  is  to  get 
agents  ;  if  friends  to  the  cause  would  exert  them- 
selves to  obtain  the  names  of  those  willing  to  sell 
the  work,  they  could  appear  in  the  Oracle  every  week. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  plan  recommended  in  the 
preceding  notice  would  be  advantageous. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For  the  Defence  of  Messrs.  Southwell,  Holyoake,  $c. 

The  proceeds  of  a  Public  Meeting  in  be- 
half of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty,  Law- 
rence- street,  Birmingham     £  1    6  4f 

Leicester,  per  Mr.  Billson 1     1  0 

Rochdale,  per  Mr.  Jenkingson..     ..     ..  0  10  0 

Derby,  per  Mr.  Roche 0    5ft 

Manchester,  per  Mr.  Watts      Ill  0 

Mr.  Evans,  Sheffield 0  10  0 

Birmingham,  a  few  Friends,  per  Mr. Hulse  0  10  0 

SHEFFIELD,  PER  G.  JULIAN  HARNEY, 
To  June  22,  1842. 

An  Old  Friend  to  Freedom £Q    7    6 

A  few  Friends  at  Pocklington 0  10    0 

G.J.Harney..     ..     .. 0    2    6 

Horatio  Martin       ..     ..-     «, 0    1    0 

Wm.  Melluish,  Wm.  Wragg,  J.  H.,  Mr. 

Western,  Congreve  Poulton    .  ^     . .     . .     0    2    6 
Twenty-three  Chartist  Friends  of  Mr.  Ho- 
lyoake   <     ..     ..     .<     ..     ..    0    2    8 

Collected  by  Geo.  Wilkinson,  among  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Holyoake,  assembling  at 
the  Hall  of  Science     . .     . .     . .     . .     . .     1    5    6 

Collected  by  James  Stephenson .0    2    6 

One  Subscription  Card 0    5    0* 

Birmingham.  E.  NlCHOLLS,  Prov.  Sec. 

Collected  at  a  Public  Meeting  of  the  Friends 
of  Liberty,  at  John-street,  Tottenham- 
court  road,  London . .     . .  j£2    0    O 

Mr.  Saul 06    0 

Mr.  Birch 10    0 

Mr.  J.  Watt3.. 0    5     0 

London.  M.  RYALL,  Gen.  &c. 

SECRETARIES'  DIRECTIONS. 

General  Secretary.— M.  Ryall,  8,  Holywell- 
street,  Strand,  London. 

PR0VINCIALSec— E.  Nicholls,  26,  Upper  Wind- 
sor-street, Ashted,  Birmingham. 


HOLYOAKE'S     TRIAL. 

On  Saturday,  July  9,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Oracle,  but  so  as  to  be  separated  and  bound  up  by 
itself,  will  be  published  the  Fir3t  Number  of  G.  J. 
HOLYOAKE'S  TRIAL,  at  Gloucester,  for  BLAS- 
PHEMY.   Specially  Reported.    Price  Id. 

Printedby  G.  J.  HOLYOAKE,  No.  8,  Holywell -street. 
Strand,  London, and  Published  for  him  by  all  Liberal 
Booksellers.  Agent  for  Bristol,  J.  Cbappel,  News 
Agent,  Narrow  Wine-street;  Macclesfield,  Mr. 
Roche,  Hall  of  Science. 

Saturday,  July  2, 1842. 
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ITS  SLAVES,  THE  PEOPLE." 
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3DITBD  FOR  CHARLES  SOUTHWELL,  DURING  HIS  IMPRISONMENT,  rpRTPT,  ln 

.TAfiOB  HOLYOAKE.  L^RICE  iD» 


THE  TRIAL. 


Gloucester,  July  2. 

The  trial  that  was  to  be  is  all  of  which  I 
can  speak.  The  judges  of  the  sessions  have 
postponed  it  until  the  assizes  of  August  Hext. 
So  all  the  expenses,  which  have  been  neither 
few  nor  small,  incurred  on  this  occasion,  will 
have  to  be  incurred  again.  By  way  of  com- 
pensation, I  suppose,  £1  9s.  were  extracted 
or  extorted,  I  scarcely  know  which  is  proper, 
under  the  head  of  court-fees  for  discharging 
former  bail  and  registering  new  recognizan- 
ces for  my  appearance  at  the  assizes.  My 
friends,  Messrs.  Stevenson  and  Barnes  had  to 
proceed  from  Worcester  to  become  my  sure- 
ties again.  The  amount  now  is  only  £100 
— half  the  former. 

The  work  of  god  goes  bravely  on,  you 
would  say  were  you  here.  Poor  Mr.  Adams, 
though  still  suffering  most  painfully  from  op- 
thalmia,  and  Mrs.  Harriett  Adams,  his 
wife,  and  infant  child,  were  dragged  over 
here,  too  for  trial.  The  cause  of  the  lord 
must  be  woful  indeed,  if  the  miserable  shifts 
had  recourse  to,  and  the  injustice  and  barba- 
rity their  case  evidences,  are  necessary  for 
its  support.  Their  trials  also  are  postponed 
to  the  assizes.  Although  no  one  was  bound 
over  to  prosecute  Mrs.  Adams,  yet  was  she 
compelled  to  appear,  and  £1  17s.  6d.  charged 
for  discharging  the  bail  for  her  and  Mr.  Adams 
and  entering  new  sureties  of  the  same  amount 
as  before,  for  their  appearance  at  the  assizes, 
and  the  clerk  of  the  sessions  threatened  in 
open  court  to  estreat  their  bail  unless  they 
immediately  upon  that  notice  appeared.  He 
was  told  that  they  would  rather  take  their 
trials  than  endanger  the  property  of  the  friends 
who  had  become  sureties  for  them  ;  then  time 
was  allowed  to  fetch  them,  Mr.  H.  Fry  and 
Mr.  H.  Beckett,  from  Cheltenham,  who 
again  became  bail  for  their  appearance.  Mr. 
Adams,  and  Mrs.  Adams,  with  her  infant  at 
her  breast,  will  have  another  time  to  leave 
their  home  and  family  and  present  themselves 
for  torture  and  punishment  at  the  bar  of  this 
Christian  inquisition.  The  affection  of  the 
eyes  under  which  Mr.  Adams  has  been  for 
sometime  suffering,  was  so  much  increased 
by  the  cold  draughts  to  which  he  was  sub- 
jected during  his  imprisonment    n  Chelten- 
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ham  as  to  threaten  the  total  loss  of  his  sight. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  sessions,  I  and  a  friend, 
had  to  lead  him  to  his  lodgings,  so  painful 
was  it  to  him  to  endeavour  to  see"  his  way. 
Yet  in  this  state  had  he  to  dance  attendance 
for  three  days  on  these  lowly  and  humane 
servants  of  the  most  high.  Still  more  dis- 
tressing was  it  to  see  Mrs.  Adams,  an  inter- 
esting and  intelligent  woman  and  most  affec- 
tionate mother,  parading  for  hours  the  cold 
aisles  of  the  court,  with  endeavours  to  quiet 
her  little  infant — until  an  order  was  sent  per- 
mitting her  absence.  The  man  who  could 
look  upon  or  hear  of  a  scene  like  this,  and  not 
execrate  the  name  of  religion,  must  be  lost 
to  all  sense  of  dignity,  humanity,  manliness, 
and  virtue  !  Is  there  a  woman  that  can 
behold  an  amiable  and  virtuous  mother  thus 
dragged  from  her  home  and  family — .so  bru- 
tally exposed  and  tortured  by  still  prospective 
imprisonment  with  the  most  degraded  of  man- 
kind—and not  tell  how  infernal  is  the  spirit 
of  piety,  and  how  revoltingly  inhuman  the 
sacrifices  offered  up  at  the  shrine  of  the  lord? 
The  expences  entailed  upon  Mr.  Adams 
are  such  already  as  would  quite  ruin  him 
were  they  not  to  be  defrayed  by  the  subscrip- 
tions made  for  the  defence.  Thus  the  ener- 
gies of  an  industrious  family  would  be  pros- 
trated for  ever  by  this  pious  prosecution. 
How  intensely  sickening  to  talk  of  god  being 
good  to  all,  and  that  his  tender  mercies  are 
over  all,  alter  this  !  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
subscriptions  sent  in  they  must  have  both  in- 
evitably gone  to  gaol  until  the  assizes,  for  the 
court  was  prepared  to  award  that  sentence, 
and,  as  it  has  been  remarked,  were  even  pre- 
pared to  do  it.  Had  this  been  done,  Mrs. 
Adams's  family  and  the  pour  orphan  whom 
they  have  kept,  would  have  been  consigned  to 
the  poor-house,  unless  funds  had  been  found 
for  their  support ;  and  not  knowing  whether 
this  would  be  done  the  parents  expected  this 
fate  for  their  poor  children  when  they  parted 
from  them  to  go  to  Gloucester.  Conjure  up, 
if  you  can,  the  horrors  of  an  English  poor- 
house  to  a  fond  mother's  mind  as  the  house 
of  her  children  whom  she  has  for  years  nur- 
tured with  the  tenderest  oare  ;  see  the  deso- 
lation cast  over  the  domestic  hearth  —all  lone 
and  forsaken — and  fancy,  if  you  can,  the 
anguish  of  mind  for  both  mother  and  fatter, 
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and  say,  if  Christian  malignity  ever  gloated 
upon  a  more  torturing  spectacle  !  Collect 
all  the  misery  that  irreligion,  according  to 
the  most  rabid  priest,  ever  produced,  and  1 
deny  that,  congregated  together,  it  could 
equal  In  cold-blooded  barbarity  this  one  scene 
prepared  for — and,  if  the  preparers  are  to  be 
believed,  commanded  by — a  god  of  mercy — a 
kind  father !  A  mother  made  childless  and  a 
widow  ;  children,  orphans;  and  father,  mo- 
ther, and  children  shut  up  in  so  many  living 
tdinbs  to  suffer  ail  the  indignities  a  Christian 
can  so  well  heap  upon  the  helpless  in  his 
power,  and  all  the  cruelties  a  priest  can  in- 
flict —  how  delectable  the  music  of  their 
groans  for  the  ear  of  god  !  How  sweet  the 
harmony  of  their  sighs  for  the  portals  of  hea- 
ven !  !  What  acceptable  Offerings  their  mise- 
ries must  be  at  the  throne  of  mercy  !  !  ! 
"When  will  the  time  arrive  for  insulted  rea- 
son and  humanity  to  speak  out  ; 

When  man  shall  proudly  scorn  to  nurse 
Religion — earth's  most  direful  curse  ? 

And  it  may  be  added,  earth's  most  direful 
mockery  too  !  Give  us  the  gory  wheels  of 
Juggernaut  to  crush  us  at  once  out  of  con- 
sciousness and  life  ;  Moloch,  with  his  swift 
and  ready  sacrifices,  Or  Catholicism,  with  her 
poisoned  bowl,  faggot,  and  rack  !  They  are 
better  than  the  mode  in  which  the  victims  of 
Christ  are  now  sacrificed  ;  for  it  is  done  with 
us  under  the  pretence  Of  promoting  virtue  and 
morality,  and  the  glory  of  god,  at  a  time 
when  people  see  not  and  dream  not  of  the 
infernal  dwnonism  these  pretensions  always 
cover  in  the  cause  of  religion.  With  Catho- 
licism we  had  open  undying  detestation  ;  we 
had  that  glorious  hate  which  hurled  the  firm- 
est, subtlest,  greatest,  most  impregnable 
church  the  world  ever  saw,  or  ever  will  see, 
into  the  dust,  and  the  recollection  of  her 
cruelties  will  ever  keep  her  there,  and  send 
every  other  religion  of  the  same  revolting 
practice  to  the  same  long  account.  Let  these 
Christian  men  but  go  on  as  they  have  begun, 
and  we  shall  soon  have  this  scorn,  contempt, 
and  detestation  of  their  principles  and  preten- 
sion ;  let  but  a  small  band  of  men  be  called 
out  with  the  nerve  of  the  brave  old  martyrs ; 
let  but  a  few  glorious,  courageous,  unbend- 
ing  women,  like  Mrs.  Adams  (from  the  spirit 
in  which  she  has  borne  her  persecution  she 
well  merits  this  character),  and  the  fierce, 
tyrannical,  intolerant,  and  mind-crushing 
spirit  of  Christianity  will  no  longer  bestride 
our  country  like  a  colossus,  and  we  petty 
men  creep  under  its  bloated  legs  to  find  our- 
selves dishonourable  graves  !         G.  J.  H. 

NOW  READY. 

A  Plain  Answer  to  the  Query,  '  Ought  there  to  be  a 
Law  against  Blasphemy  ?'  By  C.  SOUTHWELL,  now 
in  Bristol  Gaol.  Price  Threepence.  —  This  work 
should  be  universally  read. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 

"Who  by  searching   can  find  out  god;    who  can 
find  out  the  almighty  to  perfection." — JOB^ 

The  above  is,  perhaps,  the  only  sensible 
passage  upon  this  subject  in  the  holy  book. 
Much,  very  much  has  been  said  and  written 
on  both  sides  the  question, "  Is  there  a  god  ?' 
And  in  their  speculations  upou  the  visionary 
and  useless,  men  seem  in  accordance  with 
the  subject  to  have  forgotten  all  their  philo- 
sophy ;  they  seem  to  have  thrown  experience 
to  the  winds,  and  to  have  built  castles  i»  the 
air  to  their  hearts'  delight;  men  or  gods  of 
straw  have  been  continually  set  up,  and  like 
punch's  wife,  they  are  no  sooner  up  than: 
dovfrn.  Every  possible  inconsistency  with 
every  personation  of  folly  and  abomination 
has  been  called  by  the  name,  until  it  has  be- 
eome  such  a  common-place  thing  with  us  to 
have,  or  to  say  we  have,  a  god — that  we  know 
not  how  to  speak  without  him,  or  her,  or  it. 

The  subject  of  deity  is  one  which  has* 
grown  into  importance  from  the  neglect  of 
the  first  rule  in  philosophy  ;  it  has  no  im- 
portance in  itself,  and  the  speculations  and 
prejudices,  we  can't  call  them  beliefs,  upon 
the  matter,  are  the  result  of  ignorance  or  of 
reason  run  wild. 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man;  and 
if  men  had  attended  to  the  axiom,  had  fulfil- 
led its  dictates,  if  the  recommendation,  know 
thyself*  had  been  adopted,  we  had  never  been 
pestered  with  the  thousands  of  fancies  repre- 
senting no  tangible  idea  and  called  by  the 
name — god. 

Suppose  the  existence  of  the  purest  of 
men's  visions  in  a  personal  form,  What  is  it  ? 
And  what  is  it  to  us?  These  questions  for' 
their  proper  solution  involve  others  which 
every  person  engaged  in  the  study  had  better 
pnt  to  himself.  What  am  I  ?  What  can  I 
know  ?  And  let  us  be  sure  that  it  is  know- 
ledge we  seek,  remembering  that  the  meaning 
of  the  term  is  "  things  known,"  not  be- 
lieved, supposed,  or  fancied. 

What  is  all  our  experience?  A  series  of 
excitements  caused  in  the  mind  by  passing 
events,  and  treasured  up  in  the  mind's  store- 
house, memory,  to  be  recalled  at  pleasure. 
Can  we  comprehend  aught  beyond  the  capa- 
city of  our  own  mind  ?  The  question  itself 
is  absurd  !  We  are  men,  with  men's  thoughts, 
met's  minds,  men's  capacities;  and  if  the 
believers  iu  and  preachers  about  a  god  would 
only  bestow  a  few  minutes  in  analyzation  of 
the  idea,  if  they  would  only  ask  of  what  is 
it  composed,  they  would  find  that  in  their 
highest  aspirations  and  loftiest  conceptions, 
in  their  noblest  and  purest  ideas,  they  have 
just  embodied  their  own  conceptions  of  a 
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man,  christened  him  afresh,  and  called  him 
god  ! 

If  we  could  by  any  possibility  comprehend 
and  appreciate  anything  above  ourselves,  we 
must  necessarily  become  the  very  image  and 
counterpart  of  the  being  appreciated;  by 
this  means  men  learn;  objects  cause  excite- 
ments, pleasurable  or  painful ;  and  we  endea- 
vour to  renew  the  pleasure  and  avoid  the 
pain  in  future  :  the  ignorant  listens  to  the 
intelligent  man  and  acquires  his  ideas,  his 
knowledge,  and  thereby  becomes  in  this  re- 
spect the  personation  of  his  teacher. 

Here,  then  (supposing  the  existence  of  god 
as  a  fact),  there  is  an  impassable  barrier  to 
our  knowledge,  it  is  far,  far  beyond  the  cir- 
cumference of  our  circle;  and  though  we 
continually  stretch  forth  into  the  darkness 
beyond,  glean  new  facts  and  enlarge  our  ca- 
pacity, yet  we  do  not  comprehend  the  infi- 
nite, and  until  we  do  that,  or  in  other  words, 
until  we  ourselves  become  gods,  we  cannot 
comprehend  god. 

It  may  be  answered  to  this  argument^  that 
god  could  assist  us  to  compreheud  the  sub- 
ject of  his  existence;  to  this  we  answer,  no, 
he  could  not!  All  that  could  be  done  by 
what  is  called  divine  inspiration  would  be  to 
change  the  nature  of  the  inspired,  and  to 
make  him  as  useless  to  us  as  the  supposed 
deity  is;  for,  if  a  man's  nature  be  changed 
he  pan  no  longer  associate  with  or  teach  his 
fellow  man,  any  more  than  we  eau  teach 
arithmetic  to  a  mouse,  or  logic  to  a  bird. 
If  man's  nature  be  uot  changed  by  inspira- 
tion, then  we,  the  mass  of  society,  could  only 
get  a  repetition  of  the  tale  told  by  an  ancient 
one,  that  he  had  beeu  into  the  seventh  hea- 
ven, and  had  seen  sights  upon  which  mortal 
could  not  gaze  and  live,  "  that  he  had  heard 
words  which  it  was  unlawful  for  man  to 
utter;  that  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive  the  things  in  store."  All 
this  might  be  done,  and  there  we  should  find? 
what  the  readers  of  our  holy  volume  krjow 
already;  that  revelation  means  not  a  bring- 
ing to  light,  an  opening  up;  but  that  it  means 
darkness,  ignorance,  and  folly. 

We  have  said  that  it  is  of  no  consequence 
to  us  whether  there  exist  a  god  or  n,ot,  and 
we  are  pot  afraid  to  repeat  the  assertion. 
Oar  knowledge  is  made  up  of  experience ; 
We  have  to  find  out  the  things  wjnch.  make 
for  our  good,  and  to  pursue  therp ;  we  know 
that  ''virtue  is  its  own  reward,'?  and  we  shall 
therefore,  without  any  help  frqm.  above,  fol- 
low its  dictates.  Admitting  the  existence  of 
a  deity,  if  he  incline  to  good,,  we  cannot  then 
suffer ;  and  if  the  "  old  m,an  in  the  clouds  " 
love  "  darkness  rather  than  light,"  aud 
"evil  rather  than  good,"  we  have  no  depen- 
dence uppn  and  nothing  to  hope  frprn  him. 
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IS  CHRISTIANITY  FAVORABLE  TO  LIBERTY 

OF   SPEECH  AND   ACTION? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 
Yes,  the  Christian  will  answer,  we  are  told  irt 
sacred  writ  to  prove  all  things  and  hold  fast 
that  which  is  good,  but  this  good  precept 
like  the  few  others  that  appear  in  the  Jew 
Book,  is  forgotten  in  theological  strife.  One 
thing  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that  if  people 
had  proved  the  goodness  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion bv  their  practice,  Infidelity,  long  ere  this, 
.would  have  been  banished  from  the  world.  It 
's  said,  that  we  have  no  right,  nor  is  it  sound 
logic  to  cast  the  failings  of  Christians  upon 
Christianity;  we  answer,  that  the  characters 
of  Christians  have  been  formed  for  them  by 
their  system;  that  their  characters  aud  prin- 
ciples, stand  in  the  same  relation  to  each 
other,  as  effect  to  cause,  and  that  which 
condemns  the  one  will  condemn  the  other, 
by  their  fruits  shall  ye  know  them,  is  the  test 
laid  down  by  the  supposed  founder  of  the 
system,  and  by  this  do  we  judge,  from  the 
time  of  Constantine,  falsely  called  the  great 
(for  he  was  great  only  in  crimes),  down  to  the 
present  moment.  Christians,  when  they  have 
had  the  power,  have  done  the  utmost  to  de 
stroy  the  right  of  free  discussion;  they  pre- 
tend to  believe  that  the  gates  of  hell  will  not 
prevail  against  their  system,  and  yet  they  are 
afraid  of  every  wind  that  blows;  if  they  had 
confidence  in  the  truth  of  their  doctrines  they 
would  not  invoke  the  strong  arm  of  the  law 
to  keep  it  in  existence;  the  fact,  that  they  do 
so,  is  a  clear  proof  that  they  have  no  other 
effectual  argument  to  use,  and  even  this  is 
effectual  onty  for  a  time,  it  becomes  effec- 
tual by  silencing  the  objector  by  the  dun- 
geon's gloom,  not  by  imparting  conviction  to 
his  mind  ;  a  system  that  can  be  supported  by 
no  other  means  than  these  ought  not  to  ex- 
ist. Not  one  of  the  40,000  priests  in  Britian 
who  are  pocketing  £20,000,000  per  annum; 
not  one  of  this  vast  number  with  this  immense 
revenue  at  command  is  bold  enough  to  chal- 
lenge a  Southwell  or  a  Holyoake  to  public 
discussion,  on  a  public  platform,  on  the  exis- 
tence of  a  god  and  the  truth  of  the  bible  ; 
this,  in  my  opinion,  proves  the  dishonesty 
and  hypocrisy  of  the  paid  advocates  of  chris- 
tiauity,  and  yet  these  men,  in  the  face  of 
wholesale  prosecution  and  persecution  have 
the  effrontery  to  declare  that  Christianity 
courts  investigation — that  the  more  it  is  cri- 
ticised the  brighter,  it  will  shine.  There  is; 
one  comfort  for  them,  according  to  their  own 
doctrine,  for  they  can  wash  away  these  false- 
hoods  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  sing 

I,  the  chief  of  sinners  am  ; 
But  Jesus  died  for  me. 

'.',  Commit  tea  thousand  crimes  (says  Rich- 
ardson), all  of  the  blackest  hue,  all  will  be 
forgiven,  for  Christ  h#s  said,  come  to  me; ,v 
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verily,  verily,  there  is  no  ©omforts  like  those 
of  the  pospel,  for  godliness  is  great  gain  and 
profitable  for  all  things,  especially  for  the 
priests. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  some  Christians,  when 
they  are  told  of  the  wholesale  intolerance  of 
their  "  brethren  in  the  world,"  to  say,  oh,  I 
disapprove  of  that,  Christianity  does  not 
sanction  that,  aud  yet  they  will  do  nothing 
to  prevent  it;  they  forget  that  they  who  allow 
oppression  share  the  crime,  and  in  fact,  they 
sanction  the  doctrine  of  persecution  to  the 
fullest  extent,  by  advocating  the  doctrine,  "  he 
that  believeth  shall  be  saved,  he  that  be- 
lieveth  not  shall  be  damned."  I  deny  the 
right  of  any  power,  divine,  infernal,  or  human, 
to  punish  any  one  in  this  world,  or  "  that 
which  is  to  come,"  for  his  opinions ;  man  can- 
not believe  as  he  likes,  he  must  believe  ac- 
cording to  the  strongest  conviction  made 
upon  his  mind ;  no  power,  therefore,  has  any 
right  to  send  a  man  to  hell,  any  more  than 
one  man  has  a  right  to  puuish  another  for 
his  convictions;  in  fact,  the  doctrine  of  dam- 
nation for  belief  is  the  foundation  of  all  in- 
tolerance, aud  1  therefore  maintain  that 
Christianity  is  not  a  tolerant  system,  that  it  is 
not  worth  what  it  costs,,  that  it  has  been 
proved  a  failure,  if  it  ever  was  intended  to  do 
good,  and  that,  in  consequence,  it  ought  to 
be  destroyed,  root  and  branch;  its  scraps  of 
morality  have  been  gathered  from  other 
sources;  its  theology  nothing  but  reformed 
paganism;  at  best,  iu  short,  its  place  can  be 
supplied  very  easily,  by  a  much  better  sys- 
tem, in  every  respect.  If  Christians  wish  it 
to  retain  any  portion  of  respect — if  they  wish 
it  not  to  be  considered  the  greatest  curse  that 
ever  afflicted  humauity,  they  miv?t  oppose 
firmly  and  unitedly,  both  prosecution  and 
persecution,  in  principle  aud  detail,  other- 
wise, their  wishes  will  not  be  gratified. 

If  we  were  to  inquire  of  the  Prostestant, 
what  he  means  by  the  principles  of  protes- 
tantism, he  would  say,  the  principles  of  unfet- 
tered thought  and  speech,  and  yet,  the  whole 
history  of  Protestant  Christianity,  proves  that 
Protestant  Christians  have  done  their  utmost 
to  fetter  the  one  by  supernatural  fears,  and 
the  other  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law,  such 
are  the  professed  principles  and  real  practice 
of  the  Protestant  world.  Professing  to  discard 
the  authority  of  the  church  in  religious  mat- 
ters, they  have  retained  it  iu  practice,  and 
thus  have  they  cheated  the  world  into  a  be- 
lief that  there  has  been  a  change  for  the  bet- 
ter; the  fact  is,  that  Protestants  have  been 
as  intolerant  as  they  could,  and  dared.  Ca- 
tholics have  been  no  more;  previous  to  the 
revolution  of  1688,  the  churchmen  and  dis- 
senters were  continually  engaged  in  virulent 
contests  with  each  other;  as  soon  as  these 
quarrels  had,  in  part,  subsided,  they  joined 
their  forces  for  an  Infidel  crusade,  and  passed 
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the  following  disgraceful  and  atrocious  law, 
entitled  the  "  Act  of  Apostacy ; ''  this  law  is 
on  the  statute  book  at  the  present  hour,  and 
may  be  enforced  at  any  moment;  hence,  the 
necessity  of  demanding  its  immediate  repeal, 
let  us  call  on  the  bible-believers  to  help  us — to 
test  their  sincerity. 

By  the  9th  &  10th  of  William  the  Third, 
c.  32,  it  is  enacted  that  "If  any  person  edu- 
cated in,  or  having  made  profession  of,  the 
Christian  religion,  shall,  by  writing,  printing:, 
teaching,  or  advised  speaking,deny  the  Chris- 
tian religion  to  be  true,  or  the  holy  scriptures 
to  be  of  divine  authority,  he  shall,  upon  the 
first  offence,  be  rendered  incapable  to  hold 
any  office  or  place  of  trust;  and  for  the  se- 
coud  be  incapable  of  bringing  any  action, 
being  guardian,  executor,  legatee,  or  pur- 
chaserof  lands,  aud  suffer  three  years'  impri- 
sonment. Such  disabilities  may  for  once  be 
avoided  by  a  public  recantation,  within  four 
months  after.' ' 

There,  Christians,  what  think  you  of  that  P 
Infidels,  what  think  you  of  that  law  ?  Surely, 
the  first  will  be  ashamed  of  his  own  system  ; 
and  the  second  redouble  his  exertions  to  de- 
stroy it.  Oh,  religion,  what  innumerable 
atrocities  have  been  committed  in  thy  name, 
what  a  curse  hast  thou  been  in  all  ages  of  the 
world.  The  Jew-Book  sanctions  these  things; 
the  truth-telling,  f ait hjul  apostle,  Peter,  tells 
us,  to  ''  submit  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for 
the  lord's  sake,"  and  of  course  this  apostacy 
law  among  the  number.  Rare  doctrine  this! 
To  be  given  by  divine  inspiration.  Christianity 
favourable  to  liberty!  Out  upon  such  non- 
sense— it  is  scarce  worth  a  refutation.  Paul, 
another  of  the  faithful,  says,  let  every  soul 
be  subject  to  the  higher  powers;  for  there 
is  no  power  but  of  god,  the  powers  that  be, 
are  ordained  of  god  ;  whosoever,  therefore, 
resisteth  the  power,  resistetb  the  ordinance  of 
god;  and  they  that  resist  shall  recieve  to 
themselves  damnation,  so  that  the  penalty  of 
seeking  liberty  of  speech  and  action,  in  this 
world,  is  to  be,  damnation  in  the  next,  accord- 
ing to  the  Jew-Book.  Hence,  it  is  evident, 
that  that  which  promotes  the  best  interests  of 
humanity  in  this  world,  is  heresy,  infidelity, 
blasphemy,  atheism ;  and  yet,  we  have  men 
declaring  in  the  present  day,  what  Lord 
Bacon  ignorantly  declared  in  his,  namely, 
"  there  never  was  found  in  any  age  of  the 
world  either  philosopher,  or  sect,  or  law,  or 
discipline,  which  did  so  highly  exalt  the  pub- 
lic good  as  the  Christian  faith."  Of  the  ig- 
norance of  Christians,  of  the  contents  of  their 
own  book,  we  shall  have  something  more  to 
say  in  a  future  article.  What  is  a  Christian, 
measured  by  the  orthodox  standard  ?  He 
must  express  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  ex- 
traordinary statements  contained  in  thesacred 
books,  he  must  implicitly  believe  the  doctrines 
drawn  from  those  statements  by  holy  -ghost 
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inspired  priest;     not  daring  to  exercise  his 
reason,  thereon,  he  must  attend  the  "  house 
of  god,"  twice  or  thrice  on  the  sabbath  day, 
and  also  during  the  week,  if  possible ;  he  must 
condemn  in  strong  terms,  in   others,  all  at- 
tempts to  enlighten  the  mind  or  to  improve 
the  health  of  the  body  by  exercise  and  amuse- 
ment, especially  on  the  sabbath  day  ;  he  must 
denounce  as  blasphemous  every  thing  that 
has  a  tendency  to  thin  the  temple   of   the 
priest;    however  good  it  may  be  in  itself,  he 
must  pay  well  to  the  religious  funds,  from 
motives  of  benevolence,  and  yet  expect  for 
his  payments,  in  the  world  to  come,  .interest, 
at  the  rate  of  some  millions  per  cent;    he 
must   be   very   devout   in   appearance,   and 
though  professing  to  be  very  humble,  he  must, 
if  a  Calvinist,  fancy  himself  one  of  the  elect, 
and  cannot  fall  from  grace  ;    if  a  Methodist, 
he  must  have  the  witness  of  the  spirit  "  that 
he   is  a  child  of  god,"  and   consider,  when 
speaking  of  the*  divine    goodness,   that  all 
other  sects  but  his  own    are    more  or  less 
damnably  in    error.     He    must    be  sensibly 
alive  to  the  interests  of  religion,  and  neglect 
the  public  affairs  of  this  world,  by  being  con- 
tent in  his  situation  ,•  he  must  not  suppose  that 
science  is  superior  to  faith  ;  he  must  abandon 
reason  when  it  militates  against  doctrine;  and 
denounce  knowledge  when  it  is  opposed  to 
his  creed  ;  last,  but  not  least,  he  must  be  an 
avowed  hater  and  denouncer  of  infidelity,  and 
if  he  can  throw  in  a  little  slander  and  perse- 
cution,  now  and   then,  so  much  the  better; 
fiually,   he   must  be  a  physical,  mental   and 
moral  slave,    be   a  stumbling  block  in  the 
path   of   human   improvement    and    human 
happiness,  and  then  it  will  be  said  to  him  at 
the  great  day — "  well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant,  enter  ye  into  the  joy  of  your  lord." 
Such  are  the  effects  of  religion  on  the  indivi- 
dual and  general  character  of  the  people;  it 
must  be  removed  before  the  world  can  be  ef- 
fectually  reformed.      Cut  it   down. !     Why 
cumbereth  it  the  ground  ? 
Survey  the  varied  globe,  and  mark  the  spot 
Where  superstitious  fears  and  dreams  are  not. 
In  every  clime,  from  pole  to  pole, 
Some  fancied  vengeance  territies  the  soul. 
The  universality  of  its  domains  does  not 
prove  its  impregnability  or  utility;  it  must,  it 
shall  be  destroyed.  The  utility  of  fearless  ex- 
aminations, no  onecan  doubt,  whohas  thought 
upon  thesubject.    Already,  inquiry  has  buried 
the  tomb  of  oblivion  an  immense  number  of 
those  offsprings  of  human  insaui  ty,the  religions 
of  the  world.    May  all  those  that  remain  soon 
experience  the  same  fate,  and  man  learn  that 
he  is  destined  for,  and  capable  of  happiness 
in  this  state  of  existence,  and  that,  whether 
he   is  happy  or  miserable  does  not  depend 
upon  the  influence  or  decrees  of  any  super- 
natural power;    but   upon  his  owu  conduct. 
Trusting  that  each  and  all  of  your  readers 
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will  exert  themselves  individually  to  bring 
about  this  state  of  things,  I  am  yours,  iu 
the  cause,  J.  C.  F. 

[The  following  letter  was  received  from.  Mr.  CHAS. 
SOUTHWELL  by  a  friend  of  his,  and  being  of  opi- 
nion that  anything  emanating  from  Mr.  S.  would 
be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Oracle,  be  has 
kindly  forwarded  it  to  the  editor.] 


Bristol  Gaol,  Friday,  July  1, 1S42. 
MY  DEAR  SIR,— I  am  sorry  Mr.  MACKINTOSH  has 
been  affronted;  if  possible  he  3hould  have  been 
soothed — not  shocked.  His  excuse  for  abandoning 
the  contest  was  paltry ;  but  I  presume  he  thought 
any  excuse  was  better  than  none.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  regretted  that  our  friends  furnished  him  with 
the  ghost  of  one.  The  net  was  well  thrown,  but  not 
well  lined,  so  the  big  bird,  the  only  Social  philoso- 
pher, contrived  to  break  away  from  it. 

I  have  been  visited  by  one  Mr.  BAIRSTOW,  a  crack 
Chartist  leader.  The  coversation  was  spirited  and 
miscellaneous.  My  tongue  is  growing  too  large  for 
my  mouth  from  sheer  want  of  exercise;  but  please 
god,  as  the  folks  say,  I  will  reduce  it  by  and  by.  I 
don't  mean  shorten  it,  but  rather  gain  in  length  what 
I  intend  it  should  lose  in  thickness.  But  I  have 
not  quite  done  about  Mr.  Bairstow.  He  is  a  Theist, 
and  has  gallantly  undertaken  to  prove  in  the  sight 
of  all  who  have  intellectual  eyes  to  see,  that  there 
is  at  least  one  god.  We  agreed  to  have  a  single 
combat,  a  fair  stand  up  tight,  when  I  am  out  of  the 
state's  keeping,  and  am  allowed  to  pay  for  my  own 
lodging.  The  war  is  to  be  a  paper  one.  I  have 
agreed  to  allow  him  equal  space,  in  whatever  paper 
I  have  to  do  with.  If  he  can  convince  me  that  there 
is  one  or  many  gods,  1  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to 
him.  He  will  have  nothing  to  do  or  say  for  the  god 
of  revelation,  but  undertakes  to  show  a  bright  and 
shining  god  of  nature.  He  is  a  clever  youiig  man — 
talks  to  admiration,  and,  I  am  told,  writes  as  cle- 
verly as  he  talks.  Success  to  him  !  If  he  combine 
the  talents  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  so  much  the 
better  for  the  cause  of  truth,  whether  that  truth  be 
material  or  spiritual,  poiytheistical,  pantheistical, 
theistical,  or  atheistical.  I  really  long  for  a  dicus- 
sion  with  some  one  who  is  competent  for  the  task, 
and  having  appealed  to  reason,  dares  abide  by  it ; 
such  men  are  rare,  almost  as  rare  as  flowers  in 
December.  Discussion  is,  as  Tally  well  observed, 
the  iile  which  be.it  polishes  our  intellectual  weapons ; 
but  where  are  the  men  who  prolit  by  old  opinions, 
however  crazy,  and  are  well  pleased  to  wear  the 
tottering,  rich  and  respectable  livery  of  cant ;  wherfc 
are  there,  I  say,  such  men,  who  dare  discuss  freely 
all  questions,  and  hold  fast  only  that  which  is  guod  ? 
Echo  answers,  where? 

Give  my  love  to  H.,  the  trial  will  not,  I  learn, 
come  on  till  the  assizes  ;  well,  so  much  the  better. 
The  18th  of  August,  I  believe,  the  assizes  commence, 
so  that  our  friend  will  have  more  than  seven  clear 
weeks  to  prepare  his  paper  pellets,  and  maufacture 
some  thunder.  He  should  pay  Bristol  a  visit  on 
his  way,  or  out  of  his  way  to  Gloucester,  when,  a3 
the  advertising  people  say,  he  will  undoubtedly 
hear  of  something  to  his  advantage.  The  petition 
from  Cheltenham,  condemnatory  of  the  conduct  of 
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the  authorities,  was,  it  appears,  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Roebuck.  An  admirable  move — abetter  man  than 
Roebuck  could  not  have  been  selected.  He  occu- 
pies a  proud  position  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  his  greatest  praise  is,  that  he  is  feared  and 
hated  by  all  the  bigots,  and  all  the  scoundrels  in  St. 
Stephens. 

If  I  mistake  not,  the  miserable  gang  of  Cheltenham 
bigots  will  find  that  in  this  instance  they  have  been 
over  cunning,  and  made  a  halter  for  their  own 
richly  deserving  necks.  Don't  forget  to  agitate, 
agitate,  agitate !  The  Home  Secretary  should  be 
besieged  with  memorials  and  petitions.  I  have  no 
room  to  say  more,  than  that  the  Rev.  F.  Close  is  at 
the  head  of  the  merciful  scoundrels— a  man  whose 
character  is  hit  off  in  the  following  lines  :— 
One  of  the  savage  murd'rous  brood, 

To  carnage  and  the  >  given  ; 

Who  thinks  through  unbelievers'  blood 

Lies  the  directest  path  to  heaven ! 

In  good  health  and  spirits,  faithfully  yours, 

CHARLES  SOUTHWELL. 


B.  HAGEN  versus  J.  C.  F, 
Sir. — Those  sentences  commencing  with  B.  H.,  are 
extracts  from  Mr.  Hagen's letter  ;  those  with  J.  C.F. 
my  remarks  upon  them. 

B.  HAGEN  :  I  do  not  approve  of  your  reasonings 
in  No.  17  of  the  Oracle;  I  deny  that  an  unwise  change 
has  come  over  the  Socialist  policy  during  the  last 
two  years. —J. C.F. :  Indeed!  Then  perhaps  you  are 
prepared  to  prove  that  more  good  has  been  done  du- 
ring the  last  two  years  than  in  the  two  years  proceed- 
ing ;  if  so,  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  you,  as  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  evidence  on  which  your  opinion  is  found- 
ed, except  it  be  that  we  have  more  money  at  com- 
mand ;  but  this  I  consider  a  paltry  consideration 
when  compared  with  the  emancipation  of  the  human 
race  from  the  evils  of  superstition. 

B.  H. :  "  If  we  place  individuals  under  the  influ- 
ence of  bad  circumstances,  will  not  their  characters 
be  bad,"  if  under  good  ones  the  reverse?— J.  C.  F. : 
Certainly ;  but  the  existence  of  superstition  prevents 
the  removal  of  bad  circumstances,  and  also  prevents 
the  establishment  of  good  ones,  hence  the  necessity 
for  its  destruction ;  is  it  not  wise  to  clear  away  the 
rubbish  from  the  foundation,  before  we  attempt  to 
erect  the  building  ? 

B.  H. :  I  admit  there  has  been  a  change,  but  I  also 
believe  that  change  is  the  result  of  conviction. — J.  C. 
F. :  I  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  of  those  who  oppose 
theological  discussion ;  but  the  purity  of  their  mo- 
tives is  no  proof  of  the  general  utility  of  the  course 
they  have  adopted. 

B.  H.  :  But  why  not  throw  off  the  fear  of  man, 
and  put  your  name  to  your  articles?— J.  C.  F. : 
When  you  prove  that  the  name  of  a  person  adds 
weight  to  his  argument,  I  will  do  so  ;  1  have  no  fear 
of  man. 

B.  H. :  As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  the  object  of 
the  writers  in  the  Oracle  of  Reason,  their  principal 
object  is  to  attack  the  prejudices  of  others  ;  but  the 
Socialists  wish  to  show  by  practice  what  is  good : 
this  plan,  I  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  will  gain 
more  converts  than  the  other. — J. C.F.  :  I  deny  that 
the  writers  in  the  Oracle  have  any  object  in  view  than 
that  of  doing  good ;  it  is  very  illiberal  to  suppose 
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the  contrary,  in  the  absence  of  proof ;  if  you  can  read 
of  the  treatment  of  SOUTHWELL  and  HOLYOAKE 
without  determining  to  exert  yourself  to  destroy  the 
creeds  that  cause  such  atrocities,  then  I  can  only  say 
that  your  feelings  differ  widely  from  mine,  nor  would 
I  exchange  with  you  on  any  account.  As  to  the 
merits  of  the  two  plans,  read  the  first  part  of  the 
first  article  in  No.  20  of  the  Oracle  ;  refute  that  rea- 
soning, and  I  shall  be  convinced.  In  discussing 
theology,  I  always  avoid  the  use  of  harsh  expres- 
sions lest  I  should  create  feelings  of  combativeness 
where  I  intended  to  impart  conviction.  The  fore- 
going is  a  correct  statement  of  the  differences  be- 
tween B.H.  and  J. C.F.  1  have  done  with  the  sub- 
ject.   Yours,  J.  C.  F. 

Derby,  July  2,  1842. 
DEAR  SIR, — I  expected  to  have  increased  the  sub- 
scription by  inducing  MR.  BUCHANAN  to  speak  a 
few  words  in  behalf  of  the  victims,  at  the  close  of 
the  two  lectures  he  delivered  here  last  week.  But 
no !  socialism  has  not  taught  Mr.  B.  charity.  No 
religionist  could  have  spoken  with  a  greater  asperity 
of  feeling  than  did  Mr.  B.  He  contended  that  the 
existence  of  deity  was  not  a  legitimate  subject  tor 
discussion,  that  neither  the  negative  or  affirmative 
could  be  proved ;  so  that,  according  to  this  advocate 
for  free  inquiry,  upon  all  subjects,  we  are  to  allow 
all  the  evil  consequences  that  result  from  the  as- 
sumptions of  the  affirmative,  without  endeavouring 
to  shew  that  such  assumptions  are  not  founded  in 
reason  ;  so  much  for  free  enquiry.  H.  R. 

THE    FREE  INQUIRER'S   WHY    AND 
BECAUSE. 

WRITTEN  BY  CHARLES  SOUTHWELL. 
(Continued.) 

Why  do  the  majority  of  mankind  main- 
tain that  mind  is  distinct  from  matter? 

Because  the  majority  of  mankind  believe 
what  they  are  told  to  believe,  and  feel  rather 
than  reason  ;  so  that,  errors  which  have  once 
taken  root  are  made  fashionable,  strength- 
ened by  age,  and  handed  down  through 
countless  generations;  in  the  words  of  Mil- 
ton, "  error  supports  custom,  and  custom 
supports  error,"  which,  from  being  a  weak 
and  sickly  plant,  presently,  like  some  deadly 
upas,  flourishes  in  rank  luxuriance,  standing 
unscathed  amid  the  lightning  of  reason. 
The  longing  after  immortality— the  almost 
universal  tenacity  of  life — has  been  tri- 
umphantly adduced  as  irrefragable  evidence, 
"  confirmation  strong  as  proofs  of  holy  writ,'* 
that  the  mind  or  soul  of  man  is  distinct  from 
the  body;  whereas,  our  desires  prove  nothing 
but  our  desires,  while  the  soul's  dependarice 
upon  body  is  matter  of  fact ;  so  closely,  in- 
deed, are  they  united,  that  if  two,  like  man 
and  wife,  they  are  two  in  one.  As  to  the  ar- 
gument so  often  rashly  used,  that  whatever 
thinks  necessarily  has  a  soul,  which  soul  is 
immaterial,  indestructible,  and  therefore  im- 
mortal, like  a  two-edged  sword,  it  cute  in 
more  ways  than  one  ;  for  if  the  act  of  think- 
ing prove  that  we  have  an  immortal  soul,  w& 
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are  irresistibly  led  to  the  startling  conclusion  ; 
that  brutes,  birds,  and  fishes,  have  immortal 
souls :  for  that  they  think,  it  seems  hardly 
necessary  to  prove.  Lebnitz  bears  witness 
to  a  hound  in  Saxony  that  could  speak  dis- 
tinctly thirty  words  ;  the  sagacity  and  mis- 
chievous propensities  of  monkies  are  well 
known,  while  the  faithfulness  of  dogs,  who 
never  betray  their  masters,  nor  fawn  on  those 
they  love  not,  is  most  surprising,  but  little 
regarded,  because  they  are  seen  so  often  ;  nay, 
even  the  wild  horses  on  the  plains  of  Ame- 
rica to  the  south  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  are 
called  insurgent,  because  in  troops  of  10,000 
individuals,  preceded  by  videttes  and  de- 
tached skirmishers,  they  advance  in  a  close 
column  which  nothing  can  break.  If  a 
travelling  carriage,  or  a  body  of  cavalry  is 
perceived  approaching,  the  leader  of  the  wild 
horses  advances  upon  a  reconnoisance,  and 
then,  according  to  the  movements  of  the 
chief,  the  whole  body  passes  at  a  gallop  to 
the  right  or  left  of  the  caravan,  inviting  at 
the  same  time  the  domestic  horses  to  deser- 
tion. The  latter  often  join  their  late  com- 
panions, and  are  never  again  observed  volun- 
tarily to  return  to  the  domestic  state.  To 
multiply  instances  of  the  reasoning  power  of 
animals  would  but  fatigue  our  readers'  atten- 
tion unnecessarily,  as  the  poor  bird,  fluttering 
its  wings  against  the  bars  of  its  cage,  or  the 
domestic  cat,  which  may  be  seen  by  our 
hearths,  do  by  their  acts  prove  that  they  are 
not  merely  lumps  of  earth,  but  organised 
thinking  substances. 

*#*   This  subject  will  be  continued  at  greater  length 
in  future  numbers. 

REVIEWS. 

"STRAUSS'  LIFE  OF  JESUS." 
The  Life  of  Jesus  (now  publishing  in  weekly  num- 
bers) is  certainly  the  most  extraordinary  produc- 
tion that  has  issued  from  the  press.  The  perseve- 
rance and  research  that  must  have  been  required 
to  produce  such  a  work  is  astonishing.  The  learn- 
ed Doctor  shows  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament disagree  and  flatly  and  plainly  contradict 
each  other  in  the  relation  of  every  event  of  Jesus' 
life.  His  criticisms  clearly  prove  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  these  disagreements  ever  being  recon- 
ciled. This  celebrated  work  will  undoubtedly  in- 
troduce a  new  mode  of  thinking  andrea3oning  upon 
all  questions  connected  with  christian  theology ;  for 
it  must  become  evident  to  all  who  study  it  that  the 
evangelical  writings  can  not  be  founded  in  truth. 
The  following  quotations  are  interesting  : — 

THE  TRADE  OF  JESUS. 
"  The  occupation  of  Jesus  in  his  infancy  and  youth, 
appears  to  have  been  determined  by  the  trade  of  his 
father,  who  is  called  a  carpenter  in  Matthew  xiii.  55. 
The  Greek  word  employed  to  denote  this  trade,  is 
ordinarily  taken  to  mean  faber  lignarius,  or  car- 
penter. But  some  parties,  from  motives  of  mystery, 
have  endeavoured  to  make  out  that  he  was  a  lock- 
smith, others  a  goldsmith*  and  some  even  a  mason. 
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The  wooden  articles  which  he  is  said  to  have  manu- 
factured were  of  different  kinds,  according  to  dif- 
ferent authors :  Justin  and  the  gospel  of  Thomas  tell 
us  they  were  ploughs  and  yokes  ;  consequently  they 
make  him  a  cartieright.  According  to  the  Arabian 
gospel  of  the  Infancy ,  he  made  gates  and.  milk-pails, 
and  sieves,  and  boxes,  and  was,  therefore,  a,  joiner  or 
box-maker.  On  the  contrary,  the  Protevangelion  of 
James  makes  him  work  at  buildings,  and  conse- 
quently considers  him  a  carpenter.  Now,  according 
to  Mark  (vi.  3),  Jesus  appears  to  have  worked  him- 
self at  the  occupation  of  his  father ;  for  when  the 
Nazarenes  ask  who  Jesus  is,  he  makes  them  say,  is 
not  this  the  carpenter  ?  and  not,  is  not  this  the  car- 
penter's son  ?  like  Matthew.  It  is  true,  that  when 
Celsus  speaks  with  raillery  of  the  Christian  founder 
having  been  a  carpenter,  Origen  replies,  that  Celsua 
must  have  forgotten  that  in  no  gospels  received  by  the 
church  is  Jesus  called  a  carpenter.  The  passage  in 
Mark,  cited  above,  has  been,  in  fact,  varied  by  some, 
and  read  son  of  the  carpenter  ;  and  it  was  thus,  pro- 
bably, that  Origen  read  it,  unless  it  escaped  him 
altogether.  This  reading  has  even  been  preferred 
by  some  modern  critics ;  but  Beza  has  well  remarked 
upon  the  subject,  Fortasse  mutavit  aliguis  existimans 
hanc  artem  Christi  majestati  parum  convenire ;  and 
no  one  has  yet  had  interest  enough  to  make  the 
change  to  the  contrary  ;  and  in  fact,  from  this  very 
indication,  many  fathers  of  the  church,  and  the 
Apocryphas,  have  supposed  that  Jesus  really  did 
follow  the  trade  of  his  father  ;  and  Justin  even  at- 
taches some  importance  to  his  having  fabricated 
ploughs,  and  yokes,  and  scutes,  as  being  symbols  of 
the  activity  and  justice  of  his  future  life.  According 
to  the  gospel  of  the  Infancy,  Je3us  went  with  Joseph, 
to  the  places  where  he  went  to  work,  and  assisted 
him,  that  is  to  say,  when  Joseph  made  any  thing  too 
long  or  too  short,  Jesus,  by  extending  his  hand 
towards  it,  reduced  it  to  its  proper  dimensions — a 
species  of  assistance  very  useful  to  Joseph,  since, 
according  to  the  quaint  remark  of  the  Apocrypha,  he 
was  not  very  skilful  at  his  carpenter's  trade:  appa- 
rently they  thought  the  profession  too  vulgar  even 
for  him. 


"THE  APOCRYPHAL  NEW  TESTAMENT." 

The  Books  of  the  Apocryphal  New  Testament  (now 
in  the  course  of  publication  in  cheap  weekly  num- 
bers) are  as  ancient  and  as  genuine  as  those  of  the 
New  Testament.  But  the  unnatural  and  aston- 
ishing feats  of  Jesus  described  therein,  were  con- 
sidered even  too  preposterous  for  the  very  ig- 
norant (and  consequently  deluded  and  religious) 
fanatics  of  former  times  to  swallow,  and  therefore 
a  few  wily  bishops  formed  themselves  into  a  coun- 
cil, at  Nice,  and  undertook  to  separate  these  books 
from  those  of  the  New  Testament.  To  detei'mine 
which  were  and  which  were  not  the  word  of  god  a 
a  show  of  hands  was  taken  upon  each  book,  and 
many  of  those  now  called  genuine  were  made  so 
by  a  majority  of  one !  and  many  of  those  called 
apocryphal  were  determined  to  be  apocryphal  by 
a  casting  vote ! !  But  so  equally  divided  were  the 
opinions  of  these  Nicean  judges  upon  several  of 
the  books,  that  there  was  no  majority  either  way, 
and,  after  much  wrangling  and  strife,  it  waa  at 
last  decided  that  those  books  upon  which  the  show 
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of  bands  was  equal,  should  all  be  placed  under  the 
table  together,  while  they  retired  to  pray  that  god 
would,  during  their  absence,  place  the  true  gos- 
pels upon  the  top  of  it,  and  leave  the  false  ones  un- 
derncath — which  wa3  accordingly  done,  and 
which  god  accordingly  did.  Hence  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  hence  the  Apocryphal  Books.  The 
work  is  curious  and  entertaining,  and  of  much 
more  value  than  the  " genuine"  books.  We  give 
an  extract  from  the  first  go -pel  of  the  infancy  of 
Jesus,  which  also  appears  as  a  note  in4'  Strauss' 
Life  of  Jesus  :" — 

"•  And  Joseph,  wheresoever  he  went  in  the  city 
took  the  lord  Jesus  with  him,  where  he  was  sent 
for  to  work  to  make  gates,  or  milk-pails,  or  sieves, 
or  boxes  ;  the  lord  Jesus  was  with  him,  whereso- 
ever he  went.  And  as  often  as  Joseph  had  anything 
in  his  work  to  make  longer  or  shorter,  or  wider  or 
narrower,  the  lord  Jesus  would  stretch  his  hand 
towards'  it,  and  presently  it  became  as  Joseph 
would  have  it.  So  that  he  had  no  need  to  finish 
anything  at  his  own  hands,  for  he  was  not  very 
skilful  at  his  carpenter's  trade.  On  a  certain  time 
the  King  of  Jerusalem  sent  to  him  and  said,  I  would 
have  thee  make  me  a  throne  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions with  that  place  in  which  I  commonly  sit.  Jo- 
seph obeyed,  and  forthwith  hegan  to  work,  and  con- 
tinued two  years  in  the  king's  palace  before  he 
finished  it.  And  when  he  came  to  fix  it  in  its  place 
he  found  it  wanted  two  spans  on  each  side  of  the 
appointed  measure,  which,  when  the  king  saw,  he 
was  very  angry  with  Joseph.  And  Joseph,  afraid 
of  the  kings  anger,  went  to  bed  without  his  supper, 
taking  not  any  thing  to  eat.  Then  the  lord  Jesus 
asked  him,  what  he  was  afraid  of?  Joseph  replied, 
Because  I  have  lost  ray  labour  in  the  work  which 
I  have  been  about  these  two  years.  Jesus  said  to 
him,  fear  not,  neither  be  cast  down ;  do  thou  lay 
hold  on  one  side  of 'the  throne,  and  I  will  the  other, 
and  we  will  bring  it  to  its  just  dimensions.  And 
when  Joseph  had  done  as  the  lord  Jesus  said,  and 
each  of  them  had  with  strength  drawn  his  side, 
the  throne  obeyed,  and  was  brought  to  the  proper 
dimensions  of  the  place;  which  miracle,  when  they 
who  stood  by  saw,  they  were  astonished,  and  praised 
god.  The  throne  was  made  of  the  same  wood  which 
was  in  being  in  Solomon's  time,  namely,  wood 
adorned  with  various  shapes  and  figures." 

Free  Discussion.-— The  moat  capital 
advantage  an  enlightened  people  can  enjoy, 
is  the  liberty  of  discussing  every  subject  which 
can  fall  within  the  compass  of  the  human 
mind  ;  while  this  remains,  freedom  will  flou- 
rish ;  but  should  it  be  lost  or  impaired,  its 
principles  will  neither  be  well  understood,  nor 
long  retained.  To  render  the  magistrate  a 
judge  of  truth,  and  engage  his  authority  in 
the  suppressions  of  opinions,  shows  an  inat- 
tention to  the  nature  and  design  of  political 
society.  When  a  nation  form  a  government 
it  is  not  wisdom  but  power  they  place  in  the 
hand  of  the  magistrates  ;  from  whence  it  fol- 
lows, his  concern  is  only  with  those  objects 
which  power  can  operate  upon.  On  this  ac- 
count, the  administration  of  justice,  the  pro- 
tection of  property,  and  the  detence  of  every 
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member  of  the  community  from  violence  and 
outrage,  fall  naturally  within  the  province  of 
the  civil  ruler,  for  these,  may  all  be  accom- 
plished by  power  ;  but  an  attempt  to  distinguish 
truth  from  error,  and  to  countenance  one  set 
of  opinions  to  the  prejudice  of  another,  is  to 
apply  power  in  a  manner  mischievous  and 
absurd. — Robert  Hall. 

A  Prophecy  for  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tdry. — Inasmuch  as  the  expected  earth- 
quake has  been  postponed,  a  prophecy  of  as 
grave  import  may  have  some  interest.  In 
the  Monthly  Repository^  review  of  "  Howitt's 
History  of  Priestcraft,"  when  the  Repository 
was  edited  by  Mr.  J.  Fox,  these  remarkable 
words  occurred  :— "  On  this  age  the  happi- 
ness of  centuries,  the  prosperity  of  truth  de- 
pends; let  it  not  disappoint  the  expectations, 
and  mar  the  destinies  of  millions."  On  the 
margin  of  a  copy  belonging  to  the  late  C« 
R.  Pemberton^  whose  great  trustfulness  in  the 
progression  of  humanity  was  only  equalled 
by  his  intense  reverance  for  it — against  the 
words  just  quoted  was  written  in  his  hand  this- 
emphatic  sentence, '  on  This  point  it  will.* 
The  great  misfortune  s,  that  this  melan- 
choly prediction  is  very  likely  to  be  fulfilled. 
One  consolation  however,  remains,  every 
lover  of  his  species  may  do  much,  very  much, 
to  avert  it.  May  it  share  the  general  fate  of 
prophecies!  In  which  wish  Pemberton  his 
self  joins  heartily,  if  the  dead  do  join  in  any 
thing,  G.  J.  H. 
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THE  DEBASING  EFFECTS  OF 
RELIGION. 

"  Superstition,  or  what  the  world  calls  RELIGION,  is 
the  greatest  possible  encouragement  to  vice." 

William  Pitt. 

The  above  frank  and  correct  admission  of 
the  dangerous  effects  of  godism*  occurs  in  a 
Letter  on  Superstition,  addressed  to  the  mul- 
titudinous sects  of  Great  Britain,  ascribed  to 
the  first  earl  of  Chatham.  Never  has  the 
truth  of  the  assertion  been  so  fully  borne  out 
and  demonstrated  as  in  the  recent  Chelten- 
ham persecutions.  Magistrates  may  dogma- 
tize from  the  bench,  lawyers  do  the  same  in 
courts,  and  parsons  rant  in  their  pulpits,  un- 
til they  tear  their  sacred  gabardine,  about  re- 
ligion being  of  a  moral  tendency,  that  a  holy 
Christianity  is  interwoven  in  our  laws  and 
constitution,  and  that  to  the  belief  in  a  god 
we  owe  the  preservation  of  social  order  ;  but 
when  the  barbarity,  outrage,  fierce  malignity, 
illegality,  dangerous  doctrines  and  practices 
of  which  these  persecutions  are  composed,  are 
calmly  weighed,  the  conclusion  seems  inevi- 
table, that  religion,  Christianity,  and  god-be- 
lief together  are  the  greatest  curses  at  present 
afflicting  society  ! 

In  the  days  of  the  inquisition,  a  wretch  of 
a  bishop,  named  Gardiner,  and  a  villain  called 
Bonner,  pounced  on  people  and  thrust  them 
into  dungeons,  because  they,  the  most  depraved 
and  morally  hideous  of  all  perhaps  that  ever 
catered  for  the  glory  of  a  god,  happened  to 
differ  from  them  in  opinion.  Then  men  rose 
in  rage,  execrated  the  miscreants,  and  hurled 
their  church  and  power  into  the  dust !  Can- 
not this  be  done  again  ?  The  same 
scenes  have  been  levied  before  our  eyes  ! 
Humanity  demands  to  be  vindicated  once 
more — and  for  ever,  from  the  savagery 
of  religion  ! ! 

Christians  !  attend  to  the  following  narra- 
tive, and  blush  for  your  infamous  practices  ! 
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Infidels  !  hearken  to  the  treatment  insolent 
Christians  prepare  for  you,  and  say  if  you  are 
willing  to  submit  to  it !  Lover  of  liberty  ! 
talk  no  more  of  your  principles,  till  the  deg- 
radation you  have  suffered  has  been  wiped 
away  ! 

A  sober,  industrious,  and  intelligent  family 
residing  in  King-street,  Cheltenham,  sell 
books,  rather  with  the  hope  of  benefiting  so- 
ciety, than  from  care  for  profit.  Some  men 
in  the  Chronicle  printing-office  in  the  same 
town,  sent,  a  few  days  ago,*  a  boy  to  get 
them  two  numbers  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 
The  boy  failed  at  his  first  application,  which 
was  to  Mr.  H.  Fry  ;  he  then  proceeded  to  the 
family  in  King-street,  and  uses  Mr.  Fry's 
name,  without  his  knowledge  or  consent,  and 
on  this  ground,  &  thus  deceived,  Mrs.  Adams 
sends  the  two  numbers,  for  which  the  lad  did 
not  pay,  but  took  them  away  on  the  pretence 
that  they  were  for  Mr.  Fry.  These  papers, 
thus  fraudulently,  and  under  false  pretences, 
obtained,  were  then  carried  to  that  sapient 
champion  of  the  lord,  Mr.  Bubb,  and  forth- 
with, in  the  name  of  a  god,  Mrs.  Adams  is 
seized,  and  late  at  night  torn  from  her  family 
and  thrust  into  a  dungeon,  where  her  husband 
has  been  put  just  before  ;  and  there,  were  it 
not  for  public  opinion,  to  be  kept  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives.  This  is  precisely  the 
unvarnished  case  of  the  Adams's. 

Here,  be  it  remarked,  that  it  mattered  not 
to  the  cause  of  god  if  the  fellows  who  sent 
the  boy  from  the  Chronicle  office  were  the 
most  infamous  scoundrels  on  earth — i  t  is  sworn 
by  the  lad,  under  their  directions,  that  the 
paper  bought  was  blasphemous,  and  forthwith 
the  emissaries  of  religion  are  sent  on  their  in- 
human, infamous,  and  murderous  errand,  and 
domestic  affection  is  blighted,  children  are 
made  orphans,  and  parents  prisoners  !  What 
a  state  of  liberty,  law,  and  justice  is  this,  in 
which  a  few  men,  no  matter  of  what  charac- 
*  See  No.  27. 
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tar,  and  a  boy,  a  mere  child,  can  drag  pa- 
rents from  their  homes,  plunge  them  in  gaol7 
and  their  children  in  a  poor-house.  Thus  re- 
ligion pours  upon  us  its  blessings  !  Thus 
promotes  social  order  !  Thus  renders  men 
virtuous  and  kind  !  Rightly  did  Pemberton 
exclaim  of  the  religious — 

Still  they  gather  !     Fierce  they  throng  : 
Fraud  their  weapon !     Blood  their  song  ! 
CHURCH  their  word  !     Oh  then  he  strong  ! 
Compact  as  a  rock. 

A  lad  swears  to  words  being  blasphemous 
lie  very  likely  could  not  read,  certainly  not 
understand  ;  a  child,  who  could  not  tell  the 
holy  ghost  from  a  pidgeon,  swears  that  god 
is  affronted.  Poor  god,  if  he  has  no  better 
servants  !  no  better  advocates  !  Mark,  also, 
the  lad  appears  first  to  have  been  tutored  in 
his  lessons  of  craft  and  deception — the  young 
rascal  had  been  taught  the  maxim  of  Paul, 
u  Being  crafty,  I  caught  you  with  guile." 
But  for  his  deception,  false  pretences,  and 
fraud  he  would  never  have  obtained  the  books 
at  all  from  Mrs.  A.  unless  he  had  fetched  his 
employers.  Two  things  arise  here  for  con- 
sideration. First,  the  employment  of  decep- 
tion and  falsehood,  are  pretty  moral  instru- 
ments to  bolster  up  a  case  of  blasphemy  with. 
"Who  will  say,  after  this,  that  Christianity  and 
persecuting  godites  will  not  stoop  to  anything 
to  effect  their  hateful  purposes  ?  Secondly,  a 
fine  boy  this  !  a  credible  witness  for  god  ! 
kissing  the  bible  and  taking  oaths  with  his 
lips  warm  with  lying,  and  his  heart  full  of 
deceit!  This  was  publicly  understood  in 
court,  as  Mr.  Fry  stated  before  the  magis- 
trates his  intention  to  indict  him  for  forging 
his  name,  and  thus,  by  false  pretence,  effecting 
his  dishonest  purpose.  It  appears  the  lad's 
employers  sent  the  money  some  hours  after, 
and  had  Mrs.  Adams  been  a  Christian  she 
would  have  refused  it,  and  prosecuted  the 
juvenile  scoundrel  for  obtaining  property  from 
her  fraudulently. 

Good  Christians  !  Look  on  this  case,  and 
talk  again  how  religion  and  the  service  of  god 
conserves  morality,  truth,  and  virtue.  Tell 
us  what  moral  or  infernal  curse  could  have 
committed  more  vices  in  the  same  time  than 
the  cause  has  done  which  you  patronise  ? 

Mr.  Adams's  case  was  worse  supported 
legally  than  this,  as  a  witness  swore  he  did 
not  sell  the  number  he  was  indicted  for.  And 
the  principal  witness  against  him  admitted  he 
gave  the  Oracle  he  produced  to  the  other  wit- 
ness. The  same  law  that  punishes  Adams 
would,  if  impartially  administered,  punish  him 
too. 

Shall  we  call  ourselves  men,  and  sit  down 
quietly,  while  Christianity  vests  a  power  in 
the  hands  of  every  abandoned  wretch  of  de- 
stroying honest  men  and  ruining  a  virtuous 
family  ?  The  same  spirit  and  holy  cause 
which  thrust  Adams  and  his  family  into  gaol 
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would  whip  them  to  death  or  strangle  then  in 
their  cells,  as  Dr.  Pincher  regretted  he  could 
not  do  to  me,*  where  it  not  that  indignant  hu- 
manity has  learned  mercy  and  justice  at  a 
better  source  than  the  bible  and  a  holier  throne 
than  heaven ! 

The  best  answer  to  the  supposed  immoral- 
ities of  atheism,  is  an  exhibition  of  the  real 
immoralities  of  religion.  When  men,  acting 
on  the  affirmative  that  there  is  a  god,  perpe- 
trate these  enormities  in  his  name,  and  are 
transformed  into  demons  by  their  belief,  and 
spread  misery  and  hypocrisy  in  their  path 
every  hour,  while  the  religion  arising  out  of 
their  unfortunate  belief  is,  in  the  emphatic 
words  of  Pitt,  the  ll  greatest  possible  encou- 
ragement to  vice,''  shall  we  be  told  that  athe- 
ism is  speculative,  and  without  a  practical 
hearing  ;  since  it  alone  can  bring  men  back 
to  reason  and  realities,  to  nature  ever  truthful 
and  kind,  to  humanity  and  virtue  ?  Because 
the  Theist  cannot  prove  his  affirmation,  that 
there  is  a  god,  nor  the  Atheist  cannot  prove 
a  negative  to  it,  it  must  not  be  supposed,  as 
by  too  many  it  erroneously  is,  that  no  good 
can  result  from  the  discussion.  Let  us  but 
convince  men  that  there  is  good  reason  to  dis- 
believe that  there  is  a  god,  and  the  whole 
cabinet  of  creeds  and  all  the  injustice  and  cru- 
elty they  create  would  be  at  once  swept  away, 
and  men,  in  the  dignity  of  nature,  would  rise 
to  the  loftiest  virtue.  Were  it  true  that  the 
Theist  or  godist  contented  himself  with  dis- 
puting merely  about  his  affirmative,  then  it 
might  be  of  little  practical  use  to  disturb  his 
dreamings  ;  but  while  all  our  laws,  customs, 
and  institutions,while  the  very  foundations  of 
morality  are  made  to  rest  upon  the  assumption 
that  there  is  a  god,  while  all  men  every  day, 
to  the  danger  of  our  liberties,  lives,  and  best 
principles,  act  on  the  affirmative  — 
the  question  of  atheism  is  a  grave  and  serious 
one. 

Religious  liberty  in  its  present  state  is  a 
brand  on  Christianity,  and  a  reproach  to  free- 
dom, it  reflects  infamy  on  believers,  and  dis- 
grace on  Infidels  :  the  one  is  infamous  for  his 
tyranny,  and  the  other  disgraceful  for  his  tame 
submission  Let  us  resolve  no  longer  to  be 
debased  by  the  insolence  of  religious  pride  nor 
rendered  contemptible  by  submission  to  it. 

G-.  J.  H. 


Sunday. — One  should  suppose  the  great 
Jehovah,  every  Sunday  morning  when  he 
awoke,  and  recollected  the  day,  would  call  to 
Gabriel  to  keep  the  doors  and  shutters  close, 
that  he  might  not  be  bored  with  the  horrible 
din  of  the  Christians,  about  the  carpenter's 
son  and  the  ghost;  orsay,asduin  used  to  his 
man,  in  very  gloomy  mornings,  *•'  Call  me  to 
morrow,  John." — Yahoo. 

*  See  page  214. 
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IS  THERE  A  GOD  ? 

XVII. 

''Atheism  is  a  point  of  metaphysical  abstractions. 
The  metaphysician  asks,  "  Who  created  matter  ?"' 
The  answer  is,  "  The  first  cause."  The  rejoinder 
«ays,  "  Did  he  make  matter  out  of  nothing  ?  If 
so,  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  receives  this  as 
an  absurdity.  If  he  made  it  out  of  something,  this 
is  not  creation  but  reformation,  and  then,  who 
made  the  something  ;  and  the  inquiry  goes  on  ad 
infinitum,  until  the  mind  is  lost  in  what,  by  its 
nature,  it  cannot  comprehend,  and  the  case  rests 
between  a  choice  of  an  absurdity  or  an  incompre- 
hensibility." This  is  one  part  of  the  metaphysical 
subject.  Now  let  me  come  to  the  other.  The 
metaphysical  philosopher  asks,  "  Who  created 
this  first  cause  ?"  The  reply  is,  "It  is  self-cre- 
ated." Then  comes  the  argument,  He  must  have 
made  himself  either  out  of  nothing  or  something 
— if  out  of  nothing,  we  have  nothing  creating  itself 
into  something,  and  that  something  endued  with 
omnipotence,  omniscience,  and  omnipresence.  It 
is  not,  therefore,  a  iirst,  but  only  a  second  cause, 
nothing  being  its  parent,  and  the  whole  philosophy 
rests  upon  nothing  being  the  first  cause  or  creator 
of  everything.  If  what  we  call  the  first  cause  did 
not  create  itself  out  of  nothing,  it  must  have  cre- 
ated itself  out  of  something,  having  a  previous 
something,  and  a^ain  the  human  mind  is  in  the 
dilemma  of  adopting  an  absurdity  or  an  incom- 
prehensibility."— PUBLICOLA. 

The  above  is  rather  long  for  a  motto,  but  it 
must  pass  as  an  illustrative  extract.  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  most  subtile  and  philoso- 
phical of  our  political  writers,  and  very  well 
expresses  the  current  and  philosophical  ob- 
jection to  the  discussion  of  atheism  among 
the  reasoning  and  liberal  portions  of  society. 
They  regard  it  as  a  question  equally  balanced 
—  a  pendulum  of  mystery,  ever  vibrating 
between  the  poles  of  unintelligibility — and 
think,  the  questions  of  deism  and  its  negative 
the  Scylla  and  Chary bdis  of  the  metaphysical 
ocean. 

However,  as  is  the  case  more  or  less  in 
all  controversy,  these  opinions  are  not 
shared  by  every  body.  When  we  are  told 
god  created  the  world  from  nothing,  the 
human  mind  instantly  rejects  it  as  a  palpable 
absurdity,  as  an  act  not  only  contrary  to  ex- 
perience but  absolutely  inconceivable.  The 
creation  of  matter  from  nothing  is  admitted 
as  an  absurd  idea,  but  it  belongs  to,  and  is 
held  by,  the  Deist  not  the  Atheist.  The 
Atheist  accounts  for  the  existence  of  mat- 
ter without  having  recourse  to  an  "incom- 
prehensibility." The  existence  of  the  uni- 
verse is  plain  enough,  it  is  an  axiom  requiring 
no  proof.  It  is  perfectly  comprehensible. 
But  whence  came  it,  cries  the  restless  and 
uneasy  theologian, who,  when  it  suits  his  pur- 
pose will  pry  into  hidden  things  with  as 
much  ardour  as  the  Infidel?  The  Atheist 
answers,  we  suppose  matter  to   be   eternal 
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since  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive  matter  to  have 
always  been  as  to  have  never  been.  The 
difficulty  is  not  greater  of  comprehending 
that  there  must  always  have  been  something 
than  that  there  onee  was  nothing.  Hence 
we  conclude,  since  matter  plainly  is,  that  it 
always  was.  If  we  really  had  to  choose  be- 
tween the  absurd  and  the  unfathomable  it 
would  be  rational  to  choose  the  latter,  as  ig- 
norance is  better  than  folly.  But  it  is  not 
so.  The  Theist,  upon  the  question  of  crea- 
tion, has  the  absurdity.  The  Atheist  deals 
only  in  plain,  clear,  comprehensibilities — 
and  plain  and  clear  the  existence  of  the 
universe  is. 

With  regard  to  a  creator — came  he  from 
something  or  nothing?  If  it  were  as  plain 
to  our  eyes,  as  is  matter,  we  should  have 
some  ground  to  conclude  it  self-existent. 
But  this  not  being  the  case,  the  Atheist  knows 
uothing  of  it,  and  does  not  busy  himself  with 
the  "dilemma"  at  all.  The  absurdity  of 
the  supposition  made  by  the  Deist  he  at 
once  rejects,  and  leaves "  incomprehensi- 
bility "  to  be  studied  by  the  theoretically 
mad.  The  Deist,  by  supposing  a  god,  does 
nothing  more  than  defy  his  own  reason,  and 
multiply  difficulties  no  mind  can  remove. 
The  Atheist  is  more  of  a  utilitarian,  and  takes 
care  not  to  squauder  his  invention  in  such  a 
worthless  manner. 

Supposing  atheism  and  deism  to  be  really 
questions  equally  supported  by  facts  or  prob- 
abilities, which  Origen  Bacheler  in  his  dis- 
cussion with  Dale  Owen  ably  and  acutely 
proves  can  not  be  the  case--still  this  would 
be  no  excuse  for  the  supineness  and  apatfiy 
displayed  upon  this  subject  by  professedly 
liberal  and  philosophical  thinkers. 

He  who  really  believes  deism  to  be  but  a 
speculative  question,  should  take  care  that 
his  fellow  men  so  regard  it,  and  not  allow  them 
to  rest  the  question  of  morals,  human  rights, 
and  liberty  on  a  speculative  basis.  And  what, 
is  much  worse,  to  assume  their  question  proved 
and  every  day  act  upon  it,  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  millions,  the  sacrifice  of  all  honesty 
and  virtue,  the  negation  of  philosophy,  and 
frustration  of  the  benevolent  schemes  of  phi- 
lanthropy.  G.   J.   H. 

The  following  whimsical,  and  of  course 
blasphemous,  placard  was  printed  and  pub- 
lished by  Richard  Carlisle,  in  1828.  Daring 
man,  had  he  no  fears  for  his  immortal  soul?  — 
Hanging  of  the  Holv  Ghost. — Every 
clergyman  of  the  established  church,  is  at  his 
ordination,  declared  to  have  received  the  holy 
ghost.  The  Rev.  Peter  Feun,  wha ,  for 
forgery,  is  ordered  for  execution,  on  Monday 
next,  is  an  ordained  clergyman  cf  the  estab- 
lished church.  The  clerical  or  law-established 
inference  is,  that  the  holy  ghost  is  to  hanged 
on  Monday  next. 
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THEORY  OF  REGULAR  GRADATION. 

xvin. 
"  The  raader  will  find  that,  proceeding  through  a 
Berie.s  of  forms,  from  the  sponges  to  the  highest  of 
the  polypifera,  namely,  the  .sea  anemonies  or 
actiniae,  an  increase  in  the  development  of  organic 
structure  characterises  the  successive  links  of  the 
chain." —  Visitor. 

Upon  a  reconsideration  of  the  plan  I  origi- 
nally laid  down  for  the  development  of  this 
theory,  and  a  review  of  the  arguments  and  il- 
lustrations I  have  already  adduced,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  to  trace  the  successive  links  of 
organisation  throughout  the  entire  animal 
kingdom,  from  the  sponges  upwards  to  man, 
would  tire  my  readers.  I  have,  therefore, 
determined  upon  giving  the  distinguishing 
points  only  of  the  different  divisions,  consider- 
ing sufficient  has  already  been  said  to  satisfy 
an  ordinary  mind  that  it  is  not  upon  mere 
conjecture  the  gradation  theorists  have  based 
their  opinion.  There  is  an  old  saw,  that  one 
fact  is  as  good  as  a  thousand,  and  in  all  that 
relates  to  physics, it  may  be  relied  on.  I  have 
given  many  facts  in  support  of  my  views,  and 
combatted  what  objections  1  have  fallen  in 
with,  which  I  considered  worthy  of  notice  ; 
hi  fact,  those  objections  which  are  urged  by 
the  more  intelligent  of  the  creationists,  both 
Jewish  and  otherwise.  The  remaining  pa- 
pers will  therefore  be  intended  to  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  s-trenthening  the  convert  in 
his  newly  acquired  view s,  if  there  be  any  such ; 
and  also  be  of  use  to  those  who  have  not  the 
time  or  means  to  procure  illustrations  for  them- 
selves. 

I  shall  commence  then  with  the  hwerie- 
Irata,  or  those  animals  having  no  vertebral 
column.  Three  of  the  four  great  divisions  of 
Cuvier,  belong  to  this  head.  The  radiata  or 
zoophyta,  or  those  animals  that  branch  out  in 
rays  from  a  centre,  like  fche  madrepore,  is  the 
lowest  division,  and  the  aorila  (frem  a,  nega- 
tive, crino,  to  perceive),  or  animals  in  whom 
no  distinct  nerves  can  be  perceived,  the  low- 
est in  the  animal  scale.  As  in  No.  23,  p.  191, 
I  gave  an  outline  of  Cuvier's  arrangement  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  which  contained  the 
most  important  differences  of  the  four  divisions, 
1  shall  not  repeat  them,  but  add  what  other 
particulars  I  may  deem  necessary.  The 
skeletons  of  this  division  are  met  with  internal 
or  external,  soft, horny  or  calcareous ;  branch- 
ed, globular,  or  filiform  ;  free  or  fixed.  The 
sponges  and  zoophytes  belong  to  the  acrita, 
and  though  no  nervous  fibres  have  been  de- 
tected, it  is  very  probable  that  nervous  matter 
in  some  subtle  form  may  be  blended  with  the 
gelatine,  or  pulpy  substance  of  which  they 
are  composed  ;  true  blood-vessels  do  not  exist ; 
their  power  of  locomotion  differs  materially, 
some  live  and  die  upon  one  spot ;  none  have 
true  limbs,  but  many  have  tentacles  or  feelers 
for  securing  their  prey  :  there  is  no  distinction 
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of  sexes,  and  reproduction  takes  place  by 
simple  division  or  by  buds,  termed  gemmules, 
which  spout  and  become  detached  from  the 
parent. 

The  sponges   (porifera)  have   been  consi- 
dered by  many  naturalists   as  vegetables,    at 
this  we  cannot  be  surprised  when  we  look  at 
them    as    we  find   them  sold  in  commerce ; 
when  in  the  sea  it  is  covered  with  a  gela- 
tinous film,  both  inside  and  out,  very  like  the 
white  of  an  e'^g  ;   it  drains  away  when  re- 
moved from  the  water  ;   chemically  tested  the 
sponge  is  purely  animal,   azote  or  nitrogen 
forming  a  large  portion  of  its  composition. 
"  Sponges  exhibit  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
and  often  the  most  fantastic  shapes.     Fixed 
plant-like  to  the  rock,   they  festoon  the  deep 
sea  caves  ;  they  line  the  v/alls  of  submarine 
grottoes,  and  hang  as  grotesque  ornaments 
from  the  roof;    some  like  inverted  goblets, 
aptly  termed  Neptune's  drinking  cups  ;  some 
like  fans,  some  like  globes,   and  others  like 
intertwined  branches   of   uncouth  growth." 
Though  ever)'  species  of  sponge  has  its  cha- 
racteristic figure,  still  no  two  individuals  of 
the  same  species  agree  in  external  form,  or 
in  the  number  and  precise  directions  of  their 
large  canals.     Among  the  higher  animals,  as 
we  know  every  species  resembles  the  rest  of 
its  species,  in  the  form  of  the  limbs  and  teeth, 
in  the  length  and  figure  of  the  ears,  tail,  muz- 
zle, etc.,  and  also  in  the  arrangement  and 
colouring  of  the  hairs,  spiues.  scales,  or  fea- 
thers.    But  this  definiteness  of  figure,  involv- 
ing a  constancy  in  the  number  and  arrange- 
ment of  composing  parts,   diminishes  in  de- 
gree as  we  verge  towards  the  lower  groups, 
and  when  we  arrive  at  the  lowest,  we  see  di- 
versity in   the  midst  of   sameness,   being  in 
this  particular  very  much  like  trees,   for  do 
two    oak   trees  have    the    same  number  of 
branches,  form  of  trunk,  etc. 

The  zoophytes  or  phytozoa  (Eiirenberg  : 
pbyton,  a  plant,  zoon,  an  animal),  called  by 
Grant,  polypifera,  or  polype-bearers.,  follow 
the  sponges.  The  demonstration  of  their 
animal  nature  is  due  to  John  Ellis,  F.R.S., 
1754,  who,  however,  had  many  opposers,  who 
contended  they  were  vegetables.  Highest 
among  the  polypifera,  in  the  scale  of  organ- 
isation, are  the  fleshy  polypes,  namely  the 
actinia?,  or  sea  anemenies,  The  actinia  con- 
sists of  a  soft,  fleshy,  cylindrical  body,  the 
base  of  which,  acting  as  a  sucker,  enables  the 
animal  to  adhere  to  rocks,  stones,  and  peb- 
bles. The  opposite  extremity  presents  a  stri- 
ated disc  with  a  central  oral  orifice,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  tentacula,  either  in  a  single 
row,  and  adorned  by  enlargements,  covered 
with  minute  suckers,as  in  actinia  alcyouoidea, 
from  the  South  Pacific,  or  by  two  or  more 
rows  of  simple  tubular  tentacula,  as  in  a.  se- 
nilis and  equina  of  our  own  shores.  Tht^e 
tentacula  are   capable  of  being  expanded, 
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contracted,  and  moved  in  every  direction, 
When  fully  expanded,  while  the  creature 
waits  for  its  victim,  they  present  a  most  beau- 
tiful flower-like  appearance,  increased  by  the 
fine  colours  which  they  usually  exhibit.  Jn 
the  actinia},  for  the  first  time  in  this  class,  we 
recognise  distinct  muscular  fibres,  giving  to 
the  body  the  power  of  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion, and  even  locomotion.  It  is  not  only 
on  being  touched  that  these  creatures  con- 
tract; so  extreme  is  their  sensibility,  that  a 
dark  cloud  passing  over  the  sky,  is  sufficient 
to  make  them  draw  in  all  their  tentacles  ;  and 
the  actinia  senilis  will,  at  once,  bury  itself  in 
the  sand  on  the  approach  of  an  intruder. 

W.  C. 


THE    FREE  INQUIRER'S   WHY    AND 
BECAUSE. 

WRITTEN  BY  CHARLES  SOUTHWELL. 
III. 

Why    have    some    philosophers   assumed 
that  matter  is  capable  of  thought  P 

Because  they  hold  it  as  an  incontrover- 
tible axiom,  that  nothing  can  come  of 
nothing,  and  contend  that  we  have  an  idea 
of  matter,  but  none  of  spirit  or  soul,  distinct 
from  matter.  They  conceive  that  the  atoms 
of  which  bodies  are  composed,  have,  when 
combined  in  different  proportions,  different 
degrees  of  energy;  and  that,  as  fermentation 
is  produced  by  the  mixture  of  an  acid  and 
au  alkali,  so  thought,  or  intellectual  energy 
is  composed  by  the  atoms  which  compose 
the  human  structure;  and,  in  reply  to  those 
who  contend  that  it  is  incredible  that  matter 
should  think,  they  urge  that  it  may  be  m- 
credible,  but  it  is  a  fact,  and  insist  that  no 
mere  assumption  can  be  allowed  in  an  argu- 
ment of  this  nature,  still  less  an  assumption 
which  involves  the  whole  question  in  dis- 
pute— yet,  it  is  true,  that  upon  this  frail 
twig  hangs  all  theological  reputation,  and 
those  innumerable  and  complicated  theories 
of  a  future  life,  to  which  theologians  have 
given  birth ;  by  this  thread  is  the  weapou  of 
the  free  inquirer  suspended,  like  the  sword 
of  Damocles,  over  the  heads  .of  all  traders 
in  human  credulity.  We  cannot  conceive 
■why  an  acid  and  an  alkai  should  produce 
fermentation,  and  yet  fermentation  is  pro- 
duced ;  we  cannot  conceive  how  life  should 
be  a  property  of  organisation,  and  yet 
organised  matter  always  lives ;  we  cannot 
conceive  how  plants  grow,  or  the  moon  moves 
through  her  orbit,  travelling  at  the  amazing 
rate  of  i2000  miles  an  hour;  we  cannot 
conceive  why  matter  should  gravitate,  attract 
separate,  mix,  preserve,  putifry,  regenerate  ; 
but,  in  reality,  all  that  we  can  do  in  any 
case,  is  to  observe  matter,  and?  the  change  or 
phenomena  it  exhibits.  The  distinction  be- 
tween man  and  nature  used  in  the  first  in- 
stance, perhaps,  to  help   the  understanding, 
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has  only  served  to  clog  and  choke  it,  leading 
to  the  growth  of  absurd  and  crude  notions 
about  soul  or  spirit,  which,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  right  reason,  have  been  crammed 
down  the  throats  of  the  people.  If  theolo- 
gians would  leave  railing  and  deal  with  facts, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  why  the  mind  of 
man  is  superior  to  that  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent brute,  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the 
following  observations  by  Lord  Bacon,'* That 
of  all  things  in  the  universe,  man  is  the  most 
compounded  and  re-compounded  body,  so 
that  the  ancients,  not  improperly  styled  him 
a  microcosm,  or  little  world  within  himself. 
For,  although  the  chemists  have  absurdly 
and  too  literally  wrested  and  perverted  the 
elegance  of  the  term  microccsm,  whilst  they 
pretend  to  find  all  kinds  of  mineral  and 
vegetable  matters,  or  something  correspond- 
ing to  them  iu  man ;  yet,  it  remains  firm 
and  unshaken,  that  the  human  body  is  of  all 
substances  the  most  mixed  and  organical ; 
whereas,  it  has  surprising  powers  and  facul- 
ties. For  the  powers  of  simple  bodies  are 
but  few,  though  certain  and  quick,  as  being 
broken  or  weakeued,  and  not  counterbalanced 
by  mixture  ;  but  excellence  and  quantity  of 
energy  reside  iu  mixture  and  composition." 

Why   has   life   been   called  a  property  of 
organisation  ? 

Because  all  elements  and  all  atoms,  or 
particles  of  matter,  whether  organic  or  inor- 
ganic are  the  same  in  essence  ;  the  only  dif- 
ference consists  iu  the  arrangement  of  them  ; 
dead  matter  is  called  inorganic,  that  is,  not 
so  arranged  as  to  display  the  phenomena 
called  living,  so  that  the  terms  inorganic  and 
dead  mean  exactly  the  same  thing ;  whereas, 
when  we  speak  of  an  organised  substance,  we 
speak  of  a  living  substance.  The  difference 
between  the  life  of  a  man  and  that  of  a  bee- 
tle or  caterpillar,  is  one  of  degree,  not  of 
essence,  and  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  different  arrangement  of  the  atoms 
which  compose  them.  Arrangement,  gener- 
ally termed  structure  or  organisation,  is  life, 
derangement  or  decomposition  is  death;  so 
that  the  phenomena  called  life,  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  organs,  their  powers,  and  their 
susceptibilities.  "  Life,''  says  a  modem 
author,  **.  as  far  as  we  affix  any  scientific  mean- 
ing to  the  word,  is  a  peculiar  mode  of  being, 
in  which  a  certain  series  of  phenomena  are 
observed  to  take  place;  these  phenomena 
are  never  found  associated  with  any  other 
conditions  but  that  one  to  the  designation  of 
which  the  term  life  is  appropriated ;  hence, 
we  use  this  word  merely  as  the  short  expres- 
sion by  which  this  peculiar  state  of  being,  or 
the  associated  phenomena  which  constitute 
it  are  denoted.  What  life  is,  independently 
of  this  series  of  phenomena,1  we  are  wholly 
ignorant,  as  we-  are  of  everything  but  ap- 
pearances  in   relation   to  every    objact  in 
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nature."  We  say  that  matter  is  the  per- 
manent subject  of  certain  qualities,  such  as 
extension,  divisibility,  attraction,  repulsion, 
and  so  on.  We  say  that  mind  is  the  per- 
manent subject  of  certain  faculties,  such  as 
perception,  memory,  association,  reason.  In 
like  manner,  we  imagine  that  there  is  a  per- 
manent subject,  which  we  name  the  vital 
principle,  upon  which  we  conceive  the  phe- 
nomena of  living  beings  to  depend.  But 
these  permanent  subjects,  these  substrata,  in 
which  qualities  are  supposed  to  inhere,  must 
be  considered,  so  far  as  our  real  knowledge 
is  concerned,  fictions  of  the  imagination. 
All  that  we  really  know  are  the  ascertained 
phenomena,  beyond  these  everything  must 
of  course  be  conjecture;  and  the  most  emi- 
nent men  have  fallen,  and  at  this  very  time, 
are  constantly  falling  into  gross  errors,  by 
not  keeping  the  distinction  here  suggested 
steadily  in  view.  The  opinion  held  by  almost 
all  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  some  few 
of  the  moderns,  that  the  mind  of  man  is 
nothing  of  itself,  like  putrefaction,  exciti- 
bility,  contraction,  gravitation,  separation, 
attraction,  &c,  merely  certain  conditions  of 
matter,  has  been  deemed  harsh  and  incredi- 
ble; as  it  is  contended  that  the  nature  of 
man,  including  body  and  soul,  or  mind, 
could  not  spring  out  of  senseless  or  unreason- 
ing atoms,  seemingly  forgetful,  or  perhaps 
not  having  known,  that  dead  substances  are 
composed  of  precisely  the  same  particles  as 
jiving  ones,  which  only  differ  in  their  ar- 
rangement; so  that  dead,  orinorgauic  mat- 
ter, arranged  and  modified  in  a  certain  man- 
ner, becomes  living  or  organic ;  how  this  is 
accomplished  none  are  wise  enough  to  an- 
swer, but  that  it  is  clone  all  must  know  who 
place  any  reliance  upon  the  evidence  of  their 
senses.  The  opinion  that  the  vital  principle, 
or  mind  of  man,  is  a  self-existent  immaterial 
agent,  is  a  mere  opinion,  and  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  science.  Others,  assert 
that  the  soul,  or  mind,  is  a  very  subtle  fluid, 
which  enters  into,  and  makes  use  of  the  body 
as  a  shell  or  covering;  so  that  man  thus 
considered  is  a  twofold  being,  material  and 
immaterial,  body  and  soul,  something  and 
nothing,  which  body  and  soul  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  necessarily  connected,  but 
merely  for  the  time  being.  Others  contend, 
that  the  soul  is  but  a  manifestation  of  the 
principle  of  heat,  generated  by  the  motions 
of  the  atoms  which  compose  us.  It  is  ob- 
served by  Pr.  Arnott,  that  the  temporary 
absence  of  heat  may  be  called  the  sleep  of 
nature,  the  more  permanent  torpor  about  the 
poles  appears  like  its  death  ;  in  like  manner 
it  has  been  presumed,  that  the  temporary 
suspension  of  motion,  and  its  consequent 
heat  among  the  particles  of  organised  beings, 
is  sleep,  whilst  the  absence  of  heat,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  entire  suspension,  is  death. 
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HISSING  AN  ATHEIST  ! 

(From  the  Monthly  Repository, for  1834.) 

THE  Times  of  November  29,  contains  the  report  of 
the  trial  of  Henry  Berthol  d  for  stealing  a  boa,  the 
property  of  Messrs.  Leaf  and  Co.,  the  firm  which 
figured  some  time  back  as  defendants  in  a  dispute 
with  the  custom-house,  touching  sundry  alleged  ir- 
regularities r  dative  to  the  revenue.  Few  public 
matters  have  occurred  of  late  more  calculated  to 
excite  disgust  in  a  well  regulated  and  reflecting 
mind  than  the  conduct  of  almost  all  the  parties  con- 
nected with  this  trial,  either  a3  actors  or  spectators, 
if  the  Times  report  be  correct. 

Henry  Berthol  d,  a  native  of  Saxony,  and  writer  to 
some  of  the  penny  political  periodicals,  was  charged 
with  shop-lifting,  by  concealing  a  boa  in  his  hat,  for 
which  he  was  put  upon  his  trial,  and  he  hired  Cha3, 
Phillips,  barrister  of  alliterative  notoriety,  to  prove 
hinV,'  if  possible,  not  guilty.  The  prisoner  also  read 
a  defence,  stating  that  "  he  had  published  several 
works  of  a  highly  moral  tendency,  and  in  testimony 
to  the  character  of  his  writings  solicited  the  atten- 
tion of  the  court  to  the  letters  he  had  in  his  posses- 
sion from  his  present  majesty,  when  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence, from  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Earl  of  Stanhope, 
and  other  distinguished  personages."  He  then  by 
way  of  proof  of  his  innocence  placed  the  boa  in  ques- 
tion in  his  hat,  so  that  it  would  not  go  on  his  head. 
Upon  which,  a  witness  for  the  prosecution,  by  the 
direction  of  the  recorder,  twisted  the  boa  into  a  form 
which  made  it  easy  to  conceal  in  the  hat  when  on 
the  prisoner's  head. 

A  witness  named  JULIAN  HlBBERT  then  pre- 
sented himself,  under  a  subpoena,  to  speak  to  the 
prisoner's  character,  but  on  being  put  on  his  oath, 
stated  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  contents  of  the 
book  presented  to  him,  whether  it  might  be  the  Old 
or  New  Testament.  Mr.  Charles  Phillips  then  eli- 
cited from  him  that  he  was  an  Atheist,  whereat  he 
professed  to  be  deeply  shocked,  and  refused  to  ex- 
amine him.  The  witness  calmly  replied  "very 
well,"  and  descended  from  the  box  amid  loud  hisses. 
Mr.  Phillips,  however,  to  make  the  thing  still  more 
explicit,  again  called  him  back  for  an  explanation 
of  the  word  Atheist,  and  then  concluded,  "  I  will 
not  disgrace  myself  by  asking  you  another  question." 
The  witness  then  retired  amidst  the  strongest  mani- 
festations of  disgust  and  execration  from  all  present. 

A  second  witness,  WILLIAM  M'PHERSON,  was 
then  called,  whose  conduct  gave  sufficient  evidence 
that  he  was  disgustingly  coarse-minded,  as  well  as 
absurd.  He  also  stated  that  he  was  an  Atheist,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  trial  was  as  follows,  according 
to  the  Times : — 

Mr.  Phillips  (with  great  energy) :  Begone,  sir ; 
I  will  not,  after  the  disgusting  exhibition  made  to- 
night, degrade  myself  by  asking  you  another  ques- 
tion ;  nor  will  I  disguise  the  answer  you  made  to 
me  in  an  under  tone,  when  I  asked  you  if  you  had 
been  sworn,  that  "  you  had  gone  through  the  cere- 
mony." I  will  not  insult  this  Christian  jury  and 
assembly  by  pitting  another  question  to  you ;  be- 
gone, sir !  It  was  some  minutes  before  silence  waa 
procured,  so  general  were  the  expressions  of  execra- 
tion at  the  declaration  and  the  demeanour  of  the 
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witness,  who  left  the  court  amidst  hisses  and  lond 
cries  of  "  Turn  him  out,"  in  which  several  of  the 
jury  joined. 

Mr.  Alderman  Brown  then  said,  addressing  Mr. 
Phillips,  "  The  public,  Mr.  Phillips,  owe  you  much 
for  the  course  you  have  pursued." 

No  other  witness  answering  when  called,  the  re- 
corder proceeded  to  sum  up  the  evidence  to  the  jury. 
He  was  satisfied  they  would  not  suffer  the  prisoner 
to  sustain  any  prejudice  in  their  mind3  from  the  ex- 
hibition that  had  just  now  been  made  m  court.  It 
would  have  perhaps  been  well  if  the  court  had  used 
it 5  authority  to  repress  the  disturbance  which  that 
exhibition  had  occasioned,  but  he  could  not  help 
saying,  however  irregular  the  conduct  which  flowed 
from  right  principles  might  be,  it  was  most  pleasing 
to  witness  with  what  disgust  and  execration  the  de- 
clarations of  a  party  (whether  real  or  affected)  that 
he  was  not  dependant  upon  a  supreme  being,  were 
received  in  a  British  assembly. 

The  jury,  after  a  short  consultation,  found  the 
prisoner  guilty,  but  recommended  him  to  mercy,  be- 
lieving this  to  be  a  first  offence.  The  recorder  told 
the  prisoner  if  he  had  respectable  witnesses  who 
could  depose  to  his  character  and  mode  of  life,  he 
would  hear  their  evidence  before  he  passed  sentence. 
The  prisoner  said  he  had  such  friends,  and  that  he 
had  no  notion  that  the  witnesses  he  had  called 
would  have  been  guilty  of  such  conduct. 

In  commenting  upon  this  I  shall  render  justice, 
so  far  as  my  reason  will  enable  me,  to  all  parties. 

Henry  Berthold  was  clearly  guilty  oi  the  crime  of 
stealing  the  boa,  and  the  recommendation  to  mercy 
was  most  ill  judged.  Infinitely  greater  was  his  crime 
than  a  similar  offence  committed  by  a  private  indi- 
vidual. He  had  set  himself  up  as  a  teacher  of  the 
people,  and  an  advocate  of  their  political  rights, 
therefore  it  behoved  him  to  be  of  irreproachable  life 
and  morals,  even  if  his  intellect  were  infirm,  and  if 
he  erred  through  want  of  intellect ;  still  more  cer- 
tain should  be  his  punishment,  in  order  to  prevent 
other  half- informed  men  from  lightly  arrogating  to 
themselves  the  office  of  moral  and  political  teachers 
as  a  mode  of  getting  their  daily  bread.  The  princi- 
ciple  of  the  bloated  churchman,  "do  ye  even  as  I 
say,  and  not  as  I  do,"  should  not  be  allowed  to  gain 
ground  amongst  those  who  profess  themselves  pa- 
triots. Children  who  play  wantonly  with  fire  are 
punished  on  account  of  the  risk  that  mischief  may 
occur,  and  he  who  sets  up  for  a  public  teacher  should, 
when  he  errs,  be  more  severely  punished  than  an 
obscure  man,  for  his  sphere  of  evil  is  greater.  I  have 
not  read  any  of  the  writings  of  Henry  Berthold,  but 
he  is  evidently  a  man  of  very  inferior  intellect.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  political  handkerchief,  a  puerile 
attempt  to  out  manoeuvre  the  stamp-office,  by  print- 
ing political  articles  on  calico,  or  rather  on  crossed 
cotton  thread  saturated  with  damaged  Amei'ican 
flower  or  plaster  of  Paris.  The  thing  was  unread- 
able after  a  single  "man  handling,"  becoming  a 
dirty  ma3s  of  printer's  ink  and  white  powder.  He 
could  not  even  have  looked  at  the  act  of  parliament, 
or  he  wouldhave  seen  that  the  stamp-duties  were  pro- 
tected by  the  words  "  paper,  or  any  other  material." 
A  man  thus  shallow  could  be  but  a  blind  guide  to 
others.  In  stealing  the  boa — supposing  him  not  to 
be  possessed  of  the  idiosyncracy  peculiar  to  some 
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persons,  of  appropriating  every  thing  they  lay  ha^ds 
upon — he  must  have  bean  actuated  by  one  of  two* 
causes — actual  want,  or  utter  profligacy.  If  the 
latter,  he  was  a  worthless  being ;  if  the  former,  it 
is  an  evidence  of  the  absence  of  intellect,  or  beggarly 
pride.  A  writer  in  want  would  scarcely  be  refused 
employment  a3  a  labourer  in  a  printing  house,  and 
a  man  of  moral  feelings  would  at  ouce  have  said, 
it  is  better  to  labour  for  a  bare  subsistence  than  to 
break  down  the  barrier  of  integrity.  Nothing  but 
the  pangs  of  hunger  can  warrant  any  man  in  taking 
the  property  of  his  neighbour  without  his  leave,  and 
even  then  the  violence  only  becomes  excusable  on 
the  plea  that  hunger  is  like  madness,  preventing  a 
man  from  being  master  of  his  own  actions.  Had 
there  been  a  fragment  of  high  mind  in  Henry  Ber- 
thold when  put  upon  his  trial,  he  would  at  once 
have  crossed  his  arms  and  said  "  I  am  guilty ;  and 
the  cause  of  my  guilt  was  want  (or  proiii t-  cy)  for 
which  I  am  content  to  bear  the  punishment  the  law 
awards."  But  not  so ;  he  meanly  shuffled  and  pre- 
varicated, and  endeavoured  to  controvert  direct  and 
positive  testimony  by  a  trick  so  absurd  and  glaring 
that  a  child  would  have  been  ashamed  to  attempt 
it,  as  an  imputation  on  his  intellect.  Still  more 
contemptible  than  this  wa3  his  citing  such  persons 
as  the  Dukes  of  Clarence,  and  Gloucester,  and  Wel- 
lington, in  proof  of  his  good  character.  A  portion 
of  his  business  as  a  public  teacher  had  been  to  bring 
into  contempt  the  factitious  respect  attaching  to 
such  men  on  account  of  their  rank,  and  upon  the 
principle  of  the  cringing  meanness  ever  inhabiting 
the  soul  of  a  sycophant ;  only  upon  that  principle 
can  his  conduct  be  accounted  for.  A  man  of  high 
mind,  even  after  the  commission  of  a  crime,  would 
at  once  have  disdained  such  disproof  of  his  own  un- 
worthiness.  Yet,  "  the  recorder  told  the  prisoner 
that  if  he  had  respectable  witnesses  who  could  de- 
pose to  his  character  and  mode  of  life,  he  would 
hear  their  evidence  before  he  passed  sentence." 
That  sentence,  when  translated,  means,  if  you  will 
abjure  all  your  former  radical  doings,  and  ean  by- 
proper  sycophancy  to  sundry  dukes  and  duchesses, 
persuade  them  to  give  you  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion, I  will  let  you  off.  How  perfectly  this  tallies 
with  the  statement  of  the  "  schoolmaster  in  New- 
gate," that  great  men  can  influence  the  punishment 
of  a  prisoner,  from  hanging  and  transportation  dawa. 
to  respite  and  reprieve.  It  is  another  proof  of  the 
mischief  of  suffering  a  "pardon  power"  to  lie  in 
irresponsible  hands,  thus  making  it  a  tool  for  poli- 
tical tampering.  Punishments  should  not  be  defined 
by  law,  save  under  the  direction  of  unprejudiced 
philosophers,  and  when  thus  defined,  they  should  be 
imperative — not  left  to  the  regulation  of  the  passions 
of  a  judge.  Thus  far  Henry  Berthold,  criminal ! 
(  To  be  continued.) 


Some  time  ago,  a  party  of  ranters  return- 
ing from  a  prayer-meeting,  made  up  with  an 
old  woman  with  a  lantern  in  her  hand,  who 
had  been  out  charing;  they,  thinking  she 
had  been  on  the  same  errand  as  themselves, 
asked  her,  "  Had  she  been  seeking  the  lord  ?" 
Kh,  bless  me!  (cried  she),  1  did  not  know  he 
was  lost! 
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THE  RICH  MAN  AND  THE  POOR  MAN. 
KHEMNITZER. 
So  goes  the  world ;  if  wealthy  you  may  call 
This  friend,  that  brother ; — friends  and  brothers  all ; 
Though  you  are  worthless— witless— never  mind  it ; 
You  may  have  been  a  stable  boy — what  then  ? 
'Tis  wealth,  good  sir,  makes  honourable  men. 
You  seek  respect,  no  doubt,  and  you  will  find  it. 

But  if  you  are  poor,  heaven  help  you !  though  your 

sire 
Had  royal  blood  within  him,  and  though  you 
Possess  the  intellect  of  angels  too, 
'Tis  all  in  vain ;  the  world  will  ne'er  inquire 
On  such  a  score ;  why  should  it  take  the  pains  ? 
'Tis  easier  to  weigh  purses,  sure,  than  brains. 

I  once  saw  a  poor  fellow,  keen  and  clever, 

Witty  and  wise  :  he  paid  a  man  a  visit, 

And  no  one  noticed  him,  and  no  one  ever 

Gave  him  a  welcome.    "  Strange,"  cried  I, "  whence 

is  it?" 

He  walked  on  this  side,  then  on  that, 

He  tried  to  introduce  a  social  chat ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  in  vain  he  tried ; 
Some  formally  and  freezingly  replied, 

And  some 
Said  by  their  silence—"  Better  stay  at  home." 

A  rich  man  burst  the  door, 

As  Croesus  rich,  I'm  sure. 
He  could  not  pride  himself  upon  his  wit ; 
And  as  for  wisdom,  he  had  none  of  it ; 
He  had  what's  better ;  he  had  wealth. 

What  a  confusion ! — all  stand  up  erect — 
These  crowd  around  to  ask  him  of  his  health ; 

These  bow  in  honest  duty  and  respect ; 
And  these  arrange  a  sofa  or  a  chair, 
And  these  conduct  him  there. 
"  Allow  me,  sir,  the  honour  ;*' — Then  a  bow 
Down  to  the  earth — Is't  possible  to  show 
Meet  gratitude  for  such  kind  condescension  ? 

The  poor  man  hung  his  head, 
And  to  himself  he  said, 
**  This  is  indeed  beyond  my  comprehension ; " 

Then  looking  round, 

One  friendly  face  he  found, 
And  said — "  Pray  tell  me,  why  is  wealth  prefer'd 
To  wisdom?  " — "  That's  a  silly  question,  friend!  " 
Replied  the  other — "  have  you  never  heard, 

A  man  may  lend  his  store 

Of  gold  or  silver  ore, 
But  wisdom  none  can  borrow,  none  can  lend." 

CHaisTiAN  Ribaldry.— The  Cheltenham 
Examiner  filled  its  pages  with  godly  cant 
about  my  remarks  upon  religion,  and  praised 
the  employment  of  policemen,  to  prove  the 
existence  of  god,  because,  if  the  idea  should 
not  be  conserved  all  religious  things  would 
forthwith  fall  into  contempt.  In  order  to 
show  the  great  importance  which  is  really  at- 
tached to  religion,  by  this  worthy,  the  follow- 
ing extract  is  given  from  the  same  paper  of 
June  15th:— "Too  Fast.— The  Rev.  Mr. 
Kirk  is  preaching  from  six  to  fourteen  ser- 
mons per  week,  iu  Boston,     If  he  goes  ahead 
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at  this  rate  he  will  burst  his  boiler  to  a  cer- 
tainty. Take  it  moderately,  and  you  will  do 
more  good."  Just  conceive  some  earnest  and 
faithful  preacher  of  the  gospel  whose  ardour 
induces  him  to  be  instant  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  as  Paul  recommends,  and  diligently 
warning  men  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come, 
then  fancy  the  pious  editor  of  the  Examiner, 
accosting  him  with  all  the  rude  and  coarse 
vulgarity  of  a  drunken  sailor.  If  you  go 
ahead  at  this  rate,  you'll  burst  your  boiler! 
to  a  certainty  !  Take  it  moderately  and  you 
will  do  more  good  !  Yet,  this  man  affects 
extreme  horror  at  my  proposing  to  reduce 
the  church  revenue  one  half,  and  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  magistrates  do  very  rightly  in  com- 
mitting me  to  gaol  for  my  irreverence. 
There  is  something  peculiarly  reverential  in 
the  idea  of  a  fellow  going  ahead  at  the  throne 
of  grace,  like  a  navigator  up  a  tunnel,  and 
supposing  the  preacher  to  be  a  church  pardon, 
duly  consecrated  by  the  laying  on  of  the  bish- 
op's hands,  the  bursting  of  his  boiler,  would 
be  a  regular  explosion  of  the  holy  ghost. 
Bravo,  Mr.  Editor  of  the  Examiner.    G.J.H. 
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RELIGIOUS  POLICY. 

"  Never  can  true  reconcilement  grow, 

Where  wounds  of  deadly  hate  have  pierced  so 
deep."— MILTON. 

By  some  species  of  metaphysical  analysis, 
oftener  talked  of  than  practised,  some  men 
are  enabled  to  separate  evil  from  the  evil- 
doer, and  to  cordially  hate  the  one  while  the 
wellfare  of  the  other  is  regarded.  So  would 
I  do  with  regard  to  Christianity  and  Chris- 
tians. I  wish  them  no  harm,  nor  would  wil- 
lingly do  them  any  ;  but  their  principles  and 
practices  1  do  most  heartily  execrate,  and 
from  them,  in  every  form  or  colour,  shape 
and  shade,  cry  "good  lord  deliver  me  !'' 

Joseph  Sturge  has  placed  it  upon  re- 
cord, that  in  his  opinion  the  cruelties  prac- 
tised in  our  gaols  tend  only  to  harden  the 
heart,  lead  to  despair,  and  infidelity.  I  can 
honestly  testify  that  upon  my  taste  only  of 
Christian  mercy  in  one  of  those  schools  of  god's 
evidences,  my  infidelity  and  atheism  was  a 
balm — an  adonyne  to  my  spirits.  To  any 
one  who  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  god's 
servants,  the  grave  is  less  appalling  a  thou- 
sand times  than  is  the  horrid  book  you  are 
asked  to  believe  in,  the  horrid  principles 
drawn  from  it,  and  the  still  more  horrid,  re- 
volting, and  inhuman  propounders  of  them. 
The  man  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
into  the  fangs  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  on  a 
charge  of  blasphemy,  will  ever  afterwards 
shudder  at  the  sight  of  a  bible — shun  it  as 
he  would  a  poisonous  viper,  or  a  loathsome 
reptile.  It  comes,  saying  "  Search  me,  for 
in  me  you  have  eternal  life !''  You  listen 
to  its  guileful  and  deceitful  allurements,  and 
directly  you  find  certain  torture  and  prospec- 
tive death.  To  him  no  sight  is  more  detes- 
table and  revolting  than  a  Christian  ;  who 
approaches  with  honied  words  of  love  and 
mercy;  he  lures  with  boastings  of  paths 
pleasant  and  peaceful ;  but  doubt  his  dogmas 
and  cruelty — rudeness,  gibes,  jeers,  manacles, 
and  gaols  are  his  kind  replies.  The  hypo- 
crite !  when  he  but  once  has  lured  you  to  his 
lair,  he  takes  your  liberty,  blasts  your  charac- 
ter, damns  your  soul,  execrates  you  before  a 
jury,  gloats  like  a  demon  as  the  sentence  is 
pronounced,  and  adds,  with  the  bitterest  glee 
and  pretended  affection,  that  he  does  it  for  the 
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good  of  your  soul !  Bulwer  says  Swift  libelled 
man  by  calling  him  a  Yahoo ;  Bulwer  was 
never  indicted  for  blasphemy,  or  he  would 
have  envied  the  horses  their  want  of  souls, 
and  would  thank  god  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  to  give  him  Houyhnhnms  instead  of 
Christians  for  his  neighbours.  Some  one  has 
said,  the  man  who  first  planted  a  stake  in  the 
ground  to  mark  out  his  portion  was  the  great- 
est enemy  of  his  species,  but  a  far  greater  was 
he  who  first  found  out  we  had  souls,  or  more 
properly,  persuaded  us  we  had.  Priests  im- 
mediately took  possession  of  them,  and  woe 
has  been  our  portion  since. 

I  do  not  think  Christians  should  be  served 
as  they  serve  those  who  differ  from  them,  but 
they  must  be  fairly  and  resolutely  met  and 
their  tyranny  destroyed.  It  is  needless  to 
say  they  should  be  personally  shunned,  de- 
tested, and  abhorred,  their  own  practices  will 
effect  that  for  them  the  moment  they  are  un- 
derstood. No  man  is  a  more  deadly  foe  to 
liberty — moral,  social,  and  political — than  is 
a  Christian.  He  upholds,  whether  he  knows 
or  not,  all  tyranny,  when  he  supports  mental 
despotism.  The  inhumanity  of  man  to  man 
is  never  so  fully  displayed  as  by  Christian 
men  to  unbelievers.  It  is  easier  to  twist  ropes 
of  sand  than  to  make  men  Christians  by  per- 
secution. The  arguments  of  Luther  would 
not  in  an  eternity  of  time  have  overthrown 
the  church  of  Home.  But  he  made  religion 
display  its  hellish  propensities  in  persecuting 
his  followers,  and  down  was  old  Rome  tum- 
bled in  a  few  years.  "  Human  feelings  are 
stronger  than  creeds,"  and  humanity  once 
aroused,  will,  from  its  love  of  justice,  extirpate 
all  who  insult  and  degrade  it.  This  will  soon 
be  the  fate  of  Christianity  and  the  reward  of 
its  inhuman  policy.  A  Christian  is  a,n  ob- 
ject of  unmitigated  horror,  to  any  man  who 
dares  think  for  himself,  and  has  honesty 
enough  not  to  be  an  hypocrite  in  expressing  his 
thoughts.  Christians  keep  no  faith — outside 
they  are  mild,  winning,  and  full  of  kind  pre- 
tence— let  them  but  throw  off  the  mask,  and 
the  Bubbs,  Cappers,  and  Newalls  are  recog- 
nised in  every  face.  It  is  said,  god  hides  the 
future  from  men  that  hope  may  live  on  hidden 
destiny.  "Would  it  not  be  an  equal  or  greater 
blessing  to  take  from  us  the  idea  of  a  god, 
since  so  much  demonism  is  awakened  in  hu- 
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man  bosoms  in  their  servitude  of  him  ?  By 
not  knowing  the  future,  we  are  saved  from 
being  miserable  ;  by  not  knowing  god,  we 
should  be  saved  from  making  others  so. 

Christians'  policy  is  to  attack  a  man  of 
liberal  opinions  and  taunt  him  to  express 
them.  If  he  does,  candidly  and  honestly, 
down  they  call  the  law,  dungeons,  and  police 
upon  himj  and  hunt  him  out  of  life*  If  he, 
through  fear  of  these  prospectively,  keep  back 
any  part  of  his  sentiments^  or  give  them  an 
orthodox  version,  they  shout  out  **  coward ," 
"  hypocrite,"  and  thus  after  having  made 
him  damn  himself*  they  damn  him  too,  and 
thus  doubly  damned,  their  triumph  is  com- 
plete. This  Brindley  has  proved  a  hundred 
times,  and  every  pulpit  in  every  town  aims 
weekly  at  the  same  thing.  Glorious  victory 
this  for  a  system  said  to  be  founded  upon 
truth  !  —  winning  its  laurels  by  force  and 
fraud,  and  gaining  strength  from  falsehood 
and  deception — its  true  trophies  from  men 
made  disingenuous  hypocrites.  But  let  this 
fail ;  let  men  meet  them,  disdain  their  over- 
tures, and  despise  their  power,  and  Christians 
will  shrink  within  the  dark  sphere  of  their 
own  infamy,  and  dwindle  into  the  paltry  lit* 
tleness  of  meanness  and  vice.  To  a  fate 
like  this  they  are  fast  hastening,  morally ; 
and  as  for  the  success  of  their  persecution, 
while  they  have  the  power  to  employ  it,  in- 
stead of  suppressing  what  they  aim  at,  the 
experience  of  all  persecutions  proclaim  that, 
as  the  blood  of  the  martys  was  the  seed  of 
the  church,  so  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Chelten- 
ham, and  a  few  more  gaol-*,  will  be  the  seed 
and  pillars  of  atheistical  faith.  Years  of 
preaching  and  volumes  of  argument  do  less 
to  the  advance  of  opinions  than  the  opposition 
of  sword  and  dungeon  performs  in  a  few 
weeks.  This  has  been  amply  borne  out  by 
the  recent  prosecutions.  G.  J.  H. 

IS  THERE  A  GOD? 
xvin. 

*'  The  word  god,  is  for  the  most  part  used  to  denote 
the  impenetrable  cause  of  those  effects  which  as- 
tonish mankind,  which  man  is  Hot  competent  to 
explain." — System  of  Nature, 

There  is  or  is  not  a  god.  There  is  or  is 
not  a  somebody  or  a  something— --a  nobody  or 
nothing,  who  existed  before  the  worlds.  There 
is  or  is  not  an  intelligent  existence,  large  or 
small,  good  or  bad,  local  or  universal,  by 
whom  all  things  were  made,  itself  unmade. 
There  is  or  is  not  such  a  being  or  existence, 
but  whether  it  is  more  probable  there  is  than 
that  there  is  not,  reason  alone  can  determine. 
There  may  be  a  score  of  gods  —there  may  be 
one  god— there  may  be  none  at  all.  It  is 
jiot  impossible  there  can  be  a  million  of  gods, 
it  is  only  improbable;  it  is  not  impossible 
there  can  be  somewhere,  or  somehow,  me 
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god.  The  supposition  of  one,  or  a  million  a$ 
gods,  implies  no  contradiction.  The  sup- 
position that  there  is  neither  one  nor  a  million 
implies  no  contradiction,  but  the  supposition 
that  there  are  and  are  not  a  million  of  gods 
or  that  there  is  and  is  not  a  god  is  quite  in- 
admissible. One  or  other  of  the  propositions 
must  be  true,  both  can't  be,  we  are  quite 
sure  of  this,  whatever  else  may  be  doubtful. 
This  is  called  by  philosophers  "  the  princU 
pie  of  contradiction.11  The  great  foundation 
(says  Leibnitz,  in  his  controversial  correspon- 
dence with  Clarke)  of  mathematics,  is  the 
principle  of  contradiction  or  identity — that 
is,  that  a  proposition  cannot  be  true  aadjalse 
at  the  same  time.  Of  course,  to  deny  this 
principle,  to  say,  for  example,  that  a  belief 
in  god  is  both  true  and  false,  would  not 
merely  plough  up  the  foundation  of  mathe- 
matics, but  every  other  science.  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  there  is  or  is  not  a  somebody 
or  a  something,  a  nobody  or  a  nothing,  a  ma- 
terial or  immaterial,  an  intelligent  or  utterly 
stupid  existence,  who  created  the  universe, 
that  is  all  things  visible  or  invisible,  and  now 
preserves  and  governs  the  same.  Here,  how- 
ever;  we  require  another  principle.  It  must 
be  as  already  shown,  that  there  is  ot  is  not  a 
god  ;  but  how  are  we  to  get  at  a  conclusion 
therenpon,  either  affirmative  or  negative  ? 
How  are  we  justified  in  deciding  for  or 
against  the  existence  of  one  or  a  million  gods. 
The  principle  we  require,  the  principle  with- 
out which  we  are  not  justified  in  forming  an 
opinion  for  or  against  theism,  polytheism,  or 
atheism,  is  clearly  stated  by  the  author  above 
quoted.  He  says,  that  in  order  to  proceed 
from  mathematics  to  natural  philosophy,  ano- 
ther principle  is  requisite.  I  mean  (he  con- 
tinues) the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason, 
or  in  other  words,  that  nothing  happens  with- 
out a  reason  why  it  should  happen  so  rather 
than  otherwise;  and  accordingly  Archime- 
des was  obliged  in  his  book,  De  Equilibria, 
to  take  for  granted,  that  if  there  be  a  balance 
in  which  every  thing  is  alike  on  both  sides, 
and  if  equal  weights  are  hung  on  the  two 
ends  of  that  balance,  the  whole  will  be  at 
rest.  It  is  because  no  reason  can  be  given 
why  one  side  should  weigh  down  rather  than 
the  other.  Now  by  this  single  principle  of 
the  sufficient  reason  may  be  demonstrated  the 
being  of  a  god,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  me- 
taphysics or  natural  theology ;  and  even,  in 
some  measure,  those  physical  truths  that  are 
independent  of  mathematics,  such  as  the  dy- 
namical principles,  or  the  principles  of  forces. 
This  is  all  quite  true,  even  that  part  of  it 
which  relates  to  demonstrating  the  being  of 
a  god.  The  sufficient  reason  may  be  given 
for  the  being  of  a  god,  and  whenever  it  is 
given  I  will  not  cavil  about  words,  but  rea- 
dily allow  the  being  of  a  god  to  be  demon- 
strated, but  not  till  then.  Leibnitz  does  no- 
where affirm  that  this  single  principle  of  the 
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I'ufficient  reason  has  demonstrated  or  will 
emonstrate  the  being  of  a  god;  he  only  af- 
rms  what  no  Atheist  denies,  that  it  may  be 
emonstrated.  The  Atheist,  however,  it  is 
roper  distinctly  to  say,  does  deny  that  the 
efficient  reason  can  be  adduced  in  proof  of 
i  god,  he  does  most  emphatically  deny  that 
ieason  has  been  or  can  be  given  why  that 
cale  of  the  argument  should  "  weigh  down 
father  than  the  other. '»  The  Atheist  thinks 
he  weight  of  reason  lies  in  the  opposite 
eale,  that,  in  short,  the  sufficient  reason 
jay  be  and  has  been  given  in  demonstra- 
ion  that  there  is  no  god  ;  and  why,  I  should 
ike  to  know,  may  not  the  principle  of  the 
ufficient  reason  be  as  legitimately  applied 

0  the  denial  as  to  the  affirmation,  to  the 
isproof  as  to  the  proof  of  a  god.  This  argu- 
ment acquires  additional  force  when  we  con- 
ider  the  fact  that  if  there  be  presumption 
nd  pure  loss  of  labour  in  reasoning  about  a 
od  of  gods  at  all,  the  folly  cannot  be  charg- 
d  upon  Atheists  ;  no,  Theists  and  all  other 
lupernaturalists  have  exclusive  right  and  title 

1  it.  They  asserted  there  is  a  god  or  gods, 
lien,  and  of  course,  not  till  then,  others  were 
Itirred  up  to  examine  their  reasons,  to  test 
aeir  sufficiency.  I  never  could  understand 
pon  what  principle  one  man  is  to  be  deemed 
resumption  for  denying  the  sufficiency  of 
nother  man's  reasonings;  still  less  can  I 
nderstand  why  it  should  be  quite  legitimate 
)r  a  fanatical  blockhead  to  affirm  a  god,  yet 
uite  illegitimate  for  a  philosopher  or  a  fool 
>  deny  one.  This  has  been  put  in  a  clear 
oint  of  view  by  Mr.  Southwell  in  his 
iitely  published  "  Reply  to  a  Discourse  on 
le  subject  of  Deity."  The  Atheist,  says 
je,  simply  denies  that  there  is  reason  to  be- 
eve  in  the  existence  of  a  first  cause,  which 
enial  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  ma- 
jrialism,  a  philosophy  that  admits  not  the 
ireation  or  destruction  of  matter.  This  de- 
ial  of  an  intelligent  being,  said  to  be  not 
material  but  distinct  from  all  that  sense  can 
anceive  is  called  dogmatic.  But  in  truth, 
ie  change  of  dogmatism  more  properly  at- 
.iches  to  those  who  affirm,  than  to  those  who 
[any  a  proposition.  If  god  had  never  been 
iffirmed,  he  could  not  have  been  denied.     It 

i  a  rule  of  logic,  and  a  very  sensible  rule,  that 

ie  onus  proband*,    that  is  the  burthen  or 

eight  of  proving,  rests  on  those  who  affirm 

proposition.     Priests  have  affirmed  the  ex- 

tence  of  a  god,  but  who  will  maintain  that 

iey  have  complied  with  the  rule  of  logic  ? 

Vho  is  convinced  by  their  "strong  reasons," 

»at  an  immaterial  being  first  created  and 

low  governs  the  universe  ?  Before  being  con- 

iinced,  it  is  necessary  to  understand,  but  I 

ever  yet  heard  either  priest  or  layman  say 

p  understood  god.     It  is  therefore  important 

ie  reader  should  remember  that  the  denial  of 

god  results  from  the  lack  of  proof  on  the  part 

•  those  who  affirm  such  an  existence,  and 
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that  it  would  be  absurd,  or  rather  a  contra- 
diction in  terms,  to  talk  of  a  negation  where 
there  has  been  no  affirmation.  Nor  are  those 
who  reject  as  inconclusive  the  reasons  urged 
by  supernaturalists  called  upon,  from  the 
simple  act  of  denying,  to  prove  a  negative. 
For  example,  my  hot-headed  neighbour  may 
affirm  that  the  moon  is  made  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  pudding,  but  I  cannot  see  upon  what 
reasonable  grounds  I,  who  might  be  disposed 
to  disbelieve  him,  am  called  upon  to  disprove 
his  assertion. 

Can  you  disprove  the  existence  of  a  god  ? 
cry  the  theologians.    No,  gentlemen,  no,  it 
is  not  the  Atheist's  business  to  disprove,  but 
yours  to  prove  a  god.     This  is  intelligible, 
and  fixes  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse.     It 
is  obvious,  that  though  a  proposition  may  be 
affirmed   without  being  denied,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  anything  should  be  denied,  be- 
fore it  is  affirmed.     If,  therefore,  there  be  any 
dogmatism  or  presumption  in  declaring  that 
there  is  or  is  not  a  god,  like  the  famed  Irish 
reciprocity,  'tis  all  on  one  side,  and  that  the 
affirmative  side  of  the  question.     There  is 
not  one  tittle  more  dogmatic  presumption  in 
denying  a  god,  than  there  is  in  denying  devils, 
angels,  or  witches.     If  people  with  heated 
imaginations  will  declare,  and  not  only  de- 
clare, but  act  upon  the  declarations  that  there 
are  gods,  devils,  angels,  furies,  &c.,  why  are 
sober-minded  men  to  be  refused  liberty  to 
question  such  existences?     Why  should  Phil- 
lip drunk  be  heeded  and  his  words  cherished 
as  oracles,  while  Phillip  sober  is  either  to  be 
beaten  down,  or  at  best  have  no  attention 
paid  to  him?      Why,  I  should  like  to  be 
informed,  are  we  to  be  denied  an  appeal  to 
the  principle  of  the  sufficient  reason,  as  well 
with  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  god  as  any 
other  existence?     It  would  be  difficult  for 
sophistry  itself  to  frame  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  these  questions.     Upon  what  principle  do 
all  but  the  merest  rabble  deny  the  existence 
of  witches,  angels,  or  devils?     Upon  what 
other  principle  can  they  deny  such  imaginary 
existences,  but  that  of  the  sufficient  reason  ; 
and  is  it  not  preposterous  for  men  to  demand  . 
good,  sufficient  reason  for  one  class  of  super- 
natural existences,    and   not   for  another? 
There  is  or  is  not  reason  to  believe  in  a  god  ; 
if  there  is,  it  can  be  shown,  if  there  is  not, 
such  belief  should  be  rejected.     Reason,   to 
consistent  inquirers,  is  all  or  nothing,  and  it 
cannot  be  admitted  that  those  who  embrace  a 
principle  are  allowed  to  pick  or  choose  in  its 
application.     Gibbon  tells  us  that  the  gods 
of  the  ancient  Germans  originated  in  the 
hopes,  fears,  and   ignorance  of  that  fierce 
people.     The  gods  of  other  nations  can  boast 
no  nobler  origin.     Ignorance  created,  know- 
ledge will  destroy  them.     Knowledge  has  de- 
stroyed witchcraft— it  will  destroy,  utterly  an- 
nihilate godcraft.     No  one  has  proved,  no 
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one  ever  ran  prove  the  impossibility  of  witch- 
craft;  no  one  has,  no  one  ever  will  prove  the 
impossibility  of  pod  craft,  yet  both  crafts  will 
be  annihilated  by  reason,  both  will  sooner  or 
later  be  held  in  equal  contempt.     And  is  it 
not  edifying  to  hear  free  inquirers,  who  go 
about  the  country  preaching  against  devilism, 
angelism,  and  witchery,  in  all  its  branches, 
yet  shrink  from  exposing  godism ;  nay,  not 
only  shrink  from  exposing  the  pernicious  ab- 
surdity, but  stigmatise  as  rash,  illegitimate, 
and  dogmatic  all  who  are  more   consistent 
and   less  cowardly  than  themselves?     They 
laugh  at  and  scout  the  devil,  speak  with  scorn 
of  witches,   and  profitably  amuse  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  the  angels,  but  gods  they 
cover  with  the  mantle  of  their  protection. 
They  attack  superstition  every  where  but  in 
its  stronghold,  and  shake  away,  in  Samsoinc 
style,  at  a  pillar  here  and  a  pillar  there  of  the 
Dagonish  temple,  but  let  any  one  tug  at  the 
main  prop  of  the  building,  without  the  re- 
moval of  which  it  cannot  tumble,  and  they 
crv  out— illegitimate,  consider  our  thin  skulls, 
act  upon  the  "  better  to  be  safe  "  principle, 
and  don't  "  go  too  far."  M. 


THEORY  OF  REGULAR  GRADATION. 

XIX. 

My  paper  last  week  treated  of  the  lowest  sub- 
division of  the  great  division  of  the  iuverte- 
brata ;  that  is,  if  we  make  two  instead  of  four 
distinctions— the  vertebrata  and  the  inverte- 
brata.     The  members  of  that  sub-division, 
it  was  seen,  possessed  few  if  any  of  the  cha- 
racteiistics    commonly   associated  with  the 
term  animal.     The  distinctions  between  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  so  perfect  and  apparent 
under  some  circumstances,  cannot  be  deter- 
mined at  all  times  with  sufficient  certainty  to 
convince  and  carry  conviction  to  every  mind. 
Just  so  is  it  with*  the  distinctions,  arbitrary 
ones,  erected  to  assist  our  imperfect  senses  in 
the  animal  kingdom.     The  change  from  one 
animal  to  another  is  so  gradual,  that  it  is  only 
by  an  examination  in  the  first  place  of  deci- 
dedly-marked specimens,   that  investigators 
are  enabled   to  determine  where  a  positive 
distinction  exists,  when  compared  with  some 
others,  from  whence  they  were  doubtless  de- 
rived ;  but  having  once  got  a  clue  they  fol- 
low it  to  its  real  or  apparent  source,  and  there, 
for  convenience,  make  an  imaginary  distinc- 
tion.    As  an  illustration,  1   may  quote  the 
following  from  Chambers,  which  will  show 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  the  difficulties 
to  be  contended  against.     "  From  the  verte- 
brata we  might  pass,  in  descending  the  ani- 
mal scale,  either  to  the  mollusca  or  the  arti- 
culata,  both  of  which  exhibit  some  points  of 
approximation  with  them.     In  both  we  meet, 
as  in  the  vertebrata,  with  very  highly  organ- 
ised a&  well  as  very  simply  constructed  beings. 
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In  both  we  find  animals  much  superior  to 
the  lowest  vertebrata;  and  in  both,  also,  we- 
find  species  which  are,  in  many  respects  be' 
low  the  highest  radiata.     It  is  the  necessary 
consequence  of  a  natural  arrangement,  which 
aims  at  grouping  together  the  different  forms 
of  living  beings  according  to  the  type  or  plan 
on  which   they  are  constructed,  that  such 
should   be  the  case.     Neither  of  these  two 
sub-kingdoms  can  be  regarded  as  in  all  re- 
spects superior  to  the  other.     The  high  de- 
velopment of  the  locomotive  power  in  the 
artieilata  strikingly  contrasts  with  it*  usually 
slight  possession  by  the  mollusca.     On   the 
other  hand,  the  digestive  and  nutritive  sys- 
tems in  the  mollusca  are  much  more  com- 
plex, and  attain  a  higher  organisation;  so 
ihat  the  heart,  for  example,  of  the  tunicata 
(the  lowest  class  of  mollusca)  is  as  powerful 
in  its  action  on  the  circulating  fluid  as  that 
of  the  highest  articulata."  m 

Having  taken  the  arrangement  ot  Cuvier, 
who  places  the  articulata  near  the  radiata, 
I  shall  proceed  to  describe  their  leading  fea- 
tures. There  are  four  classes  in  this  divi- 
sion the  annelida,  Crustacea,  arachnid*,  and 
the  insecta.  The  general  form  of  the  bodies 
of  these  animals  is  long,  cylindrical,  and  di- 
vided into  segments.  Among  the  articulatl 
are  found  all  the  senses,  and  for  the  first  timt 
a  symmetrical  body,  or  that  form  in  whicl 
too  similar  halves  appear  to  be  joined   to 


gether,  as  in  a  roan.     The  solid  parte  or  ske 

letons  are  always  placed  externally.   1  he  crab 

spider,  beetle,  and  butterfly  are  specimens  o 

this  division.  . 

The   articulata  exhibits  a  peculiarity  n 

the  nervous  system,  which  often  enables  th 

real  character  of  doubtfal  animals  to  be  dis 

tinguished.     A   double  cord  runs  along  th 

centre  of  the  lower  surface  of  the    animal 

studded   with    knots   or  ganglia  at  regula 

intervals,  which  are  so  many   centres   fror 

which  the  nerves   pass  off  to   the   differed 

segments.     The  head,  also,  has  its  ganglu 

in  which  the  double  cord  terminates  ante 

riorly.     Where  the  members,  however,  ai 

not  uniformly   distributed  along  the  who] 

body,  but  are  concentrated  to  one  part,  J 

in  insects,  arachnida,  and  the  higher  crust: 

cea,  we  observe  a  corresponding  concentr- 

tion  of  the   ganglia  in  that  region.     1 

degree  of  this   concentration  indicates   t 

elevation  of  the  animal  in  the  series.  <  II 

following  classes  must  be  arranged  in  tl 

articulated  series,  though  in  some  of  the 

the  characteristic  structure  is  very  mdistinc 

Annelida,  or  worm  tribe.     In  these  the  bo. 

is  prolonged,   without  any  distinct  appe 

dages    for  locomotion.     The  habitation 

usually  aquatic,  though  sometimes  terr. 

trial       The  division  into  segments  is  * 

very   distinct,  the   entire  skin  being  soft. 

Myriapoda,  or  centipede  tribe.     These  ha 
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Also  a  prolonged  body,  but  it  is  provided 
with  legs ;  and  the  articulation  of  the  cover- 
ing both  of  the  body  and  legs  is  very  dis- 
tinct.— Insects,  which  are  distinguished  in 
their  perfect  state  by  the  possession  of  one 
or  two  pairs  of  wings ;  by  the  restriction  of 
the  legs,  which  are  never  more  than  six 
in  number,  to  the  thorax;  and  by  the 
division  of  the  trunk  into  three  portions, 
the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  which  are 
usually  very  distinct  from  one  another. 
They  are  also  distinguished  by  their  re- 
markable metamorphosis,  commencing  from 
a  form  which  resembles  that  of  the  Annelida. 
— Arachnida,  the  spider  and  scorpion  tribe, 
which  differ  from  insects,  iu  having  the 
head  and  thorax  united,  in  undergoing  no 
metamorphosis,  and  in  having  eight  or  more 
legs. --Crustacea,  which  have  a  hard  en- 
velope, principally  composed  of  earthy 
matter,  and  which  are  adapted  for  aquatic 
respiration.  Many  of  them  have  the  form 
of  insects ;  but  their  legs  are  never  less  than 
ten  iu  number. 

The  foregoing  constitute  a  tolerably  regu- 
lar series,  iato  which  we  must  also  introduce 
the  entozoa,  which  seem  to  exhibit  the 
characters  of  the  worm  tribe  in  their  most 
degraded  condition,  and  the  animals  com- 
posing which  are  parasitic  upon  or  within 
others;  the  rotifera,  or  wheel-animalcule 
tribe,  of  which  some  approach  the  holypi- 
fera  and  polvgastrica,  whilst  others  approxi- 
mate the  Crustacea;  and  the  cirrhopoda, 
or  barnacle  tribe,  which  bear  a  strong  general 
resemblance  to  the  mollusca,  but  unques- 
tionably belong  to  this  series. 

The  anuelida,or  red-blooded  worms,  lead 
Us  a  step  higher  in  the  development  of  ske- 
leton; for  although  the  halithea,  the  leech, 
the  nais,  &cc,  possess  a  flexible  membraneous 
covering,  many  others,  as  the  serpulae,  are 
shielded  by  adventitious,  solid,  calcareous 
tubes.  The  common  earth-worm  is  provided 
with  four  pairs  of  sharp  spines,  or  setre,  for 
the  purpose  of  progression.  Tht  skeletons  of 
insects  is  for  the  greater  part  composed  of  a 
thin,  epidermic  layer,  and  a  thick  interna! 
one,  resembling  the  woody  fibres  of  plants, 
but  of  an  animal  nature,  termed  chitine  and 
coccine,  blended  with  portions  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  magnesia  and  iron.  These  animals 
also  present  distinct  legs  and  wings.  In  the 
arachnida  we  meet  with  a  more  consolidated 
form  of  skeleton;  generally  more  than  three 
pairs  of  legs ;  and,  at  the  sides  of  their  head, 
a  pair  of  sharp-pointed  piercing  instruments, 
suited  to  their  retired,  cunning,  and  carnivo- 
rous habits.  These  animals  throw  off  peri- 
odically their  exterior  coverings,  like  the  lar- 
vas  of  iusects;  and  like  the  Crustacea,  they 
are  capable  of  reproducing  their  members 
when  destroyed.  The  Crustacea  affords  us 
by  far  the  most  solid  form  of  skeleton  met 
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with  in  any  of  the  artieutata.  These  anirffaTs 
have  generally  five  pairs  of  legs,  two  strong 
mandibles,  two  pairs  of  slender  maxillae,  and 
two  pairs  of  antenna;.  The  solid  crust  form- 
ing the  skeleton  of  crustaeea  is  cast  off  peri- 
odically. This  is  accomplished  by  the  ani- 
mal first  detaching  the  cutis  and  muscles  from 
the  iuner  surface  of  the  old  shell;  then  se- 
creting from  the  surface  of  the  cutis  a  new 
layer  of  epidermis  ;  next  a  layer  of  colouring 
matter;  and  within  this  the  calcareous  ma- 
terials of  the  new  shell.  W.  C. 


THE 


AND 


FREE  INQUIRER'S   WHY 
BECAUSE. 

WRITTEN  BY  CHARLES  SOUTHWELL. 
IV". 

Why  has  the  science  of  man  been  treated  of 
as  physical  and  moral  ? 

Because  that  branch  of  science  which; 
treats  of  matter,  its  bulk,  weight,  figure, 
density,  and  general  properties,  is  called 
physical  or  natural  (the  term  physics  being 
derived  from  aGreek  word,  signifying  nature). 
The  term  Natural  Philosophy,  in  its  com- 
prehensive sense,  includes  all  the  sciences, 
but  receives  in  its  primary  divisions  different 
names  according  to  the  kind  of  properties' 
which  it  is  its  object  to  investigate.  That 
which  has  for  its  subject  quantity  in  general, 
is  called  mathematics,  figure  geometry, 
motion — that  is.  motion  of  entire  masses- 
dynamics,  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying 
power,  or  force  and  motion ;  while  that 
which  investigates  the  motion  of  the  integ- 
rant particles  of  masses,  and  the  results  of 
such  motion,  is  denominated  chemistry,. 
Now,  sensation,  intelligence,  and  all  that 
phenomena  commonly  understood  by  the 
term  mental,  belongs  to  moral  science,  as 
before  observed  ;  the  notion  that  mind  and 
matter  were  separate  existences  was  not  held 
by  the  ancients,  who  considered  the  mind  or 
mental  phenomena  like  attraction  and  repul- 
sion. Life  has  been  called  a  property  of 
organisation,  by  which  is  meant  that  all 
atoms  of  matter,  whether  organic  or  inor- 
ganic, are  the  same  in  essence,  the  only  dif- 
ference consists  in  the  arrangement  of  them. 
Dead  matter  is  called  inorganic,  that  is,  not 
so  arranged  as  to  display  the  phenomena 
called  living,  so  that  the  terms  inorganised 
and  dead,  mean  exactly  the  same  thing. 
Whereas,  when  we  speak  of  an  organised 
substance,  we  speak  of  a  living  substance. 
The  difference  between  the  life  of  a  man  and 
that  of  a  beetle  or  caterpillar,  is  one  of  de- 
gree, not  of  essence,  an!  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  different  arrangement  of  the 
atoms  which  compose  them.  Arrangement 
generally  termed  structure,  or  organisation, 
is  life;  derangement,  or  decomposition  is 
death;  so  that  the  phenomena  called  life, 
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is  a  consequence  of  the  organs,  their  powers, 
and  susceptibilities.  **  Life,"  saysa  modern 
author,  *'  as  far  as  we  affix  any  scientific 
meaning  to  the  word,  is  a  peculiar  mode  of 
being,  in  which  a  certain  series  of  pheno- 
mena are  observed  to  take  place  ;  these  phe- 
nomena are  never  found  associated  with  any 
other  conditions  but  that  one  to  the  designa- 
tion of  which  the  term  life  is  appropriated  ; 
hence  we  use  this  word  merely  as  the  short  ex- 
pression by  which  this  peculiar  state  of  being  or 
the  associated  phenomena  which  constitute 
it,  are  denoted.  What  life  is,  independently 
of  this  series  of  phenomena,  we  are  wholly 
ignorant,  as  we  are  of  everything  but  appear- 
ances, in  relation  to  every  object  in  nature.'' 
We  say  that  matter  is  the  permanent  subject 
of  certain  qualities,  such  as  extension,  divi- 
sibility, attraction,  repulsion,  and  so  on. 
We  say  that  mind  is  the  permanent  subject 
of  certain  faculties,  such  as  perception, 
memory,  association,  reason.  In  like  man- 
ner, we  imagine  that  there  is  a  permanent 
subject,  which  we  name  the  vital  principle 
upon  which  we  conceive  the  phenomena  of 
living  beings  to  depend.  But  these  per- 
manent subjects,  these  substrata,  in  which 
qualities  are  supposed  to  inhere,  must  be 
considered,  so  far  as  our  real  knowledge  is 
concerned,  fictions  of  the  imagination.  All 
we  really  know,  are  the  ascertained  pheno- 
mena; beyond  these  everything  of  course 
must  be  conjecture ;  and  the  most  eminent 
men  have  fallen,  and  at  this  very  time  are 
constantly  falling,  into  gross  error,  by  not 
keeping  the  distinction  here  suggested  stea 
dily  in  view.  The  opinion  held  by  almost 
all  the  aucient  philosophers,  and  some  few 
of  the  moderns,  that  the  miud  of  man  is 
nothing  of  itself,  like  putrefaction,  exciti- 
bility,  contraction,  gravitation,  separation, 
attraction  :  merely  certain  conditions  of  mat- 
ter, has  been  deemed  harsh  and  incredible ; 
as  it  is  contended  that  the  nature  of  man, 
including  body  and  soul,  or  mind,  could 
not  spring  out  of  senseless  or  unreasoning 
atoms;  seemingly  forgetful,  or  perhaps,  not 
having  known  that  dead  substances  are  com- 
posed of  precisely  the  same  particles  as 
living  ones,  which  only  differ  in  their  ar- 
rangement; so  that  dead,  or  inorganic  mat- 
ter, arranged  and  modified  in  a  certain  man- 
ner, becomes  living  or  organic  ;  how  this  is 
accomplished  none  are  wise  enough  to  an- 
swer; but  that  it  is  done,  all  must  know  who 
place  any  reliance  upon  the  evidence  of 
their  senses.  The  opinion  that  the  vital 
principle,  or  mind  of  man,  is  a  self-existent 
immaterial  agent,  is  a  mere  opinion ;  and 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  science. 
Others  assert  that  the  soul,  or  mind,  is  a 
very  subtle  fluid,  which  enters  into  and 
makes  use  of  the  body  as  a  shell  or  covering ; 
so  that  man,  thus  considered,  is  a  twofold 
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being,  material  and  immaterial,  body  and 
soul,  something  and  nothing;  which  body 
and  soul  are  not  to  be  considered  as  neces- 
sarily connected,  but  merely  for  the  time 
being.  Others  contend  that  the  soul  was 
matter  under  a  certain  point  of  view,  a* 
colour  is  nothing  but  effects  produced  upon 
the  retina  of  the  eye,  by  the  situations  and 
motions  of  substances.  To  them  the  soul 
was,  as  regards  the  body,  as  the  sound  of 
the  organ  in  relation  to  the  instrument  which 
produced  it ;  the  sound  being  nothing  of 
itself — a  result,  as  every  one  kuows,  of  the 
uudulatory  motions  of  the  air,  when  set  in 
motion  by  the  apparatus  called  an  organ. 
All  the  phenomena  of  sound  is  but  a  con- 
sequence of  the  action  of  one  substance 
upon  another,  whereby  we  become  the  reci- 
pients of  shocks  or  sensations  which  induce 
in  the  brain  ideas  of  sound ;  and  life  is 
nothing  more  than  a  succession  of  shocks  or 
sensatious.  Those  who  demand  a  more  mi- 
nute explanation  of  what  life  is,  may  as  well 
ask  what  heat  is,  or  require  a  particular 
explanation  of  light,  darkness,  motion,  or 
gravity.  The  motions  of  a  steam-engine 
cannot  be  separated,  even  in  thought,  from 
the  steam-engine,  and  yet  motion  is  not  an 
independent  existence.  Those  who  can 
erect  motion  into  a  something  distinct  from 
matter,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  doing  the 
same  for  mind. 

*  YOU  WTLL  INJURE  OUR  CAUSE/ 

"Bubb,  in  his  bubbism,  complained  that  the  irre- 
ligious doctrine  tended  to  undermine  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  Why  should  they  not  be 
undermined,  if  they  cannot  stand  the  test  of  rea- 
son ?  and  if  they  can  stand  that  test,  why  cover, 
cloak,  screen,  or  suppress  reason  by  indictment?" 
Philo  Publicola. 

"  You  will  hurt  our  cause !  "  has  been  the  selfish, 
cowardly  cry  of  all  pseudo  reformers, looking  for  the 
countenance  and  support  of  wealth  and  respectabili- 
ty, when  honester  men,  guided  by  a  love  of  principle 
alone,  have  stepped  to  the  front,  and  asked  no  man 
to  help  them,  but  he  who  felt  like  themselves.  Men 
who  are  honest  in  the  expression  of  their  opinions, 
look  only  to  the  surest  mode  of  carrying  them  into 
practice  without  compromise  or  injury.  To  them 
the  stern  truth  is  everything,  the  selfish  interests  of 
themselves  or  others  nothing.  It  were  much  better 
to  allow  mankind  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  certain- 
truths,  than  for  the  advocates  of  those  truths,,  by 
their  indiscretion  or  cowardice,  to  bring  disgrace 
upon  themselves  by  subsequently  compromising, 
though  it  be  but  an  iota,  what  they  had  previously 
declared  to  be  essentially  necessary,  and  which  they 
still, perhaps,  think  necessary.  The  uneducated  and 
unreflecting  seldom  distinguish  between  principles- 
and  men,  and  the  defalcation  of  a  professor  is  ge- 
nerally looked  upon  as  a  consequence  of  his  opinions, 
thus  presenting  a  barrier  to  their  introduction 
to  such  minds.  Besides,  parties  who  desert  gene- 
rally ruin  themselves  and  those  who  may  be  willing 
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to  stand  fast,  preferring  annihilation  to  falsehood. 
IYuths  are  immutable,  it  is  men  only  who  change, 
tf  it  were  indispensably  necessary  to  the  real  happi- 
aess  of  man  eleven  years  since,  that  every  particle  of 
superstition  should  be  rooted  out  of  his  constitution 
Mid  his  institutions,  it  is  necessary  now,  and  will 
remain  so  so  long  as  man  is  man.     With  the  word 
reform  is  associated  the  idea  of  loss  or  injury  to  some 
one,  who  had  previously  been  living  upon  the  cor- 
ruption to  be  reformed.    The  men  who  lose  by  a 
change  do  not  necessarily  become  enemies  to  such 
change ;  it  depends  upon  their  philanthropy  or  love 
of  justice.    The  just  man  would  smile  at  his  own 
ruin,  if  it  effected  the  happiness  of  a  large  number ; 
and  the  honest  reformer  views  with  delight  the  ad- 
vance of  sound  principles,  though  they  may  go  be- 
yond those  held  by  himself,  or  may  be  even  such  as 
he  cannot  openly  advocate  for  a  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences.   It  is  not  always  wise  for  men  to  ruin  their 
social  prospects,  by  an  open  advocacy  of  obnoxious 
principles,  unless  the  good  to  be  accomplished  for 
the  mass  be  greater  than  the  evil  to  be  suffered  by 
the  few.    When  men  cannot  publicly  support  certain 
principles  without  danger,  which  danger  they  are  not 
willing  to  incur,  it  were  better  that  they  did  it  pri- 
vately or  not  at  all ;  by  which  means  they  would  not 
lead  the  party  representing  those  principles  into  error 
with  respect  to  their  real  numbers,  strength,  etc., 
and  not  be,  as  in  too  many  cases,  its  ruin.    Where, 
also,  it  may  be  dangerous  to  defend,  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  decry ;  where  the  public  may  confound 
the  public  principles  of  a  party  with  the  private  spe- 
culations of  some  individuals  of  that  party,  the  strict 
adherents  to  what  they  imagine  or  know  to  be  the 
principles  of  their  body,  should  not  hasten  such  a 
conclusion,  by  rushing  with  breathless  anxiety  to  de- 
cry the  speculations  of  their  companions,  for  it  not 
^infrequently  generates  the  opinion  so  much  dreaded : 
it  also  most  unjustly  injures  the  individuals  or  party 
complained  of,  who  are  looked  upon  in  a  false  light 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  first  denunciation  by 
those  most  intimately  connected  with  them.     Let 
the  moderators  show  by  their  conduct  their  princi- 
ples, let  them  live  down  calumny,  and  not  declaim 
against  those  who  go  beyond  them.     What  party  in 
this  or  any  other  country  was  not  at  some  period  ths 
extreme  party  ?    What  were  the  feelings  of  its  mem- 
bers then,  when  they  were  denounced  and  villified  ? 
The  truth  is  seldom  told,  be  it  remembered,  when  we 
view  principles  through  the  spectacles  of  fear,  and  it 
needs  not  a  love  of  lying  to  distort  the  image  or  pic- 
ture presented.     As  a  general  principle  men  should 
always  speak  the  truth ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  should  at  all  times  and  seasons  speak  all  the 
truth  they  know.     A  man  thrown  by  accident  into 
the  company  of  thieves,  would  be  mad  to  tell  them 
he  had  fifty  pounds  and  a  gold  watch  in  his  pocket 
•^simply  because  it  was  a  fact ;  but  if  asked  the 
question,  it  would  be  immoral  to  tell  a  lie.     So  it  is 
with  respect  to  principles;   the  Atheist  dependent 
upon  a  godite  for  support,  is  not  called  upon  to  de- 
clare his  unbelief,  unless  placed  in  such  a  position  as, 
by  his  silence,  to  convey  a  wrong  impression,  which 
would  be  a  virtual  departure  from  truth  upon  his  part. 
I  am  myself  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  better  for 
mankind  if  reformers  never  lied,  let  the  consequences 
to  themselves  and  families  be  what  it  may ;  and  can 
imagine  the  Spartan  like  virtue  of  the  man  who,  with 
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a  wife  and  family,  would  neither  by  word  nor  action 
lie  to  save  himself  and  them  from  ruin.  Such  men 
have  been  and  are  now,  I  doubt  not :  in  fact,  I  know 
there  are.  We  are  the  benefiters  by  their  wl  f-  sacri- 
fices ;  they  watered  the  tree  of  liberty  with  their  blood, 
and  we  pluck  the  fruit.  Who  will  say  they  died  in 
vain  ?  And  yet  some  cringing  sycophants,  some 
deal-tenderly-with-prejudice  mongers,  soft-spoken 
temporisers,  contemporary  with  them,  doubtlessly 
exclaimed  — "  Oh !  you  go  too  far,  a  great  deal ; 
there's  reason  in  roasting  eggs,  but  there  is  no  reason 
in  you.  Besides,  you  will  injure  our  cause  !"  The 
Rev.  Henry  Vincent,  Sacred  Chartist,  once  said  in 
my  presence,  when  speaking  of  SOUTHWELL,  "/ 
like  argument ;  and  for  discussions  to  be  conducted 
on  philosophical  principles  ;  and  not  to  use  abuse  and 
declamation.  He  (S.)  could  expect  nothing  else  (than 
twelve  months'  imprisonment,  etc.),  when  he  so  vi- 
olently attacked  people's  prejudices ! !  "  Heavens ! 
what  was  my  disgust,  to  hear  a  fellow  just  shot  out 
of  Monmouth  gaol,  where  he  had  been  imprisoned 
for  not  only  hurting  people's  prejudices,  but  for  en- 
dangering their  lives,  talk  after  this  rate  !  What 
wonders  solitary  confinement  for  some  few  months, 
with  bread  and  water  and  the  Jew-Book,  will 
work !  And  this  is  one  of  the  rotten  reeds  upon 
which  some  of  the  working  classes  are  relying 
themselves  for  emancipation !  Working  -  men, 
cast  them  off,  as  your  deadliest  enemies !  Slaves 
themselves — miserable  crawling,  cringing  slaves — to 
the  worst  of  tyrants,  they  only  labour  the  more  surely 
to  enslave  you !  These  men  will  be  forgotten,  or 
their  acts  and  memory  execrated,  whilst  their  de- 
serted, betrayed,  and  persecuted  brethren  are  im- 
mortal. W.  C. 
(To  be  continued.) 


HISSING  AN  ATHEIST  ! 

(Concluded.) 
TURN  we  to  Charles  Phillips,  the  hireling  advocate 
of  criminals.  When  JULIAN  HlBBERT,  the  witness 
who  presented  himself  to  speak  to  the  prisoner's  cha- 
racter, declared  himself  to  be  an  Atheist,  Charles 
Phillips  affected  the  extreme  of  horror,  and  exclaim- 
ed with  his  usual  theatric  air,  "  Witness,  I  will  not 
disgrace  myself  by  asking  you  another  question." 
But  not  satisfied  with  this  display,  when  the  witness 
had  retired,  he  called  him  back  again,  and  made  him 
go  through  the  definition  of  an  Atheist,  which  the 
witness  described  as  "  a  man  who  does  not  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a  god."  Fancy  the  vapouring 
absurdity  of  a  man  like  Charles  Phillips,  talking 
about  "  disgracing  himself,"  his  hand  being  polluted 
daily  and  hourly  by  the  vile  coin  of  thieves  and  mur- 
derers, and  ruffians,  and  reptiles,  of  all  descriptions, 
who  pour  in  upon  him  with  their  five-shilling  briefs. 
He  is  grateful  to  his  supporters,  and  does  his  best  to 
maintain  their  respectability  and  their  lives.  He 
lives  by  the  life  and  not  by  the  death  of  thieves,  and 
he  preserves  them  as  country  squires  do  their  game. 
But  Atheists  bring  no  grist  to  the  mill,  and  therefore 
he  makes  war  upon  Atheists,  knowing  that  the  vul- 
gar mob,  of  high  and  low,  will  join  with  him.  It  is 
a  capital  thing  to  make  a  sensation  amongst  the  re- 
ligious folks,  especially  when  there  is  no  fear  of  con- 
sequences. It  seems,  however,  that  in  point  of  re- 
spectability, JULIAN  HlBBERT  is  far  before  Charted 
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Phillips:  for  while  Charles  Phillips  lives  on  five- 
shilling  brief*,  JULIAN  HlBBERT  lives  on  an  inde- 
pendent property,  and  as  to  his  attainments,  he  is  a 
skilful  Greek  critic,  having  written  and  printed,  at  a 
printing-press  of  his  own,  a  work  of  considerable 
erudition  in  thatlanguage.  He  is,  moreover,  a  highly 
benevolent,  though  not  a  wise  man.  And  now  a  lew 
words  to  JULIAN  HlBBERT.  When  he  was  asked 
to  kiss  the  hook,  he  gratuitously  declared  that  he 
had  no  belief  in  its  contents.  He  must  be  supposed 
sincere  in  his  declaration,  for  it  was  courting  public 
obloquy,  but  in  so  doing  he  deprived  a  court  of  law 
of  the  beneiit  of  his  evidence.  It  was  a  kind  of  seek- 
ing after  a  martyrdom,  a  sort  of  testifying  for  con- 
science sake,  which  was  quite  uncalled  for  by  cir- 
cumstances, and  tii  ere  fore  it  became  a  ridiculous 
bravado.  What  if  the  trial  had  been  a  cause  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  community,  ought  J  ULI  AN 
HlBBERT  in  such  case  to  have  destroyed  his  utility 
to  the  community  by  his  flippancy?  The  whole 
system  of  oath-taking  is  vile  and  absurd.  All  that 
is  needed  is  that  due  "punishment  await  the  giving 
false  evidence  in  a  public  court.  Upon  every  paltry 
matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  debated  in  a 
court  of  justice,  god  is  invoked  to  help  them,  times 
without  number.  If  this  be  not  blasphemy,  what 
then  is?  If  a  tradesman  swear  to  a  debt  he  calls 
god  to  witness  it,  though  in  many  cases  the  matter 
is  plunder,  and  in  others  he  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
transaction  beyon d  hearing.  What  is  the  val ue  of  a 
sailor's  or  a  merchant's  oath  at  the  custom-house, 
and  what  is  the  real  distinction,  whether  the  smug- 
gler kisses  the  book  or  kisses  his  thumb,  a  mode  of 
evasion  considered  very  quieting  to  the  conscience? 
When  Jonathan  had  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  occu- 
pation of  land,  he  was  required  by  his  employer  to 
swear  that  he  had  seen  corn  grow  on  it  at  a  stated 
period.  His  conscience  was  in  the  way,  and  to  quiet 
it,  he  and  his  employer  took  a  journey  to  the  spot, 
and  planting  some  heads  of  growing  maize  in  a  run- 
ning brook,  they  suspended  to  a  tree,  on  one  side  the 
figures  1814,  and  to  a  tree  on  the  other  the  figures 
1815.  Jonathan  then  went  into  court,  and  swore 
that  he  had  seen  some  wheat  growing  in  the  spring, 
between  1814-15.  The  fact  is,"  whenever  ceremonies 
are  substituted  for  substance,  the  substance  is  apt  to 
be  forgotten . 

Now,  touching  this  matter  of  belief  in  a  god,  it  is 
clear  that  JULIAN  HlBBERT  spoke  without  due  re- 
flection. He  probably  had  been  somewhat  annoyed 
in  his  youth,  with  the  cant  of  religion,  while  ha  saw 
through  the  hypocrisy  of  its  professors,  and  that  gave 
him  so  much  distaste  for  the  whole  thing,  that  the 
hatred  of  the  one  became  synonymous  with  the  hatred 
of  the  other.  I  myself  remember  passing  through 
similar  sensations  in  my  boyhood,  being  driven  to 
churches  and  chapels  innumerable,  sometimes  thrice 
in  the  day,  to  hear  dull  and  measured  routine  ser- 
vices, and  still  duller  sermons,  wherein  dogmas  were 
made  to  supply  the  place  of  logic,  till  the  very  name 
of  religion  became  loathsome  to  me,  as  something 
invariably  connected  with  privation  and  suffering ; 
and  Christianity  became  synonymous  with  Jesuitry 
an  d  bigotry.  Hatred  of  this  tyranny  practised  in  his 
name,  made  me  blind  to  the  beautiful  spirit  of  Christ, 
blind  to  the  fact,  that  he  was  a  beneficent  and  radi- 
cal reformer  of  the  numerous  evils  to  which  the  hu- 
man mind  is  subjected.  It  was  a  most  unfortunate 
religion  for  a  race  of  oppressive  rulers  to  live  under, 
and  therefore  was  it  they  did  what  in  them  lay  to 
change  its  beautiful  morality  to  vicious  practices. 
Oppression  is  utterly  incompatible  with  pure  Christi- 
anity. When  JULIAN  HlBBERT  professed  his  dis- 
belief of  the  existence  of  a  god,  he  was  illogical.  He 
may  ask  others  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  god,  hut 
they  may  also  challenge  him  to  prove  the  non-exist- 
ence. Those  who  logicize  in  favour  of  belief,  state 
their  articles  very  brieiiy  :  "  Does  the  general  system 
of  the  universe  give  internal  evidence  of  plan  or  no 
plan  ?"  If  the  answer  be  in  the  affirmative,  then  the 
existence  of  the  plan  must  premise  also/the  existence 
of  a  planner.  This,  allowed,  opens  another  argu- 
ment ;  "  Does  there  seem  in  the  race  of  men  a  gene- 
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ral  and  constant  tendency  towards  perfection  througlr 
all  his  changes?"  This  cannot  well  bedwproved^ 
and  the  inference  must  be,  that  the  nature  of  the 
planner  of  the  universe  must  be  beneficent.  I  appre- 
hend that  JULIAN  HlBBERT  would  experience  some 
difficulty  in  disproving  this  argument,  notwithstand- 
ing no  two  witnesses  can  be  found  who  can  *av, 
"  We  have  seen  god  face  to  face."  Most  probably, 
JULIAN  HlBBERT,  stung  by  the  illiberality  and  op- 
pressive nature  of  those  who  wield  religion  as  an 
implement  for  keeping  down  the  poor,  has  b  en 
driven  into  the  not  very  mathematical  conclusion, 
that  two  wrongs  make  one  right.  The  religious 
traders  say  to  him,  "  You  shall  believe,  or  we  will 
bait  you ; "  and  he  replies,  "  I  am  bent  therefore 
upon  disbelieving,  and  will  disbelieve  in  spite  of  you 
all."  The  fact  is,  belief  or  disbelief  does  not  seem 
in  any  way  to  depend  on  the  will  of  the  individual, 
but  on  the  peculiarity  of  his  mental  organisation, 
and  it  is  possible  for  a  believer  to  be  a  much  worse 
member  of  society  than  an  unbeliever.  A  man  may 
readily  profess  a  belief,  without  examining  the  pre- 
mises, just  as  men  profess  themselves  Christians; 
though  a  true  Christian,  i.e.  a  being  regulating  all 
his  thoughts  and  actions  upon  the  principle  of  *•'  do 
as  you  would  be  done  by,"  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with. 
A  cold,  pure  logician,  even  if  he  professes  to  believe* 
in  the  existence  of  a  god,  is  not  therefore  necessarily1 
a  benevolent  man,  nor  even  if  he  does  really  believe- 
Something  of  an  enthusiastic  spirit  is  necessary  to 
produce  good  fruit  in  the  shape  of  religion,  and  en- 
thusiasm is  a  matter  of  temperament.  But  it  is 
quite  certain  that  a  man  professing  to  be  an  Atheist 
may  nevertheless  be  a  moral  man,'  as  far  as  regards 
the  transaction  of  his  social  duties,  and  if  he  be  a 
punctilious  man  in  regard  to  truth,  which  declaring 
his  belief  in  opposition  to  public  obloquy,  is  mostly 
a  proof  of,  it  is  utterly  absurd  and  mischievous  to 
incapacitate  him  from  giving  evidence  in  a  court 
of  law.  It  seems  by  the  report,  that  several  of  the 
jury  joined  in  the  cry  of  "•Turn  him  out,"  when 
WILLIAM  M'PHERSON  declared  his  unbelief.  It  is 
a  proof  that  they  were  far  less  fitted  for  jurymen  than 
JULIAN  HlBBERT  was  for  an  evidence.  Their  con- 
duct was  most  disgraceful  to  them.  This  boasted 
trial  by  jury  seems,  in  many  cases,  to  be  very  like 
trial  by  party.  Like  Charles  Phillips,  they  would 
rather  justice  should  be  left  undone,  than  that  an 
individual  personally  obnoxious  to  them  should  be 
instrumental  in  doing  it. 

Mr.  Alderman  Brown  addressed  Mr.  Phillips, 
"  The  public,  Mr.  Phillips,  owe  yon  much  for  the 
course  you  have  pursued."  Mr.  Alderman  Brown  is 
doubtless  a  highly  respectable  person  :  like  Bel,  the 
idol,  li  eating  much  meat."  But  the  judge,  the  re- 
corder, sitting  in  the  seat  of  judgment  and  approv- 
ing the  interference  of  the  spectators  with  the  course 
of  justice,  and  clapping  them  on  the  back  !  "  Go  it, 
good  people  all,  as  has  been  done  by  church-and- 
king  mobs,  before  now  !  You  are  a  '  British  assem- 
bly,' therefore  show  your  zeal  for  the  supreme  being, 
by  your  want  of  charity  to  one  of  his  creatures  1 
Hunt  him  out  of  the  pale  of  society  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible." The  recorder  had  a  predecessor  who  was 
commonly  called  by  the  name  of  "  Black  Jack.'* 
He  did  many  things,  but  none  more  extraordinary 
than  this. 
[Some  remarks  upon  the  foregoing  will  appear  next 
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MORE  PERSECUTION. 
JT.  CHAPPEL,  agfcnt  tor  this  work  in  Bristol, 
has  received  n§tice  frorh  his  Christian  land- 
lord to  quit  his  present  residence,  for  announc- 
ing the  Oracle  to  be  on  sale  in  his  shop. 
Bravo  !  bigotry.  Christians  !  worshippers 
of  the  son  of  a  god  of  war,  the  lord  of  hosts 
— the  "meek  and  lowly," •  who  brought  a 
sword  into  the  world — like  unto  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  valleys,  the  lord  won't  be  able  to 
overcome  us — because  of  our  nerves  of  iron. 

W.  C. 


MR.  RI€HARD  CARLILE. 

The  friends  of  liberty  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  this  gentleman,  so  long  and  deservedly 
known  for  his  brave  and  manly  advocacy  of 
mental  and  political  freedom,  is  at  this  time 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  health  and  faculties. 
I  have  had  the  great  gratification  of  meeting 
him  in  London,  and  from  him  have  received 
much  valuable  advice. 

The  priests  had  boasted  the  lion  had  re- 
tired to  his  lair,  but  I  found  him  active  as 
ever,  lecturing  on  Sunday  evenings  in  the 
dity  Roa<i,  upon  his  views  of  theology  ;  and 
such  views  they  are,  that  while  mankind 
have  much,  the  priests  have  nothing  to  rejoice 
at — unless  one  can  suppose  them  rejoicing  at 
a  useful  interpretation  of  their  scriptures,  a 
thing  to  which  they  are  little  addicted. 

Mr.  Jones,  one  of  the  Gloucester  magis- 
trates, specially  boasted  to  me  that,  "  that 
horrible  man, Carlile  !  who  had  used  to  be  in 
Fleet-street,  was  sincerely  sorry  for  what  he 
had  done,  and  was  now  a  humble  penitent  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus." 

This  received  no  reply  ;  but  I  thought  that, 
if  he  was  there,  it  had  taken  time  years  and 
a  kalf  of  barbarous  imprisonment,  besides 
heavy  fines,  ruinous  confiscations,  and  the 
incarceration  of  his  wife  and  numerous  ser- 
vants, to  bring  him  there.  So  that  Jesus  had 
not  much  to  boast  of;  besides  j  awful  discounts 
must  b6  deducted  from  the  gentleness  and 
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mercy  of  Jesus,  if  that  was  the  way  he  con- 
verted sinners. 

Knowing  Mr.  Carlile  to  be  no  ordinary 
man,  T  suspected  he  would  show  his  "  sincere 
sorrow  for  what  he  had  done,"  like  nobody 
else*  Nor  was  this  conjecture  far  wrong,  us 
he  has  adopted  the  following  curious  and  ex- 
traordinary mode  of  showing  it. 

He  ha3  written  a  letter  to  Sir  R.  PejsJ, 
stating  that  he  thought  the  fiendish  practice 
of  punishing  men  for  what  is  called  blasphemy 
(alias,  speaking  the  truth  of  theology),  was 
abandoned  as  unworthy  a  people  professing  a 
particle  of  enlightenment.  Also,  enclosing  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Southwell,  bearing  the 
stamp  of  his  keepers,  showing  that  all  hi3 
correspondence  was  read  by  them  ;  thus  prov- 
ing that  not  only  his  body  but  his  mind  too  is 
imprisoned  by  his  clerical  oppressors.  Mr. 
Carlile  adds,  that  if  it  is  thus  men  are  treated 
for  heterodox  opinions  in  1842,  he  his  self  will 
endeavour  to  furnish  a  few  more  cases  of  blas- 
phemy, to  hasten  the  termination  of  the  sys- 
tem. Instead  of  finding  Mr.  Carlile  art  the 
feet  of  Jesus,  I  found  him  posting  off  to  the 
feet  ftf  the  Cheltenham  Daniels  uwot  "  lately 
came  to  judgment.  For  he  was  completing 
arrangements  to  deliver  lectures  in  that  town 
in  explanation  of  his  views  of  the  bible.  He 
intends  to  do  the  same  in  Gloucester,  and  be 
present  £ft  the  trial. 

Mr.  Carlile's  plan  is  to  give  rational  in- 
terpretations to  the  scriptures,  and  though  the 
trouble  he  takes  may  be  much  more  than  they 
are  worth,  his  curious, ingenious,  and  profound 
conjectures  are  worthy  of  careful  considera- 
tion, and  4o  man j  persons  would  be  very 
acceptable. 

It  has  been  a  grand  object  of  the  pious  to 
decry  so  formidable  and  powerful  a  thinker  and 
actor  as  Mr.  Carlile,  and  many  persons  from 
whom  better  things  were  to  have  been  ex- 
pected, have  been  seduced  into  aiding  such 
injustice.  However,  this  is  fast  declining — 
he  promises  f^r  to  outlive  all  calumny.  Die 
when  he  will,  his  noble  and  useful  "works  will 
follow  him."  Not  as  the  saints  follow  them, 
to  execrate  their  memory,  but  to  render  his 
name  ever  fresh  arid  beautiful.  Reformers  of 
every  grade  owe  much  to  Carlile—  for  their 
honor  may  their  regard  ever  be  commensurate " 
with  his  merit !  G,  J.  H, 
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DOGMATISM    AND    GOD. 

M  Let  him  fchat  thinks  he  stands,  take  heed  lest  he 
fall."— Js  w  Book. 

Theologians,  notwithstanding  their  high 
pretensions  to  all  reason,  are  themselves 
the  most  unreasonable.  I  do  not  pretend 
here  that  they  manifest  a  want  of  reason  in 
their  attempts  to  answer  unbelievers  with 
dungeons,  and  remove  the  scruples  of  scep- 
tics with  handcuffs — it  is  always  convenient 
to  power,  to  silence  objections  with  brute 
force,  and  perhaps  judicious  where  argument 
fails  ;  and  as  my  experience  at  the  hands  of 
god -worshippers  convinces  me  that  their  pro- 
fession converts  them  into  inhumau  wretches, 
stifles  the  impulses  of  humanity,  and  drie3 
up  that  sympathy  for  their  fellows  that  by 
some  persons  and  societies  is  manifested  for 
beasts,  I  am  willing  to  give  them  credit  where 
I  can,  if  only  for  the  employment  of  cunning 
in  their  cruelty,  and  subtlety  in  concealing 
the  hollo wness  of  their  pretensions.  Upon 
these  subjects  they  are  not  unreasonable, 
though  very  dangerous.  But  when  they 
come  forth  clothed  in  logic  to  stigmatise  those 
who  differ  from  them  in  opinion,  as  unrea- 
sonable, presumptuous,  and  dogmatic,  as  is 
their  favourite  custom,  they  signally  fail. 

*>  Oh,''  cries  a  sage  priest,  "you  Atheists 
are  a  dogmatical  set  of  fellows,  you  deny 
there  is*a  god,  but  you  cannot  prove  it ;  "  a 
case  is  forthwith  concluded  to  be  made  out, 
and  unthinking  persons  are  soon  found  to 
reiterate  it.  When  an  individual  feels  cer- 
tainly convinced  of  the  truth  of  a  proposition, 
there  is  propriety  in  affirming  it.  If  priests 
feel  so  upon  the  question  of  the  existence  ot  a 
god,  they  are  not  censurable  for  the  course 
they  have  taken.*  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,,  that  any  person  feeling  convinced  of 
the  opposite  question  that  there  is  no  god, 
acts  quite  as  properly  in  affirming  his  position, 
and  is  so  far  quite  justified  in  denying  that 
w-hich  priests  have  affirmed.  Both  parties 
should  be  prepared  under  these  circumstances 
to  prove  their  affirmations.  Have  priests 
done  so  P  Have  they  carefully  weighed  their 
evidences— warily  scanned  all  objections  ur- 
ged against  their  conclusions,  and  modestly, 
after  anxious  investigation  of  apparently  in- 
dubitable evidence,  made  their  positive  state- 
ment  that  there  is  a  god  ?  That  they  have 
not  done  this  is  most  plain— that  they  have 
been  presumptous  is  most  clear — that  they 
are  unblushing  dogmatisers  can  easily  be 
proved.  Why  do  they  offer  premiums  at  the 
eleventh  hour  for  Bridgwater  Treatises,  to 
bolster  up  their  case  ?  Why  innundate  the 
country  with  tracts,  books,  pulpits,  and  par- 
sons to  strengthen  their  arguments  ?  Why 
prohibit  discussions  ?  Why  shrink  from  in- 
quiry ?  Why  put  down  by  policemens' 
truncheons  all  investigation  ?  Why  rest  the 
evidence  of  god's  existence  on  acts  of  parlia- 
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ment — call  on  attorney  generals  to  prove  \tr 
and  gaolers  to  carry  home  conviction  of  its 
truth  ?  These  acts  of  theirs  abundantly 
prove  that  their  affirmation  is  without  foun- 
dation, their  assertion  without  reason,  and 
their  ewn  conduct  presumptive,  wilful,  gross, 
and  unblushing  dogmatism.  Persons  oppo- 
sed to  them  who  deny  that  there  is  a  god, 
and  seek  to  prove  it  by  calm  argument  and 
sober  reason  behave  more  wisely  and  ration- 
ally, the  presumptive  evidence  is  in  their 
favour,  and  though  failing  to  prove  their  case 
as  strict  logic  demands,  their  dogmatism  is 
of  a  milder  and  more  reasonable  character, 
and  free  from  the  fierce  and  murderous  pre- 
sumption of  the  priests. 

Formerly,  pretenders  to  reason  and  philo- 
sophy regarded  with  a  jealous  eye  all  posi- 
tive assertions,  Socrates  doubted,  to  some 
extent,  everything  but  his  own  ignorance. 
Metaphysical  philosophers  remembered  with 
the  Italians,  that  "  every  medal  has  its  re- 
verse," and  that  to  every  question  there  are 
two  sides;  it  was  and  is  the  custom  of  the 
wisest  men  to  speak  with  modesty  of  their 
knowledge,  and  to  make  very  cautious  preten- 
sions to  infallibility.  But  not  so  with  priests, 
modesty  is  not  their  vice,  nor  consistency 
either  — proclaiming  tbe  erring  nature  of 
man  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  infallibility  of 
their  own  conclusions  on  the  other,  they 
employ,  as  the  Cheltenham  magistrates  did 
to  me,  the  coarsest  and  rudest  insults  upon 
all  who  see  reason  to  demur  to  their  opinions. 

Some  believe  that  we  have  no  right  to 
deny  anything,  however  absurd :  if  so,  we 
have  no  right  to  affirm  anything,  however 
reasonable.  To  apply  it  to  this  ease,  if  the 
Atheist  is  not  to  denjr  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  knowledge,  the  Theist  is  not 
to  affirm  because  of  the  dubious  nature 
of  all  things  more  or  less.  This  arrangement 
would  do  if  the  Theist  is  made  to  act  upon 
it.  But  as  was  remarked,  page  243,  the 
Theist  must  not  be  allowed  to  erect  so  for- 
midable and  dangerous  an  engine  as  religion, 
and  interweave  it  into  the  political  constitu- 
tion of  the  country,  and  with  it  confine  the 
Atheist  in  a  gaol.  To  this  equal  justice  will 
not  consent. 

It  seems  proper  again  to  repeat  here,  that 
the  Atheist  is  too  well  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  question  under  discussion  to  deny  that 
there  is  a  god,  because  the  possibility  of 
proof  is  not  with  him.  His  simple  course  is 
to  state  that  he  sees  not  sufficient  reason  to 
believe  that  there  is  one.  This  course  is  at 
once  both  modest  and  safe  for  himself,  quite  free 
from  dogmatism,  and  respectful  to  those  who 
entertain  an  opposite  opinion,  since  it  allows 
that  they  may  see  sufficient  reason  to  believe 
the  contrary.  His  practical  object  is  to 
convince  as  many  as  possible  that  priests 
have  always  been  in  error  in  their  positive 
assertions  respecting  the  existence  of  a  god, 
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and  that  it  is  very  probable  there  is  not  one. 
And  such  being  the  case,  we  can  know  no- 
thing about  one,  and  may  be  for  all  we  can 
tell,  insulting  him  by  the  mummeries  and  non- 
sense commonly  called  religion,  and  if  there 
be  a  god  with  any  of  those  noble  feelings  we 
admire  in  men,  he  must  shrink  with  horror 
and  disgust  from  the  fiendism  and  meanness 
exhibited  by  Christians,  even  in  their  pre- 
tended protection  of  him.  G.  J.  H. 


[The  preceding  remarks  were  not  perceived 
to  refer  to  the  subject  of"  M.'s"  article  in 
last  week's  Oracle,  until  they  were  set  up  ; 
but  as  they  appear  to  place  the  subject  of 
theological  dogmatism  in  another  practical 
point  of  view,  it  has  been  deemed  useful  to 
present  them.  W.  C] 

IS  THERE  NO  GOD  ? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  oj  Reason, 

Sir. — It  has  often  oecured  to  me,  as  well  as 
to  other  parties  who  have  given  their  atten- 
tion to  controverted  subjects,  that  if  men 
would  take  the  pains  to  give  clear  and  precise 
definitions  of  their  terms,  there  would  be 
much  less  wrangling,  cavilling,  and  disputing 
in  the  world  than  there  is  at  present.  In  the 
Oracle  of  last  week  there  is  an  article  headed 
"  Is  there  a  god?"  and  signed  "  M.,"  which, 
from  a  want  of  this  necessary  qualification, 
appears  to  my  mind  an  awfully  absurd  jumble 
of  conflicting  ideas,  beginning  from  no  recog- 
nizable principle,  and  winding  up  without  any 
tangible  conclusion. 

The  writer  begins  with  a  quotation  from 
Mirabaud's  (or  rather,  Baron  D'Holbach's) 
"  System  of  Nature,"  which  he  places  at  the 
head  of  his  article,  as  a  kind  of  motto,  aud 
if  he  had  attended  to  his  own  motto,  he  cer- 
tainly could  never  have  fallen  into  the  ab- 
surdities which  are  exhibited  in  his  article. 
In  combatting  the  idea  of  a  god,  he  strikes 
all  around,  like  an  Irishman  at  a  fair  (a  fault 
or  failing  common  to  Atheists);  hitting  now 
at  the  philosophic  idea  of  god,  which  he 
jumbles  with  the  bible  idea,  then  at  the  bible 
idea,  which  he  jumbles  with  the  philosophic 
idea.  In  short,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  ob- 
ject UM."  is  attacking;  and  I  have  some  doubt 
whether  he  had  any  distinct  conception  him- 
self whether  it  was  Juggernaut  or  Jehovah, 
the  animus  mundi  of  the  ancient  philosophers, 
or  the  vis  viva  of  the  moderns,  against  which 
he  was  exhibiting  his  prowess  and  exhausting 
his  valor.  Let  us  take  a  few  specimens,  be- 
ginning at  the  beginning,  that  is  with  the 
motto.  "  The  word  god  is,  for  the  most  part, 
used  todenote  the  impenetrable  cause  of  those 
effects  which  astonish  mankind,  which  man 
is  not  competent  to  explain."  Here  then  is 
"the  philosophic  idea  of  god.  The  idea  of  an 
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unknown  cause  or  causes,  which  taken  in  a 
collective  sense  may  signify  a  number  of 
causes  co- operating  or  working  together  con- 
jointly, and  which  may  be  and  are  expressed 
by  the  collective  term,  "  The  unknown  pow- 
er." Is  this  the  idea  of  god  against  which 
"  M."  is  contending  ?  Let  us  see,  "  There  is 
or  is  not  a  god  " — very  good  ;  of  course  no- 
thing can  be  plainer.  But  pray,  Mr.  "  M.," 
what  do  you  mean  here  by  the  word  god  ? 
Do  you  mean  Juggernaut  or  the  vis  viva  ? 
Have  you  any  definite  idea  under  the  term  ? 
Again,  "There  is  or  is  not  a  so  melody  or  a 
something,  a  nobody  or  a  nothing,  who  existed 
before  the  worlds.  There  is  or  is  not  an  in- 
telligent existence,  large  or  small,  good  or 
bad,  local  or  universal,  by  whom  all  things 
were  made,  itself  wnmade."  Here  is  a  jum- 
ble! What  idea  is  "  M."  attacking  now? 
Certainly  not  the  idea  contained  in  his  mot- 
to ;  certainly  not  the  philosophic  idea  of  god 
—of  the  unknown  power.  No  philosopher 
ever  asserted  that  god  existed  "  before  the 
worlds,"  or  that  "  all  things  were  made  by 
him  (out  of  nothing), himself  wmnade."  Mr. 
"  M."  next  runs  on  with  a  long  string  of 
"  there  is  or  there  is  not,"  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred,  see  p.  250. 

The  question  of  demonstration  on  eitheF 
side  is  very  frankly  and  very  properly  given 
up,  and  the  discussion  is  referred  to  the  "  suf- 
ficient reason"  Ask  a  Jew,  have  you  a 
"sufficient  reasou  "  for  believing  that  your 
Jehovah,  or  lord  of  hosts,who  you  say  drowned 
the  Egyptians  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  helped 
you  to  massacre  the  Philistines,  the  Ammon- 
ites, and  others  of  your  neighbours,  and  to 
rob  them  of  their  lands  in  order  that  he  might 
give  them  to  your  forefathers,  who  were  such 
a  highly  moral  and  humane  people  that  they 
were  despised  by  all  the  civilised  nations  of 
the  earth,  at  that  time  existing?  What  will 
be  the  answer  of  the  Jew  ?  Of  course  that  he 
has  a  "sufficient  reason"  for  believing.  If 
the  lord  of  hosts  would  give  Mr.  "  M."  aland 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  perhaps  he  also 
would  have  a  "  sufficient  reason  ''  for  believ- 
ing. To  avoid  details,  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  if  we  go  round  the  world,  we  shall  find 
that  every  superstitiouist  "  from  Indus  to  the 
pole,"  has  a  "  sufficient  reason"  (to  him)  for 
believing  in  the  kind  of  god  or  unknown  power 
in  which  he  does  believe  ;  and  by  the  same 
rule  we  shall  find  where  we  meet  with  an  iso- 
lated case  of  an  Atheist  here  and  there,  he 
likewise  will  declare  that  he  perceives  (what 
is  to  him)  a  sufficient  reasou  for  believing 
that  there  is  no  god  at  all.  But  if  we  ask 
for  demonstration  on  either  side,  we  shall  be 
at  ouce  told  that  the  world  is  governed  by  an 
"  impenetrable  cause,  whwjh  man  is  not  com- 
petent to  explain." 

When  a  difficult  question  like  the  present 
is  started,  it  is  amusing  to  observe  how  afeix- 
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ions  each  party  is  to  throw  the  burden  of 
proof  upon  their  opponents.  Mr.  "  M."  says, 
"  It  is  a  rule  of  logie,  and  a  very  sensible 
rule,  that  the  onus  probandi,  that  is,  the  bur- 
then or  weight  of  proving,  rests  on  those 
who  affirm  a  proposition.  Very  true  Mr.  (-  M," 
it  is  a  rule  of  logic,  and  a  very  sensible  rule 
too  ;  let  us  see  then  how  it  applies.  "  There 
is  a  god  ;''  here  is  an  affirmation,  and  who- 
ever makes  such  affirmation  is  bound  by  the 
rules  of  logic  to  prove  his  assertion.  But 
here  is  another  proposition  equally  dogmatic, 
(i  There  is  not  a  god."  Now  the  same 
rule  of  logic  which  calls  upon  the  Theist  to 
prove  his  assertion  "  there  is  a  god,'*  also 
calls  upon  the  Atheist  to  prove  his  position, 
"  there  is  not  a  god."  Oh  !  but  I  shall  be 
told  this  is  not  a  fair  and  correct  statement 
of  the  question ;  the  Atheist  does  not  say 
dogmatically  or  affirmatively  "  there  is  not  a 
god."  Then  I  tell  you,  unless  he  affirm  this 
much  he  is  not  an  Atheist,  but  a  sceptic.  If 
the  Atheist  claim  the  convenient  privilege  of 
advancing  his  proposition  with  a  qualifica- 
tion, saying,  "  I  think,  or  believe  there  is  no 
god;  in  that  case  the  Theist  may  claim  a 
like  privilege,  and  then  the  onus  probandi 
lies-- on  neither  side —  each  side  may  be 
asked  for  their  "  sufficient  reasons  ''  why 
they  think  or  believe  so  and  so,  but  neither 
side  is  bouud  to  prove  by  the  rules  of  logic. 
The  question,  after  all,  is  not  so  very  diffi- 
cult, so  far  as  the  general  conclusion  is  con- 
cerned, as  some  people  would  fain  make  it 
appear.  Adopting ''M.'s "  phraseology, " there 
is  or  there  is  not  a  power  which  controls 
the  general  operations  of  nature ;  or  there 
are  or  are  not  a  power  or  powers  operating 
conjointly  by  which  the  general  results  de- 
nominated the  phenomena  of  nature  are 
effected. "  The  real  question,  so  far  as  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  question  of  mere  fact, 
is  not  whether  there  be  a  power  or  powers 
operating  throughout  the  universe  in  accor- 
dance with  fixed  laws  or  rules  of  action,  but 
the  question  is,  what  are  thv  qualities  or  at- 
tributes of  this  power  or  powers?  And  this 
question  can  ouly  be  determined  by  referring 
to  the  laws  or  rules  by  which  this  power 
operates,  so  far  as  these  laws  or  rules  come 
under  the  observation  of  man.  All  the  pow- 
ers of  nature,  whether  we  call  them  by  the 
names  of  god,  attraction,  repulsion,  affinity, 
or  by  any  other  name,  have  this  one  charac- 
teristic, they  are  invisible — no  man  hath  seen 
them  at  any  time,     Yours, 

T.  S.  Mackintosh. 

THEORY  OF  REGULAR  GRADATION, 
xx. 

I  shall  this  week  describe  the  leadiag  cha- 
racteristics of  the  remaining  subdivision  of  the 
invertebrata,  namely,  the  mollusca.      The 
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shells  of  these  animals  are  remarkable  for 
their  want  of  symmetry  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  body  and  their  inconstancy  in  animals 
of  similar  structure.  The  shells  of  the  con- 
chifera  (the  muscle  is  an,  example)  usually 
consist  of  two  moveable  pieces  placed  on  the 
exterior  of  the  body,  connected  by  ligament 
and  muscle;  they  have  a  muscular  foot  and 
a  pair  of  tentacula.  In  the  cephalopodous 
mollusca  we  recognise  the  transition  from 
the  external  unorganised  shells  of  the  inver- 
tebrata to  the  internal  organised  bones  of  the 
vertebrata.  The  shells  are  sometimes  external, 
as  in  the  nautilus,  and  sometimes  internal, 
as  in  the  sepia.  In  this  complicated  class  of 
animals  we  find  a  near  approach  to  the  car- 
tilaginous fishes,  in  the  presence  of  cranium, 
spinal  column,  &c,  in  a  rudimentary  form. 
i(  The  greater  number  of  the  mollusca  being 
aquatic,  their  nerves  present  the  same  pale 
and  soft  characters  observed  in  the  other 
aquatic  invertebrates;  hence  the  difficulty 
of  indicating  their  particular  distributions. 
Here,  as  in  the  radiata,  the  same  tendency 
to  accumulate  nerves  around  the  entrance  to 
the  alimentary  canal  prevails,  but  in  this  case 
more  generally  accompanied  with  gauglia. 
In  the  lowest  classes  of  the  division,  as  the 
tuuicata  and  conchifera,  the  nervous  chords 
are  placed  beneath  the  alimentary  canal :  in 
the  two  next  classes,  gasteropoda  and  ptero- 
poda,  they  are  more  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
stomach ;  and  in  the  cephalopoda,  which  is 
the  last  and  highest  of  the  division,  the  ner- 
vous ganlia  attain  a  more  elevated  position, 
they  cease  to  embrace  the  oesophagus;  and  a 
distinct  brain,  as  in  the  vertebrata,  with  nu- 
merous symmetrical  ganglia  along  the  abdo- 
men, take  their  place." 

This  great  division  of  the  animal  king- 
dom liviug  chiefly  on  soft  food,  masticating 
organs  are  little  required  by  them,  hence 
they  are  often  but  slightly  developed,  and  in 
some  cases  wholly  absent.  But  their  food  is 
greatly  varied  and  often  coarse,  so  as  to 
require  a  complicated  form  of  alimentary 
canal,  and  a  high  development  of  glandular 
apparatus.  The  greater  number  of  the  ani- 
mals which  compose  this  class  are  aquatic, 
and  enjoy  a  branchial  respiration;  some, 
however,  breathe  by  lungs  in  the  air,  hi  the 
ascidiae  the  heart  is  very  simple,  consisting 
merely  of  a  thin  membranous  ventricle  desti- 
tute of  valves.  The  conchifera  have  two 
auricles  aud  a  ventricle ;  the  gasteropoda 
and  pteropoda  possess  a  strong  auricle  and 
ventricle  provided  with  valves.'  In  the  ce- 
phalopoda there  is  an  aortic  heart,  and  tw© 
branchial  hearts,  or  dilatations ;  in  these  ani- 
mals the  blood  having  been  carried  to  the 
system  by  the  arteries  is  returned  by  the 
veius  to  the  branchial  friuges;  in  some  bi- 
valves, however,  a  portion  of  it  is  sent  direct 
to  the  heart  without  passing  through   the 
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respiratory  organ.  In  the  gasteropodous 
and  other  mollusca  the  reptum  passes  through 
the  ventricle. 

A  curious  circumstance  connected  with  the 
conchifera  is,  that  the  eggs  on  escaping  from 
the  ovary,  are  deposited  between  two  layers 
of  the  branchial  membrane,   where  they  in 
crease  in  size,  and  undergo  incubation. 

W.  C. 


*  YOU  WILL  INJURE  OUR  CAUSE.' 

(Concluded.) 
THE  reflections  in  my  last,  under  this  head,  were 
suggested  by  a  recent  visit  to  Bristol,  where  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  starting  of  the  Oracle 
were  brought  forcibly  to  my  mind  by  the  conduct,  or 
rather  the  expressions,  of  certain  parties  there  dur- 
ing my  stay.     Having  accompanied  Mr.  HOLYOAKE 
from  Gloucester  to  my  native  place,  I  suggested  the 
advisability  of  his  lecturing  in  the  Hall  of  Science, 
on  the  Sunday  evening,  there  having  been  no  Social 
lecturer  there  for  some  time.     He  stated  that  he  had 
no  objection,  if  it  was  agreeable,  and  gave  me  leave 
to  apply  to  the  president,  to  know  his  opinion. 
This  I  did,  and  received  in  reply  that  he  "  should 
not  like  it ;  for  he  had  reason  to  believe  they  had  lost 
a  large  sum  of  money  through  not  letting  the  hall, 
to  some  parties  who  wanted  such  a  place,  in  conse- 
quence of  Southwell's   conduct,"  which  had 
made  socialism  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the  respectable 
inhabitants  of  Bristol.    Knowing  the  character  of 
the  individual,  I  did  not  waste  any  time  by  remon- 
strance, but  determined  to  wait  until  Sunday  even- 
ing, when  I  knew  there  would  be  a  tea-meeting,  at 
which  the  quarter's  accounts  would  be  read,  and  the 
officers  or  officer  of  the  branch  be  there  with  the 
members.    Just  before,  I  believe,  the  tea  was  served, 
the  president  left,  and  did  not  return  until  its  con- 
clusion ;  this  did  not  prevent  my  entering  upon  the 
subject  of  the  refusal  of  the  hall  for  a  lecture  that 
evening,  and  to  my  surprise  I  found  that  nearly 
every  member,  every  one  to  whom  I  spoke,  declared 
their  willingness  to  hear  any  one,  and  for  the  hall  to 
be  open  to  every  one.    I  learnt,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  had  never  expressed  such  an 
opinion  to  the  president,  and  that  he  might  be  truly 
said  to  represent  their  conduct,  if  not  their  feelings 
or  wishes.     I  also  discovered,  that  they  were  in  such 
a  strait  that  the  really  liberal-minded  could  do  no- 
thing for    the   cause  of  free  inquiry,  which   since 
Southwell's  death  had  been  miserably  burked  in 
Bristol,  its  former  companions  being  ashamed  of 
such  company.     I  then  seriously  advised  the  forma- 
tion of  a  class  of  Free  Inquirers,  out  of  the  remnant 
of  the  branch,  before  it  was  completely  scattered  ;  to 
be  entirely  distinct  from  the  Social  body,  the  mem- 
bers already  in  that  society  either  leaving  it  or  re- 
maining, as  they  may  prefer;  /  advised  the  former, 
as  it  would  leave  the  class  untrammelled,  and  en- 
able the  members  to   contribute  more  liberally  to 
carry  out  its  objects.     These  would  be  the  distribu- 
tion of  liberal  tracts ;  delivery  of  lectures ;   provid- 
ing suitable  lecture  rooms  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
visit  similar  to  Holyoake's,  in  which  a  lover  of  truth 
might  communicate  his  views  to  those  who  chose 
to  attend  to  hear  him ;  and  to  be,  in  fact,  ever  ready 
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to  assist  any  or  every  party,  as  far  as  their  meana 
would  extend,  in  destroying  the  barriers   to  man's 
freedom  and  happiness — WITHOUT  FEAR  OF  THE 
CONSEQUENCES.    This  was  the  light  in  which  some 
of  them  I  knew  had  looked  upon  socialism,  and  I 
hope  yet  to  see  them  resolve  to  carry  it  out.    In  this 
proceeding  I   felt  myself  honest,   and  fancied  my 
conduct  honourable ;    I  had  merely  expressed  my 
opinions  and  my  wishes,  to  both  my  friends  and 
acquaintances,  and  upon  the  arrival  of  the  president 
informed  him  of  my  labour.     He  charged  me  with 
acting  underhandedly.     And  why  ?    Because  he  was 
not  present.     What  was  his  presence  to  me — I  had 
to    do   with    principles,  not  with  men  ?      But  no 
sooner  did  he  come,  than  he  stated  that  he  wanted 
the  attendance  of  the  members  only  to  hear  the  ac- 
counts, &c,  which  of  course  led  to  my  departure; 
so  that,  had  I  neglected  the  opportunity   which 
offered  at  tea-time,  I  should  have  had  none,  for  I 
left  the  city  the  next  day.     Here  are   a  number  of 
individuals  holding  a  large  hall,  capable  of  accom- 
modating between  two  thousand  and  three  thousand 
persons,  making  no  other  use  of  it  than  for  dancing 
on  a  Monday  evening,  or  occasionally  letting  it  for 
the  same  purpose  to  other  parties — and  why  ?    Be- 
cause they  cannot,  they  will  tell  you,  get  a  lecturer 
— a  rational  lecturer,  one  who  carries  the  Jew-Book 
in  one  hand  and  the   "  Book  of  the   New  Moral 
World"  in  the  other,  giving  you  a  quotation  from 
each  alternately.      But  these  parties  would  fain 
have  you  believe  they  are  free  inquirers,  lovers  of 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ;  yet 
when  an  offer  is  made  for  a  Socialist  lecturer  to  ad- 
dress the  public  in  their  hall,  they  say,  "  He  will 
injure  the  property ;  he   has  been  prosecuted  for 
blasphemy ;   we  must  not  countenance  him ;    our 
name  is  bad  enough,wvthout  having  atheism  tacked 
to  it."   Sage  regenerators  of  the  human  race !    Were 
the  Socialists  first  denounced  as  Atheists  upon  the 
appearance  of  the  Oracle  ?     No  !     Years  before  that 
time,  when  Robert  Owen  made  his  celebrated  decla- 
ration that  "  all  the  religions  in  the  world  were 
founded  in  error,"  they  were  rightly  judged  to  be 
such ;    for  all  the  religions  in  the  world  rest  upon 
a  belief  in  a  god  or  gods,  as  a  first  principle.     But 
what  if  the  two  circumstances  were  contemporane- 
ous, viz. :  the  appearance  of  the  Oracle  and  the  de- 
nunciation of  the  Socialists  as  Atheists  ?    Am  I  or 
others  to  hold  our  peace,  and  suffer  those  to  whose 
welfare  and  happiness  we  have  devoted  ourselves, 
to  remain  in  the  dark,  with  respect  to  an  important 
fact,viz . — that  there  are  as  many  probabilities  hi  favor 
of  atheism  as  there  are  in  favor  of  goddism  ;    one 
which  well  understood  would  speedily  remove  their 
misery — are  we  to  remain  supine,   and  hold  onr 
peace,  lest  we  might  injure  a  party  who  could  not 
go  so  far  as  we  did?     What  if  we  were  the  cause  of 
their  utter  annihilation,  if,  in  addition  to  establish- 
ing their  economical  views  we  likewise  destroyed 
the  very  ftmndation  of  superstition  and  removed  the 
cause  of  an  immense  amount  of  misery  and  degrada- 
tion ?    What  would  the  destruction  of  a  party  be  to 
the  happiness  of  a  state  ?  We  were  prepared  to  take 
the  consequences  of  our  movement,  we  have  met 
them  unflinchingly,  and  glorious  have  been  the 
results ! 

No  sooner  did  the  Oracle  appear,  than  numbers  of 
the  Socialists  (or  so  called  ones)  La  Bristol  busied 
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themselves  in  making  it  clear,  without  being  asked, 
tuat  they  did  not  agree  with  Southwell  and  me; 
and  were  continually  deploring  that  we  should  have 
came  out  so,  because  we  should  injure  the  branch 
and  the  cause  ;  and  they  wished  Mr.  S.  had  done  it 
in  any  other  town  but  theirs.  Their  terror  was  so 
great,  that  it  was  recommended  by  the  council  to 
tb.9  late  president,  to  request  me  to  resign  my  office 
ojf  "  Superintendent  of  Classes,"  lest  I  might  injure 
them  by  the  dissemination  of  my  doctrines.  Of  this  I 
was  informed  by  one  of  the  members  (I  could  not 
attend  myself  thaj;  evening),  and,  to  spare  my  friend 
the  unpleasantness,  I  resigned,  by  note,  my  office, 
and  withdrew  at  the  same  time  from  the  society. 
On  the  Sunday  evening  following  Mrs.Chappellsmith 
was:  requested  to  explain— in  consequence  of  a  mis- 
conception of  what  Southwell  had  said  on  the 
previous  Sunday — that  he  had  really  ]eit  the  body, 
and  that  his  opinions  were  his  own  private  ones ; 
this  win  done  at  the  end  of  her  lecture,  to  a  crowded 
hall.  When  she  had  concluded,  I  rose  and  explained 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  active  part  I  had  taken 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Social  body  in  Bristol,  I 
deemed  it  as  well  to  state  that  I  likewise  had  left 
them,  and  intended  to  devote  myself  to  the  support 
and  dissemination  of  the  views  I  entertained  con- 
jointly with  Mr.  S.  When  the  audience  were  gone, 
S.  and  I  were  charged  with  a  desire  to  break  up  the 
branch,  and  with  a  wish  to  injure  the  cause.  To 
this  I  replied,  as  I  do  now,  if  any  cause  would  be 
injured  by  my  conduct,  it  would  argue  a  rottenness 
which  it  were  meritorious  to  destroy  rather  than  to 
conserve,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  be  in  a  position 
to  be  injured  by  me  or  any  one  else.*  Their  weak- 
ness was  their  disgrace.  That  cause,  the  ca\ise 
which  they  assumed  to  represent,  which  had  with- 
stood the  united  assaults  of  all  the  bigots  and  vil- 
lains in  the  country,  and  had  obtained  a  footing  in 
society  by  the  honesty  and  intrepidity  of  its  advo- 
cates— was  endangered  by  two  of  its  body  avowing 
themselves  as  Atheists,  and  by  calling  upon  all  who 
thought  with  them  to  lend  them  a  hand  in  destroy- 
ing the  laws  which  denied  the  holders  of  such  opi- 
nions the  liberty  of  expressing  them !  Monstrous 
doctrine  i  One  right  principle  hurt  another  ?  Does 
not  socialism  embrace  all  known  truths  ;  and  are 
not  its  economies  based  upon  justice  ?  Can  truth  be 
annihilated,  and  justice  be  proved  to  be  a  chimera  ? 
If  this  cannot  be  done — what  has  socialism  to  fear? 
No  power  in  the  univere  can  shake  her,  she  is  invul- 
nerable ! 

It  has  been  very  generally  disseminated,  that  the 
Oracle  party  wish  the  Socialists  to  declare  themselves 
Atheists.  Never  was  there  a  grosser  imposture.  The 
Social  body  has  nothing  to  do  with  theories,  especi- 
ally theological  theories,  as  a  society,  but  simply 
with  facts ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  did  profess  to  be 
a  body  of  free  inquirers — advocates  for  the  unlimited 
freedom  of  expression ;  and  for  the  investigation  of 
every  subject  likely  to  promote  the  happiness  of  man 
and  remove  ignorance.  Yet  these  very  men  were 
the  first  to  denounce  the  Oracle  party,  as  "  men  who 
went  too  far,  and  who  wished  to  make  men  Atheists, 
tend  nothing  else."  Where  they  obtained  this  latter 
information,  1  know  not ;  myself  and  every  one  con- 

*  See  "  Philo  Publicola,"  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  in  last  week's  O/acle, 
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nected  with  the  paper  being  zealous  advocates  of  the 
original  Social  principles,  though  perhaps  not  of  the 
recent  modification.  If  the  Atheist  be  right  in  the 
advocacy  of  his  views,  and  socialism  be  injured 
thereby,  the  latter  must  be  wrong  ;  if  the  Atheist  be 
wrong,  and  the  Socialist  right  (and  I  know  the  latter 
and  believe  the  former  to  be  the  case),  what  has 
socialism  to  fear?  The  cause  of  socialism,  as  I  have 
before  said,  could  not  be  injured  by  me  or  any  man 
breathing  ;  but  the  false  position  taken  by  the  advo* 
cates  of  the  system  might  be  injured  or  destroyed. 
They  have  undertaken  liabilities  not  warranted  by 
their  strength,  and  encountered  a  storm  they  were 
not  prepared  for,  and  now  tremble  at  the  slightest 
appearance  of  danger,  which  to  their  affrighted  eyes 
is  visible  in  every  movement  which  does  not  conci- 
liate those  in  power  and  dovetail  in  with  their  pre- 
judices. Those  loudest  in  their  denunciations  of 
our  policy  were  those  most  active  in  getting  into 
trouble.  I,  with  others,  opposed  the  step  as  long  as 
we  could,  having  no  confidence  in  the  majority  of 
the  members ;  but  when  it  was  taken  we  worked 
hardest  and  grumbled  least. 

Reader,  if  you  have  forgotten  it,  look  again,  at  the 
article  in  last  week's  Number ;  are  not  the  arguments 
and  principles  there  laid  down,  illustrated  by  the 
example  I  have  here  given  ?  In  all  that  I  have  said, 
I  have  "  nothing  extenuated,  nor  set  down  aught  in 
malice,"  but  have  here  delivered  a  "plain  unvar- 
nished t^e."  w.  C. 


PANTHEISM  IN  PRUSSIA. 

"  What's  in  a  name  ?  " 
I  MUST  premise  my  present  communication  by 
SJK>'ing>  that  I  consider  pantheism  and  atheism  sy- 
nonimous,  still  the  former  name  is  positive,  whilst 
the  latter  implies  more  of  a  negation.  However  this 
may  be,  a  party  has  lately  sprung  up  in  Prussia, 
which  shows  that  Germans  know  something  besides 
talking.  This  party  call  themselves  the  Free  (Die 
Freyen),  and  proclaim  the  following  axioms.  The 
ideas  lately  broached  by  German  philosophers,  Hegel, 
Strauss,  etc.,  have  demonstrated,  that  the  now  ex- 
isting crude  ideas  of  the  church  and  churchmen  are 
incompatible  (.►)'  with  reason  and  every  sound  induc- 
tion. To  remain  any  longer  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  and  thus  to  recognise  the  truth  of  her  te- 
nets, would  be  (the  Free  say)  hypocrisy  and  dissimu- 
lation. Of  this  they  will  not  be  guilty.  They  will, 
in  the  first  instance,  not  perform  any  of  the  cere- 
monies imposed  by  the  church,  except  such  as  are 
politically  imperative,  say,  baptism  and  matrimony. 
Some  of  the  members  propose  to  go  even  further, 
and  to  secede  altogether  from  the  church  in  all  and 
every  respect.  But  the  question  has  be  en  muted, 
whether  the  state  will  not  interfere  with  such  deter- 
mined action.  But  even  for  this,  our  worthy  neigh- 
bours are  fully  prepared.  "  Expatriation"— is  this 
to  be  their  lot,  and  the  United  States  to  be,  also  in 
this  case,  the  receptacle  of  this  new  tendency  of  our 
age  ?  Wherever  we  look,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that,  a 
new  era  of  human  affairs  is  approaching. 

A  German  Pantheist. 


NOW  READY. 
A  Plain  Answer  to  the  Query,  <  Ought  there  to  be  a 
Law  against  Blasphemy  ? '     By  C.  So  UTH  WELL,  now 
in  Bristol  Gaol.     Price  Threepence.  —  This  work 
should  ba  universally  read. 


THE  ORACLE  OF  REASON, 


REVIEW. 

In  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet,  and  for  the 
price  of  a  penny,  has  just  been  published  by 
France,  of  Newcastle  Upon-Tyne,  a  speech 
by  Mr.  Larkin,  on  the  sabbath  question,  de- 
livered to  a  set  of  those  morbid,  melancholy, 
and  selfish  men  called  Christians.    It  appears 
that  at  a  meeting  of  the   Central  Exchange 
News-room  a  motion  was  made  to  close  it 
on  the  Sunday.     Mr.  Larkin,  in  opposition 
to  it,  among  other  warm  remarks,  spoke  as 
follows : — "  I  regard  a  motion  of  this  kind  as 
doubly  offensive — offensive  from  the  arrogant 
pride  of  its  pharisaism — offensive  from  the 
insolent  tone  of  its  implied   censure.     I  tell 
you,  gentlemen,  your  censure  is  impertinence, 
and  your  interference  with  our  occupations 
©n  a  Sunday  is  tyranny  mingled  with  impu- 
dence.    You  have   no  right  to  compel  me, 
■who  dissent  from  your  views,  to  spend   the 
Sunday  according  to  your  ideas  of  holiness, 
and  your  fashions  of  sabbatical  observance. 
Why  cannot  you  be  content  with  being  holy 
yourselves  (hear,  hear)  without  forcing  me  to 
adopt  your  legal  and  ceremonial  affection  of 
sanctity  ?     What   right   have-  you    to    take 
your  pail  of  whitening  and  your  whitening 
brush  and   whitewash  me  into  a  spectre  of 
holiness?      (Laughter.)      What   right  have 
you  to  whitewash  us  into  as  nice  and  clean- 
looking  sepulchres  of  sanctity  as  yourselves? 
1  protest  against  your  right  to  drive  me  into 
sanctimony — to  compel  me  to  wear  a  white 
cravat,    a    black    coat,   and    a   long    face. 
(Laughter.)     Of  what  advantage  would  suc- 
cess be  to  you,  supposing  that  you   could 
succeed  in   shutting   up   the    room    on   the 
Sunday?     Would  the  exclusion  of  the  mi- 
nority make  them  one  whit  holier  than  be- 
fore ?     (Hear,  hear.)     Supposing  that  whips, 
and  thongs,  and  scourges,  were  put  into  your 
hands;    that  you  drove  us  to  church,  and 
compelled  us  to  pray  and  warble  forth  hymns 
and  psalms;  what  else  would  this  compelled 
devotion  be  but  to  insult  god  with  a  lip  ser- 
vice, and  mock  him  with  a  knee  homage?     In 
addition  to  tyranny  to  man,  you  would  be 
guilty  of  impiety  to  god  !     God  will  accept 
of  no  service  but  that  which  is  willing;  aud 
one  heartfelt  burst  of  prayer  and  penitence 
at  any  moment  is  worth  all  the  sabbaths  and 
all  the  sacrifices  of  all  the  scribes  andphari 
sees   in   the    world.      (Loud  cheers.)       God 
loathes  the  religion  you  would  compel.     He 
turns   with  aversion  from  the  adoration  of 
slaves.      He   will   have  no  service    but  the 
service  of  the  free.     (Cheers.)     I  stand  forth 
then    on   this   occasion    to   raise   my   voice 
boldy  against   this  tyranny   of  religion.     I 
stand   here  to  denounce  this  presumptuous 
interference  between  man  and  his  creator.  '* 

Mr.  L.  does  well  thus  to  lash  men  who, 
not  content  with  damning  us  hereafter,  do  it 
also  on  earth,   by   forcing  their  miserablel 
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notions  upon  us  by  law ;  he  does  well  to 
denounce  the  tyranny  of  religion,  and  to 
assume,  that  if  god  has  honesty,  humanity, 
or  nobleness,  he  must  spurn  the  paltry  pre- 
tences, crawling  adulation,  and  inhuman 
practices  his  swrvants  exhibit.  So  far  he 
does  well.  But  how  does  Mr.  Larkin  know 
that  god  "  will  have  no  service  but  the  ser- 
vice of  the  free,"  while  he  drags  a  whole 
family  of  his  creatures,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Adams  and  infant  in  Cheltenham, 
to  a  modern  inquisition,  because  they  did 
not  "  render  the  service  of  slaves  ?"  How 
does  he  know  that  "  god  is  insulted  with  lip 
service,  and  mocked  with  knee  homage," 
while  he  permits  his  servants  to  drag  me  to 
a  loathsome  dungeon  because  I  did  not 
offer  the  "service  of  despicable  hypocrisy  ? 
I  once  thought  the  god  of  the  Christians 
was  noble  and  generous,  but  Christian  men 
have  lately  taught  me  better.  What  does 
Mr.  L.  know  more  of  god  than  lineal  de- 
pendants from  the  apostles,  or  at  least,  self- 
styled  successors  all  filled  with  the  holy- 
ghost?  What  does  he  know  more  than  any 
else?  The  fact  is,  nobody  knows  anything 
of  him,  and  it  is  most  unfortunate  any  one 
ever  attempted  it.  Every  enormity  is  com- 
mitted by  those  in  power  in  the  name  of  god. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  let  all  reasoning 
against  the  injustice  aud  tyranny  of  reli- 
gion, rest  on  moral,  independent,  and  nobler 
ground  than  mere  goddism  ?        G.  J.  H. 

Intellectual  Locomotion.  -  Pub- 
lic institutions  and  philosophical  systems, 
like  railway  carriages,  should  be  well  adapted 
to  run  through  the  world.  They  should 
always  be  in  advance  of  the  plodding  wag- 
ons of  plodding  men.  The  van  is  their 
proper  place  not  the  rear.  Better  for  them 
to  be  conriers  or  scouts,  than  baggage  wag- 
ons. They  cannot  be  too  lightly  built,  nor 
too  easily  run  over  the  ground.  Hitherto 
they  have  been  loaded  with  the  lead  of  ex- 
ploded errors,  have  sunk  in  every  miry  place, 
thrown  out  grappling  irons  round  every  post, 
and  demanded  the  labour  of  after  ages  to 
disentangle  and  help  them  on.  When  shall 
we  order  these  things  better  ? 

A  literal  translation  from  the  German  of  a 
joiner's  bill,  for  repairs  in  a  church  in  Bo- 
hemia:— 

For  solidly  repairing  St.  Joseph 08. id. 

For  cleaning  and  ornamenting  the  Holy  Ghost  0    6 

For  repairing  the  Virgin  Mary,  before  and 
behind,  and  making" her  a  new  child      ..     5    G 

For  turning  a  nose  for  the  Devil,  putting  a 
horn  upon  his  head,  and  glueing  a  piece 
to  his  tail       4    0 


Star  of  the  East.  10    0 

The  scene  of  Christianity  has  been  always 

a  scene  of  dissension,  of  hatred,  of  persecution, 

and  of  blood. — Baling  broke* 
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When  thon  makest  a  dinner  or  supper, 
Call  net  thy  friends,  ndr  thy  rich  neighbours; 
call  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  and  the 
blind  (Luke  14).  Aye!  catch  'em  at  it! 
A  pretty  rig  !  to  see  all  the  beggars  in  Lam- 
beth sitting  nose  to  nose  with  his  grace  of 
Canterbury,  forsooth ! 

A  Mexican  chief,  when  bound  to  a  state, 
was  asked  by  a  Catholic  priest,  if  he  believed 
in  the  Christian  religion  ;  "  No,  I  do  not," 
was  the  answer.  "  Don't  you  wish  to  go  to 
heaven?"  said  the  priest.  "Are  there  any 
Christians  there?  "  inquired  the  chief.  "  Oh, 
yes,  the  place  is  full  of  them,''  said  the  priest. 
"  Then  I  had  rather  go  to  hell,  than  have  an  j 
more  of  their  company,"  was  the  reply. — The 
Mexican  was  right  in  his  choice,  I  almost 
envy  him  his  taste;  for  as  the  Christians  have 
been  such  bad  members  of  society  in  this 
world,  we  reasonably  infer  that  they  will  be 
so  in  the  next.  When  a  Christian  speaks  to 
me  of  heaven,  I  say,  what  are  people  to  have 
there,  the  question  almost  strikes  them  dumb, 
and  then  they  quote  the  Jew  Book,  "  Eye 
hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it  en. 
tered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  the 
things  which  god  hath  prepared  for  those  who 
love  him."  Rare  answer  this,  Ezekiel'sfood, 
to  wit!  Rare  answer  this,  to  pay  £20,000,000 
per  annum  for!  J.  C.  F. 

RIDDLES   FOR   THE    RELIGIOUS. 
Continued  from  Oracle  No.  25. 

Of  nature,  too,  what  thinkest  thou,  was  this  thy 

maker's  scheme, 
Or,  wanting  rule  from  god,  woulds't  fear,  the  weight 

should  kick  the  beam  ? 

Seeing  each  thing  within  itself  inherent  law  retains, 
Why  need  a  maker's  law  to  say,  ' '  part  gone,  the 
less  remains?" 

Were  it  not  part  of  nature's  law  cohesives  should 

cohere, 
How  had  thy  boasted  world  been  made  to  last  one 

short-lived  year  ? 

gggF:iD  NOTICE. — Copies  of  this  work  sent  by  post 
to  any  parts  where  they  cannot  be  otherwise  ob- 
tained, at  the  rate  of  THREE  for  FOURPENCE. 
Post-office  stamps  for  one  month  or  three,  with 
directions,  addressed  to  the  Editor,  No.  8,  Holy- 
well-street,  Strand,  London,  will  receive  attention. 

NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
J.  M'CULLOCH,  BRIGHTON.— Our  warm  and 
excellent  friend  is  informed  his  communication,  if 
possible,  will  not  be  over-looked.  The  number  of 
determined  friends  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the 
present  prosecutions  have  awakened,  promise  well 
for  human  redemption.  It  would  be  easy  to  fill 
several  Grades,  weekly,  and  not  exhaust  all  the 
cheering  sentiments  that  come  to  hand.  I  intend 
to  study  Ebenezer  Elliott,  to  acquire  condensation, 
to  give  the  pith  and  marrow  of  all  until  other  or 
enlarged  means  can  be  made  available  for  their  pub- 
lication, which  promises  to  be  the  case  shortly. 

G.  J.  H. 
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■  W.  Brook,  Manchbstek.— Mr.  Southwell-, 

in  reply  to  his  inquiry,  Bays,  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Brook  —  "  I  have  not  received  his  note.  The 
Guardians  regularly  come  to  hand.  Convey  my 
thanks  to  him,  if  you  find  opportunity."      G.J.H. 

Remarks  upon  "  Hissing  an  Atheist"  next  week. 

T.  H.  W.  declined. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  THE  ANTI- PERSECUTION  UNION: 

TO  ASSERT   AND   MAINTAIN    THE    RIGHT  OF  FREE  DISCUSSION,   AND   TO    PROTECT 
AND  DEFEND  THE  VICTIMS  OF  INTOLERANCE  AND  BIGOTRY. 

TREASURER:  J.  Watson^  5,  Paul's  Alley,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 
SECRETARY :  M.  Ryall,  8,  Holywell  Street,  Strand. 


8,  Holywell- Street,  Strand,  London,  July  19,  1842. 
It  is  now  forced  on  the  attention  of  all  parties,  that  "  Liberty  of  Speech," 
the  Briton's  boast,  and  "  Freedom  of  the  Press,"  his  supposed  palladium, 
are  mere  chimeras  or  fancy  pictures,  which,  the  admirers  of  the  "glorious 
constitution"  .delight  to  eulogise,  but  which  the  continued  acts  of  autho- 
rity and  power  show  to  be  naught  but  fictions.  The  real  liberty  of  speech 
is  the  liberty  to  speak  as  allowed  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  state  church, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  attorney-gene- 
ral. Recognizances,  securities,  judge-made  and  parson-justice-adminis- 
tered law,  police  and  private  espionage,  meet  at  every  step  the  free-thinker 
and  the  free-writer.  The  " right  of  private  judgment"  is  a  hollow  pre- 
tence put  forth  by  one  sect  to  exalt  themselves  at  the  expense  of  another, 
instead  of  a  great  principle  inclusive  of  all  opinions  without  reference  to 
time  or  place.  High  and  noble  efforts  have  been  made  by  bold  enthu- 
siastic men  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  power,  and  who,  in  winning  for  others 
a  nearer  approach  to  justice,  have  fallen  sacrifices  themselves.  Not  only 
so,  but  numerous  as  have  been  the  supporters  of  such  arduous  struggles, 
and  large  the  assistance  rendered  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  and  the 
means,  the  fight  has  still  to  be  fought  again--the  full  and  complete  tri- 
umph has  yet  to  be  achieved. 

It  has  become  necessary  to  adopt  for  the  protection  of  Free  Discussion, 
the  plan  so  effectual  for  the  furtherance  of  the  narrower  purposes  of  party 
or  faction.  «  Union  is  strength.''  It  has  been  strength  to  partisans  ;  it 
shall  be  strength  to  the  lovers  of  liberty.  A  union  is  now  evoked,  not  for 
the  promulgation  of  dogma  religions  or  new  religions,  but  for  the  protec- 
tion of  all  who  may  be  disposed  to  publish  their  speculations  on  all  sub- 
jects, being  assured  that  the  only  legitimate  correction  for  erroneous  doc- 
trine is  free  public  investigation  and  discussion.  With  such  views  the 
Anti-Persecution  Union  has  been  formed. 

Its  principle,  that  of  the  right  to  the  free  publication  of  opinion. 

Its  objects,  the  promulgation  of  such  principle,  and  the  attainment  and 
maintenance  of  that  right. 

Its  means,  the  organisation  of  an  association  for  the  periodical  collection 
of  funds,  to  be  managed  by  a  committee  selected  by  subscribers. 

The  promulgation  of  the  principle  will  be  at  first  necessarily  confined  to 
occasional  addresses  by  the  committee,  with  every  other  information  cal- 
culated to  benefit  the  cause.     It  is  in  contemplation,  when  the  resources 


are  adequately  strengthened,  to  publish  a  periodical  organ,  and  issue  tracts 
Public  and  friendly  meetings  have  already  taken  place,  and  will  be  con- 
vened from  time  to  time  to  rally  the  friends  of  freedom,  diffuse  more  cor- 
rect information  and  assist  the  movement  generally.  The  obtainment  and 
maintenance  of  the  right  to  freedom  of  expression  will  be  comprised  in  the 
defence  and  support  of  the  victims  of  persecution,  until  the  iniquitous  laws 
are  either  virtually  or  constitutionally  abrogated.  The  union  will  recog- 
nise a// as  having  claims  on  their  assistance,  who  may  be  interfered  with 
by  the  law  in  the  publication  of  speculative  opinions.  No  money  quali- 
fication, by  subscription  or  otherwise,  will  be  required  as  a  title  to  the  so- 
ciety s  support.  This  support  will  have  no  reference  whatever  to  the  kind 
of  opinion,  whether  religious  or  anti-religious,  orthodox  or  heterodox,  nor 
to  the  style  or  manner  of  the  language,  which  is  understood  to  be  a  mere 
matter  of  taste,  to  be  decided  by  the  individual  and  the  public  Thus 
Christian,  Jew,  Turk,  Theist,  Pantheist,  or  Atheist,  all  of  every  sect  or  no 
sect  at  all,  are  embraced  in  the  scope  of  the  society's  operations 

The  actual  business  of  the  organisation  will  be  the  collection,  receipt 
and  disbursement  of  the  funds  for  the  defence  of  the  prosecuted,  the  alle- 
viation of  their  condition,  if  subject  to  prison  discipline,  and  the  support 
of  those  dependent  on  them,  and  the  arousing  of  the  public  to  a  sense  of 
the  iniquity  of  all  measures  to  shackle  the  mind ;  the  collection  of  a  body 
of  information  for  the  service  of  all  sufferers  for  conscience-sake,  is  also 
occupying  ^attention  of  the  union.     These  proceedings  include  opera- 
tions ot  a  varied  and  complicated  description.     A  rapid  outline  of  pa«t 
proceedings  will  serve  to  show  what  maybe  expected  with  extended  mean;. 
In  the  case  of  Charles  Southwell,  the  best  legal  assistance  was  secured, 
as  far  as  required,  and  the  most  eminent  counsel  were  consulted  at  every 
step  ;  large  and  sympathising  public  meetings  were  called,  and  contribu- 
ted to  the  objects ;  the  assistance  of  Henry  Hetherington  and  William 
Carpenter  was  obtained  at  his  trial;  a  full  and  accurate  report  was  ex- 
tensively circulated ;  an  ample  allowance  has  been  supplied  daily  at  the 
prison;  memorials  and  petitions  have  been  presented  to  the  houses  of 
parliament  and  the  queen    and  other  important  aid  has  been  afforded,  not 
only  to  Southwell  but  all  future  sufferers.     Finally,  a  nucleus,  now  prin- 
cipally occupied  with  the  affairs  of  Holyoake  and  the  two  Adams's,  has 
been  formed  for  the  «  Anti-Persecution  Union." 

A  Public  Account  will  be  rendered,  at  the  end  of  the  quarter,  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  union  when  auditors,  a  committee,  treasurer,  and  sec- 
retary will  be  appointed  by  the  subscribers. 

The  warm  responses  that  have  already  succeeded  our  appeals,  and  the 

™7rnZ?  C°f  ^Utl°nS  1FT  ?ri°US  Parts  0f  the  country^ as  well  as  the 
rnetropol iS,  afford  grounds  for  hope  greatly  exceeding  previous  anticipa- 

1T; 2  fI°T  ^  t0  aCt  as  thou-h  the  success  of  the  great 

and  noble  movement  depended  on  his  individual  exertion,  and  a  speedy 
defeat  of  all  the  mind-restrictive  laws  must  be  the  resuit.  —      " 

e^^^fJ^SZ  is  as  follows  :-The  number  of  collectors  in  London  no. 
exceeds  eignty     we  calculate  on  one  hundred.     Each  has  a  book  •  dated   numbed   «nd 

coUecTj: ^X^g'Sr    m"  "e  SUbSt"Uted  f°r  b0oks  fOT  the  u*  <*  *<»*  »*> 


Subscription  sheets  for  casual  donations  or  subscriptions  are  issued  to  the  liberal  insti- 
tutions or  places  of  resort,  where  they  may  be  advantageously  located.  These  may  be 
obtained  by  known  friends,  or  those  who  can  give  known  references,  by  applyiug  to  the 
Secretary.  Drafts  of  petitions,  and  all  other  information,  furnished  on  application.  Do- 
nations, &c.  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Watson,  St.  Paul's  Alley,  London. 
Returns  will  be  periodically  published  of  the  result  of  the  collections;  no  names  will  be 
printed  of  collectors  or  subscribers  without  permission.  Names  and  addresses  are  requested 
both  in  London  and  the  country  of  either  active  or  passive  friends;  such,  for  instance,  as 
could  collect  or  subscribe;  who  can  advantageously  dispose  of  subscription  sheets  or 
otherwise  assist  the  cause.  It  is  requested  that  all  those  who  still  hold  books  and  sub- 
scriptions for  Mr.  Southwell  will  hand  them  over  to  the  committee.  There  are  arrears 
of  subscriptions  in  Whitechapel,  Loudon,  and  in  Bolton,  Lancashire. 

M.  RYALL,  Secretary. 
THE  RECENT  PROSECUTIONS  FOR  BLASPHEMY, 

AND   INTENDED    ANTI-PERSECUTION    UNION. 

On  Monday  evening,  June  21st,  a  Public  Meeting  took  place  at  the 
Social  Institution,  John-street,  Tottenham- court-road,  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  cases  of  Charles  Southwell, 
now  undergoing  his  sentence  of  twelve  months'  imprisonment  in  Bristol 
gaol,  for  blasphemy  alleged  to  be  contained  in  the  Oracle  of  Reason;  of 
George  Jacob  Holyoake,  present  editor  of  the  same  publication,  now 
under  bond  to  take  his  trial  for  the  same  offence,  said  to  have  been  com- 
mitted at  Cheltenham  ;  and  of  George  Adams  and  Harriet  Adams,  his 
wife,  also  out  on  bail  for  vending  the  same  publication. 

The  business  was  opened  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Defence  Fund  report- 
ing to  the  meeting  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment of  the  above-named  persons,  and  the  course  the  committee  had 
adopted  with  reference  to  them,  He  stated,  in  the  first  place,  that  ttie 
committee  repudiated  any  identity  of  opinion  with  either  the  prosecuted 
parties  or  their  antagonists,  and  took  the  part  they  did,  on  the  broad  and 
easily  defined  ground  of  the  right  of  every  man  to  the  free  expression  cf 
his  opinion,  without  reference  to  the  kind  of  opinion,  or  the  manner  of 
putting  it  forth.  Their  purpose  now  was,  in  the  resolutions  which  they 
had  prepared  for  the  public  approval  and  support,  to  assert,  first  the  general 
principle  ;  next  to  obtain  immediate  pecuniary  assistance  ;  and,  thirdly,  to 
organise  an  association,  which  should  continue  to  assert  and  maintain  the 
rights  of  conscience,  so  long  as  they  were  menaced,  or  in  danger  of  being 
menaced,  by  unjust  power. 

The  first  resolution,  as  follows,  was  moved  by  Mrs.  Martin,  and  car- 
ried unanimously  : — "  That  this  meeting  express  their  strong  disapproba- 
tion of  all  legal  interference  with  the  free  expression  of  opinion,  and  con- 
sidering the  public  neglect,  or  disapproval,  the  only  legitimate  correction 
of  erroneous  doctrines,  do  emphatically  deprecate  the  recent  prosecutions 
for  the  alleged  crime  of  blasphemy,  as  unjust  and  impolitic." 

The  second  resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  Baker,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Blumenpield,  the  talented  author  of  the  «  New  Ecce  Homo,"  whose 
observations  forcibly  recalled  to  his  hearers  the  impassioned  language 
of  that  work,  and  were  received  with  acclamation,  it  was  as  follows  :— - 
"  That  this  meeting  deeply  sympathises  with  the  victims  of  bigotry  and 
intolerance— Charles  Southwell,  George  Jacob  Holyoake,  George  Adams, 
and  Mrs.  Adams— and  resolve  that  a  subscription  shall  be  collected  for 
jdefraying  the  expenses  of  their  defence  and  support.5' 


Mr.  Blum  knfield  spoke  to  tlie  following  effect ;  Friends, — Before  I 
Venture  to  pronounce  a  few  broken  words  on  the  subject  for  which  we  are 
assembled,  I  must  make  you  know  that  I  am  a  foreigner.     It  may  happen 
that  there  be  amongst  us  one  two  or  many  of  those  loyal  and  dutiful  men 
who  are  charged  to  teach  the  people  the  sublime  and  mysterious  sciences, 
of  calling   out  "  Hurrah !    and    Hosea !"  when    they    meet    with    here- 
ditary body-eaters,  or  with  sanctioned  soul-eaters.     It  may  happen,  1  say, 
that  such  loyal  and  dutiful  men  are  amongst  us,  who  would  say  to  me, 
"Sir,  you  are  a  foreigner,  an  exile,  you  ought  not  to  be  here  ;  and  if  you 
are  here,  you  ought  not  to  speak  against  our  gracious  masters,  whose  pro- 
tection you  enjoy."     To  these  dutiful  and  loyal  men  I  would  say  this,  you 
are  a  little  wrong,  my  good  gentlemen,  your  masters  do  by  no  means  pro- 
tect me  ;  if  I  am  allowed  in  England  to  swallow  the  air  for  nothing,  and 
half  a  pound  of  beefsteak  for  fourpence,  which  I  earn  by  my  labour,  I  owe 
my  gratitude  to  the  law  of  hospitality,  which  has  been  made  in  the  name 
of  the  nation,  and  not  to  your  masters.     I  dare  say  I  ought  not  to  be  here  ; 
that  I  ought  not  to  speak  here  !     What,  you  loyal  and  dutiful  men,  do  you 
mean  to  insinuate  that  I  am  a  smuggler  ?     When  I  came  over  from  Calais 
to  London,  you  asked  me  at  the  custom-house  if  I  have  brought  with  me 
French  laces,  French  brandy,  French  eggs  ?     But  you  did  not  put  your 
fingers  into  my  brains  and  into  my  heart,  to  see  whether  I  had  there  con- 
cealed republican  ideas,  and  republican  feelings,  you  did  not  even  ask 
after  such  articles ;  and  now  you  say  I  must  not  go  to  a  democratic  meet- 
ing, as  if  my  words  were  contraband.     That  is  not  fair,  loyal  gentlemen. 
I  will,  however,  abstain  myself  from  speaking,  if  the  people  are  not  in- 
clined to  listen  to  a  foreigner  on  a  subject  that  concerns  every  man  of  the 
world !     People  !     Will  you  allow  me  to  speak  a  word  on  blasphemy  ? 
(Yes,  yes !)     Well,  I  will  speak,  then.     Blasphemy  is  a  compounded  Greek 
word,  and  may  be  translated,  "  the  injured  word  of  god,"  or  "an  insult  to 
god."     Now  what  do  you  think  of  a  god  who  is  sensible  to  an  insult,  from 
one  of  his  poor  creatures  ?     Is  there  a  man  upon  earth  who  can  reconcile 
his  idea  and  feelings  of  the  greatness  and  perfection  of  the  creator  of  myri- 
ads of  worlds  and  beings,  with  the  knowledge  that  the  same  creator  can 
be  offended  like  a  girl  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  her  lover,  not  know- 
ing her  age,  is  so  ungallant  as  to  guess  twenty-five  ?     And  with  all  the 
weakness  and  silliness  of  the  girl,  does  she  not  appear  much  more  justified 
of  feeling  herself  offended  by  the  error  of  her  lover,  than  a  god  ?     The 
lover  sees  the  girl,  but  who  sees  god  ?    God  offended !    Can  such  a  misery- 
able  god  exist  ?     He  does  exist  the  priests  say.     Well,  let  us  believe 
one  moment  on  the  existence  of  such  a  childish  god,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment ;  let  us  even  suppose,  with  our  fat  bible-bankers,  that  man  can  give 
a  black  eye  to  the  fame  of  a  god,  or  give  a  good  kicking  to  his  holy  name, 
but  do  they  not  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  god  is  powerful  ?     That  he 
punishes  himself  the  crimes  or  offences  committed  against  him  ?     Do  they 
not  say  that  god  drowned  the  wicked  contemporaries  of  Noah ;  that  he 
burnt  Sodom  ;  that  he  tempted  poor  Pharaoh  to  sin,  and  punished  him 
afterwards  with  ten  plagues  ?     Do  they  not  say,  that  there  is  no  sin  which 
god  does  not  punish,  or  by  his  vassal  the  devil  ?     Why  does  now  the 
church  assume  the  character  of  her  devilish  god,  or  of  her  divine  devil,  in 
punishing  a  Southwell  and  a  Holyoake  for  blasphemies  ?     Is  there  no  more 
god  or  devil  ?     Does  the  church  think  god  alive  and  doing  well,  why  does 
she  interfere  in  his  business  ?     Is  god  dead  (a  very  bad  thing  for  priests)  ? 


Why  punish  an  imaginary  blasphemy  ?     Are  the  bishops  so  mad  as  to 
torget  all  that  is  due  to  this  great  destroying  god  ?     No,  friends,  they  are 
not  mad  !     There  is  a  secret  in  it.     Listen,  listen  to  me  !     The  pope,  the 
bishops,  the  parsons  are  Atheists!     Atheists?     Do  they  not  point  oat 
with  their  fingers  to  heaven,  and  whisper  in  the  ears  of  men,  that  there  is 
a  god  ?     But  hear  me  !  hear  me !     I  have  told  you  but  half  of  the  secret. 
They  are  pickpockets  !     They  show  with  one  hand,  heaven,  and  with  the 
other  pick  your  pockets!     The  old  and  new  testament,  the  creed,  the 
prayer-book,  are  their  enchanting  keys  to  your  treasures.     There  was  a 
man  in  Switzerland,  Gesler  was  his  name,  his  hat  is  become  famous  in 
the  world.     He  hung  his  hat  on  a  tree,  and  compelled  the  people  to  kneel 
down  to  it.     The  people  did  kneel  before  the  hat,  for  it  belonged  to  their 
tyrant.     Christianity,  my  friends,  is  the  hat  of  the  priests,  which  they  have 
planted  on  the  heights  of  the  world,  and  the  people  do  kneel  down  before 
it,  for  they  fear  the  hell  of  the  priests  !     This,  my  friends,  is  the  great 
secret  of  centuries,  which  in  the  dark  ages  no  tongue  dared  to  reveal !     I 
do  reveal  it,  they  can  burn  me,  if  they  like — and  if  they  can.     After  this 
revrclation  you  know,  my  friends,  why  they  persecute  for  blasphemy.     But 
now  we  may  ask,  what  has  Mi'.  Southwell  and  Mr.  Holyoake  done  to  their 
hat,  as  to  justify  their  persecution?     "Oh,"  the  priests  say,  "they  spat 
upon  it."     They  did  so,  I  admit ;  but  would  it  not  have  been  wiser  for  the 
hat  proprietors  to  wipe  it  silently  clean  again,  without  kicking  up  a  dust 
about  it  ?     Is  it  not  dangerous,  extremely  dangerous,  for  a  thief  to  prose- 
cute a  man  who  called  him  thief?     Are  not  the  priests  fools  in  rendering 
themselves  suspected   to  the  public  mind,    by  their  noisy  proceedings  ? 
No,  they  are  not  fools,  these  poor  devils  are  in  a  great  dilemma ;  they 
float  between  two  dangers,  the  one  greater  than  the  other :  in  short,  the 
people's  head  and  the  people's  stomach,  are  now  this  terrible  Scylla  and 
Charybdis.     They  fear  "the  people's  head,  but  they  fear  more  the  peo- 
ple's stomach.     Do  you  know,  friends,  why  the  poor  Irish  women  smoke  ? 
They  smoke  in  order  to  forget  that  they  are  hungry.     This  the  priests 
know.     They  see  that  the  empty  stomach  of  the  English  people  is  now 
In  an  agitation  which  threatens  most  horribly  their  full  stomachs      The 
people's  stomach  presents  a  frightful  sight   to  them.       It  is  empty,   it 
convulses,  it  burns,  it  agitates  every  muscle  of  the  body,  it  makes  the 
hands  and  feet  to  tremble,  it  throws  in  the  eyes  a  light,  which  leads  to 
the  grave,  it  opens  the  mouth  as  willing  to  swallow  the  universe ;  the 
priests  are  perplexed,  they  tremble,  they  fear  to  be  swallowed    by  the 
people's  stomach,  they  know  not  what  to  do.      They  see  hungry  Irish 
women  smoke,  they  take  the  hint,  and  they  put  quick  in  the  mouth  of 
the  people,  the  burning  pipe  of  blasphemy,  in  order  that  they  may  for- 
get that  they  are    hungry.      Curses  to  them !      Curses '  to    their    god ! 
For  they  give  to  man  the  bible,  and  they  take  away  his  reason;  they 
give  to  man  their  god,  and  they  take  away  his  bread.     Curses  to  them 
all!  curses!!  curses!!!     And  let  us  admire,  henceforth,  that  god  who 
has  given   us   reason  and  bread ;    and  when  such  a   god   will    be  ac- 
knowledged by  man,  then  history  will  be  no  more  an  epitaph  of  nations, 
whom  kings  and  priests   have  murdered    under  the  bloody  banners  of 
their  gospel  and  their  god ! 

The  third  resolution,  moved  by  Mr.  Pollard,  seconded  by  a  gentle- 
man on  the  platform,  stated    "  That    the  meeting  recommend  the  im- 
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mediate  formation  of  an  €  Anti-Persecution  Union/  to  be  superintended 
provisionally  by  the  present  committee,  that  they  report  progress  dur-, 
ing  the  next  quarter,  and  that  a  public  meeting,  convened  especially, 
the  subscribers  present,  be  invited  to  choose  auditors  to  examine  the 
accounts."  Carried  unanimously. — The  Secretary  then  entered  into  an 
explanation  of  the  future  intentions  of  the  committee,  who  would  gladly, 
he  observed,  have  deputed  their  duties,  which  had  been  extremely 
onerous,  to  others ;  but  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  inducing  individuals 
to  act  except  under  the  influence  of  a  well-organised  association,  they 
would  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  get  the  union  into  an  efficient 
acting  order  throughout  the  kingdom,  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten 
days ;  and  had  confident  hopes  of  being  able  to  present  a  most  favour- 
able report  of  improved  public  opinion  and  extensively  enlarged  sup- 
port, by  the  time  it  became  their  duty  to  publish  their  progress. 

The  meeting,  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Dispatch,  Cheltenham  Free 
Press,  and  National  Association  Gazette,  for  their  bold,  able,  and  efficient 
advocacy  of  the  noble  cause  wThich  they  had  met  to  support,  retired.  A 
number  of  volunteers  presented  themselves  to  be  enrolled  as  active  co- 
operators  in  the  forthcoming  struggle. 


Speech  of  Mr.  Holyoake  immediately  preceding  his  arrest. 
Mr.  Holyoake  returned  thanks  to  the  chartists  of  Cheltenham,  tor 
allowing  him  the  use  of  the  room,  and  proposed  a  resolution  denouncing 
the  imprisonment  of  Charles  Southwell  as  impolitic,  unjust  and  im- 
moral.    He  said — I  do  not  remember  my  saying  there  was  no  god.     I 
'did  not  say  that  then,  I  believe.     It  is  perfectly  true  that  it  is  my  opinion, 
I  would  defend  it  before  any  one,  but  not  before  the  police.     Their's  are 
arguments  I  don't  understand,  and  although  their  inferences  are  very 
striking  they  are  not  in  the  category  of  logic.     He  quoted  from  an  article 
by  "  Publicola  "  in  the  Dispatch,  and  agreed  with  the  sentiment  expressed, 
that  "  policeism  is  of  infinitely  more  importance,  as  far  as  the  protection 
of  society  goes,  than  providencism."     He  said — -"It  would  be  putting  me 
on  very  unfair  ground  to  lay  down  the  bible,  and  if  I  doubted  one  word, 
that  a  cold  cell  should  be  my  portion,  and  yet  tell  me  to  search  the 
scriptures  and  determine  for  myself.     It  is  trepanning  me  into  error.     I 
hope  the  day  is  coming  when  no  kind  of  dogma  can  be  uttered  which  shall 
interfere  with  truth  and  justice.     England  has  been  famed  for  her  intelli- 
gence, and  I  would  ask  you  how  you  have  so  become  but  by  free  inquiry  ? 
There  shall  be  no  subject  in  heaven  or  earth,  sacred  or  profane,  that  I  will 
not  attack  or  investigate.     I  care  not  how  it  is  bolstered  up  by  law,  if 
there  is  error,  corruption  and  crime  there,  T  for  one,  will  fyave  the  pleasure 
of  pointing  it  out."     He  quoted  from  a  sermon  by  tbe  |lev.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, in  which  he  asked  "  shall  we  be  ever  free  inquirers  into  everything 
else  but  drivellers  in  religion."     He  continued — * I  have  never  been  ac- 
customed to  vapour  about  liberty,  to  talk  about  truth,  1  have  never  been 
practised  in  speaking  about  justice  without  knowing  what  I  mean  by 
liberty,  truth,  and  justice.     When  I  speak  of  free  inquiry,  I  endeavour  to 
act  upon  it ;  when  1  speak  of  liberty,  I  endeavour  to  obtain  it ;  and  when 
I  speak  of  truth,  I  am  not  afraid  of  any  difficulty  in  searching  it  out. 
How  came  Mr.  Close  and  all  the  myrmidons  belonging  to  him  in  posses- 
sion of  their  religion  but  by  doing  the  very  same  thing  that  I  am  doing—* 
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by  quarrelling  with  the  ipse  divit  of  those  who  went  before  them.  The 
progenitors  of  Mr.  Close  were  burned  at  the  stake,  and  tortured  at  the 
rack  to  gain  the  system  by  which  he  gets  his  living.  What  right  has 
any  man  to  assume  that  he  has  all  truth  ?  Truth  can  only  be  obtained  by 
discussion.  It  is  wide  as  the  universe — eternal  as  the  heavens — and  no 
man  can  get  the  whole  of  it.  When  they  come  to  threaten  me  with  legal 
enactments,  they  have  some  interest,  they  have  some  lock  on  your  liberty. 
Men  do  not  make  themselves  instruments  of  gross  justice  unless  they  have 
something  from  which  to  deter  you.  The  best  interests  of  your  pockets 
have  ever  been  chained  to  the  car  of  religion,  and  as  long  as  it  is  so,  they 
will  prevent  you  approaching  it.  I  have  seen  men  devoting  themselves 
to  justice,  and  the  ministers  of  religion  have  been  foremost  in  frightening 
men  away,  by  calling  them  blasphemers.  I  will  defy  any  one  to  con- 
tradict it.  I  wall  not  only  prove  that  the  different  systems  are  entirely 
wrong,  but  that  it  is  the  most  unfortunate  thing  that  they  ever  existed 
in  any  shape  or  kind.  Charles  Southwell  wrote  eleven  lines  and  a  half 
against  the  bible,  which  he  called  the  Jew-Book,  because  they,  the  Jews, 
wrote  it,  and  it  is  an  affair  of  their  own,  for  this  he  was  sent  to  a  gaol  for 
a  twelvemonth,  and  fined  £100,  which  amounts  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment ;  while  so  many  idle  well-fed  parsons  did  not  endeavour  to  refute 
what  he  wrote."  (He  referred  to  the  writings  of  "  Historicus,' '  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle.)  He  proceeded — "  Now,  mark  you,  with  regard  to 
free  inquiry^  Will  you  grant  that  error  is  useful  ?  He  that  grants  that 
may  shut  up  his  book,  his  eyes,  and  his  ears,  for  you  can  always  go 
wrong  without  trouble.  Truth  then  is  necessary,  but  there  is  no  way  of 
getting  at  it  but  by  discussion.  No  man  can  put  up  a  standard  of  truth. 
To  say  that  the  bible  is  a  standard  ot  truth  is  utterly  idle  and  absurd. 
Nobody  can  prove  it.  Why  did  it  not  teach  those  men  who  went  to  the 
Chronicle  to  come  and  answer  me  ?  If  they  could  not  do  that,  why  did 
not  they  bring  their  employers,  their  big  brothers,  as  the  children  would 
say,  and  if  they  were  not  able,  Mr.  Close  himself,  for  he  is  better  paid 
than  I  am  ?  I  saw  Charles  Southwell  in  prison,  and  so  far  from  it  having 
altered  his  opinions,  he  will  come  out,  to  use  a  phrase  from  the  Jew- Book, 
like  a  giant  refreshed  with  new  wine.  It  Would  be  useful  to  grant  to 
«very  human  being  the  right  to  speak  whatever  seems  to  him  honest  and 
just.  You  might  then  repose  with  safety  on  the  honesty  of  those  who 
speak.  So  long  as  you  punish  men  for  stating  their  honest  sentiments, 
you  bribe  men  to  deceive  you.  One  word  about  the  religion  wTith  which 
I  have  been  charged  of  speaking  against — of  violating.  What  kind  of 
religion  is  that,  or  morality  which  tends  to  make  men  better,  which  comes 
forward  with  policemen  to  hear  every  word  uttered,  and  with  cold  dun- 
geons to  make  me  a  liar  ?  That  is  the  evil  of  religion,  against  which  I 
lift  my  voice,  and  which  I  as  heartily  abhor,  and  more  so  than  I  ever  did 
in  my  life.  WThen  I  was  much  younger,  I  had  the  advantage  of  a  pious 
mother.  I  lisped  the  accents  of  piety ;  I  read ;  I  thought ;  \  prayed.  I 
feel  how  much  valuable  time  I  wasted,  when  I  have  dared  to  dissent  from 
that,  and  if  any  person  should  search  the  scriptures  under  my  directions, 
they  will  be  placed  in  dungeons.  This  has  made  me  execrate  the  name 
of  religion,  and  made  me  regret  that  I  ever  heard  the  name  of  it; 
the  conduct  that  is  being  pursued  towards  me,  will  strengthen  those  sen- 
timents, and  no  punishmeut  will  induce  me  to  recant  those  sentiments. 
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I  look  on  men  as  my  brothers.  I  regard  those  men  who  reported  it,  not 
with  feelings  of  hatred.  I  would  assist  them  if  I  had  the  power,  but  I 
abhor  their  principles.  Those  I  believe  to  be  wrong,  and  1  Ho  them  the 
honour  to  tell  them  so.  The  course  which  these  persons  take  with  regard 
to  religion,  is  not  only  impolitic,  but  it  is  unjust,  and  has  an  immoral 
tendency.  Christianity  will  permit  you  to  be  a  detestable  rascal,  but  it 
won't  permit  you  to  be  an  honest  man  without  giving  you  a  twelvemonth's 
imprisonment  —Cheltenham  Free  Press. 

When  the  meeting  (says  the  Dispatch)  which  was  most  respectably 
attended,  broke  up,  Superintendent  Russel,  ot  the  Cheltenham  Police, 
presented  himself  to  the  lecturer,  with  an  intimation  that  he  was  instructed 
to  arrest  him.  Mr.  Holyoake  desired  to  see  the  magistrates'  warrant 
authorising  the  caption.  The  superintendent  admitted  that  no  warrant 
had  been  issued.  The  lecturer,  however,  agreed  to  accompany  the  officer 
to  the  police-court ;  where  Robert  Capper  and  John  Overbury  Esqrs., 
and  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Newall  were  sitting.  The  prisoner  was  charged  with 
blasphemy.  He  asked  "  whether  persons  might  be  arrested,  and  dragged 
from  their  homes,  without  a  warrant  ?"  Mr.  Capper  instantly  advanced 
the  monstrous  doctrine  that  "  Any  person  in  a  public  assembly  has  a 
right  to  arrest  an  individual  who  speaks  blasphemously. *''  Mr.  Overbury 
added  that  "  he  did  not  care  what  religion  the  prisoner  might  profess  ; 
but  that  no  one  must  be  allowed  to  propagate  doctrines  contrary  to  the 
law."  Thus,  these  worthy  magistrates  were  quite  indifferent  to  the  state 
of  the  prisoner's  mind,  and  only  anxious  to  display  their  petty  despotism. 
They  ordered  him  to  find  bail,  himself  in  £100,  and  two  sureties  in  £50 
each,  to  answer  the  charge  at  the  Sessions.  Bail  was  immediately  ten- 
dered by  twro  respectable  housekeepers.  We  cannot,  however,  dismiss 
this  case  without  a  few  observations.  The  proceeding  of  arresting  a  man 
without  a  warrant,  in  this  instance,  was  entirely  opposed  to  the  common 
practice  of  the  written  law,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
investigation  by  the  secretary  of  the  home  department,  Mr.  Overbury, 
who  cared  nothing  for  the  state  of  the  prisoner's  mind,  and  was  only 
anxious  to  vindicate  the  law,  commenced  the  whole  proceedings  by  viola- 
ting the  law,  in  directing  the  arrest  without  a  warrant.  But  as  the  entire 
case  was  argued  upon  the  <'  common  unwritten  law,"  another  mode  of 
practice  was  required,  as  unconstitutional  and  despotic  as  the  adoption 
of  a  law  "  unwritten,"  and  consequently,  ill-defined.  Again,  even  if  a 
breach  of  the  peace  were  proved  to  have  been  committed,  the  intent  re- 
mained to  be  shown,  and  this  point  was  not  even  touched  upon.  But 
there  was  no  breach  of  the  peace^-no  intent.  The  charge  was  blasphemy — 
an  ill-defined  crime,  which  any  Mussulman,  Hindoo,  or  JewT,  who  hap- 
pens to  reside  in  this  country,  must,  necessarily,  commit  every  day. 
Without  here  entering  into  any  discussion  upon  the  merits  of  sectarian 
opinions,  we  will,  however,  boldly  assert  that  every  man  has  a  right  to 
entertain  and  proclaim  his  own. 

HOLYOAKE'S     TRIAL. 

On  Saturday,  Ans^nst  27,  in  conjunction  with  the  Orac7e,  but  so  as  to  be  separated  and  bound  up  by 
itself,  will  be  published  the  First  Number  of  G.  J.  HOLYOAKE'S  TRIAL,  at  Gloucester,  for  BLAS, 
PHBMY.    Specially  Reported.    Price  Id. 

Printed  by  G.J.  Holyoake,  Office  of  the  "Oracle  of  Reason,"  8,  Holy  well-street,  Strand. 
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DEBATES  IN  PARLIAMENT  ON 
THE  PENDING  PROSECUTION 
FOR  BLASPHEMY. 

"  There  is  a  rabble  amongst  the  gentry  as  well  as  the 
commonalty  ;  a  sort  of  plebeian  heads, whose  fancy 
moves  with  the  same  wheel  as  these ;  men  in  the 
same  level  with  mechanics,  though  their  fortunes 
do  somewhat  gild  their  infirmities,  and  their  purses 
compound  for  their  follies."— Sir  T.  BROWN. 

If  in  this  extract  is  written  "  men  below  the 
level  of  mechanics,"  Sir  T.  Brown  may  be 
supposed  to  be  speaking  of  my  Christian 
friends,  the  Cheltenham  Daniels. 

I  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Mon- 
day night,  July  18,  when  Mr.  Roebuck,  ftie 
member  for  Bath,  asked  the  secretary  for  the 
home  department  for  the  correspondence  rela- 
tive to  the  u  improper  committal  of  a  person 
named  Holyoake,  in  Cheltenham."  Sir  -las. 
Graham  owned  that  M  serious  irregularities 
had  been  committed  by  the  Cheltenham  ma- 
gistrates, and  he  had  expressed  his  opinion 
to  them  to  that  effect."  But  he  declined  to 
furnish  the  correspondence  required,  "  as  legal 
proceedings  might  arise  out  of  what  had  oc- 
curred." Now  if  these  magistrates  could  not 
without M  serious  irregularity  "  administer  the 
law  lying  on  the  table  before  them,  are  they 
not  much  more  likely  to  commit  u  serious  ir- 
regularities **  with  regard  to  the  defence  of 
god,  whom  I  presume  did  not  lie  upon  their 
tables,  at  least  I  did  not  see  him  if  he  did, 
nor  was  he  ob-ervable  anywhere  else  in  the 
office,  unless  the  fiendism  of  Bubb  and  the 
bench  were  evidences  of  his  presence.  Then 
why  not  produce  the  correspondence?  When 
the  servants  of  the  public  convert  a  court  of 
justice  into  an  inquisition,  and  instruct  po- 
licemen to  act  the  part  of  Spanish  familiars 
of  cursed  memory,  to  drag  people  secretly, 
and  without  warrant,  in  the  dead  of  night  to 
loathsome  dungeons,  why  should  parliament, 
who  boasts  the  freedom  and  virtues  of  the 
British  constitution,  refuse  the  public  the 
means  of  correcting  such  atrocious  proceed- 
ings ?  No  answer  can  be  given  but  that  it 
is  the  genius  of  Christianity  so  to  act  when  a 
supine  public  opinion  permits,  and  for  certain 
state  reasons  its  enormities  must  be  winked  at. 

On  the    Thursday  night,    the    Hon.  Mr. 
Craven  Berkeley  rose  in  the  house  on  behalf 
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of  the  magistrates,  with  the  view  of  relieving 
them  from  the  "  imputation  which  the  ex^ 
pression  <  serious  irregularities '  had  cast  upon 
them.'l     He  sought  to  justify  his  attempt  by 
a  sophistical  reference  to  the  2nd  and  3rd  of 
Vic,  the  3rd  sec.  of  which  act,  he  argued,  gave 
the  magistrates  in  petty  sessions  assembled 
no  control  over  the  constables  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties.     Sir  James  Graham  soon  ex- 
posed    this    fallacy   by    asserting   that    his 
"  observations  more  properly  applied  to  the 
capture  of  Holyoake   and   the  unnecessary 
harshness  used  in  his  conveyance  from  the 
magistrates'  office."     Mr.  Berkeley  made  no 
attempt  to  deny  anything,  only  to  shift  the 
blame  to  the  constables.   "He  also  bore  "  his 
testimony  to  the  high  character  for  honor! 
uprightness  ! !  and  JUSTICE  ! !  !  which 
so  eminently  distinguished  the  three  gentle- 
men who  adjudicated  in  my  case."     These 
gentlemen  were  Messrs.  Capper  and  Overbury 
and   the  Rev.  Mr.  Newall ;  whatever   their 
character  was,  I  am  sure  that  now  it  is  any- 
thing but  enviable,  and  Mr.  Berkeley  will 
never  succeed  in  wiping  away  the  stigma 
their  treatment  of  me  has  attached  to  it.     I 
suppose  it  was  honourable  to  send  me  to  gaol 
because  I  did  not,  after  lecturing  on  sincerity 
conclude  with  an  act  of  hypocrisy  ;  and  after 
recommending  truth  round  my  period  with 
lies.      It  was  ztprightness,  peradventure,  to 
receive  evidence  against  me  on  the  belief  of 
the  witnesses,  and  reject  my  bail  because  they 
did  not  do  more  than  believe  concerning  their 
property.     It  was  justice  in  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Newall  to  declare  that  they  could  have  no 
quibbling  in  court,  while  he  was  committing 
me  to  gaol  because  I  did  not  quibble  and  lie 
too,  in  a  lecture  room.     It  was  creditable  in 
them  to  tell  me,  as  Capper  did,  that  I  was 
unfit  to  be  argued  with,  since  I  did  not  en- 
tertain the  crotchety  notion  of  god  they  held. 
Such  a  speech  half  a  century  ago  would  have 
ended  in  my  being  torn  into  pieces  ;  and  had 
the  populace  in  the  court  been  half  as  brutally 
bigotted  as  the  bench,  I  should  have  been  so 
then.     If  these  things,  Mr.  Craven  Berkeley, 
constitute  that  conduct  you  call  honourable, 
upright,  and  just,  you  must  refer  exclusively 
to  the  magistrates  as  Christians,  for  no  con- 
duct could  be  more  disgraceful  to  them  as  men. 
Eyen  the  magistrates  at  the  petcy  sessions, 
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Messrs.  Cooper  and  Jones,  grossly  misrepre- 
sented to  Sir  James  Graham  the  facts  of  a 
memorial  I  addressed  to  him  in  Gloucester 
gaol.  Thus  no  means  have  been  left  untried 
to  prevent  me  obtaining  justice  in  any  way. 

I  dispatched  to  Sir  J.  Graham  corrections  of 
the  misrepresentations  to  him,  and  also  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Cheltenham  Free 
Press,  and  since  its  appearance  the  Examiner, 
a  paper  that  with  peculiar  Christian  kindness 
classed  me  with  Francis,  the  regicide,  has 
admitted  that  if  my  statements  are  true, 
"the  magistrates  greatly  overstepped  their 
duty.''       How  finely  contrasts    with   Bubb, 

II  boobies,"  and  parliamentary  panegyrists  of 
Christian  infamies,  the  decided,  useful,  and 
manly  tone  of  the  Odd  Fellow  : — 

Wo  believe  that  the  persons  who  set  blasphemy- 
prosecutions  going,  receive  a  great  deal  too  much  of 
apology  even  from  those  most  opposed  to  their  ty- 
rannical conduct.  They  pretend  to  be  actimted  by 
disinterested  motives,  and  thus  not  only  get  assist- 
ance, and  sympathy,  and  cash,  from  the  weak-minded 
of  the  believers,  but  also,  from  the  public  generally, 
receive  Chart  sort  of  respectful  consideration  which  is 
awarded  the  conscientious  performers  of  an  action, 
however  vile  that  action  may  in  itself  be  considered. 
And  we  would  like  to  put  an  end  to  this.  We  are 
ambitious  to  hold  up  prosecutors  of  blasphemy  in 
their  true  colors,  as  malignantly  stinging  a  man  be- 
cause he  sympathises  not  with  their  religious  feel- 
tugs,  and  because  he  is  striving  so  to  alter  other  men 
that  they  will  not  sympathise  with  them  either.* 

This  is  precisely  as  it  should  be,  and 
persecutors  ought  be  so  understood  and  esti- 
mated. The  following  remarks  from  the  pen  of 
the  editor,  upon  the  words  which  gave  rise  to 
the  present  prosecution,  breathe  a  healthy 
and  refreshing  moral  tone,  belonging  rather 
to  the  days  of  Eegulus  and  Epaminondas 
than  to  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  saying,  that  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances,  Mr.  Holyoake  (presuming 
his  disbelief  in  a  god  to  be  sincere)  could  not  have 
said  other  than  he  did  say,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  continued  honest.  1 1  is  true,  he  was  not  asked, 
"  Do  you  believe  in  a  god  ?  "  but  a  question  was  put 
to  him  which  assumed  his  belief  in  a  god,  and  had 
he  not  testified  at  once  hia  disbelief,  he  would  have 
sanctioned  the  false  assumption:  and  if  not  a  liar, 
would  have  be  i  at  least  the  permitter  of  a  lie  ;  be- 
tween which  is  no  distinction  recognised  by  anhon- 
o"nrable  man.  In  arguing  thus, we  would  not  express 
any  sympathy  whatever  with  Mr.  Holyoake's  athe- 
ism., we  are  merely  concerned  to  show  that  it  was 
jiot  Mr.  Holyoake's  right  alone,  but  absolutely  his 
JJUTY,  to  say  that  "  he  did  not  believe  in  a  god."  It 
was  bis  dmy,  it"  it  be  the  duly  of  man  to  be  honest; 
he  could  not  have  spoken  otherwise,  unless  he  had 
"  lied  against  his  heart,"'  and  lied  towards  mankind. 

The  odd  fellows,  with  an  organ  breathing 
such  lofty  and  noble  sentiments,  may  consider 
themselves  lucky  fellows.  A  few  lines  in  the 
spirit  of  the  last  extract  are  worth  volumes  of 
that  cold  and  heartless  expediency  now  so 
fashionable.  A  paper  to  which  reference  has 
often  been  made  in  this,  of  much  higher  pre- 
tensions to  moralising  the  world  than  the  Odd 
F'ellow,  does  not,  in  twelve  months  pronounce 
so  cheering  a  eulogy  on  unqualified  truth  as  that 
conveyed  in  the  quotation  made.  G.J.1L 

*  See  Odd  Felloic,  July  23. 
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ARGUMENT  "A  POSTERIORI," 

FOR  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  GOD. 

"  The  lord  hath  made  all  things  for  himself;  even 
the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil." — JEW  BOOK. 

We  are  really  surprised,  not  to  say  shocked , 
at  the  wickedness  of  the  present  age.  Men 
are  actually  found  to  deny  the  existence  of  a 
personal  intelligent  deity.  To  ourselves  there 
is  no  truth  plainer,  and  we  are  inclined  equally 
to  condemn  the  lecturer,  with  two  hundred  feet 
of  diagram  to  prove  it,  and  his  employers  the 
Bishops  of  Chester  and  Norwich,  with  the 
Atheist  himself.  The  very  fact  of  their  em- 
ploying a  man  to  prove  it,  shows  that  they 
themselves  consider  it  a  debateable  point, 
and  perhaps  we  should  not  be  far  wrong  if  we 
were  to  say  that  they  doubt  its  truth  ;  at  any 
rate,  they  either  want  confidence  in  the  power 
or  will  of  god  to  prove  his  own  existence.  If 
god  has  not  the  power  to  prove  his  own  ex- 
istence, the  employment  of  John  Brindley  to 
help  him  is  excusable  ;  if  he  lacks  the  will, 
then  the  work  of  honest  John,  being  opposed 
to  the  will  of  god,  is  the  work  of  the  devil. 

We  should  not  ourselves  have  taken  up  the 
subject,  so  plain  do  we  consider  it,  only  that 
an  oft-repeated  lie  is  at  last  believed  as  true, 
and  men  have  so  long  been  told  that  it  is  a 
difficult  question,  that  they  seldom  bring 
common  sense  to  the  discussion.  We  say  the 
truth  of  the  existence  and  providence  of  god 
is  plain,  even  to  doubt  it  is  to  us  a  mark  of 
idiotcy  !  Look  around  society,  view  its  com- 
plicated arrangements,  try  to  comprehend 
them — we  defy  you  !  You  may  suppose,  if 
you  please,  that  it  was  at  first  simple,  and 
that  the  blunders  of  men  have  brought  it  to 
its  present  anomalous  position  ;  you  may  rea- 
son to  try  to  prove  it,  but  you  have  no  facts, 
and  all  is  suppositious  when  you  have  done. 
You  will  perhaps  tell  us  society  is  not  happy, 
and  point  to  the  different  sects  and  parties  in- 
to which  we  are  divided  ;  you  will  showj  us 
nation  at  war  with  nation,  and  people  quar- 
relling with  people,  as  if  their  nature  were 
made  for  strife  ;  you  may  point  to  the  reign- 
ing monarch,  trembling  for  her  life,  unable  to 
move  abroad  without  fear  of  assassination, 
and  to  the  condemned  culprit  about  to  be  mur- 
dered by  the  law  for  committing  a  murder 
against  the  law ;  to  the  rich  rolling  in  luxury, 
pining  in  idleness,  sloth,  and  disease,  and  to 
the  poor  toiling  for  dirty  water,  under  the 
name  of  soup,  and  to  all  classes  between, 
proving  all  miserable,  and  ask  if  we  can,  see- 
ing all  these  anomalies,  advocate  the  existence 
of  a  god  ?  These  are  the  very  things  to  in- 
stance  for  the  proof ;  for  we  know  that  "  high 
as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth,  so  are 
my  ways  above  your  ways  and  my  thoughts 
above  your  thoughts  ; ''  how  can  we  expect 
to  understand  the  ways  of  god?  If  we  could 
understand  and  appreciate  what  we  call  god's 
ways  and  doings  it  would  amount  to  proof  that 
there  exists  no  being  higher  than  man  ;  it  is 
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sufficient    for   us  to   know  that  "  god  hath 
chosen  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  con- 
found the  wise,   and  the  weak  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  mighty  ;  yea  and  things 
which  are  not  hath  god   chosen  to  bring  to 
nought  the  things  which  are."     "We  can  un- 
derstand what  we  call  goodness  well  enough, 
because  it  is  the  way  of  man,  and  is  consis- 
tent, but  we  cannot  understand  what  we  term 
evil,  because  it  is  of  god,  and  we  know  not  its 
function.     "We  have  no  wish  to  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  evil,  we  know  that  society  is  wicked 
and  miserable,  and  we  kn»w  that  its  arrange- 
ments are  complicated    and    anomalous ;  so 
twisted  and  twined,  that  the  best  of  intellects 
cannot  unravel  the  mystery,   and   this  is  our 
stronghold  for  the  existence  of  deity  ;  that  it 
would  require  the  ingenuity  and  forethought 
of  a  god  to  design,  plan,  execute,  and  keep  in 
existence  such  a  hell  as  we  have  upon  earth  ! 
Man  is  ever  striving  to  improve;  all  his  as- 
pirations are  onward  toward  a  higher  destiny 
which  he  sees  in  prospect  and  wishes  to  fulfil; 
and  this  is  not  the  feelings  of  one  man  alone, 
it  belongs  to  the  race,  it  is  an  attribute  of  the 
whole  family.     How  could  man  produce  what 
he  cannot  understand,   and  how  prevent  the 
realization  of  the  very  thing  he  is  struggling 
to  attain  ?     No  !     Who  seeth  not  "  that  it  is 
not  of  him  that  runneth,  but  god  giveth  the 
victory?"     The  power  of  a  god  alone  could 
prevent  us  from  possessing,   and  yet  we  deny 
his  existence.     If  there  were  no  other  proof, 
we  should  rest  secure  upon  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy,  "  I  will  laugh  at  your  calamities 
and  mock  when  your  fear  cometh  ;"  who  can 
deny  the   fulfilment   of  this  promise;    who, 
when  they  see  men  put  out  of  the  union  bastile 
hy  the  shoulders,  when  they  apply  for  relief; 
and  hear  the  jeer  of  the  overseer — who  does 
not  recognise  the  vice-gerent  of  god,  and  ap- 
preciate his  loud  and  soul-harrowing  laugh  ; 
who  that  knows  of  hundreds  petitioning,  after 
their  bridewell  term  has  expired,  to  be  allowed 
to  remain,  subject  to  all  the  rules  of  the  prison, 
and  they  are  thrust  out ;  who  does  not  recog- 
nise bad  times  as  a  judgment,  and  see  that 
god  mocks  our  fears  P     Can  Atheists  deny  the 
existence  of  god  after  this  ?     If  so,   let  us 
have  their  strong  reasons  ;    if  not,    let  the 
question  rest  for  ever.  W. 

the   "nattonal  association 
gazette  "  &  mr.  holyoake. 

"  It  is  possible  that  Mr.  Holyoake,  as  an  individual' 
is  above  the  narrowness  of  intellect  which  can  see 
no  truth  but  in  its  own  conceptions,  but  the  publi- 
cation with  which  Mr.  Holyoake  is  connected,  and 
from  which  alone  we  formed  our  opinion,  was,  we 
mast  in  candour  s;i  y,  conducted  in  the  most  scur- 
rilous and  one-sided  spirit.  Were  we  to  listen  to 
the  opinions  of  this  Oracle,  we  should  believe  that 
Christianity  had  existed  in  vain,  and  that  it  was 
from  its  origin  a  system  of  the  grossest  falsehood, 
trickery,  and  deceit.  Every  epithet  of  abuse  was 
cast  upon  Christians,  and  the  source  from  which 
ihey  derived  their  faith ;  and  although  we  do  not 
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pretend  to  *ay  that  Mr.  Holyoake  is  ivx|«>n-  <M.- 
lor  this,  he  could  hardly  blame  ua  for  thinking  so, 
before  we  received  his  disclaimer."-    H.A.Ga  ■ 

Souk  few.  weeks  since  the  editor  of  the  above^ 
in  common  with  other  papers,  made  some  re- 
marks «pon  Mr.  11. 's  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment lor  blasphemy;  and  whilst  he  warmly 
deprecated  the  course  pursued,  expressed  it 
as  his  opinion  that  Mr.  Hoi.voakk  was  as 
bigotted  in  his  disbelief  as  his  opponents  «  ere 
in  their  belief.  To  this  Mr.  H.,  in  a  letter  to 
the  editor,  objects;  and  the  above  is  extracted 
from  the  Gazette,  of  July  16,  under  the  head 
of  "  Persecutions  for  opinions." 

The  editor  of  the  Gazette,  it  would  appear, 
formed  his  opinions  of  Mr.  U.  from  certain 
writings  in  the  Oracle,  about,  I  should  pre- 
sume, the  time  of  the  latter's  arrest,  (see  O. 
26,  p  201);  were  it  so,  1  am  the  bigot,  and 
not  G.  J.  H.  Should  1  be  correct  in  my 
surmise,  one  of  two  reasons  would  appear  to 
have  led  to  the  charge  upon  Mr.  H.  instead 
of  upon  the  writer  whose  initials  were  at- 
tached ;  either  the  supposition  that  the  editor 
of  the  Oracle  writes  under  different  initials, 
which  is  saying  but  little  for  his  honesty  ;  or 
that  he  inserts  only  such  opinions  as  square 
with  his  own,  which  is  saying  no  more  lor  his 
liberality.  Neither  supposition,  however, 
would  be  correct.  1  do  not  for  a  moment 
expect  the  editor  of  the  Gazette  reads  or  sees 
the  Oracle  weekly,  or  he  would  have  perceived 
the  notice  inserted  more  than  once,  that  the 
initials  to  all  the  articles  are  the  genuine  ones 
of  the  writers,  as  far  as  the  editor  has  any 
means  of  ascertaining.  Whether  the  cap  be- 
longs to  me  or  not,  I  care  but  little,  it  fits  as 
though  'twere  made  purpostly,  and  1  am 
content  to  wear  it  for  the  present. 

The  Oracle  is  charged  with  being  "  con- 
ducted in  the  most  scurrilous  and  one-suled 
spirit  !  "  What  a  liberal  c:  arge  for  ajuirli- 
zan  papur  !  Is  not  the  Gazette  the  avowed 
and  determined  enemy  of  whig  and  toryj 
whilst  the  Oracle  is  the  enemy  of  every  species 
of  villauy,  whether  political  or  religious  ? 
Will  the  Gazette  fill  its  columns  with  equal 
arguments  for  tory,  whig,  suffrage,  and  char- 
tism ?  No!-  But  the  editor  might  say,  our 
columns  are  open  to  the  discussion  ot  these 
questions  with  our  opponents.  And  who  in- 
formed the  editor  of  the  Gazelle  that  ours 
were  not  equally  open  to  fair  disputants  on 
the  side  of  religion  or  godd.sm  ?  The  indi- 
viduals connected  with  this  paper  are  disbe- 
lievers in  divinity  under  any  form;  either  as 
Jehovah,  Christ,  Brahma,  Veeshnu,  or  Mo- 
hammed, and  are  earnestly  labouring  to  de- 
stroy the  belief  in  others,  from  a  conviction  of 
its  baneful  effects  upon  society.  How  do 
they  do  this  ?  By  combating  the  strongest 
arguments  used  by  believers,  in  a  candid 
spirit,  devoid  ot  shuffling;;  and  this  they  can 
challenge  any  one  to  disprove.  To  say  the 
Oracle  is  one-sided  is  no  good  objection  to  it, 
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since  every  paper  is  one-sided  that  takes  the 
side  of  truth  against  error. 

To  the  charge  of  "  scurrility,"  I  would 
simply  remark  (so  much  has  already  appeared 
in  these  pages  upon  the  subject  of  "  style") 
that  men  generally  write  their  oion  thoughts, 
and  not  other  people's.  The  language  1  used 
expressed  my  feelings,  and  was  not  intended 
to  represent  those  of  the  editor  of  the 
Gazette. 

The  editor  says,  ce  were  we  to  listen  to  the 
opinions  of  this  Oracle,  we  should  believe  that 
Christianity  had  existed  in  vain,  and  that  it 
was  from  its  origin  a  system  of  the  grossest 
falsehood,  trickery,  and  deceit."  My  opinion 
of  Christianity  is,  that  it  is  the  greatest  curse 
ever  inflicted  upon  the  world  ;  and  that  it 
has  retarded  civilisation  in  Europe,  where  it 
has  had  the  most  extended  rule,  and  degra- 
ded and  brutalised  humanity. 

With  fee-faw-fum  and  mummery  beguiled, 
The  Yahoo's  brains  are  addled  when  a  child ; 
And  when  adult,  he  learns  from  s^odly  books, 
The  lord's  best  pleased  when  he  lias  dismal  looks. 
The  Christian's  blessed  book  has  cursed  the  earth, 
And  brought  them  strife  and  war,  instead  of  mirth.* 

If  any  good  can  be  pointed  to  as  legitimately 
resulting  from  the  doctrines  of  Christ — let 
the  editor  of  the  Gazette  show  it.  He  has, 
in  common  with  others,  assumed  that  Chris- 
tianity has  been  beneficial,  that  it  has  not 
"  existed  in  vain,"  let  us  have  the  proof, 
that  we  may  no  longer  remain  in  error. 

I  would  give  the  editor  of  the  Gazette  one 
or  two  reasons  why  I  believe  Christianity  can- 
not be  other  than  a  curse  wherever  acted 
upon,  a  destroyer  of  social  happiness  in 
whatever  community  it  exists.  The  basis  of 
Christianity  is  the  6e//e/that  man  has  fallen, 
degenerated  ;  that  he  was  once  happy  and 
virtuous,  but  that,  disobeying  the  commands 
of  his  creator,  he  sinned,  and  blotched  his  fair 
escutcheon.  Philosophy  discards  the  opinion 
that  man  has  fallen,  contending  that  he  has 
never  risen.  Man  comes  into  existence  in 
ignorance  of  his  own  nature,  and  of  the  ele- 
ments by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  this  ig- 
norance daily  amd  hourly  places  him  in  oppo- 
sition to  those  modes  of  nature's  operations 
which  militate  against  his  happiness  and  the 
welfare  of  his  organisation  ;  and  it  is  only  by 
dearly  bought  experience  he  ai  quires  wisdom, 
practises  virtue,  and  enjoys  comparative  hap- 
piness. Religion  says,  man  is  born  in  sin ; 
philosophy  says,  in  ignorance  ;  but  ignorance 
leads  to  sin  or  immorality,  and  the  terms  sin 
and  ignorance,  with  this  explanation,  are 
convertible.  Man,  then,  in  his  infancy  or 
ignorant  state,  is  continually  led  to  sin  against, 
or  act  in  opposition  to,  his  true  interests. 

In  accordance  with  the  opinions  of  most 
savage,  or  semi  -  savage  people  ( which 
shows  the  benighted  state  of  those  in 
whom     the   idea    originated),    man    could 

*  The  Yahoo,  a  Satirical  Rhapsodv. 
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not   he    reconciled    to   his  offended    maker 
but   by   an  offering    of   blood,  and   to   this 
end  Christ  is  said  to  have   offered   himself  a 
willing  sacrifice;    not  only  to  ransom   man 
from  the  effects  of  the  sins  already  committed, 
but,   by  his   conduct   to  set  an  example  to 
those  who  might  follow,  that  they  might  be 
induced  to  -'  go  aud   sin  no  more."     Now 
then,  whether  we  consider  him  as  a  part  of 
the  godhead,   or  merely  as  a  mau,  specially 
ordained  for  the  mission,  we  have  a  right  to 
assume  that   his   conduct,   to  be   consistent 
with  his  object,  should  be  such  as  to  offer  no 
inducement  to  men  to  do  aught  but  good. 
For  if  a  part  of  the  godhead,  he  should  have 
been  intimately  acquainted  with   the  nature 
of  the  being  he   had  himself  created ;    or  if 
only  an  ambassador,   he  should   have  been 
furnished  with  such  knowledge,  to  insure  his 
success. 

"What  should  be  the  example  or  precepts  of 
one  intimately  acquainted  with  man's  nature, 
to  induce  men  to  do  no  evil  thing  ?  Should  not 
his  conduct  and  his  teachings  be  entirely  de- 
void of  sin  or  evil  ;  should  there  be  the  slight- 
est inducement  offered  to  man  to  do  other  than 
good  ?  Should  not  sin,  in  every  shape  and 
form,  be  held  in  the  deadliest  hate ;  and  virtue, 
pure  and  undefiled,  alone  be  presented  to  his 
anxious  and  longing  gaze  ?  Certainly  ! 
Was  Christ's  conduct  and  teaching  in  accord- 
ance writh  such  a  principle  ?  No  !  There 
may  be  virtues  discoverable  in  the  conduct 
attributed  to  him,  but  his  vices  of  act  and 
precept  far  out  number  them;  and  men,  as 
shown,  ignorant  or  vicious,  followed,  as  a  con- 
sequence, the  evil  in  preference  to  the  good. 
So  many  critics  have  commented  upon  the 
history  of  Jesus,  and  have  so  ably  exposed 
the  absurdity  of  considering  him  as  a  "  great 
moral  reformer,"  that  the  following  sayings 
and  doings  charged  upon  him,  are  merely 
given  as  illustrations  ot  my  opinion,  numbers 
more  remaining  behind. 

First,  then,  I  would  mention  the  cursing  of 
the  fig-tree  (Markxi.  12,  &c.)  for  not  bearing 
fruit  out  of  season.  What  crimes  would  such 
an  example  not  induce  and  sanction.  The 
pet  lamb  was  evidently  in  a, pet — 

Hungry,  perchance  for  want  of  food ! 

Such  a  fellow  now  a-days  would  play  Old 
Harry  with  a  cook  shop,  if  he  happened  to 
arrive  an  hour  before  the  meat  was  up. 

The  sending  the  devils  into  the  pigs,  like- 
wise (Mark  v.  11,  12),  was  anything  but 
creditable  to  him ;  did  this  reforming  Jew 
partake  of  his  countrymen's  prejudice  against 
them?  Why  not  have  sent  them  to  hell,  and 
not  have  caused  the  destruction  of  two  thou- 
sand porkers  ?  We  are  not  told  what  remu- 
neration their  owners  obtained  from  this  just 
man  for  the  wanton  outrage  upon  their  pro- 
perty. Doubtless  the  former  concluded,  from 
the  singularity  of  the  movement,  that  the 
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"devil  was  in  them,"  and  that  damages  from 
such  a  quarter  wore  hopeless. 

*■  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptised  shall 
be  saved,  but  he  who  believeth  not  SHALL 
BE  damned  "  (Mark  xvi.  16).  Thus  mak- 
ing man  accountable  for  his  belief.  A  most 
infernal  doctrine,  propounded  by  an  ignorant 
impostor,  or  he  would  have  known  that  belief 
and  disbelief  is  entirely  independent  of  an  in- 
dividual, and  to  damn  him  for  it  hellish  tyran- 
ny, which  no  man  or  just  god  could  inflict. 
Have  not  bigots  and  ianatics,  ever  since  its 
promulgation  acted  upon  it,  to  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  their  fellows  ?  And  who  shall 
say,  provided  they  believed  in  it,  that  they 
did  wrong  ?  Does  it  not  warrant  the  use  of 
every  means,  even  to  the  taking  of  life  to  in- 
duce men  to  believe,  rather  than  they  shall 
suffer  damnation  •?  The  few  years  they  would 
have  passed  here  will  not  be  noticed  in  eter- 
nity. Christ  has  nowhere  more  clearly  de- 
fined his  mission  than  in  Luke  xii.  49,  51, 
"  I  am  come  to  sendee  upon  the  earth,  and 
what  will  I  if  it  be  already  kmdled  ?  Sup- 
pose ye  that  I  am  come  to  give  peace  on  earth  ? 
I  tell  you  nay,  but  rather  division."  "Who 
can  look  into  the  world  and  say — Christianity 
has  failed  ?  W.  C. 


PUBLTC  INTEGRITY. 

*'It  has  been  said  of  the  celebrated  Andrew  Flet- 
cher that  he  would  have  sacrificed  his  life  to  serve 
his  country,  but  would  not  do  a  base  act  to  save 
her."— Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

An  apologue  of  Herodotus  relates  that  a 
young  man  who  entered  the  great  Egyptian 
temple,  and  rashly  tore  the  veil  from  the 
statue  of  truth,  was  struck  with  amazement 
and  horror,  at  the  hideousnessof  its  features. 
The  moral  of  this  apologue,  or  fable,  seems 
to  be  that  truth,  which  has  been  aptly  de- 
fined, as  the  image  of  things,  should  not  be 
examined  too  closely,  it  being,  except  seen 
through  a  veil,  one  muss  of  horrible  defor- 
mity. This  doctrine  was,  doubtless,  picked 
up  by  Herodotus,  from  the  priests  of  Judea 
and  Egypt.  The  frightfulness  of  unveiled 
truth  has  been  the  practical  principle  of 
priests  and  statesmen  in  all  ages;  it  is  now 
the  practical  principle  of  those  who  govern 
mankind  in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  A 
hazy  idea — an  idea  not  clearly  perceived — 
cannot  be  true.  To  call  such  an  idea,  or  as- 
semblage of  ideas,  truth,  is  an  abuse  of  lan- 
guage, a  misnomer;  falsehood  it  should  be 
called.  Those,  therefore,  who  cover  truth 
with  a  veil,  in  effect,  destroy  it,  or  at  all 
events,  hinder  that  its  features  should  be  seen. 
The  troops  of  deluders  who,  under  various 
names,  have  fattened  upon  human  credu- 
lity, and  abused,  that  they  might  freely  use 
the  human  animal,  were  not  themselves 
startled  or  terrified  by  truth  in  native  uaked- 
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ness,  but  they  were  startled,  they  tvrrn  terri- 
fied lest  the  mob,  the  rabble,  the  swinish  mul- 
titude, the  unwashed  slaves,  should  enjoy  the 
same  sight,  should  revel  in  the  moral  voluptu- 
ousness, which  seeing  things  as  they  art',  never 
fails  to  give  birth  to.  The  fable,  therefore,  was 
eunnindy  (b-vised,  an  admirable  stroke  of 
crooked  wixdom;  as  it  would  he  in  a  man 
who  having  secreted  immense  treasures  in  a 
cave,  should  cause  it  to  be  believed,  the  cave 
was  guarded  by  sphinxes  and  fiery  dragons. 
The  American  Emerson  rightly  says,  that 
the  world  is  their's  who  can  see  through  its 
pretensions;  the  madness,  the  stone-blind 
custom,  we  everywhere  behold,  exists  only 
by  sufferance ;  once  seen  to  he  a  lie,  it 
has  received  the  death  blow.  Philosophers 
do,  and  have  long  since  seen  the  lie,  but  they 
are  the  few  ;  simpletons  are  blind  as  bats, 
stone  -  blinded  by  custom,  maddened  by 
fanaticism  —  and  they  are  the  many.  Is 
it  then  wonderful  that  the  many  should  be 
willing  slaves  to  the  few?  Is  it  at  all  mar- 
vellous that  the  few  should  find  it  more  to 
their  ta.ste — far  more  convenient  to  delude, 
mistify,  and  plunder,  rather  than  enlighten 
or  do  justice  to  the  many  ?  Is  it  surprising 
that  politics  should  be  reduced  to  a  science 
of  villanies,  morals  be  everlastingly  talked 
about  only,  and  religion  be  an  instrument  of 
disgusting  oppression  ?  The  secret  spring  of 
all  this  complicated  machinery  of  villany  is 
not  at  all  remote,  it  is  seen  in  the  obvious 
surface,  every-day-fact,  so  well  stated  by 
Miss  Frances  Wright,  that  society  is  divided 
into  foxes  and  geese,  but  as  the  geese  are  as 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  to  one  of  the 
foxes,  the  foxes  have  a  glorious  time  of  it. 
To  perpetuate  the  fox-and-goose  system,  men 
have  been  systematically  taught  to  hate  the 
truth ;  to  hate  all  those  who  dared  to  teach 
it;  to  persecute  even  unto  death  the  noble 
and  enlightened,  who,  like  the  rash  Egyptian 
youth,  penetrated  delusion's  temple,  and  rent 
the  veil  with  which  artful  priests  had  covered 
the  statue  of  truth.  Why  did  Plato  teach, 
that  "  he  may  lie  who  knows  how  to  do  it 
in  a  suitable  time?"  Why  did  Meander, 
that  "a  lie  is  better  than  a  hurtful  truth  ?" 
Why  Proclus,  that  "  good  is  better  than 
truth  ?  "  Why  did  Maximus  Tyrius  say, 
"  there  is  nothing  decorous  in  truth  but  when 
it  is  profitable?"  Yes — that  sometimes 
truth  is  hurtful,  and  lying  profitable  to  men. 
Why  did  Darius  teach,  that  "  when  telling 
a  lie  will  be  profitable,  let  it  be  told  ?  "  And 
why  did  the  Platonists,  the  Stoics,  nay,  al- 
most all  the  Greek  philosophers,  allow  as 
part  of  their  morality,  that  "  a  wise  man  may 
embrace  a  lie  craftily,  audjor  gain,  but  he 
must  not  embrace  a  falsehood,  through  ig- 
norance, or  assent  to  an  untruth?"  The 
because  for  all  these  whys,  has  been  already 
given.    They  all  admit  of  one  very  brief  and 
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simple  answer,  the  who  few  must  live,  to  live 
safely, comfortably, andhononrably — they  must 
lie.     A  folio  would  not  throw  a  single  ray  of 
light  more  upon  the  matter.     Where  are  the 
philosophers    who    will    tell    an    important 
truth  at  the  expense  of  station,  liberty,  per- 
haps life?      Where  are  the   sages  who  will 
purchase  the  gratification  of  attacking  error 
or    exposing    falsehood    at   such    a    price? 
Small  blame  to  them  if  they  refuse  so  ex- 
pensive, so  unthrifty  a  bargain.     If  one  in 
an  age,  pearl  the  swine,  let  us  not  complain 
of  human  virtue ;  let  us  not  conclude  that 
men  love  lies,  but  rather  that  they  fear  to 
speak  the    truth.      Diogenes  could    not,    in 
broad  day-light,  even  by  the  aid  of  his  lan- 
thorn,  find  one  honest  man.  And  shall  we  be 
mad  enough  to  look  for  honest  men  now,  when 
not  to  lie  is  a  crime  in  law ;   when  wretched 
pettifogging  attorneys  and  bumpkin  nincom- 
poopish  justices  send  thief- catchers  to  pro- 
tect morals,  and   put  down   free   debate,  in 
Mechanics'    Institutions;    when,    as   in    the 
case  of  Mr.  Holyoake,  by  a  conspiracy  of 
such  thick  skulled  scoundrels,  a  man  is  to  be 
dragged  through  the  streets,  catechised,  in- 
sulted, and  fettered  like  a  felon  ;  wheu  I  sa)- 
all  this  is  done,  and  the  foul  outrages  on 
liberty  applauded  by  an   overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  society — is  it  not  absurd  to  look 
for  integrity  in  public  men  ?     Is  it  not  mar- 
vellous that  any  should  be  found  who  ab- 
hor hypocrisy  and  rascality  more  than  they 
fear  physical  torture,  and  the  yell  of  public 
indignation?      When. Francis  Maria,  second 
Duke  of  Rovero,  proposed   to  Sperone  Spe- 
roni,    the   question,   which    was    preferable, 
the  republic  or  the  principality,  the  perfect 
and  not  durable,  or  the  less  perfect  and  not 
so  liable  to  change,   he  replied,  that  our  hap- 
piness is   to  be  measured  by  its  quality,  not 
by  its  duratiou ;    and  that  he   preferred    to 
live  for  one  day  like  a  man,  than  for  a  hun- 
dred yeacs  like  a  brute,   a  stock,  or  a  stone. 
"  This  was  thought,"  says  Lord  Byron,  "and 
called  a  magnificent  answer,  down  to  the  last 
days  of  Italian  servitude,"  and  I  doubt  whe- 
ther in  this  cowardly  slavish  age,  the   most 
cowardly  and  the  most  slavish  would    fail  to 
admire,  though   only  a  few  rash  enthusiasts 
have  consistency  and  courage  enough  to  act 
like   men,   but  are  quite  content   to  eke  out 
life  as   brutes,  stocks,  and  stones.      Societ}^ 
has  no   right  to  expect  integrity  in  public 
men,   if  it  throw  not  over  them   the  broad 
shield  of  its  protection.     As  long  as  men  are 
men    they    will   count    the    cost   of   telling 
truth,  and  the   profit  of  lyiug.     Let  those 
who  love  nobility  of  soul,  give  substantial 
support  to    those    who   display  it ;    let   the 
lovers  of  truth  rally  round   those  who  dare 
proclaim  it,  and  falseheod   with    the  hellish 
train    of  vice  to  which  it  gives  birth,    will 
speedily  be  annihilated.     Poland  was  ever 
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lastingly  disgraced  during  the  last  century 
by  an  act  of  persecution  the  most  cruel  and 
atrocious  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  A  Lithu- 
anian nobleman,  said  to  be  religious  and 
benevolent,  but  sufficiently  intelligent  to  ri- 
dicule the  prevailing  superstitions,  had  in- 
cautiously written  some  marginal  notes  of 
an  atheistical  tendency  in  the  book  of  some 
stupid  German  priest,  "  he  was  tried  (says 
Mr.  Stephens,  in  his  Incidents  of  Travel  in 
Greece,  Turkey,  Russia,  and  Poland)  for 
atheism,  by  a  council  of  bigotted  Catholic 
bishops,  and  found  guilty,  not  only  of  having 
denied  the  existence  of  a  god,  but  the  doc- 
trine of  the  trinity,  and  the  divine  maternity 
of  the  virgin  Mary."  Zaluski,  one  of  the 
villains  concerned  in  the  torments  writes, 
"  the  convict  was  led  to  the  scaffold,  where 
the  executioner,  with  a  red-hot  iron  tore  lis 
tongue  and  his  mouth,  with  which  he  had 
been  cruel  towards  god ;  then  they  burned  his 
hands,  instruments  of  the  abominable  produc- 
tion, at  a  slovy,  fiiv.  The  sacrilegious  paper 
was  thrown  into  the  flame;  himself  last,  that 
monster  of  the  age,  that  dei-cide  was  cast  into 
the  flames  of  expiation,  if  such  a  crime  could 
be  atoned." 

Such   was  the  spirit  of  priestcraft — such 
the  fate  of  those   who    denied  a  god — such 
the  fiendlike  malignity  with  which  the  savage 
Christian  butchers   pursued  all  but  fools  or 
hypocrites  to  the   stake.     Poland   is   fallen, 
aye,  and  deserved   to  fall ;    I  say  advisedly, 
deserved    to  fall.     The    people    so    utterly 
beastialized  by  fanaticism,  as  to  suffer  such 
a  cruel  bloody  act,  or  not  to  raise  en  masse 
and  hurl  down  the  brutal  priestly  thieves  who 
perpetrated  it,  are  fit  to  be  slaves;  fit  to  lick 
the  dust  on  which  tyrants  tread,  and  deserve 
to  wear  the   heaviest   chains    forged  in  the 
furnace  of  despotism  !     Talk  not  to  me  of 
Polish   nationality,    Polish    patriotism,    and 
struggles  with  their  brutal  oppressor  !    Why, 
all  the  collected  crimes  of  the  Russian  Nicho- 
las  would    not   outweigh    this    one  outrage 
against   the  very  principle  of  liberty.     I  lay 
claim  to  be  an  ardent  lover  of  liberty,   but 
would  not  wag  my  finger  for  the  nationality 
and  glory  of  a  people,  who  stood  by  and  saw 
a  fellow-creature's  tongue  torn  from  its  root 
by  red  hot  iron,  his  hands  burnt  before  his 
face,  and  his  body's  remnant  cast  into  flame. 
Nothing  can   ever  wipe  off  this   foul   stain 
from  Poland's  annals,  nothing  obliterate  the 
memory   of  the   most  villanous    transaction 
that  has  for  many  centuries   past    disgraced 
the    character    of  humanity.     If  the  fallen 
glories  of  Poland  were  resuscitated,  if  her 
children   had   a    nationality,    and    Warsaw 
again  become  the  pr/cud   capital  of  a  great 
and  powerful  kingdom,  is  it  likely  her  people 
would  enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty,  would 
they  enjoy  that  liberty  of  liberties — the  liberty 
of  the  mind?     Is  it  probable,  nay  is  it  pos- 
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sible,    that  a  nation   of  priest-ridden   serfs 
would  be  other  than  cheated  and  mocked  by 
the  name,    the  merest   shadow  of   freedom  ? 
Any  despatism  is  better  than  the   despotism 
of  priests,  any  tyranny  far  better  than  sacer- 
dotal tyranny ;    and   the   worst  cruelties   of 
the  monster  Nicholas,   fall  far  short   of  the 
abominable   wickedness   daily    and    hourly 
practised    by  those  fiends  in   human  shape 
who  call  themselves  god's   vice-gerents  upon 
earth.     But  the  question  returns  upon   us 
how  honesty  and  the  practice  of  truth  can 
be  expected   in  such  a  state  of  things — who 
that  saw  the  horrible  sacrifice  above   descri- 
bed,  would    not   studiously   keep    whatever 
forbidden  truth  be  had   to  himself  ?      Who 
in  such  a  country  would  hesitate  to  adopt 
the    hint   of   Fontenelle — and    if   his    hand 
were  full  of  truths,  would  not  keep  it  clenched 
fast,  lest  a  dangerous  oue   should  escape  to 
the  vulgar?     Whatman  of  sense  and  caution 
will  say  there  is  no  god  at  theexpence  of  life 
and  limb-  or  deny  the   immortality  of  the 
soul  with  gallows  or  stake  in  the  distance  F 
The  fable- fed  multitude,  must  be  fable- fed 
still,  and  he  who  would  change  the  character 
of  their  diet,  must  look  for  martyrdom  as  his 
reward.     Some   people  wonder  thnt  such  a 
glorious  genius  as  my  Lord  Bacon  should  not 
have  seen  quite  through  theological  delusions, 
and  the  evil  influence  of  religion.     But  it 
would,  1  think,  be  difficult  to  say  what  Bacon 
did  or  did  not  see ;  none  are  so  blind  as  those 
who  won't  see,  according  to  the  proverb,  and 
Bacon  had  too  many  reasons  of  state  to  see  an  inch 
farther  or  one  whit  clearer  than  it   was  expedient  or 
safe  in  those  times.     Atheism  would  hardly  have 
been  tolerated  in  Elizabeth's  time,  therefore,  like  a 
prudent  philosopher,  Bacon  contented  himself  with 
apologising  for  atheism ;   he  did  not  directly  teach 
it.     Bacon  craved  not  martyrdom,  and  Pope  was  not 
very  wrong  when  he  called  him  the  wisest,  brightest, 
meanest  of  mankind.     Supposing   Bacon  to   have 
been  an  Atheist,  which  I  think  it  would  be  far  from 
difficult  to  prove  by  a  careful  review  of  his  writings, 
what  pos  ;ible  inducement  could  he  have  had  to  pro- 
claim the  truth?    It  was  much  more  convenient  for 
him  to  say,  whatever  he  may  have  thought,  that  a 
little  knowledge  inclineth  a  man  to  atheism,  but  a 
great  deal  bringeth   him  back  to   religion   again, 
rather  than  that  a  little  knowledge  maketh  a  man 
religious,  but  a    great  deal  turneth  hiin   into   an 
Atheist.     The  first  opinion  was   safe,    and  opened 
the  road  to  wealth,  honours,  and  distinction;    the 
second  was  dangerous,   and  would  infallibly  have 
blocked  up  every  road  save  that  which  led  to  a 
prison  avid  to  death.     So  far  from   wondering   that 
Bacon  did  not  declare  for  atheism ,  my  astonishment 
is  great  that  he  should  have  had  the  hardihood  to 
publish  or  breathe  anything  in  its   favour.     James 
the    First  always  recommended    Atheists    to    the 
flames ;  his  predecessor,    Elizabeth,  was   no    less 
rigid  and  wise  a  Protestant  than  the  Solomon  of  the 
west.     She  most  heartily  detested  heresy,  and   it 
may  reasonably  be  concluded  that  an  atheistical 
heresy  would  have  had  few   charms  in  her   eyes. 
Good"  queen  Bess  was  by  no  means  so  fond  of  fire  as 
her  pious  sister  of  red-hot  memory,  in  the  work  of 
extirpating  heretics.     She  likedhanging  better  than 
burning  :    ropes  better  than    fagots.        She_  only 
burned  two  Dutch  Anabaptists,  who,  according  to 
Hollingshead,  "  roared  most  piteously  ."'     She  hung 


her  Protestant  nerves.  I  think,  therefore,  it  will  be 
allowed  by  those  who  reilect  deeply  upon  human 
motives  and  tendencies,  that  what  we  find  in  the 
winks  of  Lord  Bacon  favourable  to  atheism,  may  be 
treasured  as  so  much  of  solid  gold  ;  while  what  he 
wrote  against  it  should  be  looked  Upon  as  suspi- 
cious, a  kind  of  intellectual  dross,  winch  he  suffered 
to  hang  about  aud  disfigure  hirt  philosophy,  lest  it 
should  shine  injuriously,  at  all  events  offensively  to 
the  weak  optics  of  his  generation.  II''  doubtless 
felt  that  in  bis  position  left-handed  was  better  thau 
right-handed  wisdom ;  that  a  He  ira.<  better  than  a 
hurtful  truth ;  that  good  was  better  than  truth ; 
that  when  telling  a  lie  was  profitable  it  might  he 
told;  that  he  might  lie,  who  knew  how  to  do  it,  in 
a  suitable  time ;  that  there  was  nothing  decorous  in 
truth  but  when  it ■  ira.t  profitable,  and  that  the  wise 
might  legitimately  tell  lies  or  abet  liars  for  gain  or 
craft,  though  not  themselves  be  the  dupes  of  either  the 
one  or  the  other. 


HISSING  AN  ATHEIST  ! 

"  A  true  Christian,  that  is,  a  being  regulating  all 
his  thoughts  and  action  upon  the  principle  of '  do 
as  you  would  be  done  by,'  is  scarce!}'  to  be  met 
with." — Monthly  Repository. 

In  accordance  with  an  intimation  in  last  week's 
number,  I  shall  proceed  to  oiler  a  few  remarks  upon 
the  criticisms  of  the  writer,  under  the  above  head, 
which  appeared  in  No.'s  30  and  31.     The  injustice 
and  grossly  indecent  proceedings  which  took  place 
in  the  court  of  law,  as  described,  having  been  se- 
verely descanted  upon  by  the  critic  in  the  Repository, 
and  the  character  of  the  counsellor  Phillips,  very 
properly  exposed  and  contrasted  with  the  despised 
but  amiable  HlBBERT,itis  unnecessary  that  I  should 
occupy  further  space  with  the  matter.     Merely  ob- 
serving, as  I  pass,  that  the  C.  Phillips  spokpn  of, 
and  who  was  publicly  thanked  for  the  help  he  lent 
the  lord,  by  a  guttling  beast  of  an  alderman,  is  the 
same  with  him  who  defended  Cuvoirsier,  for  the 
murder  of  Lord  William  Russell,  and  who,  after 
the  murderer  (from  necessity)  had  divulged  his  cri- 
minality to  him.  endeavoured  to  prove  his  innocence 
from  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence,  intending  to  fix 
the  crime   iijion  the  fellou -servants  of  the  prisoner. 
As  a  paid  advocate,  acknowledged  by  the  law,  he 
had  a  legal  right  to  contend  against  the  inefficiency 
of  the  evidence,  although  lie  knew  from  the  prison- 
er's own  lips  he  was  guilty  ;  for  unless  his  guilt  was 
proved  in  court  by  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution, 
he  was  entitled  to  an  acquittal.     But  to  endeavour 
to  shield  the  real  assassin  at  the  expense  of  the  life 
or  lives  of  innocent  individuals,  was  worthy  of  the 
most  deliberately  cruel,  bloody-minded  demon  that 
ever  existed.     And  yet  this  man  professes  Christi- 
anity, and  is,  moreover,  an  expounder  of  it  as  it  is 
to  be  found  in  the  laws  of  Engknd.     Where  is  the 
holy  fire — which  is  said  to  have  (fescended  from  hea- 
ven —to  devour  such  wretches  ?    Jehovah  would  ap- 
pear to  be  gone  to  sleep,  or  that  his  notions  of  right 
and  wrofig  are  changed. 

So  long  as  the  objections  to  be  taken  to  the  treat- 
ment of  Julian  Hibbert  and  M'PH  ERSON  partook  of  a 
moral  character — so  long  as  they  affected,  though 
perhaps  indirectly,  the  social  happiness  of  the  critic, 
against  whose  peculiar  views,  most  probably, 
there  were  some  illiberal  laws  and  unjust  institu 
tions  existing — so  far  as  the  defence  of  an  Atheist 
from  injustice  would  tend  to  ameliorate  the  critic's 
condition  by  showing  the  absurdity  of  such  conduct 
and  by  bringing  contempt  upon  the  law  (a  sure  way 
of  obtaining  its  repeal),  by  which  he  would  most 
certainly  bebenefitted  ;  for  if  the  Atheist  be  tolerated 
any  thing  short  of  atheism  is  sure  to  be— so  long 
and  so  far,  I  say,  as  these  considerations  went,  so 
far  I  iind  the  critic  in  the  Repository  fair  and  man- 
ly. But  it  is  when  he  enters  upon' the  question  of 
belief  and  disbelief— atheism  and  Christianity— that 
we  find  all  the  hateful,  stupid,  and  contemptible 
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selves.  It  is  then  that  the  writer  takes  the  charac- 
ter of  a  fool  or  a  rogue,  a  puppy  or  a  Bconndrel ;  one 
excessively  ignorant  erf  what  he  is  writing  about, 
cr  who  wilfully  prostitutes  his  knowledge  to  serve 
some  splash  purpose,  and  who,  like  Phillips,  endea- 
vours to  murder  the  Atheist  by  palming  his  own  or 
others  actions  upon  him.  What  mental  moles — 
what  earth- grubbers  must  the  religions  of  all  classes 
he,  to  permit  such  ignorance  or  wilful  perversion  to 
pass  uuscourged — nay,  even  to  love  it  and  hug  it  to 
their  bosom.  The  author  who  should  gravely  bring 
me  his  book  in  support  of  atheism,  written  in  the  spi- 
rit of  the  remarks  of  which  I  speak,  should  see  me 
burn  it  before  his  face — such  a  proceeding  appear- 
ing to  me  the  most  forcible  manner  in  which  1  could 
express  my  disgust. 

To  commence  my  remarks,  the  critic  deprecates 
the  declaration  by  Julian  Hibbert,  that  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  bible,  as  "  A  kind  of  seeking  after 
martyrdom,  a  sort  of  testifying  for  conscience  sake, 
which  teas  quite  uncalled  for  by  the  circumstances, 
and  therefore  it  became  a  ridiculous  bravado."  Now 
mark  this  Christian's  consistency,  and  the  difference 
between  his  morality  and  the  Atheist's.  The  Athe- 
ist knew  that  the  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the 
court  would  be,  if  they  saw  him  kiss  the  book,  that 
he  believed  in  the  sacredness  of  its  contents,  &c, 
whereas  he  did  not ;  and  that  to  go  through  the  ce- 
remony of  oath-taking,  without  staling  his  unbelief, 
would  be  to  create  a  false  impression,  and,  as  re- 
spected himself,  be  telling  a  lie.  For  similar  con- 
duct to  that  which  this  Christian  critic  would  ad- 
vise, and  the  opposite  of  which  he  abuses— the  tes- 
tament declares  Ananias  was  struck  dead.  But 
the  man  is  an  expediency-monger,  and  could  find  an 
apology  for  any  crime  which  suited  his  purpose ;  or 
deprecate  any  adherence  to  principle  which  occa- 
sioned a  sacrifice.  The  testament  says,  "  Lie  not 
at  all ;"  the  Christian  says,  "  Lie  when  it  suits  you," 
and  conduct  based  upon  this  parody  has  been  the 
only  "  practical  Christianity'-  we  have  had  since  its 
reputed  founder  returned  to  glory. 

"  Now,  touching  (says  the  critic)  this  matter  of 
belief  in  a  god,  it  is  clear  that  Julian  Hibbert  spoke 
without  due  reflection.  He  probably  had  been  some- 
what annoyed  in  his  youth  with  the  cant  of  religion 
while  he  saw  through  the  hypocrisy  of  its  professors, 
and  that  gave  him  so  much  distaste  for  the  whole 
thing  that  the  hatred  of  the  one  became  synony- 
mous with  the  hatred  of  the  other ;"  and  he  (the  critic) 
remembers  having  become  disgusted  with  Christi- 
anity through  being  driven  to  church,  being  bored 
with  dull  sermons,  &c,  and  so  sapiently  concludes 
no  one  could  become  an  Atheist  unless  he  had  gone 
through  the  same  drilling.  This  reminds  me  of  the 
curate  of  St.  Paul's,  Bristol  (the  only  parson  who 
did  his  duty  in  the  city),  waiting upoji  SOUTHWELL 
and  me, with  a  view  to  show  us  the  error  of  our  ways. 
After  some  conversation,  he  paid  me  the  compliment 
to  say  he  was  once  like  me — "  an  unbeliever,  a  drun- 
kard, swearer,  and  given  to  lewdness,  but  that  it 
was  from  not  examining  the  holy  scriptures,"  &c. 
I  thanked  him  for  his  good  opinion  of  me,  but  as- 
sured him  my  unbelief  neither  resulted  from  nor  led 
me  to  such  errors,  and  that  I  had  not  become  an 
Atheist  until  after  calm  and  continued  reflection 
upon  circumstances  both  internal  and  external  to 
me,  and  that  the  mere  assertion  in  the  Jew-Book, 
that  there  was  a  god,  would  not  convince  me  nor 
any  man  who  used  his  reason,  if  there  were  no  other 
evidence — and  that  I  had  not  found  any.  Now  I 
should  presume  J.  H.'s  scepticism  resulted  from 
the  same  process.  I  would  not  give  the  snap  of  my 
finger  for  a  man  who  professed  atheism  simply  be- 
cause he  was  disgusted  with  religious  villanies. 
What  Atheist  attempts  to  show  reason  for  disbelief 
in  a  god  from  the  follies  and  knaveries  of  religions 
— except  it  be  the  god  connected  with  any  particular 
religion?  What  has  the  hideous  and  anomalous 
monsters  belonging  to  most  religious  systems  to  do 
with  the  governing  principle,  power,  or  being,  con- 
tended for  by  philosophers  ?  This  latter  is  what  the 
Atheist  loves  to  battle  with.  I  was  never  religious, 
and  have  seen  but  little  of  the  holy  cheat,  but  thai 
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little  is  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  judge  of  the  re- 
mainder; I  have  never  read  an  atheistical  work  in 
my  life,  and  until  I  met  Southwell,  never  knew  a 
man  who  thought  as  1  did— how,  then,  became  1  an 
Atheist,  but  by  reflection  ?  I  saw,  or  imagined  I 
saw  do  necessity  for  a  god,  and  ceased  to  believe  in 
one.    But  it  is  the  old  twaddle,  and  so  1  leave  it. 

W.C, 
(To  be  continued.) 


FROM  THE   "  YAHOO  !  " 

Ye  pious  missionaries,  let  us  know 
How  many  are  converted  where  ye  go  : 
And  whether,  while  ye  in  your  lingo  prate> 
The  holy  ghost  stands  by  ye  to  translate. 
In  your  next  kind  communication  tell  usr 
Whether  the  lord  of  savages  is  'fealous. 
And  whether,  when  ye  treat  them  with  rum-grog. 
They're  not  for  holy  gospel  more  agog  ; 
And  oft  come  after  baptism  rather  melloic, 
Roaring  out,  "  Gor-a-mity ;  damn 'd good fellow '. 
More  grog,  good  massa  parson,  more  baptise." 
Then  aren't  ye  struck  with  horror  and  surprise 
To  hear  them,  when  they're  told  the  lamb  is  god,. 
And  that  their  sins  are  washrd  out  by  his  blood, 
Cry  out,  "  Oh,  Benamuckee,  massa  parson,  fie,, 
Dat  wat  you  preash  be  one  big  god-dam  lie  ; 
For  if  young  litel  gor-a-mity  lamb, 
Den  great  old  gor-a-mity  be  de  rain." 
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SOCIALISM  AND  SOCIAL  POLICY. 

"  Every  now  and  then  we  should  examine  ourselves : 
self- amendment  is  the  offspring  of  self-knowledge. 
But  foreigners  do  not  examine  our  condition  ;  they 
only  glance  at  its  surface.  Why  should  we  print 
volumes  upon  other  countries,  and  be  silent  upon 
our  own?  Why  traverse  the  world,  and  neglect 
the  phenomena  around  us  ?  Wny  should  the 
spirit  of  our  researches  be  a  lynx  in  Africa  and  a 
mole  in  England?  Why,  in  one  word,  should  a 
nation  never  be  criticised  by  a  native?  " 

Montague. 

And  why  in  another  word  should  Socialists 
always  be  criticised  by  others  and  never  by 
themselves  ?  Why  should  we  assume  on  our 
parts  the  possession  of  all  virtue  ?  I  never 
could  see  why,  and  this  is  the  reason  I  have 
more  freely  than  any  other  member  of  the 
Social  body  criticised  the  sayings,  doings, 
professions,  and  pretentions  of  my  friends. 
Not  as  some  have  erroneously  thought,  be- 
cause I  wished  to  quarrel  with  them,  but  be- 
cause of  anxiety  to  render  them  and  myself 
as  perfect  as  possible.  I  have  always  seen 
much  to  amend.  As  Hazlitt  said  of  his 
country,  so  I  say  of  Socialists,  "  If  we  are 
the  paragons  that  some  people  would  make 
us  out,  what  must  the  rest  of  the  world  be  ? 
If  we  monopolise  all  sense  and  virtue  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  we  leave  others  '  poor  in- 
deed '  without  having  a  very  great  supera- 
bundance falling  to  our  share."  In  those 
opinions  and  motives  I  believe  all  persons 
who  have  written  on  Social  policy  in  the 
Oracle  have  partaken. 

But  it  is  seldom  we  are  credited  with  this. 
— A  few  weeks  ago,  a  Mr.  Jonah  John's,  of 
Branch,  A.  1,  sent  me  a  letter  with  the  fol- 
lowing polite  and  confiding  introductory  sen- 
tence :  u  I  send  you  a  lew  close  questions, 
which  I  trust  there  will  be  no  attempt  to 
stifle  or  evade." 

After  this  nattering  and  fascinating  exor- 
dium he  proposes  three  questions.  The  first 
is  so  close,  that  unravell  it  I  cannot.  It  has 
been  shown  to  several  friends  of  Mr.  John's 
way  of  thinking,with  the  hope  of  an  explana- 
tion, but  in  vain,  so  it  must  be  passed  by. 
His  second  question  is,  "  whether  you  ima- 
gine with  W.  C.  that  abusive  statements  of 
Mr.  Owen  and  his  friends  likely  to  increase 
your  circulation  ?  "  It  is  moved  and  seconded 
that  the  thanks  of  myself  and  W.  C.  be  pre- 
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sented  to  Mr.  John's  for  his  complimentary 
inquiry.  Tf  we  abuse  Mr.  Owen  in  the 
hope  of  increasing  our  circulation,  we  shall 
never  abuse  Mr.  John's  with  such  an  expec- 
tation. He  may  rest  perfectly  easy,  and 
write  again,  without  any  alarm,  on  that  point. 
The  third  question,  briefly  is,  "  will  the 
changes  made  by  the  last  congress  meet  your 
views  and  enable  Mr.  Southwell  to  resume 
his  situation  as  a  missionary?  "  Answering 
this  scripturally,  that  is,  the  last  first,  I  can 
say  that  Mr.  Southwell  expressed  to  me  ex- 
travagant joy  at  the  changes  made,  and  the 
near  approximation  to  those  principles  which 
he  has  so  strenuously  advocated  when  it  was 
deemed  speculative  to  dream  of  them,  and 
"  abuse  "  to  urge  them.  As  to  whether  Mr. 
Southwell  can  resume  his  duties  as  a  mission- 
ary, Christianity  can  best  answer,  in  whose 
keeping  he  is. 

For  my  part,  I  partook  in  the  general  joy 
at  the  higher  and  nobler  position  taken  by 
the  central  board.  It  was  glorious  to  hear 
Mr.  Owen  declare,  "  the  day  has  at  length 
arrived  when  the  ivhole  truth  respecting 
man  may  be  declared  to  the  world."  There- 
fore we  need  no  longer  hesitate  in  calculating 
(before  speaking)  whether  the  public  umind 
is  prepared."  It  was  refreshing  for  the  pre- 
sident to  say,  u  we  deem  it  unjust,  impolitic, 
and  erroneous  for  us  to  show  a  contrary  ex- 
ample to  that  we  teach."  Therefore,  we 
shall  take  no  more  oaths— professing  a  re- 
spect for  that  religious  nonsense  in  a  court, 
which  we  explode  on  a  rostrum.  It  was  no- 
ble in  congress  to  eschew  the  name  of  reli- 
gionists and  to  cast  away  from  our  association 
even  the  name  of  that  trumpery  and  horrible 
depravity  which  has  so  pestered  the  wise  and 
oppressed  the  ignorant.  It  was  cheering  to 
read  in  their  Manifesto  that  they  claim  u  as 
a  right,  that  man  shall  not  any  longer  be 
prevented  from  freely  expressing  his  thoughts 
and  feelings."  This  means,  that  when  any 
future  Southwell  shall  arise,  no  northern 
blasts  of  expediency  shall  chill  his  efforts,  that 
no  cold  calculating  eye  shall  see  "faults  on  both 
sides ;  "  when  on  one  side  a  solemn  duty  has 
been  bravely  performed  in  the  very  teeth  of 
danger,  and"  on  the  other  is  rampant  religion 
and  hellish  cruelty.  "When  one  side  demanded 
the  warmest  sympathy,  and  merited 'the  firm- 
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est  support,  and  the  other  the  loudest   and 
deepest  execration.     It  was  a  healthful  sign 
for     the    Manifesto    further    to   say,     that 
"  Socialists  would  endeavour  to  make  evident 
hy  their  lives  and  conduct,    the  incalculable 
value  of  truth  and  nndeuiatiny  consistency  in 
principle."    With  the  knowledge,  means,  and 
appliances  Socialists   can  command,  if  they 
live  up  to  this  declaration,  they  may  become 
the  foremost  party  in  the  state  for  usefulness 
and  public  virtue.    Einally,  it  was  a  pleasing 
omen  that  Lloyd  Jones  should  ingenuously, 
and  with  an  honourable  frankness  confess  his 
dissatisfaction  at  having  taken  an  oath  as  a 
minister   of  religion.      So   many    ingenious 
defences  of  this  act  have  been  presented  both 
for  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Buchanan  that  one 
fancied    their    consciences    were     mace    of 
caoutchouc.     It  was  a  dangerous  thing   to 
say  that  if  policy   did  not   recommend  the 
course    taken  integrity  never  would.      Mr. 
Jones  did  himself  great  honour  by  his  expres- 
sion of  regret,  that  the  affair  took  place,  and 
will  find  his  reward  by  being  as  highly  es- 
teemed for  his  honour  as  he  is  for  his  talents. 
It  is  true  the  same  objection  remains  to 
the    title   of  rational  society,    as   has  been 
urged  to  Oracle  of  Reason,  some  have  a  very 


socratical  dislike  to  the  assumption  of  either 
rationality  or  reason,'  at  present,  and  verily  I 
have  not  much  to  say  in  favour  of  it.  But 
this  trifle  in  relation  to  socialism  is  of  little 
importance  compared  with  the  glorious  ad- 
vances made. 

"With  me  it  is  a  duty  as  sacred  to  applaud 
where  I  can,  as  to  condemn  where  I  should. 
And  hence  will  say,  that  if  any  strictures  of 
mine  are  supposed  to  imply  that  I  entertain 
contempt  for  Socialists,  and  censure  them  in 
unqualified  terms — they  imply  more  than  I 
feel  or  intend. 

It  is  true  in  my  lecture  on  the  "  Spirit  of 
Bonner,"  &c,  I  spoke  in  severe  terms— but 
my  only'sin  was  that  I  assumed  that  Social- 
ists always  acted  on  the  high  principles  laid 
down  by  the  last  congress,  and  if  I  erred  it 
was  in  giving  them  credit  for  too  much,  and 
placing  them  on  higher  ground  than  that  on 
which  they  seemed  content  to  stand.  If,  like 
Aristarchus,  my  critiques  were  free,  it  was 
because  I  thought  with  Pythagoras,  "  that 
they  who  reprove  us  are  greater  than  they 
who  flatter  us  !"  I  reasoned  for  my  friend  as 
I  do  for  myself,  "  He  that  reviles  me,  it 
may  be,  calls  me  a  fool ;  but  he  that  flatters 
me,  if  I  take  not  heed,  will  make  me  one." 
Though  my  freedoms  were  ill  received  by 
some  individuals  in  the  branch  where  I  was 
stationed,  yet  to  the  honour  of  the  central 
board  I  willingly  bear  testimony  their  con- 
duct was  free  from  that  censorship  which 
sectarians. would  quickly  have  manifested. 
For  editing  the  Oracle  not  one  word  of  cen- 
sure has  reached  me  from  them,  and  since 
my  incarceration  in  Gloucester,  they  have 
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freely  offered  to  use  their  influence  in  pro- 
curing me  an  engagement,  should  I  feel  de- 
sirous of  one,  under  the  new  arrangements. 
This  conduct,  contrasted  with  that  I  should 
have  received  from  any  other  body  in  the 
kingdom,  speaks  much  in  favour  of  the  liber- 
ality of  socialism.  I  expected  dismissal 
long  ago— did  not  wish  it — but  should  have 
had  it  from  any  other  party — except  perhaps 
the  original  Chartists. 

I  do  not  think  the  board  free  from  squeam- 
ishness,  but  they  are  before  many  of  the 
branches;  a  little  wholesome  agitation  will 
soon  cure  them  all. 

My  original  faith  in  socialism  is  still  un- 
shaken. When  in  Cheltenham  and  Glouces- 
ter gaols,  the  most  contemptuous  and  scornful 
remarks  made  to  me,  were,  "  You  are  a  So- 
cialist— you  are  an  Owenite."  They  under- 
stood not  the  formidable  position  I  stood  in  as 
an  Atheist.  I  could,  and  it  would  have  been 
prudence  to  have  shrunk  from  the  profession 
of  socialism.  But  though  I  had  reason  to 
expect  that  but  few  Socialists  regarded  with 
sympathy  my  situation,  I  triumphantly  and 
proudly  owned  the  name  and  defended  all 
who  did.  I  shall  do  so  again  upon  rny  trial, 
and  shall  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  giving 
increased  currency  to  their  views.  Socialists 
are  the  only  men  who,  by  their  principles, 
can  agree  to  differ.  The  elements  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  greatness  are  among  them. 
They  are  below  their  fellows  in  many  things, 
but  they  have  germs  which,  when  honestly 
developed,  will  render  them  a  model  for  all. 

Some  charge  me  with  all  the  sentiments 
that  appear  in  this  paper.  But  I  do  not 
approve  of  all.  This  article  will  show  I  do 
not.  But  with  the  right  of  all  to  say  just 
what  they  like,  and  how  they  like,  allowing 
others  the  same  privilege.  I  do  approve 
and  hope  to  defend  the  right  with  the  same 


earnestness,  whether  it  should  be  exercised 
for  my  own  destruction  or  exerted  in  my 
defence. 

Believing  as  a  Socialist,  that  u  truth  only 
can  regenerate  the  world  ''  with  me  it  is  a  first 
duty  to  break  down  all  the  dams  that  obstruct 
its  progress  .whether  put  up  by  friends  or  foes  ; 
to  clear  out  all  channels  in  which  it  runs — 
whoever  may  call  it  inexpedient  to  do  so — 
and  now  and  then  to  practise  what  I  teach. 

G.  J.  H. 


IS  THERE  A  GOD? 

XIX. 

"  The  great  object  of  Berkley,  in  maintaining  his 
system  of  idealism,  was  to  cut  up  by  the  roots  the 
scheme  of  materialism.  '  Matter  (he  tells  us  him- 
self) being  once  expelled  out  of  nature,  drags  with 

it  so  many  sceptical  and  impious  notions 

Without  it  your  Epicureans,  Hobbists,  and  the 
like,  have  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  pretence,  but 
become  the  most  cheap  and  easy  triumph  in  the 
world.' "— Dugald  Stewart,  Diss. First,  En.B. 

It  is  a  startling  fact  that  Berkley  has  not 
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been  answered.     H  is  a  fact,  yet  more  start- 
ling, that  he  cannot,  be  answered.     The   ex- 
istence of  matter  cannot  be  proved.     Reason 
is  inadequate  to  prove,  either  our  own  exist- 
ence, or  the  existence  of  an  external  world. 
Everything  may  be  imaginary ;  at  all  events, 
reason  cannot  prove  the  existence  of  anything. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  know- 
ledge.    We  don't  know  that  we  exist,  we 
believe  it.     We  don't  know  there  is  anything, 
not  ourselves,  we  merely  believe  it.     Des- 
cartes thought  he  proved  his  own  existence 
when   he   said,   cogito,   ergo  sum — I  think, 
therefore  I  am,  or  I  exist.     But  how  did  he 
know  that  he  thought;  how  did  he  prove  it? 
Not  surely  by  mere  assertion,  tor  assertion  is 
neither  reason  nor  proof.     Vivere  cogitare  est, 
says  the  Italian  proverb,  and  it  will  be  agreed 
on  all  sides,  that  to  think  is  to  live,  but  it 
must  also  be  agreed  that  it  is  impossible,  or 
at  least  impracticable,  to  show  by  any  process 
of  reasoning,  either  that  we  ourselves  think, 
or  that  any  body  else  does.     Those,  therefore, 
who  defy  Materialists  to  prove  the  existence 
of  matter,  may  also,  in  their  turn,  be  defied 
to  prove  their  own  existence.     Extravagant 
scepticism  not  only  destroys  materialism  but 
spiritualism  ;    and  calling  for  reason  to  prove 
the  existence  of  matter  gives  birth  to  the  query 
—  by  what  process  of  reasouing  can  you  prove 
the  existence  of  mind  ?     An  appeal  to  con- 
sciousness won't  serve  the  Spiritualist;   for  It 
must  be  allowed  that  a  man  is  no  whit  more 
conscious  of  the  existence  of  what  he  calls  his 
mind,  than  of  his  body  ;  and  no  better  satisfied 
as  to  the  existence  of  his  own  body,  than  he  is 
of  all  other  bodies.     No  man,  living  or  dead 
ever  seriously  doubted  the  existeuce  of  matter. 
I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  Bishop  Berkley, 
with  all  his  anxiety  to  "  expel  matter  put  of 
nature,"  and  thereby  obtain  a  u  cheap  and 
easy  triumph  over  Materialists,''  never  for 
pne  moment  thought  hisdiocess  imaginary,  or 
the  profits  thereof  purely  ideal.      Whatever 
may  have  been  his  closet  speculations,  it  is 
probable,  nay,  it  is  certain,   that  when  he 
stepped  out  into  this  ideal  world,  and  came 
in  contact  with  its  material  interests,  he  was 
speedily   brushed  clean   of  every  vestige  of 
doubt   as   to    the  reality  and    materiality  of 
things.     Hume  says  of  Berkley,  that  r  all 
his  arguments,  tho'  otherwise  intended,   are 
in  reality  merely  sceptical,    which  evidently 
appears  from  this,  that  they  admit  of  no  answer, 
and  produce  no  conviction.     Their  only  effect 
is  to  cause  that  momentary  amazement,  and 
irresolution,  and  confusion,  which  is  the  result 
of  scepticism."     The  same  writer  has  also 
observed,  that   "  there   is  a  more  mitigated 
scepticism,  or  academical  philosophy,  which 
may  be  both  durable  and  useful,   and  which 
may,  in  part,  be  the  result  of  this  Pyrrhonism, 
or  excessive  scepticism,  when  its  undistinguish- 
ed doubts  are  in  some  measure,    corrected  by 
common  sense   and  reflection."       However 
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this  may  be,  whether  our  scepticism  be  ex- 
cessive or  mitigated, whether  we  believe  every- 
thing, nothing,  or  wit.i  weight  and  measure, 
still  it  must  be  allowed  that  the    man   who 
seriously  denies  the  existence  of  matter  must 
have   brains  sadly  addled,   so  sadly    addled 
that  every  oue  of  the  five  senses  must  have 
given  up   the  ghost.     Professor  Porson  de- 
clared of  one  oi'  Southey's  epics,  that  it  would 
be  remembered  when  Homer  and  Virgil  were 
forgotten— but  not  till  then.     What  Porson 
thought  of  Southey's  epic,  has  suggested  to 
me  an  idea,  that  spiritualism   and  idealism 
will  obtain  a  cheap  and  easy  triumph  over 
realism  and   materialism  when  men  cease  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  matter — but  not 
till  then.     Of  course  then   all  disputes,    all 
reasonings  will  be  at  an  end,  for  where  no- 
thing is,  there  can  be  nothing  to  reason  about. 
If  we  only  think  that  we  exist,   if  we  only 
imagine  there  is  an  external  world,  if  matter 
be  purely  ideal  — there  can  be  neither  premises 
nor  conclusions,  principles  nor  practice. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  wild 
opinions  of  Atheists,  but  my  experience  has 
not  furnished  me  with  either  advice  or  opinion 
of  so  "  stark  staring  mad  ''   a  complexion  as 
this  of  Berkley,  to  get  rid  of  matter,  to  thrust, 
or  as  he  expresses  it,  ''expel  it  out  of  nature." 
To  think   nature  inside  out,   would  be  fine 
thinking.      Sir  James   Mackintosh   was   of 
opinion  that,  "  to  reason  without  assenting 
to   the    principles    on    which    reasoning    is 
founded,  is  not  unlike  an  effort  to  feel  with- 
out  nerves,   or  to  move  without  muscles.'* 
No  man  can  be  allowed  to  be  an  opponent 
in  reasoning,  who  does  not  set  out  with  ad- 
mitting all  the  principles,  ivithout  the  admis- 
sion of  which  it  is  impossible  to  reason.  Now, 
1  have  already  allowed  that  human  reason 
is  so  far  at  fault,   that  it  cannot  prove  the 
existence  of  matter;    it  cannot  prove  con- 
sciousness ;  it  literally  and  truly  cannot  prove 
anything,  then  it  is  clear,  there  is  an  end  to 
all  reasoning,  or  rather,  it  can  have  no  com- 
mencement,  unless  the   existence  of  some- 
thing be  taken   for  granted,  or  assumed  as 
indisputably  true,  and  from  that  something 
deducing  all  the  principles  without  the  ad- 
mission of  which  it  is  impossible  to  reason. 
All  this   Berkley  was,    doubtless,    well   ac- 
quainted with,  but  it  is  likejy,  his  desire  to 
'*  cut  up  by  the  roots  the  scheme  of  material- 
ism," was  a  temptation   for  sophistry  and 
nonsense,  not  to  be  resisted.     I  can  appreci- 
ate and  make  due  allowance  for  the  feelings 
of  a  subtle  Christian  disputant,  who  would 
willingly  write  to  get  rid   of  sceptical  and 
impious  notions;  notions  without  which,  he 
truly  says,  "your  Epicureans,  Hobbists,  and 
the  like,  would   not   have   the  shadow  of  a 
pretence,  but  become  the  most  cheap  and 
easy  triumph  in   the  world."     By  expelling 
matter  out  of  nature,  he  of  course  would  not 
be  annoyed,  nor  Christians  led  astray,  by  the 
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assertion  of  materialists,  that  matter  is  every 
thing  and  everything  is  matter.     Instead  of 
assertion,  I  should  rather  call  it  fundamental 
truth  of  Materialists,  but  modesty  is  now  the 
order  of  the  day ;  and  as  Theists  are  growing 
particularly  anti-dogmatic  and  sceptical,  I 
shall  take  a  leaf  out  of  their  new  book,  and 
content  myself  with  calling   assumptive  as- 
sertion, the  grand  truth  that  matter  is  every- 
thing and  everything  is  matter.     Of  course 
'tis  assumptive  assertion,  till  shown  to  be  an 
unshakeable  everlasting  truth   by  facts  and 
reasonings.     Now,  whether  matter  does  or 
does  not  actually  exist,   it  is  certain  that  all 
people,  wise  or  simple,  rich  or  poor,  learned 
or  unlearned,  have  agreed  in  acting  as  though 
it  did.     This  is  because  nature  is  more  than 
principles,    and   common    sense    will    ooze 
through  all  the  slime  of  sophistry.     Action, 
according  to  Hume,   is  the  most  formidable 
enemy  to  excessive  scepticism,  and    I  agree 
with  him.     How  a  man  can  doubt  the  wall 
he   bruises  his  skull   against,  or  the   bullet 
lodged  in  his  bowels,  or  the  creditor  who  taps 
him  on  the  shoulder,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive. 
One  would  like  to  be  outrageously  doubtful 
upon  such  matters,  but  a  piece  of  steel  driven 
in  just  under  the  fifth  rib,  would  have  cured 
even  Berkley  himself  of  his  ideality;   if  not 
effectually,  at  least  till  the  steel  was  removed, 
the  wound  well  healed,  and  the  philosopher 
got  back  to  his  closet  to  amuse  and  bewilder 
his  brains  with  arguments  to  expel  matter 
out  of  nature,  and  prove  distinctly  that  there 
is  nothing  but  nothing  in  the  universe.     Dr. 


kind  of  reasoning  is  to  me  quite  inexplicable. 
A  man  talks  about  what  he  chooses   to   call 
ultimate  atoms,  atoms  or  pieces  of  matter  so 
small,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  their 
smallness.     After  having  made  the  wonderful 
discovery  that  matter  is  inconceivably  small, 
he    most   unaccountably    begins   to  think  a 
small  thing  is  nothing  at  all,    and    pieces  of 
matter  of  whieh  we  see  the   highest  moun- 
tains are  compounded,  wheu  separated  from 
their  companions,  cease  to  exist.     What  can 
be  more  preposterous  than    to   suppose,   be- 
cause matter  escapes  the  sense  it  can  by  any 
possibility  be  annihilated?      We  kuow  that  a 
single  grain  of  musk   will  scent  a  room   for 
twenty  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period, 
will  have  lost  but  little   of  its   weight.     Dr. 
Arnott  himself  states  the  fact,  a  fact  pregnant 
with  instruction,    for  it  is  certain  that  even 
the  little  the  grain  had  lost,  must  have  acted 
upon   every  particle  of  air  of  the  chamber, 
for  more  than  half  an   average    life   time. 
Dr.  Arnott,  however,  though  not  qui'e  cer- 
tain if  "  theie  really  be  matter,"  asserts  its 
indestructibility,     which     is    very    odd,    for 
the   indestructibility  of  matter   implies  the 
existence  of  matter;   and   Baron  D'Holbach 
has  well  observed,    u  It  is  easy  to  pprceive, 
that  that  which  cannot  cease  to  exist,  must  have 
always  been."     When,  therefore,  Dr.  Arnott 
declares  that  "  besides  the  proofs  of  matter's 
indestructibility,  which  seem  conclusive,"  the 
fact  is  established,  that  every  kind  or  portion 
of  matter  obstinately  occupies  some   space, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  matter  from  that 


Arnott  says,  in   his  M  Elements  of  Physics,"     particular  space,  1    do  not  really   see    how 


it  has  been  argued,  that  there  is  so  exceed- 
ingly little  of  really  solid  matter,  even  in  the 
densest  mass,  that  the  whole,  if  the  atoms 
could  be  brought  into  absolute  contact,  might 
be  received  into  a  nutshell."  The  doctor 
coolly  adds,  "  We  have  as  yet  no  meaus  of 
determining  exactly  what  relation  this  idea 
has  to  truth."  The  fact  is,  nothing  is  more 
easy  thau  to  make  random  assertions  of  that 
kind,  and  nothing  more  difficult  than  to 
prove  them.  Those  who  indulge  in  them 
are  always  quite  safe,  they  being  so  utterly 
preposterous  that  no  parties  do  more  than 
stare,  gape,  laugh,  and  wonder  when  their 
ears  are  tickled  by  them. 

As  to  the  remark  thatthereissoexceedingly 
little  of  really  solid  matter,  &.c,  it  is  of  no 
consequence  to  the  argument  of  the  mate- 
rialist, whether  matter  be  solid  or  hollow  ;  the 
hollowest  or  the  thinnest  matter  imaginable 
is  still  matter.  Ether,  which  is  said  to  be 
inconceivably  thin,  is  just  as  much  matter 
as  lead  or  mercury.  Dr.  Arnott  tells  us 
that  "  the  inconceivable  minuteness  of  ulti- 
mate atoms,  has  led  some  inquirers  to  doubt 
whether  there  really  be  matter;  that;  is  to 
say,  whether  what  we  call  substance,  or  mat- 
ter, have  existence  or  not."  1  eoufess  this 
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in  the  face  of  such  facts,   we  can  reasonably 
expel  matter  out  of  nature,    and  furnish  the 
Berkely  partisans  with  the  *'  most  cheap  and 
easy  triumph  in  the  world.''     The   truth    is, 
that  belief  in  a  god    is   quite  irreconcilable 
with   the  existence  of  matter — matter  or  god 
must   give    way;    and    our  surprise   at  the 
learned    bishop's    theory    must    be     greatly 
moderated,   when  we  reflect  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  it.     Nothing  could  be   more  proper 
or   more   natural   than  for   a  churchman  to 
defend  his  god,  even  though  iu  so  doing  he 
should  be  driven  not  merely   to  expel  matter 
out  of  nature,  but  kick  nature  out  of  itself. 
But  I  think   all   sober   minded  readers    will 
agree  with  Baron  D'Holbach,   author  of  the 
"System  of  Nature,''  that  "  the  existence  of 
matter  is  a  fact ;  the  existence  of  motion  is 
another    fact.     Our  visual  organs  point  out 
to  us  matter  with  different  essences,  forming 
a   variety    of    combinations    endowed    with 
various   properties  that  discriminate  them  ; 
that  matter  always  existed  ;  that  it  moves  by 
virtue  of  its  owu  essence;    that  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  is  ascribable  to  the  diver- 
sified motion  of  the   variety   of  matter   she 
contains;  and  which,  like  the  phoenix  is  con- 
tinually regenerating  out  of  its  own  ashes." 
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THEORY  OF  REGULAR  GRADATION, 
xxi. 

Having  concluded  my  analysis  of  the  three 
subdivisions  of  theinvertebrata,  the  mollusca, 
articulata.  and  radiata— -in  which  there  were 
but  few  characteristics  to  determine  their 
most  remote  relationship  to  inan,  the  great 
division  I  am  now  about  to  examine  will  be 
found,  even  in  its  lowest  class,  to  bear  strong- 
Jy  marked  analogies  to  his  peculiar  .structure. 

The  lowest  class  in  this  division  (vertebra}- 
ta)  is  pisces,  or  fishes.  The  bones  of  fishes 
closely  resemble  those  of  animals,  higher  in 
the  organic  scale  in  their  embryotic  state, 
both  in  the  isolated  condition  of  their  se- 
veral centres  of  ossification,  and  intheirsoft, 
cartilaginous  character.  The  human  em- 
bryo originally  consists  almost  exclusively  of 
the  vertebral  column,  so  also  in  fjshes  the 
spine  and  the  head,  which  is  only  an  increased 
development  of  it,  constitute  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  the  skeleton.  The  verte- 
brae in  this  class  are  very  numerous,  and 
varies  greatly  :  in  the  carp  we  find  4J,  turbot 
67,  eel  1 \5r,  and  in  the  shark  207,  The  ver- 
tebral column  is  constructed  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  considerable  length  to  the 
trunk,  and  thus  favour  their  horizontal  mode 
of  progression.  Tq  the  researches  of  Oken, 
Nechel,  Carus,  Blaiuville,  &c,  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  important  fact  that  the  cra- 
nium is  nothing  more  than  a  highly  de- 
veloped portion  qf  the.  vertebral  column. 
The  head  in  the  cartilaginous  fishes  is  very 
simple,  in  many,  as  the  skate,  for  example, 
being  composed  qf  qnp  single  piece;  \n  the 
osseous  qr  hony  tribes,  on  the  contrary,  the 
parts  are  very  numerous,  numbering  eighty 
in  the  head  of  the  perch-  The  os  hvoides 
(situated  \n  man  at  the  root  qf  the  larynx) 
reaches  a  high  degree  of  development,  as  in 
all  water  qreitfhing  yertabrata.  In  fishes, 
fins  supply  the  place  of  extremities;  the  an- 
terior corresponding  to  arms,  and  the  pos- 
terior to  legs;  the  anterior,  or  pectoral,  are 
larger  an.d  more  uniform,  thorn  the  posterior, 
and  commence  their  development  at  an  ear- 
lier period ;  in  which  they  resemble  the  em- 
bryo of  the  higher  classes.  The  anterior  fins 
are  generally  joined,  by  means  of  an  osseoui 
belt  to  the  back  of  the  skull,  formed  behind 
by  the  scapula  (shoulder  blade),,  and  iri  the 
front  by  the  coracaid  bones;  a  humerus 
(bone  of  the  upper  arm),  generally  long  and 
angular,  is  attached  to  these  above,  and' to 
the  radius  and  uhia  (hones  of  the  fore  or 
lower  arm)  below  ;  to  these  succeed  the  car- 
pal bones  (bones  of  the  wrist),  and  the  mem- 
ber is  terminated  by  long  and  numerous 
phalanges,  or  fingers ;  the  metacarpal  bones 
(the  intermediate  bqnes  hetweeu  the  wrist 
and  fingers)  being  absent;  the  long  phalanges 
of  the  feet  are  directly  attached  to  the  pelvic 
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bones,  there  being  rarely  a  trace  of   inter- 
mediate bones  developed. 

In  the  soft,  flexible  skeletons  of  the  carti- 
laginous fishes,  the  ligaments  are  few,  and 
confined  to  the  organs  for  mastication  and 
progressive  motion.  In  the  osseous  fishes 
the  ligaments  of  the  spine  are  white,  fibrous, 
dense,  and  highly  elastic  ;  and  for  the  first 
time  «e  meet  the  contiguous  ends  of  bone 
incrusted  wjth  cartilage.  In  the  vertebrata 
the  muscles  are  generally  of  a  red  colour, 
and  connected  to  the  bone  by  at  least  one 
extremity,  through  the  means  of  a  tendinous 
of  fibrous  structure.  In  fishes  the"  muscular 
fibres,  are  soft,  gelatinous,  and  colourless,  as 
ill  the  invertehrata,  a«d  the  embryos  of  the 
higher  vertebrated  classes;  in  the  salmon, 
however,  they  are  of  a  higher  red,  especially 
about  the  head  ;  and  in  the  lamprey  they 
are  blackish  grey.  The  active  movements 
of  fishes  are  not  subject  to  much  variety; 
their  ascent  or  descent  is  effected  by  the 
compression  or  expansion  of  the  air-bladder, 
and  by  their  pectoral  fins,  whilst  they  are 
impelled  forward  by  the  lateral  motion  of  the 
tail  opposed  by  the  resistance  of  the  water. 
When  the  swimming  bladder  is  absent,  as  in 
the  sole  genus,  or  very  small,  as  in  the  co- 
bitis  fqssilis,  the  animal  either  remains  at 
the  hottom,  or  swims  on  one  side  by  the  ver- 
tical motions  of  the  tail.  The  remora, 
lump  sucker,  and  others  are  provided  with  a 
muscular  disk  in  the  form  of  a  sucker,  by 
which  they  adhere  to  other  fish  or  bodies 
moying  through  the  water;  so  powerful  is 
the  muscular  tail  of  the  salmon,  that  aided 
by  the  gre^t  elasticity  of  its  spine,  it  is  able 
to  mount  over  cataracts  fifteen  feet  high. 
The  shark  is  especially  remarkable  for  speed, 
so  much  so,  that  according  to  a  calculation 
of  Sir  E.  Home,  it  would,  if  not  compelled 
to  rest,  swim  over  the  circumference  of  the 
globe  in  thirty  weeks.'1 

We  no  longer  find  the  nervous  system 
perforated  by  the  alimentary  tract.  Ou  the 
contrary,  it  occupies  a  dorsal  situation,  and 
is  protected  by  an  Osseous  sheath.  In  the 
lowest  Orders  of  fishes,  as  the  lamprey,  and 
the  gastrobranchus,  we  perceive  a  repetition 
of  the' two  nervous  columns  exteuding  along 
the  back,  as  in  the  worm.  This  simple  con- 
dition resembles  the  embryo-state  of  this  sys- 
tem in  the  highest  grades  of  the  vertebrata, 
previous  to  the  development  of  their  extre- 
mities. With  few  exceptions  the  spinal  chord 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  vertebral 
column;  whence,  from  the  great  number  of 
vertebrae,  it  attains  a  very  remarkable  length. 
In  some,  however,  it  is  stated  to  be  very  short, 
forming  a  kind  of  cauda  equina  (from  the 
resemblance  it  has  to  the  tail  of  a  horse,  the 
under  part  of  the  spinal  marrow),  as  in  man. 
It  usually  terminates  in  a  single  thread,  pre- 
senting several  enlargements  throughout  its 
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tract,  which  corresponded  very  accurately 
with  the  number,  magnitude,  and  situation  of 
the  extremities  For  instance,  when  the  an- 
terior members  are  very  large,  as  in  rays  and 
flying-fishes,  the  anterior  enlargements  are 
proportionally  developed  ;  and  where  a  large 
caudal  fin  is  to  be  supplied,  the  chord  pre- 
sents a  sensible  enlargement  posteriorly  where 
the  nerves  join  it.  The  spinal  marrow  here, 
as  in  the  human  foetus,  usually  contains  a 
canal  of  considerable  size.  The  brain  in 
.fishes  does  not  filhthe  cavity  of  the  cranium, 
a  considerable  portion  of  it  being  occupied 
by  the  soft  cellular  tissue  of  the  arachnoid 
(spider-likeness,  a  cobweb -like  membrane, 
one  of  the  coats  of  thy  brain  and  eye).  The 
medulla  oblongata  (continuation  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain)  is  of  great  length,  lobed, 
and  deeply  grooved  above  by  the  calamus 
i-;criptoriiis  (from  its  resemblauce  to  a  writing 
pen). 

Since  vegetable  food  cannot  be  procured 
in  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  ocean,  we 
meet  with  a  short  and  simple  form  of  alimen- 
tary canal  in  fishes.  Vegetable  substances 
might  endanger  their  lives,  by  causing  ah 
evolution  of  gas,  which  would  render  them 
lighter  than  the  water,  and  cause  them  to 
float  upon  the  surface  with  the  belly  upwards, 
by  which  means  they  would  be  drowned. 

The  gills,  which  are  the  only  respiratory 
organs  of  fishes,  are  placed  in  the  course  of 
the  arterial  circulation.  The  venous  blood 
from  all  parts  of  the  body  is  conducted  to  a 
single  auricle  which  propels  \l  into  the  ven- 
tricle, from  which  it  is  brought  by  the  arte- 
rial bulb  to  the  gills,  where  it  is  arterialised, 
and  from  which  it  is  distributed  by  the 
branches  of  the  aorta  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 
The  caudal  vein  of  the  eel  presents  a  con- 
tractile dilatation,  to  which  Dr.  Hall  has  ap- 
plied the  name  of  caudal  heart;  this  doubtless 
assists  in  promoting  the  circulation  iu  the 
caudal  branches  of  the  vena  cava.  Many 
look  npon  the  heart  of  fishes  and  the  artery 
issuing  from  it  as  analogous  to  the  right  heart 
and  pulmonary  artery  of  higher  animals;  but 
it  is  much  more  just  to  consider  the  heart  as 
corresponding  to  the  whole  heart  of  the 
warm-blooded  vertebrata, seeing  that  in  some 
of  the  reptiles  possessing  gills,  the  blood  is 
sent  to  these  organs  through  the  great  syste- 
mic trunk.  In  fact,  the  heart,  in  these  ani- 
mals, acts  at  once  the  part  of  a  pulmonary 
and  a  systemic  heart  in  propelling  the  blood 
not  only  to  the  gills,  but  through  all  parts  of 
the  aortic  system.     (Even.)  W.  C. 
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On  Saturday,  August  20,  in  conjunction  with  the 
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CHRISTIAN  IGNORANCE"  OF  THE 
CONTENTS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 

DearSjr. — I  am  induced  to  write  a  few  remarks 
on  the  above  subject,  because  1  think  I  can  prove 
that  Christians  have  not  read  the  bible  with  atten- 
tion ;  or  that  if  they  have  done  so,  that  ttiey  have 
read  it  with  a  predetermination  to  believe  all  its  con- 
tents, whether  good,  bad,  or  iiulhlerejit.  1  take  it 
there  is  but  little  of  the  iirst,  a  great  deal  of  the 
second,  and  quite  a  surfeit  of  the  "third.  1  select  as 
a  basis  for  my  remarks  the  following  extracts  from 
a  tract  lately  issued  by  the  Halifax  town  mission  , 
entitled  "  Testimonies  Respecting  the  Bible." 

1.  Lord  Bacon. — u  There  never  was  found  in  any 
age  of  the  world,  either  philosophers,  or  sect,  or  law, 
or  discipline,  which  did  so  highly  exalt  the  public 
good,  as  the  Christian  faith." 

2.  John  Seldert. — "  There  is  no  book  upon  which  we 
can  rest  in  a  dying  moment,  but  the  bible." 

3.  John  Miltun. — "  There  are  no  songs  like  those 
of  Zion,  no  orations  equal  to  those  of  the  prophets, 
no  politics  like  those  tne  scriptures  teach.'' 

4.  Sir  Malheic  Rale. — "There  is  no  book  like  the 
bible,  for  excellent  wisdom,  learning,  avid  use.*' 

5.  The  Honourable  Revert  Boyle. — "  It  is  a  match- 
less volume,  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  study  it  to 
much  or  prize  it  to  highly." 

6.  John  Locke. — "  It  has  god  for  its  author,  salva- 
tion for  its  end,  and  truth  without  mixture  of  error 
for  its  matter.  *  *  It  is  all  pure,  all  science,  no- 
thing to  much,  nothing  wanting." 

7.  Sir  William  Janes. — "  I  am  of  opinion  that  the 
volume,  independent  of  its  divine  origin,  contains 
more  sublimity,  purer  morality,  more  important 
history,  and  finer  strains  of  eloquence  than  can  be 
collected  from  all  other  books,  in  whatever  language 
they  may  have  been  written." — "  Reader,  oppose 
these,  the  deliberate  and  disinterested  opinions  of 
some  of  the  greatest  men  that  ever  lived,  to  the 
flippant  sarcasm  of  the  I niidel.  Clasp  the  bible  to 
your  heart,  and  believe  its  holy  truths." 

This  is  certainly  a  tolerable  dose,  as  a  doctor  would 
say,  at  any  rate.  And  what,  after  all,  do  these  au-" 
thorities  amount  to,  simply  this :  others  have  be- 
lieved in  the  bible,  and  so  should  yon ;  an  argument 
which  if  good  in  one  case  is  good  in  another,  and  if 
it  serve  the  purpose  of  one  sect  of  religionists  it  will 
also  serve  the  purpose  of  all .  It  frequently  happens 
that  great  men  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridicu- 
lous almost  without  an  effort,  and  this  is  the  case 
with  the  great  men  whose  opinions  are  quoted  in  the 
above  paragraphs.  That  Lord  Bacon,  a  scientific 
man,  should  express  such  opinions  would  be  well 
calculated  to  excite  our  surprise,  did  we  not  know 
that  man  has  been  made  to  believe  almost  anything 
called  by  the  name  of  religion.  If  "  the  Christian 
faith  exalts  the  public  good"  so  much  as  stated  by 
Bacon,  how  is  it  that  the  Pagans,  Greeks,  and  Ro- 
mans of  ancient  times  threw  Christian  public  spirit 
into  the  shade;  that  their  history  does  so,  every 
student  of  history  must  be-  aware  ;  in  fact,  no  nations 
have  been  so  deficient  of  public  spirit,  a3  those  pro- 
fessing the  Christian  religion ;  in  no  case  is  the 
public  good  so  neglected  as  by  Christians,  except  it 
be  among  the  lowest  hordes  of  savages.  Christian 
sympathies  are  confined  within  the  frozen  circle  of 
their  own  immediate  interests,  "  Do  others,  and  take 
care  you  are  not  done,"  is  the  all-prevailing  princi- 
ple amongst  them.  The  heathen  conversion  socie- 
ties do  not  disprove  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  for 
even  in  these  cases  Christ' an  conduct  has  an  eye  to 
number  one,  in  the  world  to  come:  If  Christians 
were  not  better  than  their  creeds,  the  public  good 
would  be  more  neglected  than  it  is  ;  in  support  of  thi* 
statement  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  doctrine  of  "  trust- 
ing to  providence,"  as  taught  by  our  divines — by  the 
-  self-styled  servants  of  the  most-high  god ;  nor  is  this 
,  doctrine  a  priestly  invention  of  modern  times,  it  i* 
taught  in  the  bible,  more  especially  in  the  last  ten 
verses  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Matthew.  Did  no* 
Matthew  know  that  providence  takes  care  of  those 
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that  take  care  of  themselves,  and  that  those  who 
neglect  themselves  are  neglected  bv  providence  too. 
Divine  providence  in  our  day  U  usually  represented 
with  one  eye,  no  wonder  that  we  get  on  the  blind  side 
ot  it  sometimes.  Had  Christ  intended  tlr.it  his  fol- 
lowers should  have  become  the  reformers  of  hun.au 
society,  the  conservators  of  ita  best  interests,  he 
wouJ  d  not  have  paid  an  unjust  tax  w  ithout  compl  a  in  t 
•as  he  is  reported  to  have  done;  no,  he  would  have 
seized  the  opportunity  of  teaching  the  true,  principles 
of  government,  had  he  been  acquainted  with  them, 
and  would  have  proved  that  government  of  conquest 
was  not  entitled  to  obedience;  that  taxation  without 
representation  was  tyranny.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  Christ  did  not  instruct  his  disciples  in  the  public 
duties  of  life,  nor  have  Christians  ever  been  readv  in 
performing  them  ;  he  is  said  to  have  worked  a  mi- 
racle to  pay  the  tax,  and  I  admit  that  if  people  could 
pay  taxes  m  the  same  easy  way,  thev  would  perhaps 
complain  as  little  as  he  did ;  but  taxes  are  not  paid 
from  the  mouths  of  fishes  in  1842.  Can  a  system 
"  exalt  the  public  good,"  which  teaches  that  the  evils 
existing  in  the  world  cannot  be  removed?  yet  this  ia 
the  case  with  the  orthodox  Christian  system.  While 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin  forms  a  part  and  parcel 
of  the  Christian  system,  it  cannot  promote  the  public 
good,  for  this  doctrine  alone  paralyzes  all  our  efforts 
to  reform  the  world  ;  it  not  only  perpetuates  existing 
evils,  but  adds  to  their  number  and  their  force. 

Number  2  is  easily  disposed  of;  for  if  Selden  did 
not  know  in  his  day  that  Pagans  and  Mohamedans 
died  with  confidence  in  the  truth  of  their  systems,  it 
is  now  known  that  they  do  ;  the  Mohamcdali  rests 
with  as  much  confidence  on  the  koran  in  a  dying 
moment  as  the  Christian  on  the  bible,  and  the  Pagan 
has  more  coniidence,  perhaps,  than  both  together  in 
the  contents  of  his  sacred  books.  Such  paltry  dying- 
bed  arguments  can  prove  the  truth  of  no  religion 
whatever:  if  it  can,  it  establishes  the  truth  ofati, 
and  therefore  proves  too  much  for  the  Christian. 
Besides,  an  individual  at  the  j»int  of  death  is  not  a 
proper  judge  of  right  and  wrong  ;  strength  of  mind 
is  requisite  for  this  judgment,  and  dying  people  have 
not  this  strength  at  command. 

In  authority  no.  3  we  have  Milton  stating  that 
"  there  areno  song.s  like  thoseof  Zion,"  and  in  truth 
we  require  none,  we  should  have  been  better  without 
those  we  have  already.  Take,  as  a  specimen,  the 
10<>th  psalm,  supposed  to  be  written  by  the  man  after 
god's  own  heart,  and  we  shall  iind  that  that  s,ng 
contains  more  malignity  and  evil  wishes  than  ail 
other  songs  put  together.  David,  is  not  content  with 
desiring  the  destruction  of  his  enemies,  his  hate  ex- 
tends even  to  their  innocent  children ;  "  Let  his 
children  be  vagabonds  and  beg  ;  let  them  seek  their 
bread  in  the  desolate  places„'rsays  he,  that  is  to  say, 
let  them  .•  eek  it  where  they  will  not  lind  it.  A  sain 
he  says,  "  Neither  let  there  be  any  to  favour  his  fa- 
ther! ess  chil dren ;"  the  common  feelings  of  huinanit  v 
are  outraged  in  this  '•  song  of  Zion,"  yet,  according 
to  bible  history,  it  was  a  faithful  relies  of  David's 
mind.  Burns  when  he  wrote  "  Holy  Willie's  Prayer," 
must,  surely  have  had  David  and  this  psalm  in  his 
mind  s  eye,  for  a  more  faithful  picture  of  David  could 
not  be  drawn  than  is  contained  in  that  poem— 

At  times  I'm  fash'd  wi'  fleshly  lust,  &c. 

*  *  * 

Lord,  in  the  day  of  vengeance  try  him 
Lord,  visit  them  wha  did  employ  him, 
An'  pass  not  in  thy  mercy  by  ;em 

Nor  hear  their  ptenf  r  ; 
BUT,  FOR  THY  PEOPLE'S  SAKE,  destroy  'em, 

And  dinna  spare. 

The  "  songs  of  Zion  "  contain  a  few  good  things,  a 
great  many  bad  ones,  and  a  tremendous  quantity  of 
nonsense.  Milton,  as  quoted  by  the  tractarians,  says 
**  there  are  no  orations  like  those  of  the  prophets,"  this 
is  quite  true.  SOUTHWELL  has  written  that  these 
orations  are  "  sublime  balderdash  ;"  in  that  sense 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  the  true  one)  there  is  none 
like  them,  for  they  are  not  of  the  slightest  use  to  any  J 
human  being,  actuated  by  intellectual  honesty ;  they  / 
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are  of  service  to  none  but  those  who  live  on  the  cre- 
dulity of  mankind.  "No  politics  like  those  the 
scriptures  tench,"  says  the  author  of  "  Paradise  Lost 
and  Regained."  Paradise  (happiness)  has  indeed 
been  lost  by  the  politics  of  the  bible,  in  Christian 
countries,  nor  will  it  ever  be  gained  orregaiuod  while 
bible  politics  are  respected,  for  they  sanction  everr 
form  of  government,  despotic  or  otherwise,  that  hap- 
pens to  exist  at  the  time,  for  Christ,  Meter,  and  Paul 
advise  submission  to  the  powers  that  be,  without 
qualification  of  any  kind.  J.  (J.  p. 

( To  be  continued.) 


HISSING  AN  ATHEIST! 

(  Concluded. ) 
THE  critic  says,  that  Christianity  was  an  unfovtu- 
nate  religion  tor  erne!  men  to  live  under,  and  that 
they  perverted  its  beautiful  morality  to  vice  What 
were  the  holy  firm  about?  The  "lamb  hadn't  re- 
covered from  the  etiects  of  his  recent  uphill  jo.unev, 
the  ghost  was  asleep,  and  the  old  boy  didn't  care' a 
dump,  I  presume. 

When  great  Jehovah,  struck  with  wonder, 

From  lounging  on  his  sofa  roused,"  * 
Cried,  zounds,  who's  coming  here  to  thump  us? 
Where's  Mike,  with  all  his  angel  host? 
And  whore's  our  son  ?  and  whore's  the  ghost* 
\\  ny  don't  they  draw  up  their  battalions, 
And  come  and  pummel  these  rapscallions? 
We'd  march  ©wrselves  in  style  to  lick  'em. 
But  'twould  degrade  us— so"  we'll  trick  'em*— 
that  is— damn  'em !     Out  ueon  such  trash !     A  god, 
all potrei fa!,  murdering  himself— committing  suicide 
—lrom   a  pretence   that  tie  could  not  make  some 
wretched  «  organisations  "  of  his  own  manufacture 
happy  without ;  sealing  by  his  blood  a  law  for  their 
guidance— and  then  permitting  a  few  of  them  to 
wrest  his  decrees  and  injunctions  to  their  own  data- 
nation  and  to  the  misery  of  the  rest-  the  latter  sq  mid 
being  his  beloved  !     Ah,  ah  !     By  my  beard,  I  can 
never  think  ot  the  Christian  mythology,  but  it  makes 
nif»  merry  or  mad! 

The  critic  proceeds,  "When  Julian  Hibbekt 
professed  his  disbelief  in  a  god,  he  was  UlugicaL" 
this  13  peculiarly  Christian— a  man  may  logical  to 
affirm  his  beliei  in  witches,  &c.  but  not  his  disbelief 
—because  it  is  opposed  to  the  Jew-Book.     P.ut  how 
does  this  critic  prove  J.  H.  to  be  illogical  ?    Hear 
him,  ■"■  Tho  e  who  logicize  in  favour  of  belief,  state 
their  articl  s  very  briefly :  '  Does  the  general  system 
of  the  universe  give  internal  evidence  of  plan  or  no 
plan  ?'    .//"the  answer  be  in  the  affirmative,  then  the 
existence  of  the  plan  must  premise  also  the  existence 
of  a  planner."  "•_  //the  answer  be  in  the  aflirniative,'' 
says  the  critic,  it  would  be  illogical  for  the  party 
giving  such  an  answer  to  state  his  disbelief  in"  a 
planner.     Granted;  but  did  Julian   Hibbert  admit 
the  existence  of  older  or  plan  in  the  universe?— it  is 
not  so  written  !     But  what  f  the  reply  he  in  the  twea- 
t/'ve?  our  critic  has  not  furnished  us  with  the  argu- 
ment'* those  who  logicize  in  favour  of  belief '"  would 
use  then.     The  world  has  been  looking  for  reason 
and  logic  upon  that  point  from  theologians,  untii  it 
has  grown  weary,  and  no  interval  between  this  and 
its  dissolution  is  likely  to  witness  their  production. 
All  that  we  get  is  shuffling,  quibbling,  lieing,  and 
unfair  statements  of  the  question,  like  unto  this  one. 
What  follows,  fully  justifies,  in  my  opinion,  the 
language  I  used  at  the  beginning— that  either  a  pup- 
py or  a  scoundrel  penned  it,  for  its  impudence  is  al- 
most unparalleled  :  "  Most  probably  J  uliau  Hibbert, 
stung  by  the  illibcrality  and  oppressive  nature  of 
those  who  wield  religion  as  an  implement  for  keep- 
ing down  the  poor,  has  been  driven  iu'o  the  net  very 
mathematical  conclusion,  that  tiro  wrongs  make  one 
right.    The  religious  traders  say  to  him,  '  You  shall 
believe,  or  we  will  bait  you  ;'  and  he  replies,  *  I  am. 
bent  therefore  upon  disbelieving,  AND  WILL  DISI5E- 
1*1  EYE  in  spite  of  you  al .'  "     And,  take  notice,  he  is 
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speaking  of  a  learned  and  intelligent  man,  "  a  skil- 
ful Greek  critic  " — putting  into  his  month  language 
never  used  excepting  by  the  moat  ignorant  and  de- 
praved ;  and  into  his  brain  errors  of  the  most  ridicu 
Ions  character. 

But  the  shallowness  or  viciousnes3  of  the  critic's 
mind  is  strikingly  shown  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
following  immediately  succeeding  the  last  quotation, 
"  The  fact  is,  belief  or  disbelief  does  not  seem  in  any 
ttv/y  to  depend  on  the  trill  of  the  individual,  but  on  the 
peculiarity  of  his  mental  organisation,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  believer  to  be  a  much  worse  member  of 
society  than  an  unbeliever."  What  apology  can  be 
offered  for  a  man  who  endeavours  to  injure  an  op- 
ponent, by  attributing  to  him  conduct  which  he  him- 
self declares  no  man  cau  be  guilty  of?  For  belief 
and  disbelief  being  entirely  independent  of  an  indi- 
vidual, and  not  subject  to  control,  how  can  a  man 
believe  or  disbelieve  from  determination  or  obstinacy, 
which  the  critic  would  have  his  readers  believe  Ju- 
lian Hibbert  the  Atheist  did?  W.C. 

PROCLAMATION  ! 

To  the  Inhabitants  of  Cheltenham. 

PftOCLAFMETH  first — That    G'EORGK    JACOB 

Holy/oake  hath  been  wrongfully  imprisoned 
upon  a  charge  of  denying  god  ;  for  no  one 
until  now  hath  clearly  known  of  the  nature 
of  god,  and  that  therefore  he  hath  but  denied 
the  shadows  of  men. 

Proclaimeth  second — That  the  nature  of 
god  is  love,  that  god  is  love,  that  god  is  no 
other  than  love,  for  without  we  love  thought 
we  cannot  think,  aud  without  we  love  life 
we  cannot  live. 

Proclaimeth  third — That  the  denial  of 
love,  as  the  true  god,  is  the  only  blasphemy  : 
that  George  Jacob  Holyoake  hath  not  com- 
mitted that  crime,  and  that  those  who  have 
committed  him  to  prison  wrongfully,  are 
anathematised  with  the  curse  of  pity,  as  in- 
fidels and  as  blasphemers  against  god. 

Proclaimeth  fourth — That  the  refusal  of 
Henry  Fry  to  take  an  oath  after  the  manner 
of  the  old  world,  in  the  case  of  George  Jacob 
Holyoake,  is  worthy  of  all  imitation,  as  it 
declareth  of  the  wish  for  simple  truth  in 
man  of  the  communist  church  of  god. 

Proclaimeth  fifth — That  the  requiring  of 
an  oath  instead  of  an  affirmation  from  a 
man,  is  a  libel  against  his  character,  as  it 
covertly  charges  hi  in  with  being  a  liar,  and 
that  is  a  blasphemy,  through  the  divine 
image,  against  god.  and  is  therefore  anathe- 
matised with  the  curse  of  pity. 

That  the  doctrines  of  communion  are 
being  revealed  to  the  nations,  that  division 
will  cease,  that  unity  will  arise,  and  the  mil- 
lenium  commence  upon  the  earth. 

(Signed)  Goodwyn  Barmby, 
Pontifarch  of  the  Communist  Church. 

Quarter  1,  year  2. 


night  and  day  !  And  what  heavenly  grati- 
fication to  behold  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
animals  upon  two  stumps  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  horses,  they  poor  things  are  not  blest 
with  immortal  souls),  who  are  cutting  one 
another  to  atoms  in  his  holy  name,  with  his 
ambassadors,  the  priests,  for  bottle-holders. 
— Yahoo. 

In  all  civil  societies  men  are  taught  insen- 
sibly to  be  hypocrites  from  their  cradle  ;  no- 
body dares  to  own  that  he  gets  by  public 
calamities,  or  even  by  the  loss  of  private  per- 
sons. The  sexton  would  be  stoned  should 
he  wish  openly  for  the  death  of  parishioners, 
though  everybody  knew  he  had  nothing  else 
•to  live  upon.  (Search  into  Society,  402.) 
May  not  the  same  be  said  of  doctors  and 
physicians,  who  profess  to  be  very  glad  when 
they  meet  their  friends  and  acquaintance  in 
go  d  health  r — Ibid, 
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life  the  works  of  mankind. 

What  delectable  employment  for  a  deity,  to 

be    eternally     watching    such    contemptible 

grubs  in  all  their  silly   and  wicked  actions 
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{^^m  NOTICE.— Copies  of  this  work  sent  by  post 
to  any  parts  where  they  cannot  be  otherwise  ob- 
tained, at  the  rate  of  THREE  for  FOURPENCE- 
Post-office  stamps  for  one  month  or  three,  with 
directions,  addressed  to  the  Editor,  No.  8,  Holy- 
well-street,  Strand,  London,  will  receive  attention. 

NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

W.  H.,  PAINSWICK.  It  is  quite  true  there  is  no 
publication  extant  in  which  such  persons  as  he  can 
be  heard.  It  is  wrong.  All  men  should  be  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  expounding  their  views,  whatever 
they  may  be.  I  have  reason  to  think  the  world  will 
improve  in  this  resp^t  shortly.  G.  J.  H. 

W.C,  LIVERPOOL,  writes  with  regard  to  hia 
statement  on  p.  224  of  the  Oracle,  and  offers  to  for- 
ward the  short-hand  notes  taken,  when  the  words  he 
speaks  of  were  delivered.  He  is  thanked  for  his 
kind  offer  of  assistance,  but  want  of  his  address 
renders  it  of  no  avail.  G.  J.  H. 

Lines  by  a  Young  Atheist,  declined. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

For  the  Defence  of  Messrs.  Soidhwell,  Holyoake,  &c. 

In  consideration  of  the  kindness  shown  by  the  Char- 
tists of  Cheltenham  to  Mr.  Holyoake,  a  few  friends 
of  the  Rational  Society,  Newcastle,  have  subscribed 
and  sent  to  Mr.  H.  12s.  for  the  widow  of  the  mur- 
dered HOLP.ERRY.  It  has  been  forwarded  to  G. 
Julian  Harney  for  that  lady,  by  Mr.  Holyoake. 

Sheffield,    A    Few    Literary    Gentlemen, 

friends  to  the  free  expression  of  opinion  j£\     0 
Birmingham,  Mr.  Wrighton,  per  card     ..05 
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THE  BETTER  TO  BE 
SYSTEM. 


SAFE 


"  G. — Oh,  dear !  Did  yon  leave  off  flesh  altogether  ? 
But,  then,  1  suppose  you  diminished  the  quantity 
little  by  little.  You  must  have  been  very  cautious, 
bo  as  not  to  give  the  body  a  violent  shock. 

"  A. — That,  sir,  is  a  sort  of  mental  and  physical 
tantalism,  which  may  suit  some  minds,  as,  more- 
over, it  enables  them  to  persuade  themselves,  as 
well  as  others,  that  they  are  progressing,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  can,  on  any  pressing  occasion, 
go  quite  back  again,  and  so  have  the  pleasure  of 
again  working  "forward  on  the  bit-by-bit  reform 
plan  ;  but  I  assure  you,  I  gave  up  ilesh  altogether 
at  once,  without  experiencing  any  other  than  the 
most  pleasant  results  from  the  alteration." 

Hxicdthian. 


Is  it  better  to  insult  truth  by  going  tardily 
to  her  lovely  arms  than  to  shock  error  by 
leaving  the  old  wretch  abruptly  ?  We  will 
hear  what  a  correspondent  says.  Mr.  E. 
Search,  from  T  do  not  know  where,  writes 
ingeniously  thus — 

Allow  one  who  thinks  you  wrong  in  your  notions, 
and  your  opponents  wrong  in  the  treatment  of  your 
*'  priests,"  to  point  out  why  he  thinks  you  unwise  in 
the  style  you  adopt  to  expose  what  you  think  wrong 
in  their  opinions  and  practices. 

He  then  advances  a  military  objection  : 
our  "  error  consists  (says  he)  in  storming  in- 
stead of  sapping.  "Were  we  miners  and  sap- 
pers we  should  escape ;  but  as  stormers,  the 
attorney-general  comes  down  upon  us."  I 
can't  help  it  if  he  does.  I  dare  say,  as  Pope 
says,  whatever  is,  is  right,  and  if  it  isn't  I 
can't  turn  "  sapper." 

Moral  mining  and  mental  sapping  I  ob- 
ject to.  Do  not  care  about  mining  a  coal- 
bed  or  sapping  a  sugar-tree,  but  to  mine  and 
sap  my  fellow-men  I  detest.  Policy  may  re- 
commend it,  but  candour  rejects  and  modesty 
shuns  it.  I  like  an  open  foe  and  hate  a  se- 
cret enemy.  I  could  scarcely  endure  the 
man  who  should  trepan  me  even  into  good. 
I  should  think  he  doubted  its  being  good  if  he 
feared  to  show  it  me  openly ;  and  are  not  the 
men  unworthy  of  good  who  cannot  appreciate 
it  unless  they  get  it  by  deception  ?  If  bigo- 
try could  not  permit  me  to  tell  my  thoughts 
openly  I  would  keep  them  back,  not  prejudge 
and  render  them  suspicious  by  attempts  to 
teach  them  secretly.  Men  always  shun  the 
secret  enemy,  and  if  a  man  be  not  an  enemy 
why  assume  the  conduct  of  one  ? 

Besides,  what  would  Socrates  say  to  the 
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plan  ?  Does  it  not  imply  the  assumption  on 
the  part  of  the  miner  and  sapper  of  men's 
principles  that  he  is  right  P  Who  does  not 
hate  the  silent  and  insidious  advances  of  the 
priest,  as  he  instils  the  poison  of  religion  into 
our  social  and  political  institutioss  unseen 
and  unsuspected  ?  Why  should  the  lover  of 
truth  act  the  part  of  a  pious  man  ?  The  mi- 
ner and  sapper  evades  discussion  by  his  se- 
cresy,  and  for  all  he  knows  he  may  be  mining 
and  sapping  error  into  men's  thoughts.  The 
arena  of  iree  discussion  is  the  only  just  place 
in  which  to  put  opinions  forth,  because  there 
only  can  the  wheat  of  truth  be  separated  from 
the  chaff  of  error.  Open  combat  is  the  only 
kind  of  warfare  a  lover  of  truth  can  honour- 
ably engage  in,  as  there  only  is  truth  in  its 
proper  sphere  and  place — before  the  eyes  of 
all  men,  to  win  their  admiration  and  com- 
mand their  respect.  Even  friend  Christ  ob- 
jected to  lights  being  put  under  bushels. 
Next,  says  our  belligerent  logician — 

You  really  say  but  little,  if  anything,  that  Hume, 
Gibbon,  Shaftsbury,  Sir  Wm.  Drummond,  in  his 
"  CEdipus  Judaicus,"  Bnckland,  Lawrence,  Owen, 
and  others  have  not  said  before  you,  without  giving 
their  enemies  the  great  advantage  of  putting  them 
into  their  vice. 

I  do  not  wonder  to  hear  we  say  "  little  or 
nothing  new;''  the  same  has  been  said  of  all 
the  persons  Mr.  Search  mentions,  and  per- 
haps will  of  all  who  follow  them.  And  Mr. 
Search  exemplifies  his  own  remark  so  far, 
since  he  says  nothing  "  new"  of  us. 

But  I  can  point  out  one  difference.  Most 
of  these  men  wrote  dear  blasphemy,  and  we_ 
write  cheap.  They  wrote  for  the  few,  and 
we  write  for  the  many.  But  did  not  Law- 
rence get  into  the  u  vice,"  when  he  published 
his  ignominious  recantation  to  get  out  of  it  r 
and  if  Mr.  Owen  had  acted  on  his  own  precepts 
he  would  have  been  there  long  ago.  Besides, 
none  of  these  men  ever  openly  taught  athe- 
ism, and  certainly  from  what  Mr.  Owen  has 
written  upon  the  subject  he  does  noc  under- 
stand it. 

But  one  need  not  go  further  ;  Mr.  Search 
puts  out  of  the  pale  of  probabilities  all  indi- 
viduality of  thought  and  opinion.  All  men 
cannot  walk  the  world  as  OZdipus  Judaicuses, 
and  it  would  be  sorry  work  if  they  could.  So 
of  the  other  persons  named.  We  have  to 
practice  what  they  taught ;  no  little  under- 
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taking.  Hence  eur  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Attorney-  General  —  god-almighty's  blessed 
defender ! 

Egotism  aside,  it  is  a  compliment  to  be 
supposed  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  great 
and  glorious  men  Mr.  Search  names — more 
than  he  is  doing.  1  guess.  But  these  wor- 
thies did  not  purchase  for  us  the  right  of  free 
discussion.  They  began  the  business.  "We 
are  going  on  with  it.  Will  Mr.  Search  deny 
it  to  be  a  desirable  boon  P  Would  just  say, 
"  miners  and  sappers"  will  never  get  it  be- 
fore the  arch-angel  blows  the  last  trumpet. 

Mr.  S.  further"  says,  "  Mr.  Owen  debates 
and  opposes  systems  and  things  without  le- 
gal annoyance."  Very  well ;  Mr.  Owen 
writes  and  debates  as  he  thinks  fit ;  so  do  I. 
In  this  we  both  agree.  The  difference  is, 
he  is  more  lucky  than  I,  and  I  hope  he  ever 
will  be. 

Finally,  Mr.  Search  says— 

If  Southwell  and  Holyoake  have  done  good  by  de- 
priving their  cause  of  their  own  advocacy  and  put- 
ting their  poor  friends  under  the  necessity  of  assist- 
ing to  support  them,  instead  of  buying,  reading,  and 
circulating  what  they  thought  true  in  their  doctrine 
— show  it. 

Mr.  S.  seems  to  fancy  the  world  at  a  stand- 
still, and  that  nothing  need  be  done  but  read 
old  authors.  I  beg  to  tell  him  the  present  ge- 
neration have  their  work  to,  do  as  well  as 
their  ancestors. 

I  and  Southwell  have  not  deprived  our 
cause  of  our  advocacy ;  Christianity  has  done 
that.  We  merely  did  our  duty,  and  spoke  as 
we  thought ;  the  consequences  to  be  regret- 
ted, came,  we  did  not  go  to  them.  Our 
cause  may  make  much  better  use  ol  our  suf- 
ferings than  it  could  of  our  service,  should  it 
be  disposed.  Our  cases  do  more  to  show  the 
religious  villany  and  oppression  under  which 
men  live  than  all  that  Hume  ever  wrote. 
Buckland  taught,  or  Owen  said.  But  hear 
Mr.  S.  we  "  put  our  poor  friends  under  the 
necessity  of  supporting  us."  We  have  asked 
no  man's  sympathy — begged  no  man's  pence. 
Walking  in  the  plain  path  of  duty  was  our 
only  ambition,  and  the  satisfaction  of  having 
done  so  our  only  expected  reward. 

Beg  leave  to  add,  if  Mr.  Search  estimates 
mental  freedom  by  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  the  privation  of  his  approval  is  not 
hard  to  be  borne.  G.  J.  H. 


THE  LAST  PUSH  FOR  GOD; 

OR,  THE  ASSIZE  TRIAL  AT  GLOUCESTER. 

"  Farewell  hope,  and  with  hope 
Farewell  fear."— Milton. 

I  should  reproach  myself  had  I  enter- 
tained the  shadow  of  hope  in  Christian  jus- 
tice— kindness  is  out  of  the  question.'  In 
equity  1  have  ^indulged  no  faith — it  might 
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certainly  have  been     its  appearauce  now  k 
gone. 

On  Monday,  True  Bills  were  promptly 
found  against  me  and  Adams.  The  lord  is 
good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over 
all  his  works.  We  are  in  a  fair  way  to  de- 
part in  peace  as  our  eyes  are  seeing  his  sal- 
vation. 

A  friend  earnestly  entreats  me  never  to 
forget  for  a  moment  that  twelve  blockheads 
are  to  try  us.  Which  of  course  is  a  very 
pleasing  assurance. 

Conviction  and  imprisonment  I  now  regard 
as  much  more  certain  than  the  coming  of 
Christ,  unless  be  may  be  supposed  to  come  in 
the  verdict,  where  at  least  his  influence  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  seen. 

The  hon.  Thomas  Erskine  is  the  judge  in 
our  case.  His  bearing  iieems  urbane,  but  I  am 
told  his  temper  is  irritable.  His  charge  to  the 
jury  was  the  most  curious  specimen  of  the  silly 
and  the  sensible  it  has  been  my  lot  to  hear. 
There  is  little  doubt,  but  that  Christianity 
will  exalt  the  cruel  above  both  in  his  sen- 
tences upon  us. 

I  applied  to  the  judge  for  a  copy  of  my 
indictment,  and  after  some  discussion  it  was 
ordered.  I  thanked  him  for  the  kindness, 
but  found  out,  ultimately,  that  I  had  been 
thanking  him  for  ordering  me  to  pay  8s.  6d. 
(that  sum  being  demanded  when  I  applied 
for  the  copy).  The  favor,  however,  I  de- 
clined, having  received  so  many  of  them  at 
the  sessions.  The  result  was  I  had  no  copy 
of  my  indictment  after  all. 

The  hon.  Grantley  Berkeley  was  foreman 
of  the  grand  jury,  which,  when  I  saw,  saved 
me  much  speculation  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
bills  to  be  returned  against  me,  he  being  bro- 
ther to  Craven  Berkeley,  who  endeavoured 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  justify  the  Chel- 
tenham magistrates  from  the  charge  of  *'  se- 
rious irregularities"  in  their  proceedings 
against  me ;  and  as  Sir  James  Graham,  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Mason,  contended  that  how- 
ever illegal  was  the  conduct  of  Beman,  the 
constable,  in  his  treatment  of  him,  all  was 
justified,  right,  proper,  and  fair,  since  the 
jury  had  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  against 
Mr.  Mason.  So  I  expect  it  is  only  neces- 
sary for  a  jury  to  find  me  guilty  in  order  to 
justify  every  illegality  the  magistrates  have 
committed  in  my  case.  It  opens  a  fine  pros- 
pect for  me,  and  is  a  doctrine  which  much 
elevates  my  estimation  of  the  daily  improving 
liberties  of  Englishmen. 

The  judge  assured  me  my  trial  could  not 
come  on  this  week— but  has  just  sent  me  a 
notice  that  it  will  take  place  to-morrow  mor- 
ning (Saturday),  the  reasons  for  which  he 
has  uot  informed  me.  G.  J.  H. 

Gloucester,  Aug.  12,  1842. 
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IS  THERE  A  GOD  ? 
xx. 

An  article  of  mine  on  the  god  question,  that 
appeared  in  your  paper  of  the  23rd  ult.,  has 
drawn  forth  a  sharp  rebuke  from  Mr.  Mack- 
intosh. T  am  glad  of  this  ;  I  am  really  de- 
lighted that  any  act  of  mine,  wise  or  foolish, 
should  have  induced  that  gentleman  to  aban- 
don the  silent,  sulky  system,  and  once  more 
enter  the  field  of  oracular  controversy.  I 
shall  pass  over  all  that  is  unnecessarily  harsh, 
or  merely  abusive  in  Mr.  Mackintosh's  stric- 
tures, not  having  either  leisure  or  inclination 
to  notice  it ;  but  it  space  be  granted  me  I 
will  endeavour  to  meet  all  that  is  really  solid 
and  argumentative  therein. 

I  will  begin  with  the  ll  philosophic  idea 
of  power ,"  so  much  insisted  upon  by  Mr. 
Mackintosh.  His  words  are  these  :  u  The 
idea  of  an  unknown  cause  or  causes,  which, 
taken  in  a  collective  sense,  may  signify  a 
number  of  causes  co-operating  or  working 
together  conjointly,  and  which  may  be  and 
are  expressed  by  the  collective  terms  "  the 
unknown  power."  Now  I  dispute  the  philo- 
sophy of  this  idea,  or  more  properly  this  no- 
tion, and  am  quite  willing  to  rest  the  whole 
question  of  atheism  upon  the  fact  that  no 
human  being  has  any  idea  whatever  of  potver. 
Thus  much  I  can  say  with  certainty,  that  if 
Mr.  Mackintosh  has  an  idea  ot  power,  philo- 
sophic or  unphilosophic,  it  is  more  than  I 
have.  I  speak  not  (it  should  be  carefully  re- 
membered) of  the  popular  sense  attached  to 
the  word  power,  but  the  *'  philosophic  idea'' 
of  Mr.  Mackintosh  and  others.  It  is  usual, 
for  example,  to  say  a  horse  has  such  and  such 
power,  or  of  a  man,  that  he  has  more  or  ltss 
power,  which  mode  of  expression,  though  per. 
haps  open  to  objection,  is  correct  enough  for 
all  practical  purposes,  but  when  I  am  gravely 
told,  not  that  a  man  or  a  horse  has  power, 
but  that  there  is  a  power  in  the  man,  a  power 
in  the  horse.  I  can  scarce  forbear  laughing 
outright.  Were  a  man  to  say,  that  snow  has 
power  to  be  melted,  a  stone  in  the  air  power 
to  fall,  a  cannon-ball  under  certain  circum- 
stances power  to  be  driven  a  mile  or  two,  he 
would  be  thought  silly ;  and  yet  it  is  not  one 
whit  more  absurd  to  flay  that  snow  has  the 
power  to  be  melted,  stones  to  fall,  or  cannon- 
balls  to  be  propelled,  than  to  affirm  that  there 
is  a  power  in  heat  to  melt  snow,  a  power  in 
stones  to  make  them  kill,  or  a  power  in  gun- 
powder to  force  along  a  cannon-shot.  The 
fact  is,  no  human  being  can  have  philosophic 
or  unphilosophic  ideas  of  any  existence  but 
matter,  or  any  phenomena  but  that  which 
matter  exhibits.  It  has  been  over  and  over 
again  clearly  proved  by  Hume  and  other,  that 
what  is  called  the  idea  of  power  is  a  gross 
fallacy.  Every  atom  has  its  peculiar  pro- 
perties and  modes  of  action,  in  other  words, 
acts  in  a  certain  definite  manner  upon  human 
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sense.     All  must  admit  so  palpable  a  truth, 
but  it  is  manifestly  impossible  that  our  senses 
can  be  acted  upon  by  immaterial  existences, 
or  rather  it  is  clearly  and  manifestly  impos- 
sible there  can  be  such  existences.     To  hu- 
man sense  there  are  none  such,  and  it  is  the 
height  of  folly  to  waste  breath  about  imagi- 
nary notions.     Chimeras  only  breed  chimeras 
and  misuhiefs.     "We  know  that  feeling  pre- 
cedes thinking,  or  in  other  words,  that  things 
must  first  act  upon  the  senses,  before  they 
become  food  for  reflection.      Nihil  est  in  in- 
telleclu  quod  non  prius  fnit  in  sensu,  is  a  very 
ancient,  and    I  think   indisputable   maxim. 
Now  as  Mr.   Mackintosh    pretends    that  a 
philosophical  idea  of  power,  or  god,  is  in  his 
intellect,  perhaps  he  will  inform  us  how  it  got 
there ;  through  what  sense  slipped  the  idea 
of  his   intangible,    immaterial,    omnipresent 
god  ?     If  he  has  such  a  "  philosophic  idea,*' 
surely  he  can  make  others  acquainted  there- 
with, unless  we  can  suppose  that  he  is  blessed 
with  a  sixth  sense,  and  by  this  extra  door  in 
his  pericranium  lets  in  sensations  other  men 
dream  not  of.     If  so,  his  philosophic  idea, 
like  Mr.  Disraeli's  "  fixed  "  one,  will  be  of 
no  use  to  people  with  only  five  senses.     I 
candidly  and  sorrowfully  avow,  that  I  have 
not  the  most  distant  conception  of  an  omni- 
present immaterial  substance,  whether  called 
power,  god,   or  any  other  fine  name.     That 
matter  exists,  that  it  moves,  that  it  is  the 
cause,  and  the  only  cause  of  all  effects,   are 
to  me  facts,  no  less  clear  and  certain  than  the 
faot  of  my  own  existence.     If  Mr.  Mackin- 
tosh's science  embraces  a  larger  circle  of 
facts  ;  if  he  not  only  knows  there  is  matter, 
that  it  is  incessantly  in  motion,  that  it  is  un- 
ceasingly producing  effects,  which  effects  are 
in  turn  parents  or  causes  of  other  effects,  if, 
I  say,  his  science  embraces  more  than  this, 
I  am  of  a  teachable  spirit,  and  will  gladly  be 
made  wiser.      If,    however,  we  only  know 
matter  and  its  phenomena,  will  Mr.  Mack- 
intosh please  to  tell  me  in  plain  language 
how  he  knows  anything  else  ?  I  am  inclined  to 
suspect  that  he  will  try  to  evade,  for  he  can- 
not answer  this  question  ;  he  cannot  point  to 
the  original  or  model  of  his  philosophic  idea  ; 
he  cannot  tell  me  or  any  body  else  what  he 
means  by  the  idea  of  power.     It  is  really 
amusing  for  a  writer  who,  like  Mr.  Mackin- 
tosh, scribbles  about  "  philosophic  ideas  of 
impenetrable  causes,  and  unknown  powers," 
to  set  about  lecturing  me  for  not  clearly  and 
precisely  defining  my  terms.     Allowing  my- 
self as  guilty  in  this  particular  as  he  could 
wish,  still  when  Satan  solemnly  reproves  sin 
one  cannot  but  smile  at  his  devilish  incon- 
sistency.    I  have  always  been  accustomed 
to  think  that  the  inventor  or  constant  user  of 
a  word,  like  the  inventor  or  day -by -day  regu- 
lator of  a  steam  carriage,  would  best  explain 
the  meaning  or  economy  of  the  thing.     /  do 
not  invent  the  word  god,  I  never  use  it  but 
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to  show  the  absurdity  of  its  use.  I  pretend 
nut  to  explain  what  it  meant*,  for  the  suffi- 
cient reason  that,  in  reality,  it  has  no  mean- 
ing whatever.  It  is  an  unintelligible  word, 
a  sound  without  sense,  which  was  invented 
by  the  cunning  and  is  perpetuated  by  the 
ignorant. 

When  for  the  sake  of  meeting  supersti- 
tionists,upon  something  like  tangible  ground, 
I  said  there  is  or  is  not  a  god,  I  meant  there 
is  or  is  not  somethiug  no£  itself  matter,  which 
nevertheless  moves  (to  use  simpleton's   lan- 
guage), controls,  and  governs  all  matter.     I 
say  there  is  matter,  and  cannot  even  imagine 
anything  else;  but  it  other  people    say  they 
can,   and   call    that    imaginary    nonentity 
power,  or  god,  where  is  the  inconsistency, 
where  the  absurdity,  in  my  declaration  that 
there  is  or  is  not  good   sufficient  reason   to 
believe   therein  ?      Let   those   who    use   the 
terms  unknown  power  explain,  if  they  can, 
what  they  mean  by  them  ;  or  how  it  is  pos- 
sible to  know  the  unknown ;    how  it  is  possi- 
ble to  have  a  "  philosophic  idea  "  of  what, 
by  their  own  confession,  no  man  is  compe- 
tent to  understand  or  explain.     1    hope  Mr. 
Mackintosh  will   not  in    future  attempt  to 
slide  over  these  difficulties,  in   that  dashing 
off-hand    manner    he    sometimes   assumes. 
Instead  of  demanding  what  /mean   by  the 
term  god,  he  should  rather  explain   what  he 
means   by  it ;    for  I  never  pretend   to  have 
"any  definite  idea  under  the  term."     The 
term  god   is  utterly  nonsensical;    and  "  un- 
known power'' is,  if  possible,  even  more  so.  As 
to  the  idea  contained  in  the  motto  from  D'- 
Holbach, 1  am  astonished  that  Mr.  Mackin- 
tosh should  not  have   been  more  wary  than 
to  quote  it  with  such  an  air  of  triumph.      A 
hoy    praising    and    kissing   the   rod    which 
soundly  flogged  his  own    breech,  would   be 
nothing  to  this.     Why,    so  far  from  D'Hol- 
bach  himself  considering  it  "a  philosophic 
idea  of"  the  unknown  god,''  that  writer  has 
distinctly  declared  in  the  "System  of  Nature," 
that  no  man  ever  had   or  ever  will  have  a 
philosophic  idea  of  what  he  can't  compre- 
hend.    "The  word  god  is,  for  the  most  part, 
used  to  denote  the  impenetrable  cause  of  those 
effects  which  astonish  mankind,  which   man 
is  not  competent  to  explain."  Now,  what  phi- 
losophic idea  of  god  is  there  here  ?      1  cannot 
discover    any.       To   call   an    impenetrable 
cause  god,  surely  does  not  explain   the  im- 
penetrable cause,   it  cannot  surely  make  it 
penetrable.     D'Holbach    does  not  say  that 
the  impenetrable  cause   is  yod,    but   merely 
that  the  icord  god  is  used  to  denote  that  cause, 
and  if  he  had,    1    do  not  see  how  our  ignor- 
ance would  have  been  helped  thereby.     To 
call  causes  or  supposed  causes,  of  which  we 
are  ignorant,  god,  is  just  to  deify  our  own 
ignorance.       It    proves    nothing,   explains 
nothing,  and  effects  nothing  but  mischief. 
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I  could  quote  fifty  passages  from  D'Holbach, 
to  show  that  Mr.  Mackintosh  entirely  mis- 
conceives the  sense  of  that  author.  One, 
however,  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose. 
"  Philosophers  (says  he)  explain  all  the  phe- 
nomena that  occur  by  the  properties  of  mat- 
ter, and  though  they  feel  the  want  of  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  natural  causes, 
they  do  not  therefore  the  le>.s  believe  them 
deducible  from  these  properties  or  these 
causes."  Such  is  the  language  of  atheism, 
and  such  is,  1  think,  the  language  of  plain 
sense. 

The  space  1  have  devoted  to  this  fanciful 
notion  of  power,  leaves  me  but  room,  barely 
to  notice    some  other  objections  urged   by 
Mr.  Mackintosh.     One  is,  that  "no  philoso- 
pher ever  asserted  that  god   existed  *  before 
the  world,1 "  but  as  I  never  said  that  a.philoso- 
pher  ever  did,  Mr.  Mackintosh  beats  the  air; 
my  own  opinion  is,  that  no  philosopher  ever 
asserted  with  perfect  sincerity,  that  god  ex- 
isted, or  exists  at  all,  either  before  or  behind 
the  worlds.     Only  people  with  damaged  in- 
tellects   spout   such    nonsense.      As   to  the 
string  of  is  and  is  riots  of  which  complaint  is 
made,  let  those  who  have  curiosity  judge  of 
it;  it  wont  hang  thwm,  I  promise.     It  is  plain 
that  Mr.  Mackintosh  holds  me  in  great  con- 
tempt, as  a  first-rate  blockhead.     Not  a  line 
of  my  unfortunate  article  does  he  agree  with, 
but  stigmatises  the  whole  as  "an  awfully  ab- 
surd jumble  of  conflicting  ideas,  beginning 
from  no  recognised  principle,  and  winding 
up  without  any  tangible  conclusion."     I,  as 
already  said,  do  not  mind  all   this.     It  is 
honor  forME.    But,  though  so  good-tempered 
as  not  to  mind  a  severe  handling,   1    cannot 
allow    Mr.  Mackintosh    to    brag  about   the 
question  of  demonstration  being  <*  given  up," 
for  the  quite  sufficient  reason  that  neither 
Mr.  Southwell  nor  those  who  think  with 
him  on  the  god  subject  ever  had  it  to  give  up, 
they  never  pretended  to  demonstrate  a  non- 
existence, and  have  always,  in  effect,  referred 
the  discussion  to  the  principle  oj 'the  sufficient 
reason.     It  will  be  time  enough   for  Theists 
to  boast  about  our  "  frankly  and  very  pro- 
perly giving  up  the  question  of  demonstra- 
tion," after  they  have  proved  we  ever  pos- 
sessed it.     Of  course  the  principle  of  the  suf- 
ficient reason  is  the  only  principle   to  which 
an  appeal  cau  be  made,   with  a  view  to  the 
settlement    of    disputable    or    controverted 
questions.     The  Jew  is  justified  in  appealing 
to  it;  and  neither  Jew  nor  Turk,  Christian, 
Theist,  or  Atheist,  cau  justify  their  beliefs  in 
any  other  manner.      They  all  should  have 
reasons— good, sufficient  reason  for  the  hope 
or  faith  that  is  in  them.     Mr.  Mackintosh  is 
right  when  he  declares  "that  every  superstiti- 
(  onist  from  Indus  to  the  pole,  has  a  sufficient 
reason  (to  him)  for  believing  in  the  kind  of 
god  or  unknown  power,  in  which  he  does  be- 
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lieve ;  and  by  the  same  rule  we  shall  find, 
where  we  meet  with  an  isolated  case  of  an 
Atheist  here  and  there,  he  likewise  will  declare 
that  he  perceives  (what  is  to  him)  a  sufficient 
reason,  for  believing  that  there  is  no  god  at 
all."     So  far  we  agree,  but  when  he  goes  on 
to  say,  that  "  if  we  ask  for  demonstration  on 
either  side,  we  6hall  be  told  that  the  world  is 
governed  by  an  impenetrable  cause,   which 
man  is  not  competent  to  explain,"  he  states 
what  is  absolutely  false.     The  Atheist  does 
not,  when  asked  for  negative  demonstration, 
make  such  a  silly  speech  by  way  of  reply  ; 
the  Atheist  doesn't  admit  that  the  world  is 
governed  at  all.     The  Atheist  thinks  all  is 
matter  and  matter  all,  and  what  outrageous 
nonsense  it  would  be  to  talk  about  the  whole 
being  governed.     A  governed  universe  im- 
plies an  agent  that  governs  it;  the  governor 
must  be  distinct  from  the  thing  governed ; 
and  if  it  be  not  madness  to  prate  about  the 
whole  being  moved,  directed,  kept  in  order, 
in  a  word,  governed  by  something  else,  1  am 
at  a  loss  to  know  in  what   madness  consists. 
Mr.  Mackintosh  seems  to   be  possessed  with 
the  notion  that  the  existence  of  a  governing 
power  is  matter  of  fact,  a  something  so  clear 
as  to  be  past  dispute.     All  he  is  anxious  to 
do  is  simply   to  determine   "  what  are  the 
qualities  or  attributes  of  this  power  or  pow- 
ers.''     How  great  then  will  be  his  consterna- 
tiqf*  when  hjs  eyes  are  opened  to  the  matter 
of  fact,  that  Atheists,  so  far  from  "cudgell- 
ing their  brains  "  aroout  attributes  and  quali- 
ties,  do  not  acknowledge   the   existence   of 
power  or  powers.     I  was  much  struck  with  a 
forcible  passage  in  the  Oracle  some  time  since, 
to  this  effect,  "  We  war  not  with  the  church, 
but  the  altar;  not  with  the  forms  of  worship, 
but  worship  itself;  not  with  the   attributes, 
but  with  the  existence  of  deity."      If  Mr. 
Mackintosh  had  read  that  passage,  he  would 
not  so  industriously  have  dug  a  hole  for  his 
qwn  philosophical  reputation,  or  escaped  an 
atheistical  difficulty,  by  breaking  his  shins. 
against  it. 

As  to  what  he  has  said  about  "  the  same 
rule  of  logic"  which  calls  upon  the  Theist  to 
prove  his  assertion,  "  there  is  a  god,  also  calls 
upon  the  Atheist  to  prove  'his  position  that 
there  is  vo  god,|'  surely  it  cannot  be  meant 
by  this  that  Atheists  are  to  carry  Theists 
upqn  their  shoulders  through  the  realms  of 
infinite  space  to  see  that  there  is  nobody 
there  who  winds  up  the  worlds,  sets  them 
going,  and  keeps  them  going,  like  a  journey- 
man clockmaker  in  full  employment'.  If 
Atheists  are  not  expected  to  do  this,  what,  in 
the  name  of  sense,  are  they  expected  to  do? 
If  an  appeal  to  the  sufficient  reason  is  allowed 
to  be  decisive  upon  all  other  controverted 
points,  why  not  upon  the  question,  is  there 
or  is  there  not  a  god  ? 
Perhaps MiyMackintosh  will  tell  me  whether 
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he  is  not  as  much  called  upon  to  prove  that 
there  is  not  a  witch,  or  that  there  is  not  a 
devil,  as  I  am  that  there    is   not  a   god.     If 
I  have  no  right  to  say   there   is  not  a  god, 
without  proving  my  position,  he  has  no  right 
to  say  there  is  not  a  devil,   without  proving 
his  position.     Anti-devilism  and  anti-theism 
are  equally  dogmatic,  or  rather  I  should  say, 
they  are  equally  sound  in  principle  and^use- 
ful  in  practice.     Nor  can  anything  be  more 
fallacious  than  the  idea  that  philosophers  are 
called  upon    to  disprove   the  multitudinous 
conceitsof  every  crack-brained  idiot.  Human 
imagination   is  very    prolific,   and    he   who 
should  never  deny   what   he  cannot  demon- 
strate to  be  false  would  give  error  full  swing, 
and  practically  ally  himself  with  priests  and 
all  other  scoundrels  ;    who  will  affirm   any 
lie   that  strengthens    their  authority.      To 
allow  all  sorts  of    assertions  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged, because  it  may  be  impossible  logi- 
cally to  demonstrate  their  falsehood, would  be 
to  give  free  and  undisputed  passage  to  every 
wild  conceit,   every   crude   and    undigested 
notion  of   vagrant    imaginations.      P'Hol- 
bach  says,  in  his  reply  to  Clark,  that"  in  the 
schools  it   is  never  considered   requisite  to 
prove  a  negative,  indeed,  this  is  ranked  by 
logicians  amongst  those  things  impossible  io 
be,  but  it  is  considered  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  soundness  of  argument,  to  establish 
the  affirmative  by  the  most  conclusive  reason- 
iny."     This  is  precisely   the   view  taken  by 
Mr.  Southwell,  and  that  my  article  "  begin- 
ning from  no   recognisable   principle,   and 
winding  up  without  any  tangible  conclusion," 
was  intended  to  illustrate.     If  we  are  deter- 
mined to  be  sophistical  and  nasty  nice,  it  is 
easy  logically  to  argue  that  nothing  whatever 
can  be  proved  or  disproved.     I  am  not  sure 
that  I  exist,  I  cannot  prove  my  own  existence. 
In  one  sense  all  are  sceptics,   yet  all  deem 
some  opinions  reasonable,  and  others  unrea- 
sonable, nevertheless.     By  making  all   men 
excessively  sceptical  nothing  is  either  gained 
or  lost  by  reason.     The  Theist,  the  Panthe- 
ist,1 the  anti-Theist,   and  the   Atheist,  still 
wend  their  several   ways.     Though  it  may 
easily  be  proved  that  there  is  nothing:  certain 
in  human  knowledge,  in  practice  men  will 
always  scout  that  theory.     In  strictness  no 
man  can  be  charged  as  an  Atheist  till  what 
god  is,  is  accurately  defined;    but  such  logi- 
cal niceities  speedily  and  properly  vanish  in 
practical  discussions. 

The  reasoning  that  makes  the  Atheist  a 
sceptic,  makes  all  other  men  sceptics.  The- 
ists, Poly  theists,  are  all  but  sceptics.  So 
that  nothiug  is  cither  gained  or  lost  by  any 
party.  Mr.  Mackintosh  allows  there  can  no 
more  be  an  absolute  Theist  than  an  absolute 
Atheist ;  then  theism  can  gain  nothing  by 
such  useless  refinements  and  wordy  cavillings. 

M. 
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IS  THERE  NO  GQD  ? 

"  I  would  not  give  the  snap  of  my  finger  for  a  map 
who  professed  atheism  simply  because  he  was  dis- 
gusted With  religious  villanies.  J^Vhat  Atheist 
attempts  to  show  reason  for  disbelief  in  a  god  from 
-  the  follies  and  "knaveries  of  religions — except  it  be 
the  god  connected  with  aay  particular  religion  ? 
What  has  the  hideous  find  anomalous  monsters 
belonging  to  most  religious  .systems  to  do  with  the 
uoverniny  principle,  power,  or  being  contended  for 
by  philosophers  ?  This  latter  is  what  the  Atheist 
loves  to  battle  yvitju"— ^Oracle,  No.  33,  p.  272. 

Therk  is  an  old  saying,  rather  clumsy  to  be 
sure,  but  very  expressive,  which  says,  when 
your  opponent  has  got  hold  of  the  wrong 
end  of  the  argument,  '"  give  him  rope  enough 
he  will  hang  -himself."     Now,  I  cannot  help 

.but  think  that  this  is  the  case  with  some  of 
our  modern  Atheists.  They  have  commen- 
ced   a    very     strong    attack — u<pon     what? 

"Upon  god,  to  be  sure.  Well,  but  god  is  an 
idea  dwelling  in  the  mind  of  man.  The 
idea  of  god  is  a  moral  and  N  ot  a  physical  idea. 
Suppose  the  Atheist  could  prove  (which  he 
.cannot)  that  there  is  no  such  physical  exist- 
ence in  the  universe  as  the  being  called  god  : 
•what  then  ?      Has  he  proved  his  case  ?   no  ; 

'because,  as  has  been  said,  the  idea  of  god  is 
,a  moral  and  not  a  physical  idea. 

'*•*  No  man  has  seen  god  at  any  time." 
This  is  true;  not  because  the  Jew-Book 
says  so;  it  is  true  in  itself:  no  man  has  ha$ 
a  perfect  conception  of  god  at  any  time. 
But  all  men,  at  all  times,  have  had  some 
conception  of  god,  however  inadequate.  All 
men  of  reflecting  minds  have  conceived  the 
existence  of  a  "governing  principle,  power, 
or  being,'' "who,  or  which,  rules  the  universe. 

'This,  according  to  the  Oraclft,  is  the  idea 
with  which  Atheists  wish  to  contend.  This 
latter  is  what  the  Atheist  loves  to  battle  with. 
Well,  as  they  have  chosen  the  higher  ground, 
let  us  see  how  they  maintain  their  position. 
Before  I  proceed,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to 
say,  that  under  the  present  circumstances  of 
persecution,  it;  is  very  disagreeable  to  me,  I 
might,  indeed,  say  painful,  to  attack  the 
opinions  advanced  in-  the  Oracle.  No  man 
can  deprecate  prosecution  for  'mere  opinion 
more  severely  than  1  do  (although  I  am  very 
well  aware  that  opinions  lead  to  action),  and 
1  am  fully  convinced  that  the  legal  prose- 
cution of  atheism  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  persecution ;  and  further,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  ignorant  and  bigottud  per. 
secutors  of  atheistn  are  (although  ignorantly) 
the  best  friends  of  the  doctrine.  "Atheism  is 
U  negative  doctrine,  it  is  too  cold  to  live 
without  persecution. 

W.  C.  who  writes  so  elaborately  in  defence 
of  atheism,  says  he  would  not  give  the  snap 
of  his  finger  for  a  man  who  professed  atheism 
simply  because  he  was  disgusted  with  religious 
villanies.  1  am  afraid  if  this  class  be  given 
up  there  will  be  very  few  left.  Does  not 
W.  C.  know  thaj  atheism  always  flourishes 
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best  amidst  religious  villanies  and  impostures' 
"It  is  a  fact,  that  there  are  more  Atheists, 
aad  Infidels  of  all  kinds,  in  Roman  Catholic 
states,  where  religion  is  •so  well  guarded,  than 
in  England,"*  Yes,  it  is  a  (act,  a  well 
known  fact,  that  even  -in  papal  Rome,  the 
seat  ar.d  centre  of  the  grand  superstition, 
there  are  more  Atheists,  especially  amongst 
the  priesthood,  than  in  any  other  city  in 
Furope.  How  is  this?  Simply  because  the 
priests,  being  behind  the  scenes  are  better 
acquainted  with  ■"  the  villanies"  of  super- 
stition than  other  men,  they  are  therefore 
disgusted  with  these  vilianies,  and  conse- 
quently become  Atheists  in  respect , to  thegod 
which  they  hold  up  to  the  people,  although 
they  wiu,k  at  the  imposture  because  it  brings 
"  grist  to  the  mill."  Lt  by  no  means  follows, 
however,  -because  they  are  Atheists  to  the 
Jehov<ah  of  the  Jews,  that,  therefore,  they 
deny  <the  existence  of  "  the  governing  prm. 
ciple,  power,  or  being  contended  for  by  pfii- 
losophers."  The  idea  of  god  with  which,  we 
are  told,  the  Atheist  loyes  to  battle. 

Let  us  try  to  understand  each  other;  what 
idea  does  VV\  C.  and  other  writers  in  the 
Oracle  intend  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  by  the  term  Atheist  ?  Does  he  desire 
to  designate  by  that  term  a  man  who  rejects 
the  notion  of  the  existence  of  a  local  or 
national  god,  called  Jupiter,  Jehovah,  Budh, 
Brahma,  Allah,  or  any  other  merely  local  or 
national  title?  If  the  man  who  rejects  any 
one  or  all  of  these  gods  be  an  Atheist,  we 
shall  find  in  all  countries  Atheists  as  plenti- 
ful as  blackberries.  But  if  by  the  term 
Atheist,  it  is  intended  to  designate  a  man 
who  denies  the  existence  of  '*  the  governing 
principle,  power,  or  being  contended  lor  by 
philosophers,"  we  shall  find,  I  think,  that 
the  Atheists  are  few  and  far  between. 

If  the  Atheist  loves  to  battle  with  the  idea 
of  a  governing  principle,  power,  or  being — 
or,  as  it  is  expressed  by  Robert  Owen,  *'  a 
power,  or  powers  which  directs  the  atom  and 
controls  the  aggregate  of  nature,"  then  let 
him  keep  the  philosophic  idea  of  god  before 
his  mind's  eye,  and  battle  away  with  it  as 
long  as  he  will ;  he  will  find  plenty  of  honest 
opponents,  amongst  whom  I  myself  profess 
to  be  one;  but,  if  the  philosophic  idea  of 
god  is  to  be  continually  mixed  up  with  the 
superstitious  notions  of  Jews,  Christians, 
Mohamedans,  Hindoos,  and  other  local  or 
national  notions,  until  the  whole  has  become 
so  confused  and  jumbled  together  that  there 
are  no  means  of  knowing  distinctly  what 
object  or  idea  the  Atheist  is  attacking,  I 
must  say  that  I,  for  one,  have  no  desire  to 
enter  into  the  rambling  sort  of  controversy 
that  must  necessarily  arise  from  such  a  vague 
and  indefinite  mode  of  attack.  I  am  ready 
to  defend  the  idea  of  a  governing  principle, 
power,  or  being,  which  1  would  call  god,  be- 
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cause  that  name  is  as  good  as  any  other, 
but  1  have  no  desire  te  take  up  the  cause 
of  the  strange  character  described  in  the 
bible  under  the  name  of  Jehovah.  I  leave 
that  task  to  those  who  worship  him.  There 
are  plenty  of  them,  both  Jews  and  Christians, 
as  wild  as  Mohamedans.  I  should  be  willing 
to  enter  into  a  friendly  controversy  with  any 
Atheist  who  loves  to  battle  with  the  idea  of 
•*  the  governing  principle,  power  or  being 
contended  for  by  philosophers/'  and  who 
will  keep  strictly  to  that  idea  without  mixing 
it  up  with  extraneous  ideas  derived  from 
other  sources;  but  if  all  the  extravagant  no- 
tions of  superscitionists,  ancient  and  modern, 
foreign  and  domestic,  are  to  be  jumbled 
together  and  mixed  with  the  philosophic 
idea  of  a  governing  principle  called  god,  then 
1  would  beg  to  decline  entering  upon  the 
question,  inasmuch,  as  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  controversy  must  end  in  a  mere 
wrangle,  leading  to  no  profitable  result. 

T.  S.  Mackintosh. 

•  Priestly. 

CHRISTIAN  IGNORANCE  OF  THE 
CONTENTS  OF  THE  BIBLE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 
{Concluded.) 
IT  is  time  for  Christians  to  abandon  the  "  witch 
burner  "  as  an  authority  in  matters  of  religion,  if  they 
wish  their  system  to  be  respected  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Certainly  no  one  with  a  grain  of  sense  will 
place  confidence  in  Sir  Matthew  Hale's  statement, 
"That  there  is  no  book  like  the  bible  for  wisdom, 
learning,  and  use."  This  statement  is  positively 
absurd  ;  what  portion  of  modern  knowledge  has  been 
drawn  from  the  bible  ?  None,  absolutely  none  :  on 
the  other  hand,  it  has  been  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  is  so  at  the  present 
moment ;  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  it  has  ever  been 
the  means  of  keeping  the  people  in  a  state  of  igno- 
rance. They  well  know  that  as  the  empire  of  know  - 
ledge  extends  the  empire  of  faith  will  decline,  and 
therefore  oppose  the  diffusion  of  the  one  to  preserve 
the  existence  of  the  other. 

The  fifth  author  quoted  is  that  of  Boyle  ;  his  state- 
ment as  to  the  value  of  the  bible  may  pass  for  what 
it  is  worth  ;  none  but  a  mind  religiously  insane  could 
have  uttered  or  penned  such  a  sentence,  and  those 
who  have  quoted  it  in  the  tract  could  be  but  little 
better,  for  if  they  knew  anything  about  the  matter 
they  must  know  that  it  is  absurdly  false. 

The  respectable  authority  of  Locke  is  next  on  the 
list,  who  informs  us  that,  it  "  has  god  for  its  auihor, 
salvation  for  its  end,"  &c.  The  law  has  said  in  the 
case  of  SOUTHWELL  that  we  must  not  consider  it 
the  "  outpourings  of  some  devil ;"  it  is  fortunate  for 
the  gospel  that  the  law  has  said  so,  or  truth  might 
tell  a  different  tale.  Had  Locke  said  it  had  damna- 
tion for  its  end,  he  would  have  been  much  nearer  the 
truth,  for  the  doctrine  of  damnation  for  the  majority 
of  the  human  race,  is  one  of  the  leading  features  of 
the  system.  If  the  bible  is  "  truth  without  any  mix- 
ture of  error,"  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  its  doc- 
trines have  had  to  struggle  with  science  for  so  niany 
hundred  years  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  strange  too  that 
Christians  have  not  yet  decided  what  is  truth  among 
themselves ;  after  several  hundred  years  of  contro- 
versy, they  have  not  yet  decided  what  the  bible 
teaches.  The  understanding  of  the  author  of  the 
"  Essay  on  the  human  understanding,"  must  have 
been  in  a  very  sorry  state  when  he  could  say  of  the 
Jew-Book  "  it  is  all  pure,  all  sincere,  nothing  too 
much,  nothing  wanting..}'  Christians  themselves  can- 
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not  believe  this,  if  th*?y  hove  thought  upon  it<  fioW« 
tents.  Oh  yes,  the  stones  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 
Lot,  OnaU,  David,  Solomon,  and  a  host  of  others, 
are  "all  pure,  all  sincere!"  what  dolts  Infidel's 
must  be  not  to  have  discovered  the  purity  of  these 
things  before  now!  "Nothing  too  much',  nothing 
wanting,"'  forsooth!  and  everyone  who  understands 
the  subject  admitting  that  the  translation  is  dis- 
figured by  blunders' from  beginning  to  end,  and 
whilst  a  new  edition  of  the  bible  is  advertised  as  con- 
taining two  thousand  emendations,  yes.  two  thousand 
emendations.  This  is  what  KOHERT  TAYLOR 
would  Call  the  god-hvlpnie-plight  of  divine  revela- 
tion. Loclce  was  a  Unitarian,  and  according  to  the 
orthodox  creeds  is  at  this  moment  in>  hell  lor  his  re- 
jection of  the  trinity;  how  then  can  the  orthodox 
quote  him  as  an  authority  in  religions  matters  ?  the 
idea  is  absurd. 

I  entiMy  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  Sir  W.Jones, 
his  language  should  run  thus :  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  volfime,  independent  of  its  doubtful  origin,  con- 
tains less  sublimity,  less  pure  morality,  and  more 
wtimportant  history,  and.  fewer  strains  of  eloquence, 
than  can  be  found  in  any  book  of  the  same  size  in 
whatever  language  it  may  have  been  written.    Well 
might  Dr.  Watt's  write  that  the  major  part  of  the 
Christian  world  can  scarce  give  any  reason  why  they 
believe  the  bible  to  b  -  the  word  of  god,  except  that 
they  always  did  believe  it,  and  had  been  taught  so 
from  their  infancy  ;  well  might  the  poet  exclaim  : 
Many  a  one  owes  to  his  Country  his;  religion, 
And  in  another  Would  as  strongly  grow, 
Had  but  his  nurse  or  mother  taught  him  so. 
The  priest  continues  what  the  nurse  began, 
And  thus  the  child  imposes  on  the  man. 

The  three  authors  above  quoted  are  in  the  right  and 
will  be  so  till  human  beings  dare  to  think  for  them- 
selves. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  if  such  men  as  Bacon,  Selden, 
Milton,  Hale,  Boyle,  Locke,  and  Jones  could  believe 
the  Christian  religion  on  such  slender  grounds  I 
have  shown  they  did,  what  must  be  the  case  with 
the  vast  majority  of  that  180,000,000  who  are  said  to 
believe  in  the  Christian  system  ?  The  fact  is,  they 
know  little  more  of  the  real  origin,  history,  and  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  than  the  African  savages ; 
they  know  little  more  of  their  own  system  than  young 
children  ;  and  not  half  so  much  as  Infidels  generally 
do,  and  yet  they  have  the  effrontery  to  talk  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  Infidel  portion  of  society  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  bible.  Infidels  reject  the  Jew-Book  be- 
cause they  have  thought  on  its  contents  ;  the  Christ- 
ians believe  in  it  with  an  unthinking  belief  It  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  read  the  old  book  with  a 
Ehilosophic  mind,  and  not  discover  its  gross  defects, 
oth  in  principle  and  detail,  and  yet  it  is  taught  as 
containing  a  system  capable  of  removing  all  our 
evils  in  the  present,  and  protecting  us  against  others 
in  the  future ;  those  who  oppose  it  are  considered 
the  worst  enemies  of  society,  as  individuals  worthy 
of  any  amount  of  slander  and  persecution  in  this 
world,  and  in  the  world  which  is  always  to  come 
damnation  everlasting.  If  Christians  could  prove 
the  truth  of  their  system  bv  argument,  they  would 
not  resort  to  the  devil  to  help  them  out  of  the  dilem- 
ma ;  they  ought  to  know  that  suggesting  motives  to 
the  will  can  never  carry  conviction  to  the  under- 
standing ;  that  the  fear  of  hell  may  succeed  in  crush- 
ing the  activity  of  timid  minds,  but  never  make  them 
efficient  defenders  of  their  system.  There  is  one 
great  consolation  for  those  who  oppose  Christian 
theology  —  that  its  progress  in  this  country  has 
ceased;  nay  more,  that  it  is  in  a  declining  state, 
Christians  themselves  being  the  judges.  Let  us  then, 
one  and  all,  continue  our  exertions,  and  our  efforts 
will  be  crowned  with  success  ;  truth  is  mighty  and 
will  prevail.     Yours,  in  the  cause,  J.  C  K. 

NOW  READY- 
A  Plain  Answer  to  the  Query,  '  Ought  there  to  be  a 
Law  against  Blasptiemy?'     By  C.  SOUTHWELL,  now 
in  Bristol  Gaol.     Price  Threepence.  —  This   work 
should,  be  universally  read. 
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Those  who  cannot  conveniently  attend  on  Sunday,  the 
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NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

The  Author  of  the  "  YAHOO  "  is  thanked  for  his 
kindness,  his  wishes  shall  be  complied  with.  He  is 
also  informed  that  the  "  additions  to  his  work  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  publisher,  who  will 
pay  every  attention  to  them.  Would  there  be  any 
objection  to  the  "  Squib "  being  published  at  the 
end  of  the"  Yahoo  ?'* 

THETA. — The  last  few  months  have  witnessed 
changes  of  so  much  importance  in  the  society  com- 
plained of,  and  the  eyes  of  the  blind  therein  having 
been  opened  to  the  fallibility  of  parties  hitherto  con- 
sidered otherwise,  that  to  attack  it  as  formerly  when 
its  disease  was  at  its  height,  would  savour  more  of 
malice  than  love,  which  latter  has  hitherto  been  the 
ruling  principle  with  U3.  I  have  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  the  heads  of  the  body  give  us  every  credit 
for  our  efforts — we  never  expected  to  convince  the 
multitude,  that  must  be  the  work  of  after  ages ;  we 
shall  plough,  our  children  will  reap.  "  Theta,"  in 
the  following  extract,  having  placed  the  question  of 
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the  disproof  of  the  affirmative  in  a  clear  light,  I 
quote  it : — "  There  is  or  is  not  a  being  in  the  moon 
formed  of  cheese,  who  sometimes  doth  carry  his  head 
under  his  arm,  and  at  another  with  it  doth  play  at 
foot-ball.  Mr.  Goddite  do  you  believe  in  the  existence 
of  such  a  being  merely  because  I  have  said  that  he 
exists  ;  and  do  you,  according  to  the  rules  of  logic, 
feel  bound  to  prove  there  is  no  such  being  ;  do  you 
intend  taking  the  first  opportunity  of  a  tr  ip  to  the 
moon,  and  placing  yourself  still  further  under  its 
influence,  to  prove  the  negation?  If  you  do ,  yon  are 
the  most  wonderful  logician,  I  ever  heard  of,  and 
quite,  I  grant  you,  beyond  my  comprehension  ;  and 
if  you  do  not  mean  to  attempt  the  proof  of  this  ne- 
gation, what  effrontery  you  must  have  to  request  me 
to  prove  the  negation  to  an  affirmative  of  yours.  You 
can  revel  amid  your  syllogisms  and  sophisms,  but 
pure  induction,  the  only  idol  an  Atheist  logician  has, 
is  neither  with  you  nor  of  yon."  W.  C. 

T.  P.  in  type,  shall  appear  in  our  next. 
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THE  "  JEW  BOOK." 

ii. 

a  What  inspiration  glows  in  every  line  ; 
Aby  'gat  Iky  !  isn't  that  divine? 
Then  Iky  begat  Jacob  ;  Jacob  Joe ; 
And  Joe  begat — read  scripture  and  you'll 
know.'' — Yahoo. 

Such  is  a  fair  summary  of  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  that  sacred  fustian, 
which  because  called  divine,  inspired, 
&c.  is  gulpbed  down  by  the  unthink- 
ing and  priestridden  multitude  as  the 
most  sublime  and  wonderful  truth 
that  eye  can  see,  ear  hear,  or  mind 
conceive. 

A  doctor  has  been  denned  as  a  man 
who  writes  prescriptions  until  the 
patient  either  dies  or  is  cured  by  na- 
ture. So  of  the  bible,  it  supplies  rules 
of  thought  and  conduct  until  reason 
sinks,  utterly  sinks  under  its  influence 
or  rises  in  rebellion  against  it. 

If  without  common-place  hyperbole 
one  circumstance  may  be  called  more 
extravagant  than  another  in  these 
godly  times,  it  is  that  all  sorts  of  men 
join  in  eulogising  this  book  as  a  pa- 
ragon of,  truly,  "  god  knows  what," 
for  unless  he  does  no  one  else  can  tell. 

Is  it  from  policy,  to  hold  the  vulgar 
in  priestly  chains  ?  Is  it  from  ex- 
pediency, to  curry  favor  with  respect- 
ables ?  Is  it  from  cant,  to  cover  guilt  ? 
Can  it  be  from  the  intrinsic  excellence 
of  this  ever-blessed  Jew- Book  ?  Take 
the  following,  as  a  small  minute  frac- 
tional, doubly  diluted,  diminished,  re- 
fined, and  distilled  specimen  of  the 
intellectual  and  invaluable/a(?fa  evolv- 
ed from  it  by  that  sagacious  genius 
the  Bishop  of  Alexandria  : 
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God  is  always,  and  the  son  is  always; 
the  same  time  the  father,  the  same  time  the 
son.  The  son  co-exists  with  god  unbegot- 
tenly,  being  ever  begotten,  being  unbcgottenly 
begotten. 

For  which  piece  of  practical  infor- 
mation, the  lord  in  his  mercy  be 
praised. 

Please  to  remember  that  Arius  was 
guilty  of  blasphemy  for  denying  this, 
as  likely  enough  I  am  for  doubting  it. 

Is  the  book  loved  for  its  morality  ? 
Its  moral  teaching  ?  Its  salutary  ad- 
vice to  the  young  ?  I  venture  to  say, 
and  hope  the  attorney- general  will 
not  dispute  it  with  me,  that  "Jolly 
Nose  "  was  a  saint  to  Solomon,  and 
"Nix  my  dolly  pals  fake  away,"  a 
moral  composition  compared  with  his 
songs. 

I  can  understand  why  bishops  call 
this  holy ;  can  comprehend  why  law- 
yers affect  a  sacred  reverence  for  its 
contents ;  and  why  Socialists  some- 
times talk  of  the  true  Christianity  it 
contains;  but  why  such  a  man  as 
W.  J.  Fox,  who  reasons  so  peerlessly 
on  human  sentiments  and  character, 
who  profoundly  analyses  the  springs 
of  the  loftiest  morality,  and  stands 
alone  the  "  Socrates  of  his  age,"  how- 
such  a  man  can  call  the  bible  a  "  glo- 
rious book,"  I  never  could  compre- 
hend. Such  ways  to  me,  like  the  al- 
mighty's, are  past  finding  out. 

But  has  not  the  time  arrived  when 
the  matter  touching  this  said  book 
may  be  duly  investigated,  and  its 
heavenly  beauties  fairly  revelled  in  ? 
The  ancient  Gnostics  were,  history 
records,  as  free  in  their  strictures  on 
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the  bible  as  the  modern  Infidels.  I 
believe  we  are  much  inferior  to  the 
Gnostics  in  our  comments  on  the  ko- 
ran  of  the  Christians. 

The  bible  is  said  to  be  incorpora- 
ted into  our  common-law — the  law 
can  be  discussed,  ergo,  the  bible  can. 

Mr.  Southwell  called  the  bible  a 
revoltingly  odious  Jew  production — 
the  idol  of  all  sorts  of  blockheads,  the 
glory  of  knaves,  the  disgust  of  wise 
men,  and  some  other  things  equally 
just  and  equally  true.  Priests  cried 
out  this  is  all  mere  assertion,  and  next 
took  care  to  lodge  him  in  gaol  to 
prevent  him  adducing  the  proof. 

I  hope  to  remedy  this  necessary 
deficiency,  and  proceed  with  an  in- 
quiry into  the  grounds  on  which  Mr. 
S.  asserted  what  we  have  seen.  In 
the  mean  time,  for  the  consolation  of 
the  godly,  for  whom  I  own  a  daily 
increasing  affection,  I  admit  that  the 
bible  is  "  a  lamp  to  our  feet  and  a 
light  to  our  paths,"  but  as  Cowper 
says-— 

'Tis  such  a  light  as  putrefaction  breeds 
In  fly-blown  flesh,  whereon  the  magot  feeds  ; 
Shines  in  the  dark,  but  ushered  into  day, 
The  stench  remains,  the  lustre  dies  away. 

G.  J.  H. 


TRIAL  FOR  BLASPHEMY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 

Gloucester,  Aug.  16,  1842. 
Str. — T  was  present  in  the  court,  yes- 
terday, to  witness  what  I  shall  de- 
scribe as  the  mock  trial  of  George 
Jacob  Holyoake.  He  was  heard 
to  the  full  in  his  truly  Christian  de- 
fence ;  both  judge  and  jury  would, 
if  they  could,  have  suppressed  every 
word  of  it.  They  listened  with  evi- 
dent pain  to  the  beautiful  strain  and 
flow  of  his  noble  and  ennobling  sen- 
timents, through  nine  hours.  It  was 
a  proud  day  in  the  record  of  my  life. 
I  heard  Wooler  and  Hone  defend 
themselves  successfully,  in  1817; 
but  I  would  prefer  to  be  declared 
guilty  with  Holyoake  to  being  ac- 
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quitted  on  the  ground  of  Wooler  and 
Hone.     To  the  judge  and  jury  I  do 
not  impute  any  other  vice  than  that 
of  their  religion.     In   that  their  vice 
was   strong.       They  were    precisely 
such  men  as  the  evangelist  described 
exclaiming  to  the  saviour,  "  He  hath 
spoken  blasphemy !    he  is  worthy  of 
death — away  with  him,  crucify  him  /" 
In  Holyoake  I  saw  the  saviour  before 
the  judgment  seat  of  Pilate  the  Archer : 
Bartram,  the  witness,  was  Juclas  Isca- 
riot ;  Erskine,  the  judge,  Pilate,  more 
bigoted,  less  reasoning,  and  less  hu- 
mane than  the  Roman  governor ;   ihe 
jury,  with  the  wigged  counsellor  at 
their  head,  were  the  Jews,  infuriately 
crying  in  ignorance  of  the  truth  and 
virtue  of  the  saviour,  Away  with  such 
a  pestilent  J ellow,  crucify  him! 

I  am  proud  of  calling  Holyoake  my 
friend,  and  of  ranking  among  his 
friends.  His  imprisonment  for  six 
months  will  be  his  honour,  and  the 
queen's  disgrace.  Willingly  would 
1  have  his  imprisonment,  to  carry  out 
the  good  he  has  done.  Agitate  I  will 
this  neighbourhood  for  some  time  to 
come,  and  proclaim  and  prove  Holy- 
oake the  Christian  and  his  persecu- 
tors the  Infidels.  This  is  my  gain  in 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  truth 
as  laid  down  in  the  bible.  I  have 
discovered  in  the  understanding 
of  those  truths  that  such  men  as 
Holyoake  and  myself  have  been  the 
Christians,  and  our  persecutors  vile 
Infidels  of  the  most  vicious  and  worst 
description  of  character — idolators 
without  reason;  Atheists  without  the 
true  god  ;  politicians  without  righte- 
ous principle ;  professing  moralists 
without  morals ! 

I  every  day  feel  that  I  have  made 
myself  a  tower  of  strength  against 
the  enemy  of  man  in  adopting  this 
course.  I  sacrifice  no  principles  of 
my  past  life  ;  I  carry  them  out  only 
with  the  truer  nomenclature  of  my 
ignorant  enemies  ;  I  giving  a  reason 
for  so  doing  in  history  and  the  ety- 
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mology  of  language  ;  they  worship- 
ping they  know  not  what  ! 

As  far  as  my  pen  can  be  of  ser- 
vice to  the  Oracle,  I  will  support  it 
during  Mr.  Holyoftke's  imprisonment. 
Much  of  its  style  I  think  not  the  best, 
but  its  principles  I  proclaim  Christian, 
and  of  the  best  kind.  Excuse  me  in 
this  description  of  things  by  names, 
and  I  can  and  will  help  you.  To 
carry  on  this  warfare  in  the  best 
manner  my  ground  must  be  taken. 
Let  the  enemy  attempt  to  renew  a 
prosecution  against  me,  with  my  pre- 
sent command  of  the  language  of  the 
subject ;  I  should  be  glad  to  catch 
them  doing  it.  Yours,  in  the  service 
of  truth,  Richard  Carlile. 

[As  far  as  our  limited  space  will  permit,  the 
pages  of  the  Oracle  are  at  the  service  of 
Mr.  Carlile.  It  would  be  discreditable 
in  us  to  offer  any  obstruction  to  one  who 
has  been  of  such  eminent  service  to  the 
cause  in  which  we  are  both  engaged  —  viz., 
the  destruction  of  superstition. —  W'.C] 


IS  THERE  A  GOD  ? 

XXI. 

Theologians  as  well  as  philosophers 
of  all  ages  and  nations,  have  allowed 
that  something  must  have  been  from 
all  eternity;  in  other  words,  that 
something  must  have  been  self-exist- 
ent, therefore  uncreated  and  everlast- 
ing. They  all  agreed  upon  this  point, 
and  I  believe  upon  no  other.  They 
all  agreed  upon  the  something,  and  all 
quarrelled  Ike  drunkards  or  wild- 
beasts,  about  the  nature  of  that  some- 
thing. Dr.  Clarke  not  only  agrees 
that  something  must  have  existed 
from  all  eternity,  but  confidently  as- 
serts that  there  has  existed  from  all 
eternity  some  unchangeable  and  inde- 
pendent being ;  but  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  learned  doctor  did 
not  tell  us  how  he  got  his  knowledge 
of  this  unchangeable  and  independent 
being.  That  something  has  existed 
from  all  eternity,  the  Materialist  rea- 
dily admits.  Indeed,  there  is  no  es- 
cape from  such  a  conclusion.  It 
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forces  itself  upon  the  mind  with  all 
the  weight  of  a  self-evident  truism. 
When  however  Dr.  Clarke  says  that 
eternal  something  is  an  unchangeable 
and  independent  being,  he  takes  a 
huge  stride,  without  leave  or  licence 
from  philosophy.  There  is,  in  fact, 
neither  rhyme  nor  reason  in  such 
language  as  applied  to  the  universe. 
Whatever  is  is  part  of  the  universe, 
and  what  is  part  of  the  universe  it  is 
obvious  cannot  be  either  unchange- 
able or  independent  of  it,  as  shown 
by  the  very  learned  Ocellus  Lucanus, 
who  reasons  thus  : — 

"  The  universe  admitteth  neither 
generation  nor  corruption,  for  it  ever 
was  and  ever  shall  be  ;  inasmuch  as 
if  it  were  subject  to  time  it  would 
not  yet  continue.  For  if  any  man 
should  conceive  it  to  have  been  made 
he  would  not  be  able  to  find  into  what 
it  should  be  corrupted  and  dissolved ; 
since  that  out  of  which  it  is  made  is 
before  the  universe,  as  that  into  which 
it  shall  be  corrupted  will  be  after  the 
universe.  Besides,  the  universe  be- 
ing made,  is  made  together  with  all 
things,  and  being  corrupted  is  cor- 
rupted together  with  all  things, 
which  is  impossible,  so  that  the 
universe  is  without  beginning  and 
ending.  Now  whatsoever  had  a  be- 
ginning of  its  production  and  ought 
to  partake  of  dissolution,  admitteth 
two  alterations ;  the  one  from  that 
which  is  less  to  that  which  is  greater ; 
and  from  that  which  is  worse  to  that 
which  is  better ;  and  that  term  from 
whence  it  beginneth  to  be  bettered,  is 
called  production ;  as  that  to  which 
it  arriveth  is  called  the  state;  the 
other  alteration  is  from  that  which  is 
greater  to  that  which  is  less ;  aud  from 
that  which  is  better  to  that  which  is 
worse  ;  but  the  period  of  this  altera- 
tion is  called  corruption  and  dissolu- 
tion. If,  therefore,  the  whole  be  pro- 
ducible and  corruptible,  when  it  was 
produced,  it  was  altered  from  that 
which  was   less  to  that  which  wm 
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greater;    and  from  that  which  was 
worse  to  that  which  was  better  ;  and 
consequently  will  afterwards  be  al- 
t3red  from  the  greater  to  the  less,  and 
from  better  to  worse.     So  that  the 
world  being  produced  admitted  growth 
and  state  ;    and  shall  again  receive 
diminution  and  corruption.  For  every 
nature  that  admitteth  progress,  hath 
three  terms,  and  two  intervals.     The 
three  terms  are  production,  state,  and 
dissolution  ;  but  the  two  intervals  are 
from  the  production  to  the  state,  and 
from  the  state  to  the  dissolution.  Now 
the  universe  doth  of  itself  afford  us 
no  such  evidence,  'since  no  one  ever 
saw  it  produced  nor  altered  either  in 
ascensu  or  descensu,  but  it  always  re- 
mained in  the  same  condition  it  is  now 
in,  equal  and  like  itself.     The  evident 
signs  whereof  are  the  orders,  fit  pro- 
portions, figures,  situations,  intervals, 
faculties,  mutual  swiftness  and  slow- 
ness of  motions,  numbers,  and  periods 
of  time  ;  for  all  such  things  admit  al- 
teration and  diminution,  according  to 
the  progress  of  a  producible  nature ; 
for  that  which  is   greater  and  better, 
accompanieth  the  state  by  reason  of 
its  vigour ;  and  that  which  is  less  or 
worse,  accompanieth  the  dissolution 
by  reason  of  its  weakness.     Now  I 
call  the  world  by  the  name  of  universe, 
which  appellation  it  obtaineth  in  that 
it  is  framed  out  of  all  things,  being 
an  absolute  and  perfect  collection  of 
all  natures  ;   for  besides  the  universe 
there  is  nothing, and  if  there  be  anything 
it  is  contained  in  the  universe,  either  as 
a  part  or  excrescence  thereof     As  for 
those  things  that  are  contained  in  the 
world,  they  have  communion  with  the 
world,  but  the  world  hath  communion 
with  nothing  else  besides  itself ;  for  all 
other  things  have  not  such  a  nature 
as  is  sufficient  of  itself,  but  stand  in 
need  of  the  communion  with  other 
things ;  as  living  creatures  need  res- 
piration, the  eye  light,  and  the  other 
senses  their  several  objects ;  and  plants 
need  the  juice  of  the  earth  for  their 
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growth;  nay,  the  sun, moon,  planetSy 
and  fixed  stars,  stand  in  need  of  a 
certain  portion  of  the  universe  ;  only 
the  universe  stands  in  need  of  no  other 
thing  besides  itself.  Now  as  fire, 
which  is  able  to  give  heat  to  other 
things  is  of  itself  hot,  so  that  wh;ch  is 
the  cause  of  perfection  to  other  things 
is  of  itself  perfect,  and  that  which  is 
the  cause  of  safety  to  others,  must  of 
itself  be  safe  and  permanent.  Also, 
that  which  is  the  cause  of  compacted- 
ness  to  others,  must  needs  of  itself  be 
compacted ;  but  the  world  is  to  all 
other  things  the  cause  of  being,  safety, 
and  perfection  ;  wherefore  of  itself  it 
must  needs  be  eternal,  perfect,  and 
permanent  for  ever.  Again,  if  the 
universe  be  dissolved,  it  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  dissolved  into  something  or 
into  nothing ;  not  into  something,  in- 
asmuch as  there  will  not  be  a  total 
corruption  of  the  universe,  if  it  be 
dissolved  into  something  :  for  some- 
thing must  be  either  the  universe  01 
at  least  a  part  of  it ;  nor  will  it  be  an- 
nihilated, for  it  is  impossible  that 
something  should  either  be  made  of 
nothing  or  dissolved  into  nothing; 
wherefore  the  universe  can  a< 
neither  production  nor  corruption. 
Now  if  any  one  should  conceive  it  is 
corrupted,  either  it  must  be  corruptee 
from  something  that  is  without  the 
universe,  or  from  something  that  is 
within  ;  it  cannot  be  from  something 
without  it,  for  there  is  nothing  with- 
out the  universe  which  comprehends 
all  things,  and  is  the  world.  Nor  a 
it  be  from  things  that  are  within  the 
universe,  for  then  they  must  of  neces- 
sity be  greater  and  more  prevalent 
than  the  universe,  which  cannot  be 
for  all  tilings  are  hurry ed  by  the  uni- 
verse, and  endowed  with  life  and  soul. 
So  that  if  it  comes,  neither  by  any- 
thing without  the  world,  nor  within  it, 
then  it  cannot  be  subject  to  corruptioi 
and  dissolution .  Moreover,  all  nature 
if  it  be  well  considered,  seemeth  tc 
take  away  continuity  from  the  first 
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and  most  honorable  parts  in  .a  certain 
proportion,  lessening  it  by  degrees, 
and  applying  it  to  all  mortal  tilings, 
as  also  admitting  a  progress  of  its  own 
constitution  (for  the  first  bodies  being 
moved,  do  in  a  uniform  manner  per- 
form their  periods),  I  say,  a  progress 
not  continued  and  local,  but  consist- 
ing in  alteration :  viz.,  condensation 
and  rarefaction.  Thus  fire  being 
pressed  together,  produceth  air  ;  air, 
water;  and  water,  earth.  Also,  from 
earth  there  is  the  same  period  of  alter- 
ations, till  you  come  to  fire  again, 
whence  the  alteration  at  first  began. 
Likewise  fruits  and  plants  received 
their  beginning  from  seeds,  which 
being  come  to  maturity  and  perfection, 
are  again  resolved  into  seeds,  nature 
making  her  progress  from  the  same  un- 
to the  same.  But  men  and  other  ani- 
mals do  in  a  more  inferior  manner 
,finish  the  progress  of  their  nature 
(since  they  do  not  return  to  their  first 
age),  neither  have  they  a  reciprocal 
change  into  one  another,  as  it  is  in 
lire,  air,  water,  and  earth;  but  after 
;they  have  run  through  their  aforesaid 
parts  of  their  race,  and  passed  their 
several  ages,  they  are  dissolved  and 
dye,  becoming  in  the  same  state  as 
they  were.  These,  therefore,  are  ar- 
guments sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
universe  remaineth  perfect  and  un- 
corrupted ;  as  also  that  the  excres- 
cence and  results  thereof  suffer  only  a 
mutation,  and  not  an  annihilation, 
there  being  no  such  thing  as  quies  in 
natura,  all  things  being  in  a  perpetual 
eirc  ular  motion .  Nay,  that  the  figure, 
motion,  time,  and  substance  thereof 
are  without  beginning  and  end ;  there- 
by it  plainly  appears  that  the  world 
admitteth  neither  production  nor  dis- 
solution ;  for  the  figure  is  spherical, 
and  consequently  on  every  side  equal, 
and  therefore  without  beginning  or 
ending.  Also  the  motion  is  circular, 
and  consequently  stable,  never  shift- 
ing its  former  place.  The  time,  like- 
wise, is  infinite,  wherein  the  motion 
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is  performed,  as  that  which  is  moved 
had  neither  beginning  nor  shall  have 
an  end ;  from  all  which  it  is  evident, 
that  the  universe  admitteth  neither 
production  nor  corruption. 

"  Again,  as  the  frame  of  the  world 
has  been  always,  so  it  is  necessary 
that  its  parts  should  likewise  always 
have  existed :  by  parts  I  mean  the 
heaven,  earth,  and  that  which  Jieth 
betwixt,  viz.  the  sky  ;  for  not  without 
these,  but  with  these  and  of  these  the 
world  consists.  Also,  if  the  parts 
exist,  it  is  necessary  that  the  things 
which  are  in  them  should  also  co- ex- 
ist; as  with  the  heaven,  the  sun, 
moon,  fixed  atars,  and  planets  ;  with 
the  earth,  animals,  plants,  minerals, 
gold  and  silver ;  with  the  air,  exhala- 
tions, winds,  and  alterations  of  wea- 
ther, sometimes  heat  and  sometimes 
cold;  for  with  the  world  all  those 
things  do  and  ever  have  existed  as 
parts  thereof.  Nor  hath  man  had 
any  original  production  from  the 
earth  or  elsewhere,  as  some  believe, 
but  hath  always  been  as  now  he  is, 
co-existent  with  the  world,  whereof 
he  is  a  part.  Now  corruptions  and 
violent  alterations  are  made  according 
to  the  parts  of  the  earth;  sometimes 
by  the  overflowing  of  the  sea,  some- 
times with  the  dilating  and  parting  of 
the  earth  by  winds  and  waters  im- 
prisoned in  the  bowels  thereof;  but 
a  universal  corruption  of  the  earth 
never  hath  been  nor  ever  shall  be. 
Yet  these  alterations  have  given  oc- 
casion for  the  invention  of  many  lies, 
and  thus  are  we  to  understand  them 
that  derive  the  original  of  the  Greek 
history  from  Inachus  the  Argive ;  not 
that  he  was  really  the  original  thereof, 
as  some  make  him,  but  because  a 
most  memorable  alteration  did  then 
happen,  some  were  so  unskilful  as  to 
make  that  construction  thereof;  and 
if  any  way  we  may  believe  Adam  to. 
be  the  first  man,  we  must  expound  it 
after  this  manner,  viz. :  That  he  was 
the  first  of  the  whole  race.     But  for 
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the  universe  and  all  the  parts  whereof 
it  subsists,  as  it  is  at  present  so  it  ever 
was,  and  ever  shall  be ;  one  nature 
perpetually  moving  and  another  per- 
petually suffering ;  one  always  go- 
verning, and  the  other  always  being 
governed." 

Thus  Ocellus  Lucanus  on  the  uni- 
verse, an  atheistical  author  so  ancient 
that  by  some  he  is  held  tp  have  been 
contemporary  with  Moses  ;  by  others 
that  he  was  before  him.  The  noted 
Charles  Blount  thought  it  very  strange 
that  so  ancient  and  learned  an  author 
should  have  so  different  a  sentiment 
of  the  world's  beginning  from  that  oi 
Moses,  for  (says  he)  methinks  if  Mo- 
ses's history  of  the  creation  and  of 
Adam's  being  the  first  man,  had  been 
a  generally  received  opinion  at  that 
time,  Ocellus  Lucanus  who  was  so 
eminent  a  philosopher,  should  not  have 
been  ignorant  thereof.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Blount,  that  if  the  Mosaic  cock- 
and-a-bull  story  about  the  creation, 
Adam's  being  the  first  man,  &c.  was 
extant  at  the  time  Ocellus  Lucanus 
wrote,  it  would  have  been  very  strange 
indeed  had  he  been  ignorant  of  it.  It 
is  far  more  likely  that  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted therewith,  but  thought  it  too 
contemptible  for  notice. 

THEORY  OF  REGULAR  GRADATION. 

xxn. 
Next  in   the   series  to  fishes  come 
the  amphibia,  or  those  animals  who 
are  able  to  live  both  in  the  water  and 
on  the  land. 

The  bones  composing  the  head,  of 
this  class  are  remarkable  for  remain- 
ing permanently  disunited,  as  in  the 
higher  orders,  during  the  development 
of  these  parts,  a  fact  which  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  infancy  of  chil- 
dren must  be  aware  of.  The  shoulder 
of  a  frog  consists  of  scapula,  clavicle, 
or  collar  (from  clayis,  a  key),  and 
cqracoid  bone ;  the  bones  of  the  fore 
arm  consist  of  radius  and  ulna,  so 
united  that  a  faint  line  indicates  their 
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former  separation.  "  Jn  the  early 
part  of  their  existence,  and  while  they 
enjoy  an  aquatic  mode  of  life,  their 
organisation  is  in  due  accordance  ;  at 
first  their  members  are  scarcely  per- 
ceptible, whilst  their  tail  is  of  great 
length,  and  continues  so  in  those  des- 
tined to  continue  their  watery  habi- 
tation; but  in  the  frog,  &c,  which 
are  to  breathe  by  lungs,  the  tail  is 
gradually  removed  by  absorption,  and 
the  extremities,  paiticularly  the  pos- 
terior,   undergo   a   rapid  evolution." 

The  proteus,  siren,  and  the  tadpoles 
of  the  higher  anurous  species,  are 
moved  through  the  water  by  the  same 
kind  of  lateral  motion  of  the  spine 
and  tail  as  in  fishes.  The  great  la- 
teral muscles  that  accomplish  thesq 
motions  are  still  pale,  bloodless,  and 
feeble,  and  their  connecting  cellular 
tissue  is  soft,  scanty,  and  colourless  ; 
the  muscles  are  slightly  connected 
to  the  skin,  and  present  but  little  ap- 
pearance of  tendinous  structure.  JSq 
far  the  muscular  system  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  fishes,  but  in  the  adult 
state  of  the  anurous  species,  it  pre* 
sents  characters  very  remote  from 
them,  arising  from  their  great  extent 
of  respiration,  and  their  inhabiting  a 
rarer  medium.  The  oblique  caudal 
muscles  in  the  tadpole  of  the  tailless 
tribe,  become  absorbed  with  the  ver- 
tebrae to  which  they  are  attached,  as 
the  animal  assumes  its  permanent 
form  ;  but  its  change  of  habits  is  still 
provided  for  by  the  great  development 
of  the  muscles  of  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity, in  fact,  they  closely  resemble 
those  of  the  human  leg;  and  hence 
the  act  of  swimming  in  man  is  an 
accurate  imitation  of  that  of  the  frog. 
In  this  animal,  the  extensors  are 
much  stronger  than  the  flexors  of  the 
leg,  and  those  of  the  arm  are  but 
feebly  developed. 

The  nervous  system  in  amphibia 
exhibits  a  degree  of  perfection  not 
much  above  that  noticed  in  fishes. 
So  rapid  are  the  changes  in  the  ner- 
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vons  system  of  the  frog  from  the  fish 
form  to  the  reptile  state,  that  they  can 
foe  detected  from  day  to  day.     In  the 
lower  orders  of  the  amphibia  we  per- 
ceive an  approach  to  the   digestive 
.organs  of  fishes;    but  in  many  we 
discovered  an  approximation  to  the 
higher   vertebrata.      The  metamor- 
phosis  which  this  class  of  animals 
undergoes  in  passing  from  the  pisci- 
form  to  the  reptilian  state,  is  striking- 
ly   illustrated    in    their    circulatory 
-system :  beginning  life  with  the  sin- 
gle heart  of  a  fish,  and  ending  it  with 
,the  double  heart  of  a  reptile.     As  the 
.animal  changes  from  an  aquatic  to 
an  atmospheric  respiration,  the  bran- 
chiae, or  gills,  become  absorbed,  and 
the   lungs  proportionally  developed. 
Their  arteries  experience  correspond- 
ing changes,,   those    of    the   former 
,organs   diminishing,   while  those  of 
the  latter  increase  with  the  growth  of 
the   lunff.      The  two    veins    which 
return  the  blood  from  the  rudimental 
lung  also  enlarge,  and  as  they  arrive 
at  the  heart,  they  undergo  a  remark- 
.able  dilatation,  which  constitutes  the 
left  auricle. 

Frogs  and  salamanders,  in  their 
tadpole  state,  breathe  by  gills,  which 
during  the  earliest  periods  of  their 
existence  are  situated  externally; 
they  also  possess  rudimentary  lungs, 
which  are  developed  as  the  animals 
change  from  the  aquatic  to  the  aerial 
respiration. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe 
that  this  class,  in  their  first  state  of 
existence  have  an  organisation  en- 
abling them  to  live  in  the  element 
peculiar  to  fishes,  and  consequently  of 
no  use  to  them  when  they  have  under- 
gone the  change  approximating  them 
to  land  animals,  and  that  when  this 
takes  place  those  organs  fall  into  dis- 
use and  consequently  perish,  being 
absorbed  into  the  system ;  just  as  the 
original  bone  in  the  higher  orders, 
when  fractured,  is  first  of  all  surround- 
ed by  the  depositions  of  new  bone,  and 


subsequently  absorbed,  all  nutrition, 
by  which 'alone  it  could  continue  to 
exist,  being  withdrawn  from  it,  and 
conveyed  only  to  the  living  or  new 
bone! 

IS  THERE  NO  GOD  ? 

u  There  is  an  old  saying,  rather  clumsy  to  bo  sure, 
but  very  expres.sive,  which  savs,  when  your  op- 
ponent has  got  hold  of  the  wrong  end  of  the  argu- 
ment, '  give  him  rope  enough  he  will  hang  him- 
self.' "— T.  S.  Mackintosh. 

u  Come,  let  us  reason  together."— Jew  BOOK. 

The  above  ominous  passage  is  the  introduc- 
tory sentence  to  an  article  of  Mr.  Mackin- 
intosh's,  in  last  number,  suggested,  the  reader 
would  at  first  sight  suppose,  by  some  remarks 
of  mine  in  No.  33.  When  I  first  read  it,  I 
confess  I  felt  some  anxiety  for  the  cause 
which  I  had  been  advocating,  thinking  I 
must  have  given  it  a  mortal  stab,  through 
my  ignorance  of  what  I  was  writing  upon. 
1  breathed  more  freely,  however,  before  1  ar- 
rived at  the  end,  having  discovered  my  fears 
were  groundless,  and  that  it  was  merely  meant 
as  a  scarecrow,  or  a  warning  of  what  I  should 
come  to,  if  I  did  not  take  heed ;  for  I  failed 
entirely  in  perceiving  any  connexion  between 
the  introduction  and  the  subsequent  remarks. 
So  far,  in  fact,  from  Mr.  M.  imagining  that 
either  me  or  my  party  had  hung  ourselves,  he 
challenges  us  to  a  discussion  of  the  grounds 
of  atheism,  upon  the  principles  I  had  laid 
down,  which  is  proof  he  conceives  there  to  be 
some  Atheists  unhung,  and  the  question  still  a 
disputable  one. 

Before  proceeding  to  notice  other  passages 
in  the  article  I  speak  of,  I  would  make  a  few 
observations  (no  opportunity  having  offered 
before)  in  explanation  of  what  appeared  with 
my  initials  in  No.  24,  respecting  Mr.  Mack- 
intosh's "  Dissertation  upon  the  being  and  at- 
tributes of  god."  It  has  been  objected  by 
some,  that  not  satisfied  with  commenting  up- 
on Mr,  Mackintosh's  book,  I  attacked  him- 
self, in  which  I  was  not  justified,  for  that  per- 
sonalities could  never  be  excused.  In  reply, 
I  would  say,  that  my  remarks  related  to  Mr. 
M.'s  public,  not  his  private,  conduct;  and 
that  from  what  I  had  heard  I  conceived  my- 
self justified  in  imputing  to  him  certain  mo- 
tives. Whilst  I  looked  only  to  the  end  I 
sought  to  accomplish  (i.e.  as  far  as  the  good 
or  bad  opinion  of  others  would  affect  myself), 
I  was  still  scrupulous  of  the  means  I  employed. 
If  more  good  can  be  done  by  questioning, 
where  there  are  grounds  for  it,  the  motives  of 
a  public  man  why  should  we  hesitate  to  do  it; 
I  would  rather  sacrifice  the  good  opinion  of 
men  generally,  than  stop  short  in  the  execu- 
tion of  a  duty  to  conserve  it.  If  I  have 
wronged  Mr.  Mackintosh  1  am  sorry  for  it — 
I  did  it  ignorantly  not  wilfully. 
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To  return,  Mr.  Mackintosh's  remarks  in 
the  last  Oracle  are  based  upon  an,  assertion  of 
mine,  that  "  I  would  not  give  the  snap  of  my 
finger  for  a  man  who  professed  atheism  simply 
because  he  was  disgusted  with  religious  vil- 
lanies,"  &c.  When  I  said  this,  I  meant 
that  such  a  man  was  not,  in  my  opinion,  com- 
petent to  deiend  atheism.  That  if  certain 
anomalies,  villanies,   &c.   in  some  religions 


generate  it  r  Can  we  have  an  idea  of  no- 
thing ?  If  not,  our  ideas  must  be  ideas  of 
something;  and  if  of  something,  that  soma. 
thing  must  be  in  the  universe  ;  and  if  in  the 
universe  it  must  he  matter,  or  physical  sub- 
stance, or  a  condition  of  matter  or  physical 
substance  ;  and  if  a  condition,  dependent  up- 
on the  thing  conditionated — and  not  to  be 
separated  from  it  even  in  thought.     Ideas  are 


induced  him  to  think  there  could  not  be  a  god  the  result  of  sensation,  and  may  be  called  the 
±- and  such  conduct  be  permitted  ;  some  other  images  or  reflections  of  things.  There  are 
religions,  less  corrupt  (if  any)  would  have  re-   ideas  of  physical  substance,  and  of  moral  con 


tained  him  a  firm  believer  ;  that  such  a  man 
would  not  be  an  Atheist  from  principle  but 
from  feeling  ;  that  his  quarrel  would  be  with 
the   attributes  rather  than  the  existence  of 


duct  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  physics.  There 
can  be  no  ideas  independent  of  or  not  traceable 
to  physical  causes.  But  Mr.  M.  says,  "  god 
is  an  idea  dwelling  in  the  mind  of  man,"  and 


deity  ;  and  that,  if  a  difficulty  presented  itself,  j  that  were  the  Atheist  to  "  prove  that  there  is 
the  basis  of  atheism    no  such  physical  existence  in  the  universe  " 


which  his  ignorance  of  th 
would  prevent  his  surmounting,  he  would  most 
probably  lapse  into  deism,  from  which  per- 
haps he  had  never  been  quite  clear,  or,  what 
is  not  uncommon,  u  return  like  a  dog  to  his 
vomit,"  and  embrace  the  old  Jew-Book. 

Supernaturalism  springs  from  man's  ignor- 
ance of  naturalism,  and  can  never  be  effec- 
tually driven  from  the  world  unless  man  in 
his  infancy  is  carefully  guarded  from  errors, 
which  he  is  ever  ready  to  imbibe  when  pre- 
sented to  him,  unless  his  mind  he  previously 
occupied  by  truth.  The  man  who  thinks  him- 
self an  Atheist  because  be  is  disgusted  with 
religion,  is  like  the  teetotaller  who  fancies  in- 
toxication the  cause  of  all  the  misery  in  the 
world,  whereas  it  is  only  an  effect,  and  who 
thinks  to  produce  the  millenium  by  inducing 
the  men  of  his  generation  to  drink  water. 
Both  parties  are  forgetful  that  human  insti- 
tutions change  daily,  but  that  the  operations 
of  nature,  or  the  whole,  are  always  the  same. 
The  children  of  such  an  Atheist  as  I  spoke  of 
may  not  see  the  same  reasons  lor  disgust  up- 
on looking  into  society  in  their  day,  as  their 
father  did,  and  become  goddites  accordingly  ; 
but  this  could  not  have  been  had  their  father 
been  an  Atheist  from  principle,  and  they  ca- 
pable of  receiving  the  same  impressions,  or 
nearly  so,  as  he  did,  for  nature's  modes  are 
always  the  same ;  and  the  facts,  if  any,  wrhich 
were  before  man,  in  favour  .of  a  god  existence, 
are  now,  and  vice  versa. 
Mr.  Mackintosh  says — 

God  IS  AN  IDEA  dwelling  in  the  mind  of  man. 
The  idea  of  god  is  a  moral  not  a  physical  idea.  Sup- 
pose the  Atheist  could  PROVE  (which  he  cannot) 
that  there  is  no  such  PHYSICAL  existence  in  the  uni- 
verse as  the  being  called  god:  what  then?  Has  HE 
PROVED  HIS  CASE?  NO!  B-cause,  as  has  been 
said,  the  idea  of  god  is  a  moral  and  not  a  physical 
idea. 

What  is  here  meant,  I  know  not,  it  is  far 
beyond  my  comprehension.  An  idea  derived 
from  without  the  universe  !  Howr  very  far- 
fetched! and  of  questionable  utility  when  ob- 
tained. But  what  are  ideas  ;  are  they  not 
effects  derived  from  physical  causes  P  Can 
there  be  an  idea,  without  something  exists  to 
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as  a  god — the  idea  would  still  exist,  which  is 
tantamount  to  contending  for  an  UNCAUSED 
effect !  Mr.  M.  says,  u  ALL  men  of  reflect- 
irttj  minds  have  conceived  the  existence  of  a 
'  governing  principle,  powa^r,  or  being,'  who 
or  which  rules  the  universe,"  and  yet  con- 
tends that  this  "  governing  principle,  power , 
or  being,'*  is  an  idea  merely,  "  dwelling  in 
the  mind  of  man,"  which,  granting  it  to  be  a 
god,  makes  it  a  local  one  (an  idea  Mr.  M. 
himself  repudiates),  confined,  moreover,  to  a 
miserably  restricted  locality — the  skull  of  a 
man  !  What  an  absurdity  is  here— the  atom 
governing  the  aggregate  — a  part  controlling 
the  whole  !  But  not  even  that,  but  a  con- 
dition or  mode  of  an  atom  or  part,  controlling 
and  directing  the  whole !  !  Well  might  the 
Egyptian  sages  say,  "  Man,  know  thyself;" 
what  man  who  knew  himself  would  have  ad- 
vanced such  an  argument  ? 

But  again,  Mr.  Mackintosh  affirms  that 
"god  is  an  idea,"  and  yet  says  also,  that 
u  no  man  has  had  a  perfect  conception  [or 
idea]  of  god  [or  of  the  idea  dwelling  in  him] 
at  any  time.  But  all  men,  at  all  times,  have 
had  some  conception  of  god,  however  inade- 
quate." Here  we  have  an  idea,  which  is 
not  an  idea ;  a  god,  who  is  not  a  god  —  an  im- 
perfect idea,  and  of  course  an  imperfect  god. 
Abo,  an  inadequate  conception,  resident  in 
the  mind  of  a  man,  doing  what? — mind,  the 
inadequate  conception  only,  not  the  man. 
even — why,  governing  the  universe  ! 

When  Mr,  Mackintosh  says,  "  god  is  an 
idea  dwelling  in  the  mind  of  man,"  and  that 
"all  men"  have  had  this  idea,  he  wa^uld 
seem  to  infer  that  the  god  idea,  the  idea  of  a 
god,  or  rather,  god  itself  or  himself,  belongs 
inseparably  to  man,  and  is  an  inherent  con- 
sequence of  his  existence,  and  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  without  it ;  if 
such  be  the  case,  the  idea  must  be  what  is 
called  innate,  or  born  with  him,  a  vulgar  er- 
ror now  exploded  ;  and  this  it  would  seem 
Mr.  M.  thinks,  when  he  says  that  were  there 
no  "  such  physical  existence  in  the  universe, 
as  the  being  called  god,"  still  would  the  idea 
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remain.  Besides,  if  the  idea  be  innate,  or 
born  with  man,  there  never  was  nor  ever  can 
be,  an  Atheist,  for  it  is  folly  to  suppose  a  man 
can  disbelieve  that  which  he  believes.  He 
cannot  have  an  idea  of  a  "  governing  princi- 
ple, power,  or  being/'  who  governs  the  uni- 
verse, at  the  same  moment  that  he  has  no 
such  idea. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Mackin- 
tosh has  declared  that  there  cannot  be  an  ab- 
solute Atheist,  until  it  is  proved  that  there  is 
no  god,  and  that  Southwell,  Holyoake, 
and  Co.  were  only  sceptics  ;  and  yet,  whilst 
complaining  of  the  incorrect  use  of  terms  on 
the  part  of  others,  continually  uses  this  term 
when  speaking  of  the  class  calling  themselves 
Atheists,  and  also  designates  as  Atheists  the 
very  men  whom  he  is  himself  endeavouring 
to  show;  and  whom  an  Atheist  would  declare 
to  be,  noc  even  sceptics,  but  goddists.  He  says, 

"  It  is  a  fact  (quoting  from  Priest!  v),  that  there 
are  more  Atheists,  and  Infidels  of  all  kinds,  in  Ro- 
man Catholic  states,where  religion  is  so  well  guarded 
than  in  England."  Yes,  it  is  a  fact,  a  well  known 
fact,  that  even  in  papal  Rome,  the  seat  and  centre  of 
the  grand  superstition,  there  ate  more  Atheists,  es- 
pecially amongst  the  priesthood,  than  in  any  other 
city  in  Europe,  flow  is  this?  'Simply  hecause  the 
priests,  being  behind  the  scenes  are  better  acquainted 
with  "  the  villanies  "  of  superstition  than  other  men, 
they  are  therefore  disgusted  with  these  villanies,  and 
consequently  become  Atheists  in  respect  to  the  god 
which  they  hold  up  to  the  people,  although  they 
wink  at  the  imposture  because  it  brings  "  grist  to 
the  mill."  It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  be- 
cause they  are  Atheists  to  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews, 
that,  therefore,  they  deny  the  existence  of  "  the  go- 
verning principle,  power,  or  being  contended  for  by 
philosophers." 

Let  us  examine  this  a  moment,  Mr.  M.  con- 
tends that  there  are  more  Atheists,  bona  fide 
Atheists,  of  course,  in  Rome,  men  who  dis- 
believe the  existence  of  any  governing  prin- 
ciple, than  in  any  other  country;  and  yet 
that  they  are  only  Atheists  or  disbelievers  in 
the  god  they  themselves  have  manufactured. 
Mr.  M.  has  himself  declared  that  he  is  an 
Atheist  to  the  Jew-Book  god,  and  yet  that  he 
is  not  an  Atheist,  but  a  firm  believer  in  the 
existence  of  a  god.  The  argument  in  the 
extract  I  have  given  above  is  equal  to  saying, 
the  swindler  who  knowingly  swore  a  brass 
watch  was  gold,  didn't  himself  believe  it ;  and 
that  notwithstanding  he  did  not  believe  the 
lie  he  told  was  truth,  yet  be  did  believe  that 
there  were  gold  watches  in  existence  !  And, 
Jest  "  a  stupid  Atheist "  should  imagine  that 
such  men  were  Atheists  (i.e.  disbelievers  in 
a  governing  principle),  we  are  told,  "  It  by 
no  means  follows,  however,  because  they  are 
Atheists  to  the  Jehovah  of  the  Jews,  that 
therefore  they  deny  the  existence  of  the  go- 
verning principle,'  "  &c,  or,  in  other  words 
— it  by  no  means  follows  because  they  are 
Atheists,  that  therefore  they  are  Atheists. 

Mr.,  Mackintosh  proceeds  — 

If  by  the  term  Atheist,  it  13  intended  to  designate 
a  man  who  denies  the  existence  of  "  the  governing 


losophers,"  we  shall  find,  I  think  that  the  Athei-sts 
are  tew  and  far  between. 

Of  what  consequence  is  it  to  the  argument 
whether  there  be  few  or  many  ?  Truth  does 
not  depend  upon  numbers;  1  never  said  Athe- 
ists were  numerous — because  I  do  not  believe 
they  are  ;  but  they  may  be  more  numerous 
than  Mr.  M.  imagines,  which  would  be  no 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  their  opinions. 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot,  for  my  own  part, 
understand  the  object  of  Mr.  Mackintosh's 
article  ;  if  it  was  simply  to  state  that  he  was 
willing  to  discuss  atheism  upon  the  grounds 
laid  down  by  me,  why  not  have  commenced 
at  once?  Where  was  the  necessity  of  using 
a  great  number  of  words  simply  to  say,  that 
he  u  should  be  willing  to  enter  into  a  friendly 
controversy  with  any  Atheist  who  loves  to 
battle  with  the  idea  of  '  the  governing  piin- 
ciple,  power,  or  being  contended  for  by  phi- 
losophers,' and  who  will  keep  strictly  to  that 
idea  " — where,  I  say,  was  the  necessity  for  so 
long  a  preamble,  when  I  had  stated  such  a 
man  to  be  the  Atheist  I  recognised  ;  unless  he 
thought  me  dishonest,  or  that  I  did  not  know 
what  I  meant  when'  I  wrote  such  words? 
If  I  or  any  other  ran  from  the  argument,  the 
loss  would  be  oqrs,  the  gain  our  opponent's. 
The  columns  of  the  Oracle  are  open  to  Mr. 
Mackintosh  or  any  competent  disputant  on 
the  side  of  goddism,  and  I  think  J  may  affirm 
that  they  will  find  plenty  of  work  in  what  has 
already  been  advanced  in  its  pages.  They 
may,  if  they  prefer  it,  choose  their  own 
ground,  we  only  ask  for  fair  play,  having 
proved  ourselves  ever  ready  to  grant  it. 

W.  C. 


THE    FREE  INQUIRER'S   WHY    AND 
BECAUSE. 

WRITTEN  BY  CHARLES  SOUTHWELL. 
V. 

Why  have  the  givers  of  sound  know- 
ledge been  stigmatized  as  vile  and 
damnable  ? 

Because  hitherto  the  human  mind 
has,  indeed,  been  as  an  uncertain 
mirror  to  the  rays  of  things,  which 
mixing  with  them  its  own  nature, 
perverts  and  distorts  them,  which' 
pervertion  and  distortion  have  ren- 
dered men  vain  and  panic-struck  by 
the  idea  of  death,  which  is  the  con- 
dition of  all  priest-ridden  people,  who 
are  priest-ridden  because  they  are 
full  of  panic  terrors;  so  that  the 
words  of  the  wise  and  sober  among 
mankind,  which  should  be  as  goads, 
and  nails  driven  far  in,  are  unheard 
or  unheeded  amid  the  howling  tem- 

principle,  power,  or  being  contended  for  by  by  phi-  |  pest  of  fanaticism. 
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Whyli&s  tlie  doctrine  of  tli.e  immor- 
tality of  the  soul  held  sucli  amazing 
influence  over  the  minds  of  men  ? 

Bemuse  the  love  of  life  is  instinct- 
ive, but  then  experience  taught  man- 
kind that  death  was  inevitable  ;  and 
the  crafty  who  ever  profit  by  the 
delusions  of  the  simple,  seeing  that 
the  majority  of  their  fellow-creatures 
had  a  secret  dread  and  inward  horror 
of  shrinking  into  nought,  set  about 
the  invention  of  doctrines  which  at 
once  flattered  the  pride,  excited  the 
hopes,  and  stifled  the  reason  of  their 
dupes.  This  doctrine  which  has  had 
more  influence  over  the  destinies 
of  the  human  race  than  any  other,  is 
like  all  others,  speculative,  and  there- 
fore matter  of  belief,  of  which  phi- 
losophy knows  nothing ;  and  nothing 
is  more  important,  or  more  necessary 
to  be  understood  by  the  people  at 
large  than  this — that  all  doctrine  is 
founded  on  belief,  whilst  all  science 
is  founded  on  knowledge ;  so  that 
they  may,  in  future,  separate  matters 
of  belief  from  matters  of  knowledge ; 
as  it  is  clear  that  when  wre  have  tra- 
ced the  chain  of  causes  and  effects 
up  to  its  last  link,  it  may  be  underr 
stood  jthat  there  philosophy  ends,  and 
belief  or  faith  begins ;  so  that  these 
two  empires  of  philosophy  and  faith, 
may  be  likened  to  the  empire  of  light 
and  the  empire  of  darkness ;  in  which 
latter,  all  being  equally  in  the  dark, 
all  are  equally  frind,  and  when  the 
blind  lead  the  blind,  both,  we  are 
told,  will  tumble  into  the  ditch.  The 
wise  Solomon  declared,  that  god  had 
made  everything  beautiful  in  its  sea- 
son, and  had  given  over  the  world  to 
our  disputes  and  inquiries,  but  that 
man  cannot  find  out  the  work  which 
god  has  made  from  its  beginning  up 
to  its  end ;  but  the  wise  men  of  the 
west  act  and  speak  as  though  they 
had  penetrated  into  the  innermost 
recesses  of  nature,  and  plucked  out 
the  heart  of  its  mystery  ;  so  boldly 
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and  unscrupulously  do  they  declaim 
and  anathematize. 

Why  is  dead  matter  said  to  become 
living  ? 

Because  the  term  dead  and  living 
are  ap plied  to  certain  states,  or  con? 
ditions  of  matter,  when  viewed  in 
certain  relations,  which  conditions 
and  relations  continually  altering,  the 
substance  which  is  said  to  he  dead 
to- day,  is  with  equal  correctness,  called 
vital  or  living  to-morrow,  so  that  life 
may,  and  doubtless  does  exist  in 
every  particle  of  matter  ;  as  the  dif- 
ference between-  a  blade  of  grass,  and 
the  sheep  that  feeds  upon  it,  is  rather 
in  the  number,  form,  and  situation 
of  the  particles  of  which  ijt  is  com- 
posed, than  in  the  nature  of  the  par- 
ticles themselves.  The  ancients  seem 
to  have  been  fully  aware,  that  all 
forms  are  produced  by  tlae  natural 
motion  of  the  corpuscles  or  atoms, 
whatever  those  atoms  might  be.  Ba- 
con, in  his  explanation  of  the  Greek 
fable  of  Cupid,  says  "that  love  seems 
to  be  the  appetite,  or  incentive  of 
primitive  matter;"  this  appetite  for 
change,  ormotionin  matter,  he  speaks 
of  as  being  the  most  ancient  and  only 
power  that  made  and  wrought  all 
things,  and  is  itself  uncaused.  This 
opinion  of  his,  that  motion  was  the 
cause  of  all  effects,  and  is  itself  with? 
out  a  cause,  led  him  to  blame  the 
Greeks,  that  they  should  busy  them- 
selves in  discovering  the  material 
principles  of  things,  and  be  weak  and 
languid  in  discovering  the  principles 
of  motion,  in  which  the  energy  and 
efficacy  of  every  operation  consisted. 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  get  at  the 
precise  meaning  of  many  remarks  of 
that  extraordinary  man,  which  seem 
to  have  been  written  as  though  a 
priest  were  at  his  elbow,  and  the  in- 
quisition in  perspective  ;  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  reconcile  the  following 
with  the  passage  above  quoted  :  "  And 
they  who  refer  the  energy  and  efficacy 
of  matter  to  god,  though  they  do  well 
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therein,  yet  they  do  it  by  a  start,  and 

not  by  proper  degrees   of    assent  ;    for 

doubtless,  there  is  one  summary,  or 
capital  law,  in  which  nature  meets 
subordinate  to  god.1'  How,  unless 
by  a  start,  he  could  first  write  of  a 
power  that  made  and  wrought  all 
things,  and  is  itself  uncaused,  and 
then  immediately  after  to  tell  us  that 
this  power  that  made  and  wrought  all 
things  is  subordinate  to  god,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive.  We  shall 
(do  well  then,  to  put  to  flight  the  ill- 
omened  bird  of  superstition,  which, 
like  the  vulture  devouring  the  liver 
of  Prometheus,  preys  on  the  vitals  of 
humanity,  corrupting  their  morals, 
and  destroying  their  peace,  by  making 
them  the  slaves  of  saucy  doubts  and 
fears  ;  as  it  must  be  evident,  that  to 
do  good  and  love  our  feliow-creatures 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  end  proposed 
by  human  laws,  and  cannot  but  har- 
monise with  other  laws  (if  any)  ol 
which    we    know  nothing.     In  fine, 

we  mav  observe  that  the   marrow  of 

.j 

the  preceding  remarks  are  enclosed, 
and,  as  it  were,  collected  into  a  heap 
in  the  next  few  sentences.  We  can 
conceive  of  matter  without  life  or 
motion,  although  few  will  be  so  hardy 
as  to  assert  that  such  a  phenomenon 
exists;  but  we  cannot  conceive  of 
motion  or  life  without  matter.  The 
steam-engine  with  its  opening  and 
shutting  valves,  its  piston  rising  and 
falling  with  such  wonderful  regularity, 
is  a  splendid  monument  of  the  indus- 
try and  genius  of  man  ;  but  the  mo- 
tions of  a  steamer  are  results  of  the 
play  of  its  parts,  which  is  the  result 
of  heat  or  fiery  action,  and  cannot  be 
separated,  even  in  thought,  from  the 
steam-engine  ;  so  the  play  of  human 
organisation  is  the  result  of  heat  or 
fiery  action,  which  is  but  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  if  a  certain  degree  of 
heat  be  abstracted,  life  ceases,  we  are 
no  longer  said  to  live,  and  the  atoms 
of  the  body  no  longer  cling  together, 
but  fly  off,  and  decomposition  is  said 


to  take  place.  The  motion  of  a  man 
on  the  earth,  or  the  flight  of  a  bird, 
aver  nothing  ;  and  the  word  motion, 
simply  means  the  change  of  position 
of  one  substance  relatively  to  another 
substance.  In  the  case  of  the  bird, 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  the 
power  to  move  and  think  is  a  property 
of  its  organisation,  and  yet  we  hesi- 
tate to  say,  that  sensation,  intelligence, 
and  reflection,  are  likewise,  proper- 
ties of  organisation. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Conductor  of  (he  Oracle  of  Reason. 

"  Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth; 

/  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sicvrd" 
"  The  time  cometh.  that  whosoever  killeth  you  will 

think  that  he  doth  god  service." — JEW-BOOK. 

Sir. —  Although  I  am  not  fully  aware  who 
you  are,  or  what  your  name  is,  yet,  the  fact 
of  your  coming  forward  so  promptly  to  per- 
form the  sacerdotal  functions  of  the  Oracle, 
since  the  arrest  of  Holyoake,  compels  me  to 
consider  you  as  a  friend  to  the  human  race. 
I  cannot  refrain,  sir,  from  addressing  a  few 
lines  to  you,  expressive  of  my  feelings  at  the 
cruel  crusade  whiph  has  lately  been  instituted 
against  the  freedom  of  expression  and  liberty 
of  the  press,  in  the  persons  of  S -  uthwkll, 
Holyoake,  Adams,  &c.  But,  not  only 
does  it  appear  cruel  and  unjust,  it  is  highly 
impolitic;  for  if  their  purpose  be  to  stem 
the  mighty  torrent  of  truth — to  close  the 
floodgates  of  reason  and  philosophy — which 
are  now  bursting  forth  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  watering;  the  plains, 
and  fertilizing  the  hills  and  valleys  of  this 
lovely  island,  which  has  for  centuries  been 
steeped  in  ignorance  and  brutish  superstition ; 
if  they  purpose  this,  through  the  means  of 
an  obsolete  and  barbarous  law  which  was 
created  in  the  infatuated  brain  of  super- 
stitious judges  who  lived  in  the  age  of  witch- 
craft— a  law  which  Jefferson  proves  to  have 
its  origin  in  a  legal  forgery — and  by  which 
these  "  followers  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jesus ''have  instituted  this  fiendish  prose- 
cution; I  say,  if  this  be  their  object,  they 
could  not  take  a  more  effectual  step  to  frus- 
trate their  own  design  ;  they  will  create  an 
extensive  independence  of  thought,  and  this 
is  at  once  to  apply  the  axe  to  the  root  of  their 
own  system.  Permit  rile  to  illustrate  my 
argument  by  a  fact  from  real  life.  At  a  very 
early  age,  my  infant  lips  were  taught  to  lis-p 
the  prayer  of  piety,  and  the  prayer  of  a  god  ; 
1  was  cradled  and  brought  up  in  the  bosom 
of  one  of  the  most  strictly  religious  and  po- 
pular churches  of  the  present  day;    I  re*ttf4 
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not  in  "  form*  of  godliness  "  alone,  but  sought 
and   found    the    power  of  holiness  within; 

illld    though    it    may   n,ppv-a.r     to    iitnol)     of    <:gO- 

tism,  when  I  say  (and  1  think  my  Socialist 
and  Christian  friends  who  know  me  in  the 
towns  of  Manchester,  HuddersBeld,  Birming- 
ham, and  London,  will  testify  to  this)  that  I 
was,  or  strove  to  be,  and  upright  and  consis- 
tent Jew- Booker.  But  at  that  time  I  had 
not  contemplated  the  spirit  of  those  passages 
which  I  have  cited  at  the  head  of  my  epistle, 
nor  had  I  learnt  the  fact  that  sincere  and 
upright  social  dispositions — that  honest  to- 
leration for  the  notions  of  my  fellow  man 
were  had  at  other  schools  than  those  of  true 
religion.  1  mean  domestic  and  paternal  asso- 
phitions,  as  connected  with  sectarian's  disci- 
pline. My  burning  ?eal  for  the  conversion 
of  others  led  me  to  read  Paine,  Volney, 
Mirabeau,  and  Owen,  in  order  to  show  up 
their  fallacies  to  the  world,  and  to  fulfil  that 
injunction  of  the  Jew-Book,  '.*  prove  all 
things."  1  was  "  instant  in  season  and  out 
of  season,"  in  my  opposition  to  the  Social 
system,  individually  and  in  their  public 
institutions  have  1  battled  with  its  votaries 
on  their  daring  doctrine  of  f  circumstances  " 
and  "  responsibility^3'  their  "  marriage  sys- 
tems,'' too,  did  not  escape  my  observation  ; 
jn  short,  I  was  (divested  of  his  blackguardism) 
another  Brindley  in  a  smaller  circle;  nor 
did  1,  like  a  true  soldier  of  the  cross,  cease 
fighting  until  i  had  conquered — yea,  I  had 
conquered — myself;  for  during  the  war  which 
J.  had  carried  on  against  what  I  conceived 
.to  be  gross  error,  1  had  exercised  an  inde- 
pendence of  t/iought,  which  the  priests  are 
now  trying  to  create  through  the  means  pf 
persecution.  J  had  read  Combe  on  the  con- 
stitution of  man,  and  Owen  on  the  formation 
of  the  lniman  character;  these  had  made 
powerful  impressions,  and  the  bread  which 
had  been  cast  upon  the  waters  I  now  began 
ito  see,  the  well  known  couplet  "  man  know 
thyseU,  then  others  learn  to  know,"  caused 
jny  investigations  to  turn  round  and  see  how 
my  own  character  was  formed — to  trape  my 
religious  feelings  to  those  yarious  sympathies 
peculiar  to  the  human  breast,  and  which 
have  their  origin  jn  those  social  associations 
to  which  J  haye  alluded  above ;  then  did 
religion  eunniugly  inquire,  "  But  dou't  you 
still  believe  .?''  ''  Yes,"  stammered  out  free- 
will; the  "still  small  voice"  of  reason  an- 
nounced ';  No.''  I  begau  to  think  ou  the 
capabilities  which  man  had  for  insuring  his 
happiness;  i  read  the  history  of  the  church  ; 
and  now  1  who  would  have  went  to  Smjth- 
field  lor  my  religion,  jqeffably  detest  all 
religions ;  nor  can  the  enticing  apd  pretty 
little  epithet  of  "  rational"  being  annexed 
to  it  ever  make  me  like  it.  And  think  you, 
Mr.  Editor,  must  not  every  individual  who 
boldly  thinks  for  himself,  as  I  did,  share, 
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the  same  fate?  And  if  so,  does  not  this 
sketch  tend  to  illustrate  or  support  the  posi- 
tion I  have  taken  above,  namely,  that  the 
present  prosecutions  are  impolitic,  inasmuch 
as  they  will  c;iu*e  inquiry,  and  make  working 
men  like  me,  think  for  themselves.  If  my 
present  opinions  are  ip ron //,  the  bishops,  who 
are  paid  immense  salaries  for  "  curing  souls,'' 
are  in  duty  bound  to  come  to  me  and  try  to 
convince  me,  not  by  police  bludgeons  and 
handcuffs,  not  by  fine  and  imprisonment, 
but  by  reason  and  fair  argument;  let  them 
come  in  this  manner  to  convince  me  of  my 
error  and  I  am  fully  prepared  for  them*  the 
days  are  gone  by  when  men  were  to  be  con- 
vinced hy  the  thumb-screw  and  the  rack,  the* 
priests  must  now  descend  the  rostrum  and 
answer  questions  to  working  men  ;  will  they 
do  so  ?  or  are  the  present  barbarous  and 
inhuman  persecutions  to  continue  ?  We 
shall  see,  if  so,  then  do  I  heartily  concur 
with  the  seufiment  of  a  Mr.  Watts,  as  put 
forth  by  the  brave  Holyoake,  in  No.  27  of 
the  Oracle,  namely,  that  if  it  be  the  lives  of 
their  countrymen  which  the  priests  of  religiou 
are  ankering  after,  let  them  meet  and  decide 
what  is  the  amount  or  number  of  the  sacri- 
fice required  to  satiate  their  blood-sucking 
lord,  and  giye  their  decision  to  the  country  -} 
and  then,  I  doubt  not  individuals  are  pre- 
pared— I,  for  one — to  go  forward  with  the 
halters  round  their  necks,  to  rid  their  fellow- 
men  from  the  cruelty  of  these  Christian 
butchers.  Persecution  appears  to  haye  been 
coeval  with  priestcraft;  Socrates  was  killed 
for  blasphemy,  though  he  taught  what  Chris- 
tians now  believe.  Jesus  Christ  was  crucir 
fied  for  the  same  crime,  although  his  reli- 
gion be  now  established  wjth  our  state; 
'twas  blasphemy  that  Galileo  was  tried  for, 
when  he  said  the  earth  was  round  and  moved, 
yet  every  school  boy  now  is  made  acquainted 
with  the  fact.  The  Christians,  jn  their  turn 
became  the  persecutors ;  and  at  the  present 
time  the  blood-stained  monster  persecution 
seems  not  dead ;  'tis  true  his  horrid  claws 
are  clipped  by  Penny  Magazines,  and  Oracles 
of  Reason,  but  to  those  who  are  within  his 
reach  his  hug  is  certain  death.  I  have  tres- 
passed too  much  on  your  patience;  through 
you  I  tell  the  noble  Southwejl,  Holyoake, 
and  others  who  may  be  pursuing  the  same 
course  to  be  constant  ai}d  go  on,  the  coun- 
try's eyes  are  fixed  upon  you ;  x\o  truce  tq 
error,  no  compromise  with  superstition,  and 
the  battle  cannot  hold  out  long. 

Yours,  on  behalf  qf  a  few  friends, 
July  5,  1842.  J.  McCfLtocGH. 

20,  Cheltenham  Place,  Brighton. 

NOW  READY. 
A  Plain  Answer  to  the  Query,  i  Ought  there  to  be  a 
Imw  against  Blasphemy?1     By C.  SOUTHWELL, now 
in  Bristol  Gaol.    Price  Threepence.  —  This  work 
should  bs  universally  read. 
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to  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 

Sir.— In  number  32.  page  263,  I  ffnd  under 
the  title  of"  Review,"  an  extract  from  a  Mr. 
Larkin's  speech  on  the  "  Sabbath  question." 
A  more  able  and  cfever  reply  to  the  cant  of 
the  pharisees  of  Newcastle  could  not  have 
teen  given;  why  the  muffin-faced  hypocrites 
must  have  been  astounded  at  his  bold  and 
logical  denouncement  of  their  selfishness; 
tvhi'ch  showed  he  possessed  a  mind  free  from 
bigotry  or  intolerance.  I  wish  I  could  say 
as  much  for  the  remarks  attached  to  it  by 
you;  but,  alas!  you  appear  to  me  in  some 
such  light  as  an  Irishman  at  a  fair,  dwter- 
mined  to  fight  some  one,  foe  if  possible,  if 
not,  a  friend. 

Instead  of  welcoming  him  as  a  fellow- 
labourer  in  the  cause  of  progression,  and 
encouraging  him  on,  after  he  has  made  him- 
self a  target  for  the  arrows  of  bigotry;  after 
having  leaped  the  wall  of  standslillistn,  till 
now  he  is  in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  liberty 
of  thought  and  action,  waving  the  sword  of 
moral  truth,  and  calling  on  the  multitude  to 
approach  and  breath  the  pure  air  of  mental 
liberty !  lo,  he  is  in  danger  of  being  shot 
down  by  a  party  whose  aim  is  ultraism  in  its 
utmost  stretch,  and  whose  proposed  inten- 
tions are  to  expose  the  errors  of  bigotry,  and 
to  encourage  and  foster  the  honest  and  open 
of  all  opinions. 

What  then  must  be  the  opinion  or  aston- 
ishment of  the  new  and  still  trembling 
convert,  who  having  just  walked  from  under 
the  cloak  of  priestcraft,  beholds  the  advan- 
ced party,  whom  he  is  hastening  to  join,  coolly 
resting  on  their  atheistical  rifles,  waitiug  for 
a  pop  at  him  ? 

Surely  such  opinions  as  those  given  utter- 
ance to  at  Newcastle  are  not  common-place 
yet,  that  they  are  not  a  perfect  sore  to  you 
now?  No  !  I  am  rather  afraid,  that  having 
reached,  or  thought  you  had,  the  pinnacle 
of  human  thought,  you  have  become  dazzled 
at  the  height,  and  from  your  eminence  can- 
not discern  the  really  liberal  by  their  con- 
duct, from  the  illiberal  by   their  profession. 

What  moral  right  has  any  party  or  parties 
to  compel  by  sarcasm,  or  unjust  critique,  an 
individual  from  doiug  what  is  useful  to 
society  ? 

The  Atheist  claims  the  utmost  extent  of 
liberality  for  himself,  therefore  he  ought  to 
grant  the  utmost  assistance  in  his  power  to 
every  one  else  who  claims  the  same,  instead 
of  traveling  out  of  his  way  to  attack  them  ; 
only  when  he  does  this, will  the  Atheist  be  de- 
serving of  encouragement,  and  all  his  boasted 
professions  only  throw  discredit  on  the  name 
without  the  practice. 

I  hope  these  few  remarks  will  be  inserted 
in  your  Oracle,  and  that  your  readers  may 
always    keep  in  mind  that  principles    are 
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either  good  or  bad,  according  to  their  appli- 
cation. T.   P. 

[1  have  again  read  the  remarks  by  the  editor  of  which 
T.  P.  complain*,  ami  am  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  if  there  be  illiberal  it.  v  ot  unnecessary  severity 
any  where  it  is,  in  T.  P.'s  strictures,  and  not  in 
those  of  G.J. H. 'a.  The  editor,  whilst  he  gave  Mr. 
Lftrkin  every  credit  for  his  noble  denunciation  of 
the  tyranny  of  religion,  simply  declared  t.  at  he 
(Mr.  L.)  ktieir  no  more  of  god  than  any  other 
man.—  W.  C] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ordcle  of  Reason. 
SIR.— Allow   me  to   make  my  appearance  in  one  of 
your  penn'orths  of  "  blasphemy,"  as  another  avowed 
CONVERT*  TO  ATHEISM. 

I  was,  not  long  since,  a  sapient  Deist ;  and  al- 
though secretly  applauding  all  atheistical  publica- 
tions, 1  conceived  the  design  of  writing  an  article  to 
prove  at  least  that  deism  was  as  reasonable  as 
atheism. 

I  even  went  so  far  as  to  scribble  ont  several  notes 
upon  the  subject ;  but  alack!  alack!  I  soon  found 
all  my  prepossessions  in  favor  of  goddism  fast  oozing 
away.  1  confess  that  after  long-continued  and  severe 
thought  upon  the  subject,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  nought  is  reasonable  short  of  atheism. 
I  have  not  renounced  Christianity  for  much  more 
than  two  years ;  hence,  as  you  may  imagine,  I  found 
it  somewhat  difficult  to  rid  myself  of  the  absurd  and 
ridiculous  prejudices  engendered  by  education  and 
"  damned  custom  "  for, 

"  Faith,  fanatic  faith,  once  wedded  fast 

To  some  dear  falsehood,  hugs  it  to  the  last." 

Henceforth,  however,  I  take  my  stand  beneath 
the  glorious  banner  of  ATHE1SH ;  rirmly  resolved  to 
oppose,  with  all  my  might,  that  curse  of  curses 
upon  the  human  race,  RELIGION  ! 

The  recent  tyrannical  prosecutions  and  punish- 
ments for  what  bigots  call  "  blasphemy,"  impart  to 
this  resolution  fresh  energy,  redoubled  zeal. 

I  will  not  occupy  much  more  of  your  valuable 
space,  but  proceed  to  exhibit  an  argument  that  oc- 
curred to  my  mind,  and  which,  in  an  extended  and 
amplified  shape,  completely  put  to  flight  any  lin- 
gering notions  in  favour  of  deism. 

My  argument  is  drawn  from  the  Deist's  and 
Demonist's  definition  of  their  supreme  being.  He 
is  said  to  be  infinite  in  all  his  qualities,  one  of  which 
is  omnipresence  or  ubiquity.  He  pervades  all  space 
even  to  infinitude,  and  whether  matter  extends 
throughout  all  space  or  not,  he  must  be  matter 
itself,  or  where  is  the  infinity  ?  We  are  portions  of 
the  deity — so  is  a  jackass  or  a  monkey — an  earth- 
worm or  a  niagot ;  nay,  the  very  pebble  which 
conies  in  contact  with  one's  foot  must  be  a  part  of 
god  ;  in  fine,  the  universe  is  god. 

I  might  evolve  much  that  would  be  interesting 
from  this  theme,  showing  for  instance  that  aheap  of 
dung,  even  as  we  have  it  in  one  of  the  Jewish  pro- 
phets (Ezekiel  chapter  iv.,  ver.  12,  in  the  Jew- 
Book)  a  part  of  the  deity  ;  is  but  having  given  the  hint 
I  leave  the  rest  to  the  ingenuity  of  your  readers, 
some  of  whom,  however,  may  possibly  be  inclined 
to  exclaim,  "  'Twere  to  consider  too  curiously  to 
consider  so  ;"  to  which  I  would  reply  with  Hamlet, 
"No,  faith,  not  a  jot;  but  to  follow  him  thither 
with  modesty  enough,  and  likelihood  to  lead  it :  as 
thus,  &c.  W.  B.  0. 

NOTICE. 
All  parties  having  Subscription  Cards,  is- 
sued by  the  Birmingham  Committee  for  the 
support  of  Messrs.  Southwell  and  Holyoake, 
are  requested  to  bring  or  send  them  in  im- 
mediately, that  the  Committee  may  make  up 
their  accounts,  preparatory  to  becoming  a 
branch  of  theLondonAnti-PersecutionUniou. 
Birmingham.  E-  NlCHOLLS,  Sec. 
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THE  INCOMPREHENSIBLE  GOD 
OF  A  SOCIALIST. 

il  Incomprehensibles  amalgamate, 
With  all  the  rubbish  in  your  choked  up  pate." 

Yahoo. 
"From  these  quotations  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Socialists,  so  far  from  being  Atheists,  are  devout 
believers  in  the  existence  of  god.    Believing  them- 
selves to  be  the  creatures'  of  the  circumstances  by 
which  they  are  surrounded,  and  that  these  cir- 
cumstances took  their  rise  from  deity,  they  con- 
stantly endeavour   to   ascertain   Ms  will   as  ex- 
pounded in  the  laws  of  nature,  and  to  these  laws 
they  constantly  shape  their  actions,  knowing  that 
happiness  is  only  to  be  found  in  such  a  line  of 
conduct.      This  is  the  basis  of  the  '  Communal 
System.'     Whether  it  is  consistent  with  facts,  J 
leave  my  readers  to  judge,  and  if  it  is,  be  assured 
no  name  or  odium  will  drive  the  Rational  from 
his  truthful  position.'- — Jos.  B.  LEAK,  in  reply 
to  "  Philogathos." 
A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Cheltenham  Free  Press 
has   made   the   important   discovery,   just    as    the 
"Rational   Religionists "   that   were,   had   decided 
that  they  had  no  religion,  and  of  course  ho  pod 
peculiar  to  the  body,  that  the  Socialists,  or  Ration- 
alists, really  are  profound  admirers,  **  devout  be- 
lievers "  in  the  existence  of  a  god,  and,  moreov  r, 
an    incomprehensible    god ;    not   a    god    unknown, 
merely,  with  whom  we  might  at  some  future  time 
make  acquaintance,  but  one  not  to  be  comprehended, 
understood,  or  known  when  known. 

The  above  extracts  are  copied  from  the  Cheltenham 
Free  Press,  of  July  23rd,  and  are  portions  of  a  letter 
to  the  editor,  in  reply  to  a  correspondent  of  the 
Chronicle,  respecting  the  prosecutions  for  blasphemy 
in  that  town.  t 

In  all  societies  men  are  to  be  met  with  holding 
crude  or  crotchetty  notions,  distinct  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  body  to  which  they  belong,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  they  are  continually  labouring  to  make 
it  appear  as  an  integral  part  of,  or  linked  with — 
either  before  or  behind,  those  principles.  These 
men,  too,  are  usually  very  zealous,  far  more  so  than 
their  fellows  who  have  none  of  these  supernumary 
ideas,  sparing  no  pains  to  get  a  convert;  usually 
making  the  attack  by  a  feeler  from  their  private 
stock  of  opinions  (upon  the  sapping  and  mining 
principle  of  E.  Search),  introducing  the  general  views 
afterwards,  and  covertly,  using  the  former  as  pio- 
neers for  the  latter,  as  though  they  were  ashamed  of 
them,  or  afraid  for  them,  never  failing,  however,  to 
demand  payment  in  the  shape  of  approbation,  for 
the  unrequested  protection  they  have  afforded  the 
principles  they  have  taken  under  their  care.  On  the 
other  hand,  those  who  understand  and  have  confi- 
dence in  the  principles  they  have  adopted  are  never 
satisfied  by  obtaining  the  assent  of  others  to  their 
truth  except  they  have  been  submitted  to  every  test 
which  could  be  applied  to  them  ;  instead  of  shield- 
ing them,  they  expose  them  to  the  roughest  blasts  ; 
instead  of  gilding  them  with  some  foreign  substance 
to  enable  squeamish  parties  to  swallow  them,  they 
wait  patiently  for  the  time  when  the  former  will  be 
glud  to  take  the  medicine  in  preference  to  more  bitter 
and  violent ;  earnestly  persevering  in  the  interval 
in  the  dissemination  of  their  views,  without  compro- 
mise or  concealment,  or  unnatural  alliance. 

But  another  misfortune  attaches  to  the  company 
of  these  crotchetty  blades,  namely,  that  in  the  ratio 
of  their  own  opinion  of  the  importance  of  their  no- 
tions is  their  anxiety  to'  associate  them  with  the 
{jeneral  principles  of  the  society  to  which  they  be- 
ong,  and  they  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  intru- 
ding their  prejudices  upon  the  public,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  their  better  informed  and  more  rational 
brethren.  An  ambiguously  worded,  incongruous 
jumble  from  the  authorised  works  of  the  body — if  it 
can  be  met  with — is  invaluable  to  those  parties,  they 
look  upon  it  with  veneration,  it  is  the  bulwarks  of 
their  faith,  the  stronghold  of  their  defence  in  the  day 
of  trial.  If  any  objection  be  urged,  which  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  principles  does  not  help  them 
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to  get  over — out  comes  the  book  and  open  it  file* 
mechanically,  exhibiting  a  well -thumbed  leaf,  mark- 
ed by  the  side,  with  lines  underscored,  to  indicate 
the.r  value.  "  Read  it,"  the  crotchetty  man  will 
say,  "  and  then  see  if  you  have  any  objections." 
You  do  so,  and  lest  an  explanation  should  be  offered 
you  withdraw  your  opposition,  and  he  becomes  con- 
firmed in  the  infallibility  of  his  opinions  for  effectu-> 
ally,  silencing  all  cavillers. 

To  this  ctass  belongs  the  correspondent  of  the 
Cheltenham  Free  Press,  Rational  Religionist  (still 1, 
and  devout  believer  in  "  that  incomprehensible 
power  which  the  nations  of  the  earth  have  called 
god,  Jehovah,'-'  &c,  and  who,  not  content  with  the 
usual  truthful  defence  of  socialists  against  religion- 
ists— that  the  former  neither  denied  nor  affirmed  a 
god,  as  a  society,  leaving  every  individual  t  '<  y 
his  own  opinion — declares  that  Socialists  "  a  •  de- 
vout believers  in  the  existence  of  god."  And  what 
god,  pray?  Why  Jehovah,  the  god  of  the  Jews, 
whom  Mr.  Mackintosh,  a  Socialist  lecturer,  declares 
he  would  rather  be  considered  an  Atheist  than  be- 
lieve in,  or  in  such  "  grovelling, degrading, and  debas- 
ing notions  of  deity  taught  by  vu  gar  superstition  !" 
Evtry  well-wisher  of  socialism  endeavours  to  clearly 
demonstrate  that  socialism  is  the  science  of  society, 
or  thf  arrangement  and  employm.mt  of"  all  known 
facts"  for  the  happiness  of  all  men,  and  that  it  has 
nought  to  do  with  aught  but  facts;  consequently 
religion  can  form  no  part  of  it,  nor  theological  specu- 
lation of  any  kind.  This  too  the  executive  endea- 
vour to  keep  in  view,  even  when  calling  themselves 
religionists.  What  a  nuisance  then  it  is  for  mem- 
bers of  the  body  to  be  stupidly  contending  for  the 
very  thing  which  their  government  are  exerting 
themselves  to  disprove — and  this  too,  in  many  cases, 
I  am  strongly  of  opinion,  merely  us  a  blind—  attack- 
ing the  enemy  on  their  weak  side — their  prejudices. 
This  is  looked  upon  as  killing  two  birds  with  one 
stone — gaining  friends  and  silencing  lb-  s.  Why  are 
not  these  parties  content  with  showing,  or  endea- 
vouring to  show,  that  certain  passages  in  the  au- 
thorised works  sanction  god  belief,  and  would 
countenance  such  opinions,  and  not  insist  that  a 
purely  economical  society  is  a  decoutly  religious  one  ? 

Let  us  however  examine  this  authority,  taken  from 
the  "  Outline  "  which  is  so  conlidently  put  forth  as 
"  consistent  with  facts,"  and  asserted  to  be  the 
"  basis  of  the  communal  system,"  which  basis  is 
generally  understood  to  be  that  "  the  whole  charac- 
ter of  man,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  is 
formed  for  him." — (See  Constitution  and  Laws, 
"Deductions,"  p.  18.)    Here  it  is — 

*'  That  all  facts  yet  known  to  man  indicate  that 
there  is  an  external  or  internal  cause  of  all  existen- 
ces, by  the  fact  of  their  existence  ;  that  this  all-per- 
vading cause  of  motion  and  change  in  the  universe 
is  that  incomprehensible  power  which  the  nations  of 
the  world  have  called  god,  Jehovah,  lord,  &c.  : — ■ 
but  that  the  facts  are  yet  unknown  to  man  which 
define  what  that  incomprehensible  power  is." 

Facts  prove  only  their  own  existence.  If  "  all 
facts  yet  known  to  man  indicate  that  there  is  an  in- 
ternal cause  of  all  existences,"  that  cause  must  be 
the  first  cause,  and  the  Socialists  have  solved  the 
problem.  In  the  next  sentence  the  "  cutise  of  all  ex- 
istences" is  transformed  into  the  cause  of  motion 
and  change  only  ;  that  is,  the  cause  of  the  modes  or 
forms  of  all  existences  only,  and  is  denon  inated  the 
"  Incomprehensible  power ;"  that  is,  a  somebody  or 
something  distinct  from  matter,  which  mnlels  and 
directs  it ;  and  is  stated  to  be  identical  with  god, 
Jehovah,  &c,  whom  it  is  well  known  were  consi- 
dered as  personalities.  If  there  be  aught  distinct 
from  matter  which  governs  and  directs  ft,  then  must 
the  directing  principle  be  finite,  inasmuch  as  we 
know  that  what  we  have  agreed  to  call  matter  occu- 
pies some  space  ;  also,  that  it  must  have  some  form 
and  be  a  personality,  for  "all  facts  yet  known  to 
man  indicate"  that  intelligence  is  inseparable  from 
organisation  or  form.  Robert  Owen  too,  the  prac- 
tical, whose  theories  are  all  based  upon  facts,  has 
"  from  all  facts  yet  known  to  man"  arrived  at  an 
"incomprehensible"  conclusion.    The  object  of  the 
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paragraph  ifl  evidently  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
{Socialists  were  believers  in  a  directing  or  moving 
po-ver  in  the  universe,  that  is,  a  god",  and  a  most 
absurd  jumble  it  is.  In  the  first  place,  how  can  our 
finite  knowledge  enable  us  to  judaje  and  determine 
the  infinite;  how  can  our  local'  information  prove  to 
ns  universals  ?<  "  All  facts  yet  knWn  to  man,"  &c, 
what  are  they  in  number  or  a'm6nnt  compared  with 
what  we.  do  not  know  in  respect  of  this  planet  alone  ? 
All  the  facts  yet  known  to  man  are  only  a  portion 
an  indescribable  fracti  n,  of  the  unknown,'  and  only 
prove  that  there  must  have  been  cause  for  their  ex- 
istence,1 which  cause  would  appear  to  be  the  in- 
herent principle  of  motion  or  change  of  place  per- 
taining to  every  particle  of  matter  yet  oba  Tved. 
But  a  principle  (  f  property  of  a  thing  is  not  distinct 
from  the  thing,  were  it  so,  it  Would  be  another 
thing— which  accommodaters  have  endeavoured  to 
show  motion  or  power  to  be,  and  have  called  it  a 
philosopher's  god;  Why  do  they  Contend  for  a  god 
alone,  why  not  for  a  devil,  angels,  witches*  dragons* 
centaurs,  &c.  &c?  They  all  belong  to  the  same 
school,  born  of  the  same  parent  —  ignorance,  and 
have  a  claim  for  the  same  protection. 

That  confusion  maybe  worse  confounded;  Mr. 
Lear  has  attached  the  following,  without  any  re- 
marks to  the  previous  one  : — 

"  That  the  practice  of  the  Rational  Religion  will 
therefore  consist  in  promoting,  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power,  the  well  being  and  happiness  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  without  regard  to  their  class, 
s?ct,  party,  country,  or  colour  ;  and  its  worship,  in 
tho-e  inexpressible  feelings  of  wonder,  admiration, 
and  delight,  which,  when  man  is  surrounded  by 
superior  circumstances  only,  will  naturally  arise 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  infinity  of  space,  of 
the  eternty  of  duration,  of  the  order  ol  the  universe, 
and  of  that  incomprehensible  power,  by  which  the 
atom  is  moved,  and  the  aggregate  of  nature  is 
governed.'' 

Why  the  practice  of  the  R.  R.  should  therefore 
consist,  &c>  because  all  facts  indicate  the  existence 
of  an  incomprehensible  power,  is  left  to  the  ingenuity 
of  the  reader  to  di.-cover. 

The  practice  of  the  rational  religion  or  the  mode 
of  worship,  as  stated  in  the  extract,  is  simply  the 

£actice  of  the  science  of  society  or  morality,  and 
is  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  faith  or  religion. 
You  are  wrong  there,  will  say  a  "  devout  believer," 
"  >ts  icorship  "  is  said  to  consist  "  in  those  inexpres- 
sible feelings  of  wonder,  admiration,  and  delight," 
&c,  which  will  naturally  arise  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  infinity  of  space,  of  the  eternity  of  dura- 
tion, of  the  order  of  the  universe,  and  of  that  incom- 
prehensible power,  (fee  In  the  name  of  common 
lunse,  who  would  think  of  quoting  such  language 
as  a  proof  of  rationality  or  even  of  sanity?  Wor- 
ship, which  implies  action,  stated  to  consist  in 
"  inexpresubleyev/^fls  "  only;  and  of  what  feelings  ? 
Wonder — that  is  an  ingredient  of  religion  ;  admira- 
tion— that  is  not,  for  we  must  comprehend  to  ad- 
mire ;  delight,  the  same,  for  there  is  no  real  pleasure 
where  thjre  are  doubts — the  three  cannot  proceed 
from  the  same  source,  and  yet  it  is  said  they  "  will 
naturally  arise  from  the  contemplation  "  (arid  of 
course  comprehension)  of  infinity  !  ETERNITY  !  ! 
and  INCOMPREHENSIBILITY  ! ! !  "  This  (says 
the  correspondent)  is  the  basis  of  the  '  Communal 
System.'  Whether  it  is  consistent  with  facts,  I  leave 
my  readers  to  judge  " — and  so  do  I  mine. 

Observe,  too,  how  profitably  employed  will  be  the 
members  of  this  purely  economical  and  industrial 
scheme,  our  friend  observes  that  they  will  constantly 
endeavour  to  ascertain  the  will  of  this  "incompre- 
hensible power,"  stirring  out  *  fire  with  a  White- 
chapel  needle  will  be  child's  play  to  it.  The  italic 
"his"  in  the  extract  at  the  head,  marking  the 
writer's  idea  of  the  personality  of  his  god,  is  a  literal 
copy  of  the  original,  in  the  Cheltenham  paper.  Had 
the  writer  looked  to  the  "laws,"  he  would  have 
found  the  "  Rational  Religion,''  a  little  more  ration- 
ally described— but  still,  without  a  particle  of  reli- 
gion in  it.  W.C. 
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ANTI-PERSECUTION  UNIOX. 

8,   Holywi'l'-slreet,  StrHnti 

Those  Collectors  who  are  willing  to  employ 
themselves  actively  in  oth^r  circles  than  thoxe 
of  their  immediate  friend*,  may,  by  applying 
at  the  office,  receive  the  addresses  of  Nmo 
Subscribers.  If  they  write,  let  them  send 
name,  address,  and  district  in  which  they  col- 
lect, or  which  best  suits  their  convenience. 

Persons  iu  the  country;  who  are  interested 
in  the  cause,  are  requested  to  apply  forsbeeti 
Or  books  to  the  liberal  publishers,  secretaries 
of  Social  branches,  &c,  and  if  not  promptly 
Supplied,  to  write  direct  to  the  secretary. 

On  Sunday,  Sept.  4,  one  of  the  committee 
tvill  be  in  attendance,  alter  the  evening  lec- 
ture, at  each  of  the  London  Social  brunches, 
viz.:  at  A  I,  John-street,  Tottenham-court- 
road;  53rd  branch,  B  lack  friars-  road ;  63rd, 
High-street,  Whitechapel  ;  16th,  Frederick- 
place,  Goswell-road.  The  collectors  and 
persons  desirous  of  assisting  are  requested  to 
be  present.  M.   Ryall,  Sec. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

For  the  Defence  of  Messrs.  Southwell,  Holyoake,  <$r. 

London,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Collector     . .     .  ,j£0    9    3 
London.  M.  RYALL,  Gen.  Sec. 

PROSECUTIONS  FOR  BLASPHEMY. 

The  following  bill  has  been  issued  in  Chel- 
tenham : — "  '  He  hath  spoken  blasphemy.' 
(Mat.  xxvi.  65  )  Public  Meetings  will  "be 
held  on  Bay's  Hill,  during  the  week,  to  com- 
mence on  the  17th  inst.  at  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  to  hear  from  Mr.  Carltle,  an 
exposition  of  the  proceedings  agair.stGEORGE 
J.  Holyoake  and  George  Adams,  and 
to  make  collections  for  the  support  of  the 
families  of  these  victims  of  religious  persecu- 
tion, now  lying  in  Gloucester  gaol. 

"  Fear  not  that  the  tyrants  shall  rule  for  ever, 
Or  the  priests  of  the  bloody  faith ; 
They  stand  on  the  brink  of  that  mighty  river 
Whose  waves  they  have  tainted  with  death. 
It  is  fed  from  the  depths  of  a  thousand  dells, 
Around  them  it  foams  and  rages  and  swells, 
And  their  swords  and  their  mitres  I  floating  see 
Like  wrecks  on  the  surge  of  eternity." 

It  was  expected  the  authorities  would  in- 
terfere with  the  meetings,  but  we  have  not 
heard  that  such  has  been  the  case  ;  Mr.  A. 
Parker,  who  issued  the  above,  was  cautioned 
that  he  would  be  arrested  if  he  attended  the 
lectures.  This  gentleman  has  a  piece  of 
ground  in  a  convenient  situation,  which  will 
stand  about  three  thousand  persons,  and  this 
he  converts  into  a  lecture-room  whenever  re- 
quired, by  placing  a  platform  upon  it.  The 
lecturer,  when  standing  on  the  rostrum,  over- 
looks the  sitting-room  of  one  of  the  magistrates 
who  was  on  the  bench  at  the  committal  tor 
blasphemy,  and  it  may  readily  be  supposed 
how  he  appreciates  the  advantages  of  his 
;  situation. 
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A  Report  from  the  Lords  Committees/or  Religion,  ap* 
pointed  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  the  present  no- 
torious Immorality  and  Profaneness  }  made  by  the 
Earl  o/Granard, on  Friday, ihelOth 0/ March,  1737. 

My     Lords. — The    lords    committees    for 
religion,  appointed  to  examine  into  the  causes 
of  the  present  notorious  immorality  and  pro- 
faneness, beg  leave  before  they  report  to  your 
lordships  what  progress  they  have  made  in 
that  inquiry,  to  observe,  that  an  uncommon 
scene  of  impiety  and   blasphemy    appeared 
before  them,  wherein  several    persons  must 
have  been  concerned  :  but  by  reason  of  their 
meeting  late  in   the  session,  they  have  not 
been  able  to  prepare  a  full  and  satisfactory 
account  thereof  for  your  lordships  ;  however, 
they  think  it  their  duty  to  lay  it  before  your 
lordships  as  it  hath  appeared  to  them  ;  that 
before  the  conclusion,  some  measures  may 
be  taken  to  put  a  stop  to   the   spreading  of 
these  impieties,   which   it  is  to  be  hoped  in 
the  nextsession  of  parliament,  your  lordships 
will  be  able,   by  proper  laws  and   remedies, 
wholly  to  extinguish  and  preventforthe  future. 
The    lords    committees     have     sufficient 
grounds  to  believe  (though    no   direct  proof 
thereof  upon  oath  hath  yet  been   laid  before 
them)  that  several  loose  and  disorderly  per- 
sons have  of  late  erected   themselves  into  a 
society  or  club,  under  the  name  of  Blasters, 
and  have  used  means  to  draw  into  thisimpious 
society  several  of  the  youth  of  this  kingdom. 
What  the  practices  of  this  society  are  (be- 
sides the  general   fame  spread    through    the 
whole  kingdom)  appears  by  the  examination 
of  several    persons  taken  upon  oath,  before 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  this  city,  in   relation  to 
Peter  Lens,  painter,  lately  come  into  this 
kingdom,  who  professes  himself  a  Blaster. 

By  these  examinations  it  appears,  that  the 
said  Peter  Lens,  professes  himself  to  be  a 
votary  of  the  devil,  that  he  hath  offered  up 
prayers  to  him,  and  publicly  drank  to  the 
devil's  health  ;  that  he  hath  at  several  times 
littered  the  most  daring  and  execrable  blas- 
phemies against  the  sacred  name  and  majes- 
ty of  god  ;  and  often  made  use  of  such  ob- 
scene, blasphemous,  and  before  unheard-of 
expressions,  as  the  lords  committees  ihink 
they  cannot  even  mention  to  your  lordships, 
and  therefore  chuse  to  pass  over  in  silence. 

As  impieties  and  blasphemies  of  this  kind 
were  utterly  unknown  to  our  ancestors,  the 
lords  committees  observe,  that  the  laws  fra- 
med by  them  must  be  unequal  to  such  enor- 
mous crimes;  and  that  a  new  law  is  wanting 
more  effectually  to  restrain  aud  punish  blas- 
phemies of  this  kind. 

The  lords  committees  cannot  take  upon 
them  to  assign  the  immediate  causes  of  such 
monstrous  impieties,  but  they  beg  leave  to 
observe,  that  of  late  years  there  hath  ap- 
peared a  greate  r  neglect  of  religion,  and  all 
things  sacred,  than  was  ever  before  in  this 
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kingdom,  a  great  neglect  of  divine  worship, 
both  public  and  private,  aud  of  the  due  ob- 
servance of  the  lord's  day;  a  want  of  rever- 
ence to  the  laws  and  magistrate,  and  of  a 
due  subordination  in  the  several  ranks  and 
degrees  in  the  community  ;  and  an  abus?  of 
liberty,  under  our  mild  and  happy  constitu- 
tion ;  a  great  neglect  in  education;  ami  a 
want  of  care  in  parents  and  masters  of  fami- 
lies in  training  up  their  children  in  reverence 
and  awe;  and  keeping  their  servants  in  dis- 
cipline and  good  order,  and  instructing  them 
in  moral  and  religious  duties;  a  grat  increase 
of  idleness,  luxury,  and  excessive  gaming, 
and  an  excess  in  the  use  of  spirituous  aud 
intoxicating  liquors. 

Wherefore  the  lords  committees  are  come 
to  the  following  resolutions,  viz.  : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  that  his  majesty's  attorney  ge- 
neral be  ordered  to  prosecute  Peter  Lens 
with  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  that  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  grace  the  lord  lieutenant,  that 
he  would  be  pleased  to  order  that  a  procla- 
mation may  issue,  with  a  reward  for  appre- 
hending the  said  Peter  Lens,  and  that  he 
would  be  further  pleased  to  give  it  in  direc- 
tion to  the  Judges  in  their  several  circuits, 
to  charge  the  magistrates  to  put  the  laws  in 
execution  against  immorality,  and  profane 
cursing  and  swearing,  and  gaming,  and  to  in- 
quire into  atheistical  and  blasphemous  clubs. 
Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  that  the  bishops  be  desired  at  their 
visitations,  to  give  it  in  particular  charge  to 
their  clergy,  to  exhort  their  people  to  a  more 
frequent  and  constant  attendance  on  divine 
service. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  that  the  visitors  of  the  University, 
and  of  all  schools,  do  exhort  and  require  the 
fellows  and  masters,  carefully  to  instruct  the 
j^outh,  committed  to  their  care,  in  the  princi- 
ples of  religion  and  morality, and  to  inculcate 
a  due  reverence  to  the  laws  and  religion  of 
their  country. —  To  which  report  and  resolu- 
tions, the  question  being  severally  put,  the 
house  did  agree.       En.  Stern,  Cler.  Par. 
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"That  revolting y  odious  Jew  production,  ealled 
BIBLE.'"—  CHARLES  SOUTHWELL. 

The  above  is  part  of  an  opinion  of  the  bible, 
purchased  for  the  nation  by  Mr.  Southwell, 
at  an  expenee  of  twelve  months'  imprisonment 
and  a  hundred  pounds.  It  is,  therefore,  pub- 
lic property,  and  perhaps  may  be  presented  to 
the  British  Museum.  Whether  it  is  or  not, 
it  deserves  to  take  its  place  among  the  objects 
of  valuable  public  instruction.  Might  not 
the  bible  be  called,  not  only  an  odious  Jew 
production,  but  also  an  odious  logical  produc- 
tion ?     Pascal  has  archly  said — 

To  understand  the  scriptures  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  sense  in  which  all  the  contrary  passages  agree. 
It  is  not  suihcient  to  have  one  which  suits  many  ac- 
cording passages,  but  there  must  be  one  which  recon- 
ciles even  contradictory  passages. 

To  which,  good  Christians,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said,  unless  it  is,  "  Don't  you  wish  you 
may  get  it  ?  " 

Reasoners  from  the  bible,  whether  well- 
meaning  men  or  ill-meaning  men,  all  agree 
in  this  particular,  they  are  slippery  as  eels, 
or  perhaps  they  more  properly  resemble  shaven 
and  soaped  pigs  at  a  wake,  they  can  be  caught 
neither  by  head  or  tail. 

The  thoughtful  author  of  the  "  New  Ecce 
Homo ''  objected  to  me  that  the  term  u  Jew- 
Book  "  was  an  individualism  which  should  be 
avoided.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  book 
cannot  be  good  because  a  Jf  w  production,  but 
it  must  never  be  for  a  moment  forgotten  that 
it  is  a  Jew-book— for  the  presumptive  evidence 
against  its  being  a  gooii  book  is  greater  in 
consequence  than  it  would  be  if  any  other 
nation  of  people  ever  known  had  been  the 
authors  of  it. 

In  the  trial  of  poor  Williams,  for  publishing 
Paine's  "  Age  of  Reason,"  in  1797,  Garron 
(afterwards  Baron  of  the  Exchequer)  said  to 
the  judge,  "  My  lord,  I  really  think  we  might 
spare  the  court  and  jury  the  pain  of  hearing 
Paine's  comments  on  the  Jew-book  read." 

Lord  Kenyon  replied,  "  To  me  who  am  a 
Christian  to  be  suhe  it  is  shocking ,  perfectly 
shocking. '' 

No  one  doubts  that  a  Christian  who  could 
pass  the  brutal  sentence  of  twelve  months' 
imprisonment  to  hard  labour,  and  to  give  se- 
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curity  in  a  £1000  for  good  behaviour  during 
life,  on  a  broken-hearted  wretch  whose  mise- 
ries had  touched  even  the  heart  of  Erskine 
who  had  convicted  him,  must  be  duly  shocked 
indeed. 

Garron  answered  Lord  Kenyon,  thus  — 
*'  We  certainly  will  not  read  the  passage,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  look  at  it  in  private  without 

HORROR.'' 

I  take  it  for  granted  then  that  the  original 
of  Mr.  Paine's  remarks  must  be  horrible  in- 
deed, and  "  revoltingly  odious  "  beyond  doubt. 

Who  can  read  the  injunction  of  Moses  to 
the  Jews  to  hide  their  own  excrements,  which 
it  appears  they  left  even  in  the  way  of  the 
lord,  without  feeling  what  filthy,  beastly 
wretches  they  were. 

The  people  who  produced  an  abandoned 
miscreant  like  David,  and  a  disgusting  coarse- 
minded  debauchee  like  Solomon,  and  sang 
their  effusions  as  holiuess,  must  be  loathsome 
reptiles  indeed. 

If  Ezekiel  could  only  reprove  the  court  and 
people  called  Jews,  by  the  filthy  similies  of 
horrible  lewdness  and  revolting  whoredoms, 
what  must  be  their  abandoned  odious  imagi- 
nation ? 

What  would  be  said  of  the  bishop  in  our 
days,  who  should  dare  to  employ  such  figures 
of  speech  to  reprove  the  people  of  Britain  and 
court  of  the  queen  ?  And  what  would  be 
said  and  thought  of  the  court  and  people  who 
would  tolerate  such  disgusting  language. 

Is  it  wrong  then  to  say  the  Jewish  produc- 
tion of  such  obscenity  "is  revoltingly  odious." 
Christians  speak  out  as  honest  men— what 
think  you  candidly  of  it— what  would  your 
attorney-general  say  of  the  man  who  should 
assert  by  the  remotest  inuendo  anything  ap- 
proaching to  this  in  his  book  of  instructions 
published  to  be  preached  to  Englishmen,  to 
be  instilled  into  the  minds  of  our  wives  and 
daughters  r 

Some  people,  whose  obrusity  of  moral  per- 
ception now  and  then  seems  to  be  on  a  par 

with 

The  witty,  wise,  and  venerable  elf. 
Whose  only  parallel  can  be  himself— 

think  that  the  bible  will  do  all  sorts  of  things, 
burn  up  priestcraft,  and  tyranny,  and  work 
wonders.     But  when  will   it  do  a©  ?     These 
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ftendshave'  lived  Upon  the  bible  from  the  fabled 
day  of  Christ ;  and  as  it  was  with  the  old 
woman  who  had  drank  thirteen  cups  of  tea  for 
ninety  years,  and  thought  tea  would  kill  her 
at  last,  So  is?  it  with  the  evils  the  Jew-book  is 
to  annihilate.  When  intelligence  and  moral- 
ity have  banished  them  from  among  man — 
when  some  other  cause  has  taken  them  off, 
the  Jew-book  will  effect  their  removal,  but 
not  till  then.  G.  J.  H. 

The  SPIDER  GOD  of  HINDOSTAN. 

The  very  learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Burnet, 
in  an  appendix  to  his  Archilogise  Philoso- 
phic^, tells  a  very  pleasant  story  concerning 
the  modern  Brachmins,  to  this  effect.  They 
(the  Brachmins  or  priests  of  Hindostan)  not 
only  write  and  conceal  their  divinity,  but  also 
their  opinions  in  philosophy  of  all  kinds.  They 
philosophise  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients 
npon  the  creation  of  the  universe,  together 
with  its  end  and  destruction  ;  for  they  explain 
these  things  by  the  efflux  or  emanation  of  all 
things  from  god,  and  by  their  reflux  or  resto- 
ration into  him  again  ;  but  this  they  propound 
in  a  cabalistical  mythological  way.  For  they 
feign  a  certain  itnmense  spider  to  be  the  first 
tause  of  all  things,  and  that  she,  with  the 
matter  she  exhausted  out  of  her  own  bowels, 
Spun  the  web  of  this  whole  universe,  and  then 
disposed  it  with  most  wonderful  art ;  whilst 
she  herself,  in  the  mean  time,  sitting  on  the 
fop  of  the  work,  feels,  rules,  and  governs  the 
motion  of  each  part.  At  last,  when  she  has 
sufficiently  pleased  and  diverted  herself  in 
adorning  arid  contemplating  her  own  web,  she 
retracts  the  threads  she  has  unfolded,  and 
Swallows  them  up  again  into  herself;  whereby 
the  whole  nature  of  things  created  vanishes 
into  nothing. 

Now  I  freely  confess,  though  it  may  be  to 
my  sh'ame7  that  the  brachminical  account  of 
creation  pleased  me  mightily,  as  being  upon 
the  whole  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  I  had 
met  with.  The  idea  of  a  huge  spider-god 
letting,  or  rather  spinning  the  universe  out  of 
its  own  bowels,  and  in  some  mysterious  man- 
ner sucking  it  all  in  again,  or?  as  the  doctor 
writes,  swallowing  it  up  into  herself— is  cer- 
tainly novel  and  startling.  I  may  also  say 
of  this  omnipotent  spider  that  it  is  decidedly 
the  best  sort  of  god,  the  most  knoWable 
kind  of  deity  that  I  have  either  read  or  heard 
of.  The  noted  Charles  Blount  held  a  like 
opinion,  for  he  says,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Gildon,  "  I  must  confess  his  (Dr.  Bur- 
net's) notion  of  their  (the  Brachmins)  omni- 
potent spider,  was  no  less  grateful  to  me 
(though  what  I  have  read  many  years  since) 
than  the  return  oi  a  friend  after  a  long  voyage. 
That  thought  of  resolving  all  things  into  him- 
self, an  estate  for  life  that  falls  into  the  land- 
lord's bands  ;  sure  no  good  tenant  need  fear  a 
food"  new  lease;  the  state  of  man,  if  rightly 
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well  considered,  isf  only  wearing  out  our" 
threads  of  life,  in  order  to  our  deaths,"  witri 
more  to  the  same  purpose,  that  I  have  all  the 
will  but  not  room  to  quote.  Enough  has 
been  gi  ven  to  show  th  at  others  far  more  learned 
and  more  competent  to  judge  than  I  can  ever 
hope  to  be,  have  much  admired  this  wondef- 
ful,  all  creating,  and  all-swallowing  spider. 
As  to  the  impossibility  of  a  spider  performing 
such  marvellous  facts,  that  is  an  objection 
which  though  it  may  have  Weight  with  people 
in  this  part  of  the  world, would  be  indignantly 
scouted  by  the  pious  spider-worshippers  of 
India,  who  might  perhaps  retort  upon  us  JeW- 
god  worshippers,  that  it  is  no  less  impossible 
for  an  omnipotent  nothing,  called  spirit  to  pro- 
dace  by  his  will  all  that  we  call  something^ 
than  for  a  very  big  spider  to  let  out  from  its 
extraordinary  bowels  the  nnmeasurable,  and* 
therefore  to  us  boundless  universe.  It  can- 
not but  be  allowed,  1  think,  that  the  spider 
worshippers  would  be  fully  justified  in  thus 
retorting  upon  the  spirit  worshippers,  for  a  big 
creating  spider  is  no  more  an  impossibility 
than  a  big  creating  spirit.  Besides,  there  are 
impossibles  to  be  believed  in  all  countries, 
and  this  very  impossibility  gives  full  play  to 
faith,  for  it  is  incontestable  that  if  religious 
dogmas  were  plain  and  reasonable  there  could 
be  no  merit  in  believing  or  receiving  them. 
Those  who  can  believe  utter  impossibilities, 
and  by  dint  of  faith  defy  the  evidence  of  their 
own  senses,  are  the  lucky  folks  who  lay  up 
the  richest  stock  of  religious  merit.  A  Christ- 
ian  who  can  easily  credit  that  the  whale 
swallowed  Jonah  will  do  well,  but  he  who 
could  take  in  that  the  whale  not  only  swal- 
lowed Jonah  but  himself  afterwards,  would 
do  better.  I  think  therefore  that  no  good 
Christian  at  all  events  can  laugh  at  the  ere* 
dulity  of  spider  worshippers,  on  the  impossible 
score.  I  think,  that  in  general  it  is  good 
for  all  folks,  Christian  or  Turk,  Jew  or  Gen- 
too  to  look  at  home  and  see  if  nothing  can  be 
patched  up  therer  before  they  set  out  on  the 
fool's  errand  of  mending  other  fools  abroad; 
The  poor  Hifidoos  are  perhaps  no  less  happy 
nor  less  wise,  in  the  worship  of  an  omnipotent 
Spider,  than  were  the  ferociously  cruel  Jewsy 
with  their  bloody  sacrifices  to  an  omnipotent 
Jehovah.  The  worst  spider  that  ever  crawled 
was  certainly  quite  as  respectable  a  character 
as  the  Greek  Jupiter,  or  Jehovah  the  Jew. 
A  good  big,  merciful  kind  of  spider  might,  I 
think,  safely  challenge  competition  with  all 
the  other  gods  that  ever  did  or  ever  were  sup- 
posed to  exist.  All  other  gods  either  formedf 
men  after  their  own  image,  or  men  formed  the 
gods  after  their  own  image— the  effect  is  pre- 
cisely the -same  either  way.  It  has  often  oc« 
cTirred  to  me  that  had  gods  given  an  accounJL 
of  themselves,  or  so  to  speak,  painted  thtJPy 
own  portraits,  they  (the  portraits)  would  have 
been  less  frightful  and  odious  than  we  noif 
find  them.     Some  writer,  whose  name  I  hav* 
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forgotten,  said,  when  be  heard  a  rigid  Predes- 
tinarian  affirming  that  god  delighted  in  the 
death  of  mankind,  "  Speak  worse  of  the  devil, 
if  you  can."  Now  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  Predestinarian,  in  giving  his  god  so  bad 
a  character,  was  (without  himself  knowing  it) 
giving  a  faithful  sketch  of  his  own,  or  such 
as  it  would  be  were  he  a  god. 

The  heathens  (according  to  Arnobius)  did 
with  their  gods,  as  an  ass  would  do  by  Cato, 
whom  if  he  were  to  commend  to  his  fellow 
asses,  he  would  3ay  he  had  delicate  long  ears, 
could  bray  very  loud,  and  carry  great  bur- 
thens, which  being  the  most  eminent  qualities 
in  asses,  they  would  attribute  them  to  Cato 
— and  just  so  did  they  judge  of  their  gods. 
Some  relate  that  an  ingenious  physician  ob- 
serving this  to  be  the  case,  never  would  give 
one  of  their  priests  physic,  till  he  was  informed 
what  opinion  his  patient  had  of  divine  ven- 
geance. If  he  magnified  god's  mercy,  then 
he  gave  him  something  to  purge  phlegm, 
whereas  if  he  extolled  god's  judgments,  then 
he  gave  him  something  to  purge  choler.  This 
kind  of  physicing  doubtless  did  his  patients 
much  good.  It  is  indeed  beyond  all  question 
that  men's  notions  of  deity  depend  very  much 
on  the  state  of  their  bowels.  If  the  stomach, 
upper  or  lower,  is  foul  or  unhealthy,  the 
owner  thereof  is  apt  to  be  ill-tempered  and 
cruelly  imaginative.  Every  one  knows  how 
very  many  patient  people  will  curse  and  swear 
under  a  smart  infliction  of  gout.  Now  a 
gouty  man,  imagining  a  god,  would  be  likely 
to  deck  him  out  far  less  amiably  than  one  in 
full  health  and  spirits.  Those  divines  who 
protest  against  the  practice,  too  common 
even  among  Christians  of  making  a  god  after 
an  image  of  themselves,  show  sound  judg- 
ments, for  it  is  evident  that  each  individual 
will  conjure  up  a  deity  that  best  pleases  his 
own  faucy,  and  if  they  all  had  their  way  as 
many  gods  would  be  worshipped  as  there  are 
human  brains  to  conceit  them.  And  this 
consideration,  more  perhaps  than  any  other, 
reconciles  me  to  the  spider-god  of  Hindostan, 
which  it  is  but  just  to  remember  was  only 
feigned  by  the  Brachmins,  who  themselves  no 
more  believed  in  it  than  I  do.  I  say  it  is 
but  just  that  we  should  credit  the  Brachmins 
so  far,  for  as  before  observed,  the  whole  story 
about  creation  from  nothing  by  an  enormous 
6pider  was  propounded  in  a  cabalistical  my- 
thological way.  Nor  do  1  see  how  god,  sup- 
posing there  really  is  one,  can  be  any  more 
dishonored  by  being  likened  to  an  omnipo- 
ent,  omnipresent,  all  intelligent,  uncreated 
pider,  than  to  an  omnipotent,  omuipresent, 
ill  intelligent,  uncreated  man.  Spiders  are 
rery  respectable  insects,  and  vulgar  prejudice 
igainst  them  is  very  ignorant.     They  catch 

I  lies  to  be  sure,  and  suck  their  blood,  but  do 
H»t  human  beings  catch  creatures  equally  de- 
enceless  and  equally  innocent. to  drink  their 


blood.     Universally  the  stronger  prey  upon 
the    weaker,  and   nothing  lives  but  by  the 
death  of  something  else.     Surely  a  fly  in  the 
spider's  web  is  not  a  more  odious  sight  than 
a  lamb  with  its  innocent,  bleeding  throat  in 
a  slaughter  house.     Spiders  are   less  cruel, 
less  destructive,    and    therefore  less  hateful 
than  man.     I  think,  as  I  said  before,  upon 
the  whoje,  that  god  is   far  less  degraded  by 
his  spider  than  he  is  by  his  human  character. 
However,  let  each  one   be  convinced  in  his 
own  mind,  as  the  apostle  saith,  and  worship 
either  man,  spider,  serpent,  cat,  rat,  flea,  or 
any  other  thing  to  which  fancy  inclines  him. 
By  education  most  have  been  misled, 
So  they  believe  because  they  bave  been  so  bred, 
The  pfiest  continues  what  the  nurse  began, 
And  thus  the  child  imposes  on  the  man. 

If  people  will  be  gulled,  and  must  worship 
something,  why  a  cat  may  be  as  good  as  a 
flea,  a  flea  as  a  man,  a  man  as  a  spider,  or  a 
spider  as  anything  else.  For  myself,  I  beg 
to  be  excused,  not  caring  particularly  for  any 
of  these  things. 

NOTES  U#ON    THE    GLOUCESTER 
PROSECUTIONS. 

The  Indictment— Christian  Consistency. 

"  Lijinglvpn  are  an  abomination  to  the  lord.'" — Je\V- 

BOOK. 
Justice  Erskine,  like  all  other  justices,  as 
an  excuse  or  reason  for  such  proceedings  as 
those  over  which  he  was  presiding,  repeated 
the  old  unmeaning  stuff  respecting  Christi- 
anity being  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the 
land.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  does  pervade  all  our  laws,  not  ex- 
cepting the  one  sanctioning  flogging  in  the 
army  and  navy.*  Was  it  not  so,  and  that 
veneration  for  the  above  odious  religious  sys- 
tem had  by  the  in-breeding  of  some  hundred 
years  become  a  part  of  Englishmen's  nature, 
humanity  would  turn  with  horror  from  its 
contemplation,  and  the  disgrace  would  he 
blotted  out  by  the  universal  destruction  of  our 
absurd  judicial  code.  More  especially  that 
portion  called  the  common  or  unwritten  law, 
manufactured  by  those  venerable  old  women 
j—  those  saturations  of  ancient  prejudices  and 
ridiculous  and  cruel  customs — the  judges! 

Christians  loudly  proclaim  their  ^od  to  be 
a  god  of  truth,  of  love,  of  mercy,  and  of  justice 
— the  absolute  perfection  of  all  good  qualities, 
but  more  particularly  of  the  first,  which 
rightly  understood  embraces  the  whole  of 
the  others.  This  their  '"  lying  lips  "  declare 
daily  and  hourly,  whilst  it  is  easy  of  proof 
that  the  institutions  of  all  Christian  countries 
train  the  inhabitants  to  lying  and  cheating 
from  their  infancy,  and  that  a  really  honest 
man  could  not  live  in  them.  Christians  feed 
upon  lying  and  slandering,  and  stake  their 
thirst  with  evil  speakingTand  yet  with  satanic 
*  Se»  W  Jew-l»ook  Promptings,"  p.  311, 
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impudence  they  affirm  their  god  is  truth  ! 
Do  they  not  institute  vexatious  criminal  pro- 
ceedings against  a  fellow- man  for  insulting 
their  god,  for  blaspheming  his  holy  name, 
for  saying  that  which  was  not  true  of  and 
concerning  him  ?  And  what  can  be  a  greater 
crime  against  the  majesty  of  truth  than 
lying? 

Christianity  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  law 
of  the  land,  say  the  "twelve,''  and  the  law, 
like  the  Jew-book,  is  valuable  for  its  antiquity, 
or  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  written 
to  suit  by-gone  ages.  It  is  valuable  from  its 
being  incongruous,  contradictory,  and  worse 
than  useless  for  the  present  day,  and  for  the 
Knse  with  which,  by  its  aid,  black  may  be 
shown  to  be  white  and  white  to  be  black — at 
one  and  the  same  time.  The  law  is  valuable 
for  providing  in  one  place  for  the  punishment 
and  prevention  of  murder,  and  in  another 
place  for  making  it  legal  and  laudable,  aye, 
and  grateful  to  the  god  of  mercy,  to  take  life 
— by  thousands  too,  if  it  suits  law  makers. 
Upon  the  occasion  of  a  grand  sacrifice  of 
foreign  Christian  or  other  lives,  by  British 
Christian  trained  murderers,  British  Christian 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  ministers  return  the 
omnipresent  god  of  truth,  justice,  and  mercy 
thanks  for  the  assistance  he  has  lent  them 
to  overcome  their  enemies,  although  the  latter 
were  believers  in  the  same  book,  in  the  same 
f-alvatiou,  in  the  same  god,  though  not  per- 
haps worshippers  at  the  same  shrine. 

The  bible  and  the  English  law  are  alike 
in  all  the  particulars  1  have  mentioned,  the 
former  having  evidently  been  studied  with 
great  assiduity  by  the  framers  of  the  latter. 
The  third  commandment,  for  instance,  de- 
lares  "  thou  shalt  do  no  murder,"  whilst  a 
little  further  on  it  is  ordered  to  do  it. 

The  English  law,  of  which  Christianity  is 
part  and  parcel,  provides  that  certain  forms 
of  words  shall  be  used  upon  criminal  and 
civil  cases,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  an  of- 
fender on  the  one  hand  or  of  cheating  on  the 
other.  To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  in 
addition  to  those  words  ueeessary  to  explain 
the  case,  a  multitude  of  others  are  used,  fre- 
quently have  no  bearing  upon  it,  and  which 
declare  in  such  cases  the  grossest  falsehoods, 
but  are  of  course  right  and  proper,  because 
Christianity  is  a  part  aud  parcel  of  the  law 
— the  lying  part,  I  presume. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  reasons  for  my 
opinions,  by  some  extracts  from  the  indict- 
ment of  Geouge  Jacob  Holyoake,  charged 
at  Gloucester  with  blaspheming  the  Christian's 
god — the  god  of  truth.  Upon  the  truly 
Christian  proceeding  referred  to,  a  wilfully 
fyirig  indictment  was  preferred  against  him, 
which  was  supported  by  an  equally  lying  ad- 
vocate—  pdid  with  truth-loving  Christians'' 
gold !  The  indictment  is  not  lengthy,  and  I 
give  it  entire.  It  is  as  follews:— - 
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Gloucester  to  wit. — The  jurors  for  our  lady  the* 
queen  upon  tlieir  oath,  present  that  George  Jacob 
Holyoake,  late  of  the  parish,  of  Cheltenham,  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  labourer,  being  a  wicked,  ma- 
licious, and  evil -disposed  person,  and  disregarding  the 
laws  and  religion  of  the  realm,  and  wickedly  and 
profanely  devising  and  intending  to  bring  almighty 
god,  the  holy  scriptures,  and  the  Christian  religion 
into  disbelief  and  contempt  among  the  people  of  this 
kingdom,  on  the  24th  day  of  May,  in  the  fifth  year 
of  the  reign  of  our  lady  the  queen,  with  FORCE  and 
ARMS,  at  the  parish  aforesaid,  in  the  county  afore- 
said, in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  divers  liege  sub- 
jects of  our  said  lady  the  queen,  maliciously,  unlaw- 
fully, and  wickedly  did  compose,  speak,  utter,  pro- 
nounce, and  publish  with  a  loud  voice,  of  and  con- 
cerning almighty  god,  the  holy  scriptures,  and  the 
Christian  religion,  these  words  following,  that  is  to 
say,  "  I  (meaning  the  said  George  Jacob  Holyoake) 
do  not  believe  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  god,  I 
(meaning  the  said  George  Jocob  Holyoake)  would 
have  the  deity  served  as  they  (meaning  the  govern- 
ment of  this  kingdom)  serve  the  subalterns,  place 
him  (meaning  almighty  god)  on  half-pay'' — to  the 
high  displeasure  of  almighty  gud,  to  the  great  scandal 
and  reproach  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  open  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  to  the  evil  ex- 
ample of  all  others  in  like  case  offending,  and  against 
the  peace  of  our  lady  the  queen  her  crown  and  dignity. 

The  first  falsehood  it  contains  charges  Mr. 
Holyoake  with  "  being  a  wicked,  malicious, 
and  evil-disposed  person,"  to  prove  which  no 
evidence  was  offered,  for  neither  the  prosecu- 
tors nor  other  persons  possessed  any  by  which 
it  could  be  substantiated. 

The  second  falsehood  is  a  barefaced  aud 
palpable,  as  well  as  an  absurd  lie,  stating  that 
Mr.  H.  did  "with  FORCE  and  ARMS" 
maliciously  pronounce  certain  words,  "  to  the 
high  displeasure  of  almighty  god  " — who  is 
a  god  without  passions  !  An  untutored  sa- 
vage would,  upon  hearing  this,  imagine  the 
Christians'  god  was  made  of  clay,  and  that 
the  prisoner  had  with  "  force  and  arms," — 
say  a  policeman's  bludgeon — broken  his  nose 
or  cracked  his  skull, whereat  the  said  almighty 
god  was  greatly  enraged,  as  we  might  suppose 
a  man  would  be  who  should  be  subject  to  such 
treatment.  What  a  logical  as  well  as  sublime 
notion,  that  an  a/^-mightv  being  could  be 
injured  by  a  creature  of  finite  power,  which 
power,  moreover,  is  delegated  or  imparted  to 
him  by  said  all  mighty. 

The  third  falsehood  is,  that  what  he  did 
was  "  against  the  peace,"  or  that  he  commit- 
ted a  breach  of  the  peace.  Its  refutation  is 
in  the  fact,  that  the  lecturer  and  his  hearers 
retired  peaceably  to  their  homes  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  lecture.  The  only  breach  of 
the  peace  and  infraction  of  the  law,  was  per- 
petrated by  the  authorities,  the  self-constitu- 
ted god-defenders.  They  illegally  seized  the 
defendant  several  days  afterwards,  without 
a  warrant,  at  near  midnight,  and  subjected 
him  to  **  unnecessary  harsh  treatment."  This 
illegality  they  subsequently  made  legal  by 
taking  especial  care  a  verdict  of  guilty  should 
be  recorded  against  him.  The  judicial  leger- 
demain which  converts  the  illegal  conduct  of 
magistrates  and  blue-coated  ruffians  into  legal 
acts  was  recently  discovered  by  Sir  Jame» 
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Graham.  He  should  lose  no  time  in  taking 
out  a  patent,  backing  it  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, making  it  imperative  upon  all  magis- 
trates and  police  inspectors  to  act  upon  it, 
by  which  means  society  would  be  morally 
and  the  patentee  pecuniarily  benefited. 

The  brazen-faced  advocate, paid  to  defend 
his  god —the  god  of  truth,  declared  himself 
horrified  at  the  blasphemies  of  the  prisoner, 
and  spoke  of  "  the  consequences  of  insulting 
that  deity,"  whilst  knowingly  defending  the 
lies  iu  the  indictment.  How  much  he  cared 
for  the  consequences  must  be  very  evident  to 
all.  Well  done  Christianity  !  Should  1  be 
one  of  the  jury  to  sit  upon  your  "  mortal  re- 
mains," I  shall  insist  upon  a  verdict  of  felo 
de  sc,  with  a  verdict  of  a  parson  and  a  lawyer 
upon  the  Jew-book.  W.  C. 


ON  POWER. 
In  a  review  of  "  a  dissertation  on  the 
being  and  attributes  of  god,"  no  notice 
was  taken,  at  least  I  think,  no  satisfactory 
reply  was  offered  to  Mr.  Mackintosh's  grand 
argument  in  proof  of  a  god  ;  decidedly  the 
best,  or  as  some  may  consider,  the  worst,  in 
his  book.  I  allude  to  the  argument  drawn 
from  an  hypothesis  that  there  is  power  in 
matter.  In  page  36  of  the  "  Dissertation/' 
it  is  affirmed  that  power  is  the  fundamental 
idea  of  a  belief  iu  god  ;  "  All  other  ideas 
(it  is  there  said)  of  wisdom,  goodness  &c, 
rest  upon  this :  and  if  we  take  away  the  idea 
of  power  all  the  rest  vanish.''  It  is  therefore 
obvious  that  this  idea  of  powef  is  worth 
searching  into,  and  the  Atheist  is  bound  to 
show,  either  that  we  have  no  idea  whatever 
of  power,  or  that  though  we  have  an  idea  of 
power,  the  idea  is  not  "  fundamental  of  a 
belief  in  god."  If  he  can  succeed  in  show- 
ing that  we  have  no  idea  of  power,  further 
trouble  will  be  unnecessary;  for  no  idea  can 
be  fundamental  of  anything.  Now,  as  I 
conceive  that  this,  by  far  the  best  part  of  Mr. 
Mackintosh's  work,  has  not  yet  been  grap- 
pled with,  I  will,  by  your  leave,  attempt  to 
show  in  this  and  succeeding  papers,  that  this 
fundamental  idea  of  power,  is  a  fundamental 
mistake  ;  in  short,  that  we  have  no  idea  of 
power  at  all.  Here  I  may  remark  that  Mr. 
M.  was  rather  hasty  in  his  declaration  ;  that 
"  about  the  question  of  power  there  is  no 
dispute,  for  e,ven  the  Atheist  admits,  and  is 
compelled  to  admit  the  existence  of  power; 
nay,  although  the  Atheist  may  deny  intelli- 
gence, he  is  compelled  to  admit  that  power 
is  manifested  in  the  operations  of  nature. 
Here  then  (he  continues)  is  a  point  where  all 
men  are  agreed;  so  long  as  we  live  in  a  uui- 
verse  where  everything  is  in  motion  men 
must  continue  agreed  upon  this  point;  and 
therefore  this  is  the  point  from  which  all 
our  reasonings  upon  this  subject  should  begin 
to  develope  themselves."  This,  I  repeat, 
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is  a  rather  harsh  declaration,  which  I  am 
really  astonished  any  author  should  have 
made,  for  it  is  well  known  that  David  Hume 
was  an  Atheist,  and,  in  his  celebrated  essays, 
more  especially  that  one  treating  of  the  idea 
of  power,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  we 
have  no  idea  whatever  of  power.  I  shall 
quote  from  Hume  presently,  when  it  will  be 
seen  that  he,  at  all  events,  was  not  compelled 
to  admit  that  power  is  manifested  in  the 
operations  of  nature  ;  and  as  I.  also  am  an 
Atheist,  who  admits  that  power  is  the  fun  • 
damental  idea  of  a  belief  in  god,  but  do 
not  admit  that  we  have  an  idea  of  power; 
it  is  quite  clear  all  men  are  not  agreed  upou 
the  point.  I  am  not  a  little  pleased, 
that  in  venturing  to  be  sceptical  about  the 
existence  of  power,  lam  kept  in  countenance 
by  so  great  a  philosopher  as  David  Hume, 
for  Mr.  Mackintosh  thinks  if  it  were  possible 
any  one  could  be  found  silly  enough  to  deny 
the  existence  of  power,  no  reasoniug  on  earth 
could  cure  him.  His  words  are  "If  there 
should  be  any  Atheist  so  absurb  as  to  main- 
tain that  matter  and  motion  are  enough, 
without  any  power  to  sustain  that  motion, 
we  have  only  to  say,  that  it  would  be  waste 
of  time  to  argue  with  such  a  person.  He  is 
too  far  gone,  His  care  is  hopeless."  I, 
though  as  already  said,  being  such  a  person, 
very  far  gone,  and  case  perfectly  hopeless, 
will  nevertheless  attempt  a  thorough  sifting 
of  the  question,  for  I  am  not  in  love  with 
error,  and  certainly  no  answer  has  yet  been 
given  to  Mr.  Mackintosh  upon  this  really  fun- 
damental point,  and  I  think  he  should  be 
answered  fully  and  clearly,  or  the  post  of 
atheism  be  at  once  abandoned  as  untenable. 
It  has  been  frankly  acknowledged  that  power 
is  the  fundamental  idea  of  a  belief  in  a  god  ; 
now  let  us  see  by  what  kind  of  argument 
this  idea  is  supported.  To  guard  against 
mistakes,  f  will  give  the  very  words  of  Mr. 
Mackintosh  "  Now  the  question  is  (says  he), 
what  is  that  which  sustains  this  everlasting 
and  unwearied  motion  of  an  infinite  number 
of  worlds  distributed  throughout  infinite 
space.  The  answer  is  obvious.  It  is  power. 
By  whatever  name  or  names  we  may  desig- 
nate this  power,  still  we  cannot  divest  our- 
selves of  the  idea  that  this  eternal  motion  is 
referable  to  an  eternal  power;  for  the  exist- 
ence of  motion  demonstrates  the  exi>f- 
ence  of  power."  Such  is  the  swm  and  sub- 
stance of  Mr.  M.'s  argument  in  proof  of 
power.  I  hardly  know  whether  I  am  justified 
in  calling  it  argument,  for  it  is  literally  as- 
sertion;  and  a  thousand  assertions  don't 
reach  one  argument.  But  let  us  be  thankful 
for  what  we" can  catch,  and  do  all  possible 
good  with  it,  such  as  it  is.  Well  then,  in 
the  first  place  I  deny  that  the  existeuce  of 
motion,  demonstrates  either  more  or  less  than 
the  existeuce  of  motion.    If  the  word  power 
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have  any  meaning  at  "all  it  must  signify 
something  that  exists,  something  too  that 
exists  of  itself.  Our  senses  inform  us  that 
there  is  matter,  they  also  place  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt,  that  matter  moves.  The 
existence  of  matter  then  is  a  fact;  that  mat- 
ter moves!  is  a  fact;  and  that  matter,  in 
motion,  produces  or  causes  all  the  forms, 
combination,  and  modes  of  existence  we  be- 
hold is  another  fact.  Now,  within  the  circle 
■of  these  clear  facts  is  included  the  sum  total 
of  human  knowledge.  We  can  easily  under- 
stand all  this,  a  child  will  readily  conceive 
of  matter  in  motion,  and  the  change  thereby 
produced;  but  who,  1  should  like  to  be 
informed,  has  any  idea  of  power,  neither 
matter  nor  motion,  yet,  if  we  may  believe 
Mr.  Mackintosh,  "sustains  this  everlasting: 
and  unwearied  motion  of  an  infinite  number 
of  worlds  distributed  throughout  infinite 
space."  1  must  confess,  my  inability  to  con- 
ceive what  is  really  meant  by  such  language. 
It  is  in  truth  mere  hyperbolical  rant,  for 
passing  over  the  nonsensical  expression, 
*'  unwearied  motion,"  what  I  ask  again  can 
be  understood  by  an  infinite  number  of 
worlds  distributed  throughout  infinite  space, 
all  sustained  by  this  "fundamental  idea" 
called  power,  which  no  one  on  earth  has 
any  idea  of.  The  word  power  thus  used  has 
no  rational  meaning;  in  fact,  no  meaning 
of  any  kind.  Like  the  word  god,  it  conveys 
nothing,  but  the  negative  of  everything,  and 
if  Mr.  Mackintosh  were  called  upon  to  ex- 
plain what  he  means  by  power,  he  could 
not  answer  the  question,  for  this  plain  rea- 
son— that  he  does  not  know  what  he  means  by 
it.  David  Hume  says  in  the  essay  before- 
mentioned.  "  It  must  he  allowed,  that  when 
we  know  a  power,  we  know  that  very  circum- 
stance in  the  cause  by  which  it  is  enabled  to 
produce  tlie  effect ;  "  now  I  put  it  to  those  who 
think  they  have  an  idea  of  power  that  sus- 
tains and  moves  all  matter;  whether  they 
know  that  very  circumstance  in  the  cause 
(power)  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  produce 
the  effect  (matter)  and  its  motions.  If  they 
•do  not  know  all  this,  they  cannot  have  an 
idea  of  power.  This  ludicrous  notion  of 
power,  neither  matter  nor  motion,  yet  sus- 
taining all  matter  and  all  motion,  is  very 
old,  old  as  error,  but  I  don't  remember  to 
have  ever  seen  it  placed  in  so  ridiculous  a 
point  of  view  as  in  Mr.  M.'s  book.  The  idea 
too,  of  everlasting  and  unwearied  motion 
being  sustained  by  power,  as  though  motion, 
like  a  sack  of  coals,  could  be  shouldered  up 
and  shoved  about,  is  passiug  rich  ;  we  shall 
hear  of  people,  by  and  bye,  carrying  sounds, 
putting  heat  into  a  bottle,  and  propping  up 
the  rainbow.  But  to  be  very  serious,  if  power 
is  neither  matter  nor  motion,  how  can  we  be 
assured  of  its  existence.  I  dont  mean  told 
that  it  exists,  for  some  people  have  assurance 
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enough  to  tell  us  anything.  Nothing  i«  more 
easy  than  to  say,  as  Mr.  Owen  did,  in  his 
thirteenth  address  to  the  disciples  of  the 
rational  system,  "  there  must  l>e  power  to 
perform  that  which  occurs  throughout  the 
universe;  but  what  that  power  is  man  has 
not  yet  discovered."  All  this  is  quite  easy, 
but  not  quite  satisfactory.  I  have  already 
stated  the  important  principle,  that  we  have 
no  logical  right  to  assert  the  existence  of 
anything  of  which  we  have  no  idea.  What 
we  cannot  conceive  it  is  madness  to  assert 
the  existence  of.  There  must  be  power  to 
perform  that  which  occurs  throughout  r  e 
universe,  says  Mr.  Owen,  which  is  justtak  ng 
for  granted  the  long  contested  question  as  to 
the  existence  of  god  or  power  distinct  from 
and  independent  of  matter.  Had  Mr.  Owen 
been  content  to  say  "  that  which  hasoccured 
throughout  the  universe,  must  have  occured, 
but  how  it  occurred,  why  it  occurred,  or  why 
it  should  not  have  occurred,  I  am  quite 
unable  to  say  ; ''  no  harm  would  have  been 
done.  By  such  a  confession,  he  and  others 
would  appear  less  knowing,  and  undoubtedly 
display  more  wisdom  than  they  now  do.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  it  was  from  Mr.  Owen 
that  Mr.  M.  received  his  astonishing  certainty 
and  great  contempt  for  all  hopeless  persons, 
who  would  not  bow  the  knee  to  power — the 
newest  philosophical  Baal,  who  '"  moves  the 
atom  and  controls  the  aggregate  of  nature." 
I  do  not  think,  if  master  and  disciple  were 
about  to  be  weighed  in  the  dogmatic  balance 
it  would  be  possible  to  determine  a  priori, 
who  should  kick  the  beam.  Mr.  M.  declares 
that  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  argue  with 
any  person  who  thinks  that  matter  neces- 
sarily exists  and  moves  of  itself;  and  yet  it  is 
certain  that  something  exists  of  itself;  even 
this  very  power,  supposing  it  not  purely  chime- 
rical, must  exist  of  itself,  and  not  ouly  move 
of  itself,  but  performs  the  extra  duty  of  sus- 
taining and  moving  the  universe.  After 
imagining  a  power  capable  of  doing  such 
almighty  work,  Mr.  Owen  coolly  tells  his 
disciples,  "that  power  1  call  god,  and  there 
the  whole  matter  ends,"  which,  it  must  be 
allowed,  was  a  very  appropriate  finale  to  his 
grand  opera  of  logic.  What  effect  it  had 
upon  the  disciples  and  the  harmonies  of  their 
reason  I  am  not  informed,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  think  upon  these  subjects  will  accept  mere 
hypothesis  as  irrefragable  argument,  or  call 
a  matter  ended,  which,  in  reality,  never 
commenced.  Neither  Mr.  Owen  nor  Mr. 
Mackintosh  have  reasoned  to  conclusion  as 
to  the  existence  of  power;  they  jumped  to 
it.  The  former  gent,  uses  the  word  power  in- 
differently with  god.  With  him  god  is  power 
and  power  is  god,  while  the  latter  calls 
power  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  belief  in 
a  god. 
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MR.  CARLILE 
TO  THE  HON.  MR.  JUST.ERSKINE. 

Gloucester,  August  23,  1842. 
My  LORD  JUDGE.— I  have  allowed  a  week  to  elapse 
since  you  presided  at  the  mock  trial  of  GEORGE 
JACOB  HOLYOAKE,  to  ensure  calm  feelings  and 
careful  consideration  before  I  address  your  lordship 
tin  the  subject.  I  say  "  mock  trial,"  not  in  insult 
to  your  lordship's  presidency,  nor  to  that  of  the  jury 
who  responded  "-guilty"  to  your  lordship's  request ; 
but  to  that  array  of  circumstances  which  brought 
such  a  case  before  your  lordship  a<  a  law  officer  of 
the  crown,  and  before  that  most  stupid  and  unrea- 
sonable jury  of  blockheads  as  one  of  the  Gloucester 
county.  I  am  in  hope  that  it  will  be  the  last  case 
of  the  kind  to  disgrace  the  records  of  English  courts 
of  law.  I  am  sure  1  do  not  distort  your  lordship's 
feelings  when  I  say  that  through  every  minute  of 
Holyoake's  admirable,  Christian,  unwearying  nine 
hours'  defence,  you  must  have  regretted  the  circum- 
stances which  had  brought  such  a  case  into  court 
before  you.  You  saw  a  gentleman,  at  least  in  mind, 
brought  before  you,  charged  with  having  spoken 
blasphemy  ;  and  if  you  are  but  half  as  pious  a*  Cre- 
dited to  be,  your  lordship  would  find  no  closer  pa- 
rallel to  the  case  of  Holyoake  than  that  of  your 
saviour  before  the  judgment- seat  of  Pilate,  Herod, 
and  the  High-priest  of  the  Jews;  the  latter  exclaim- 
ing, in  answer  to  the  truths  of  the  saviour :  "  He 
hath  spo  <en  blasphemy  !  What  further  need  have 
we  of  witness  ?  behold,  now  ye  have  heard  his  blas- 
phemy. What  think  ye?  They  answered  and  said, 
He  is  guilty  of  death.  Then  did  they  spit  in  his  face, 
and  buffetted  him,  and  others  smote  him  with  the 
palms  of  their  hands." 

All  this  wa3,  in  spirit,  done  to  the  amiable  Holy- 
oake. It  was  the  same  everlasting  gospel  mystery, 
or  drama  of  divine  principle  played  over  again.  As 
judge  on  the  occasion,  your  lordship  personified  the 
religion,  the  vice,  not  the  virtue  of  Herod,  Pilate, 
and  the  high-priest.  You  d  d  not,  like  Pilate,  rea- 
son with  the  accusors  and  and  jury  ;  saying,  as  you 
ought  to  have  said,  that  you  found  no  fault  in  the 
man,  but  you  unlike  Pilate,  and  like  the  high  priest, 
pleaded  against  the  accused,  whom,  your  office,  in 
constitutional  administration  of  law,  was,  in  duty 
to  have  saved  from  the  evident  malice  of  his  accusors 
submitted  for  prejudiced  judgment  to  the  evident 
ignorance  of  the  appointed  jurors.  Your  lordship 
viciously  and  maliciously  pleaded  against  him  in 
saying  that  no  evidence  was  brought  before  the  court 
to  show  that  Holyoake  had  not  hired  the  questioner 
to  draw  out  his  religious  opinions !  Was  such  an 
accusation  made  before  the  judge  made  it  in  aggra- 
vation of  the  accusation  ?  I  then  blushed  for  the 
maliciously  degraded  name  of  Erskine.  Your  father 
had  no  vice  but  his  religion.  That  was  in  him  a 
vice ;  it  is  so  in  you  his  son.  Holyoake  must  have 
caused  the  educated  man  in  you  to  struggle  dread- 
fully with  the  religious  judge.  By  your  proceedings 
in  that  case  the  queen  was  disgraced — by  you,  her 
judicial  representative!  It  is  the  disgrace  of  the 
queen  that  such  a  man  as  Holyoake  should  be  in 
gad;  her  majesty's  honour  is  thereby  tainted,  her 
crown  tarnished,  her  character  defamed,  her  glory 
defaced,  her  peaceably  disposed  reign  disturbed,  her 
fame  made  infamous.  She  is  handed  down  to  pos- 
terity by  this  act  in  her  name  as  a  tyrant,  revenge- 
ful persecntress  in  matters  of  conscience  and  religion. 
,  In  the  mechanics  institution  of  this  city,  this  day, 
I  have  seen  the  charred  stake  exhibited  at  which 
Bishop  Hooper  was  burnt  -  In  the  gaol  I  have  seen 
the  talented,  the  amiable  and  good  Holyoake  through 
an  iron  gate,  with  a  turnkey  listener,  denied  the  pri- 
vilege of  reading  a  newspaper  filled  with  a  report  of 
his  trial,  wishing  and  hurrying  his  friends  away  from 
the  pain  of  so  conversing  with  them.  It  was  such  a 
man  as  you,  Mr.  justice  Erskine,  who  caused  Bishop 
Hooper  to  be  burnt.  It  was  such  a  man  as  you, 
Mr.  Justice  Erskine,  who  has  caused  Holyoake  to 
be  so  imprisoned.  Holyoake  has  no  more  blas- 
phemed than  you.  He  is  as  incapable  of  blasphemy 
as  you.  You  do  it  in  the  name  of  religion;  he 
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cannot  do  it  under  anv  name.     He  love3  truth  and 
science  ;   you  love  idolatry  and  superstition.     He 
a  martyr  to  honesty  and  love  of  truth  ;  yon  a  pen- 
sioned  d>f  nder  of  error,  of  the  faith  that  is  false, 
and  will  bear  no  defence — no  discunsion.    Holyoake 
is  a  better  Christian  than  his  judge  who  sentenced 
him  to   six  months'  imprisonment.     Every  word  of 
his  defence  was  Christian  ;  for  that  he  was  punish- 
ed ;  even  the  language  for  which  be  was  prosecuted 
was  Christian.    He  was  but  combatting  an  ignorant 
man's  error,  which  every  man  should  do,  in  season 
and  out  of  season.  The  question  which  he  was  aske  d 
about  duly  to  god  was  an  unchristian  question.    Man 
has  no  duties  to  be  performed  toward  god  as  an  ex  - 
ternal  being  other  than  to  make  it  a  spirit  internal 
to  himself.  This  is  a  duty  which  society  as  a  church 
owes  to  the  man  and  the  man  to  himself,     linma- 
nuel,  or  god  in  man,  is  the  theory  and  the  revelation 
of  the  mystery  of  the  godhead  in  the  bible.     The 
godhead  is  man's  heart  made  divine  by  an  incarna- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  god  in  man.    It  is  purely  a  work 
of  education   in  science,   morals,    and   love.      To 
change  the  heart  the  head  must  be  first  c;  anged; 
changed  from  the  natural,  sinful,  or  ignorant  man, 
into  the  spiritual,  intellectual,  ot  enlightened  moral 
man. 

It  is  wholly  monstrous  that  such  a  man  as  Holy- 
oake should  be  imprisoned.  It  is  the  queen  and 
country's  disgrace  and  your  judicial  infamy.  He 
offended  no  law,  no  moral,  no  pi'opriety.  The  god 
he  rejected,  was  an  inferior  man  s  idol .  The  religion 
he  disclaimed  was  that  man's  superstition.  "He 
merely  said,  the  country  is  too  heavily  taxed  for  its 
idols  and  its  superstition.  He  said,  in  fact  and  ef- 
fect, he  would  put  the  idols  on  half-pay.  I  would 
altogether  cashier  them  ;  not  a  sixpence  would  t 
have  wasted  on  them.  I  have  no  such  religion;  1 
renounce,  reject,  and  scorn  it  altogether  Yet,  I 
respect  the  bible  ;  not  as  you  profess  to  respect  it. 
I  revere  Christianity;  not  as  you  profess,  but  as  the 
science  of  human  wisdom,  morals,  and  love.  Holy- 
oake is  better — I  am  a  better  Christian  than  you. 

In  the  theatre  of  Gloucester  and  in  the  public 
ways  of  Cheltenham  I  have  declared  that  a  bad  man 
was  never  prosecuted  for  blasphemy  ;  and  that  the 
best,  most  virtuous,  and  most  philosophical  of  men 
are  they  who  are  prosecuted.  My  evidence  is  in 
your  gospel ;  in  the  lives  of  the  Grecian  philoso- 
phers, from  Pythagoras  to  Aristotle  ;  in  the  history 
of  our  own  country,  in  my  case,  in  Holyoake's,  in 
that  of  my  wife,  sister,  shopmen,  and  sliopwomen. 

Not  a  shad?  of  compliment  did  you  offer  Holy- 
oake for  his  truly  Christian  defence.  It  was  all 
blasphemy  to  you  and  the  jury,  as  the  language  of 
the  saviour  was  all  blasphemy  to  the  high-priest. 

My  duty  and  office  as  a  Christian  minister  is  to 
tell  you*  Mr.  Justice  Erskine,  that  you  are  not  and 
that  Holyoake  is  a  Christian.  I  will  undertake  to 
prove  this,  if  opposed  by  all  the  law  and  learning  of 
the  country.  I  call  upon  you  to  repent  of  that  which 
you  have  done  to  Holyoake.  Take  shame  by  time  ; 
retrieve  the  character  of  your  queen,  and  save  her 
from  such  disgraceful  associations!  Get  Holyoake's 
prison  gate  opened.  Do  him  justice  ;  and  ask  par- 
don of  god  and  man  for  the  injustice  you  have  done 
him.  I  am,  my  lord,  your  lorship's  humble  servant, 
Richard  Carlile. 


JEW-BOOK  PROMPTINGS. 
On  Monday,  the  8th  inst.,  I  visited  Croydon,  with 
my  son  of  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  repaired  to 
the  ancient  archiepiscopal  palace",  which  is  now  con- 
verted into  a  public  school-room,  and  exhibited  to 
any  one  for  a  shilling.  I  visited  it  as  an  object  of 
antiquity,  with  its  historical  associations.  An  infa- 
mous clerical  job  is  connected  with  this  sacred  build- 
ing. In  1780  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  obtained 
an  act  of  parliament,  by  which  he  got  rid  of  his 
mouldy,  tottering,  and  uninhabitable  palace,  built  in 
127S,  and  erected  in  its  place  a  beautiful  dwelling: 
about  three  miles  from  the  town.  The  chapel  of  the 
ancient  edifice,  with  Queen  Elizabeth's  open  pew,  is 
turned  into  a  school-room,  and  the  clergyman,  or 
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somebody  for  him,  exhibits  it  for  a  shilling,  a  sum  I 
have  often  paid.  On  my  last  visit  I  had  not  a  shil- 
ling, but  the  exhibitor  changed  me  half-a-crown,  and 
gave  me  back  my  eighteen  pence,  keeping  her  par- 
sonic fee.  On  asking  this  clerical  deputy  represen- 
tative, or  clergyman's  show  female,  whether  corpo- 
real punishment  was  indicted  on  the  pupils,  the 
answer  was,  that  the  girls  were  flogged  and  beaten. 
The  exhibitor  added  that  there  were  no  boys  in  the 
school,  but  one  hundred  and  sixty  girl3,  and  that  it 
was  called  the  School  of  Industry.  Many  of  these 
flogged  or  floggable  girls  are  above  the  age  of  legal 
puberty.  On  my  saying  to  my  companion,  "  What 
a  shame  !  "  a  middle  aged  woman,  the  mistress  of 
the  school,  rushed  down  the  long,  narrow,  steep 
staircase  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  clenched  fist  and 
screaming  violently.  A  short  description  of  the  scene 
will  best  auswer  the  ends  of  public  justice  and  utility. 
The  Bedlamite  frantic  woman  screamed  out  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  : — "  Do  you  say  it  is  a  shame  tojlog 
children?  Get  out  of 'this 'building — it  is  not  a  public 
place.  The  public  have  no  right  to  enter.  I  have  a  right 
tojlog  the  children,  and  I  trill  flog  them.  The  BIBLE 
tells  me  to  flog  the  children  (of  the  age  of  puberty). 
The  vicar  sags  to  me,  *  Beat  the  children,  Mrs.  Davis,' 
and  I  icill  beat  them.  You,  are  no  gentleman.  You 
are  a  disgrace  to  the  name  nj 'gentleman,  if  you  say  I 
ought  not  to  beat  the  children.  I  was/logged  very  much 
when  I  was  young,  and  I  deserved  it.  If  ere  you  not 
flogged  when  you  were  young,  for  you  must  have  de- 
served it  ?  If  you  brought  up  your  son  without  flogg- 
ing you  are  not  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  education  of 
children.  The  BI BLE  tells  me  to  beat  the  children, 
■and  the  vicar  says,  *  Beat  the  children.''  " — Correspon- 
dent of  the  "  Weekly  Dispatch." 

How  to  do  the  Devil  !  or  a  hint  for 
Sir  R.  Inglis  to  propose  the  erection  of  some 
Barrel  churches.—  Mr.  Edward  Brooks,  of 
Huddersh'eld,  gave  a  sermon  in  a  Methodist 
chapel  at  Oakham,  in  which  he  said,  u  I  had 
a  glorious  salvation  of  souls  in  a  place  L 
preached  in  last  year;  the  men  sweated  so 
for  salvation  that  they  were  obliged  to  pull 
off  their  coats  and  waistcoats,  and  the  women 
their  gowns  I"  "  He  had,"  hesaid,  "  effected 
the  salvation  of  the  squire's  wife,  but  the 
devil  would  not  let  her  have  her  soul  at  liberty. 
She  prayed  in  her  room,  but  the  devil  entered 
there.  She  prayed  in  the  barn  with  the  door 
closed,  but  the  enemy  got  in  there  ;  and  at 
last  she  did  him  by  praying  in  a  barrel,  the 
joints  of  which  were  too  close  for  him,*' 

ANTI-PERSECUTION  UNION. 

8,  Holyicel'-street,  Strand. 

THOSE  Collectors  who  are  willing  to  employ  them- 
selves actively  in  other  circles  than  those  of  their 
immediate  friends,  may,  by  applying  at  the  office, 
receive  the  addresses  of  New  /Subscribers.  If  they 
write,  let  them  send  name,  address,  and  district  in 
which  they  collect,  or  which  best  suits  their  conve- 
nience. 

Persons  in  the  country,  who  are  interested  in  the 
cause,  are  requested  to  apply  for  sheets  or  books  to 
the  liberal  publishers,  secretaries  of  Social  branches, 
<frc,  and  if  not  promptly  supplied,  to  write  direct  to 
the  secretary. 

On  Sunday,  Sept.  li,  one  of  the  committee  will  be 
in  attendance,  after  the  evening  lecture,  at  each  of 
the  London  Social  branches,  viz. :  at  A.  1,  John- 
street,  Tottenham- court-road ;  53rd  branch.  Blaek- 
friars-rcad;  63rd,  High-street,  Whitechapel;  loth, 
Frederick-place,  Goswell-road.  The  collectors  and 
persons  desirous  of  assisting  are  requested  to  be 
present.  M.  RYALL,  Sec. 
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The  following  is  the  reply  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Hume,  M.P.,  to  an  inquiry  from  M.  Ryall, 
secretary  of  the  "  Anti-Persecution  Union," 
requesting  information  of  the  presentation  of 
a  petition  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Southwell  : — 
Ryde,  18th  August,  1842. 

Sir. — I  presented  the  petition  in  favour  of 
Charles  Southwell ;  and,  as  there  was  not 
time  to  take  any  notice  of  it  separately,  I 
spoke  to  Sir  James  Graham,  who  promised 
to  look  into  the  case  if  anything  can  be  done  : 
and  I  expect,  when  he  is.  a  little  at  leisure, 
to  hear  from  him  on  the  subject. 

The  present  undefined  offence  of  blasphemy, 
leaves  every  man,  who  differs  from  the  estab- 
lished church  in  his  opinion  on  questions  of 
faith,  at  the  mercy  of  every  judge  like  Sir 
Charles  Wetherall ;  and  such  a  state  of  the 
law  is  much  to  be  regretted. 

T  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

Mr.  M.  R\all.  Joseph  Hume. 

Also  the  following  from  Lord  Brougham  : 
Lord  Brougham's  compliments  to  Mr.  Ryall.  He 
has  no  doubt  that  he  presented  the  petition  from 
Bristol  with  others,  as  he  presented  all  the  petitions 
which  came  from  any  bodies  of  persons,  before  the 
end  of  the  sessions.  Lord  Brougham  made  no  mo- 
tion upon  the  subject.  BROUGHAM. 
August  22,  1842. ^7 

NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  FREDRIC  HOLLICK,  now  of  New  York, 
America,  writing  to  Mr.  Holyoake  on  the  condition 
of  New  York,  desires  him  to  make  as  public  as  pos- 
sible the  fact  that  there  is  no  employment  for  me- 
chanics in  Neif  York — hundreds  are  walking  about 
who  canoot  get  work,  and  numbers  are  daily  arriving 
only  to  Join  them.  He  says  "the  only  parties  who 
should  come  are  farm  labourers,  who  are  much 
wanted,  or  parties  trith  a  little  money  who  intend 
buying  land,  and  settling  on  it."  Mr.  Hollick  is  very 
anxious  this  should  be  made  known  as  it  may  pre- 
vent many  friends  from  mating  an  unfortunate  trip. 

The  articles  of"  Wm.  Birch,"  "  W.,"  and  "  W. 
Baker,"  shall  appear  as  early  as  possible. 

Mr.  Mackintosh's  article  Jpartly  in  type,  omitted 
for  want  of  room. — Charles  Dent,  received. 

Errata..— In  the  article  of  W.B.C.,  No.  36,p.301, 
transpose  the  "  is,"  eighth  line  from  the  bottom  of last 
paragraph,  to  immediately  after  the  parenthesis. 

In  "p.  287,  No.  35,  article  "  Christian  Ignorance," 

<tc.  for  u  two  thousand  emendations,"  read  "  ticenty 

thousand." 
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PHRENOLOGY  and  MATERIALISM. 

Phrenologists  boast  that  their  science  is 
making  rapid  strides,  moving  with  giant  steps 
towards  universal  acceptation.  Perhaps  they 
are  quite  right,  but  whatever  may  be  the 
merit  or  demerit  of  their  science,  it  is  certain 
that  the  reasonings  by  which  it  is  commonly 
supported  are  very  funny.  In  respect  of 
reasoning,  however,  there  is  hardly  a  pin  to 
choose  between  phrenologists  and  anti-phre- 
nologists, those  who  attack  or  those  who  de- 
fend. A  fine  example  of  this  duplex  drollery 
has  lately  been  furnished  by  the  Rev.  Robt. 
Wilson,  A.M.,  author  of  fc<  The  Pleasures  of 
Piety,"  and  a  Mr.  Barber,  who  styles  himself 
"Late  Professor  of  Elocution  at  Harvard 
University,  United  States,  and  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.''  The  rev. 
gent,  has  just  published  two  lectures  against 
phrenology,  Mr.  Barber  is  now  engaged  in 
the  delivery  of  a  course  of  lectures  at  Man- 
chester/or phrenology. 

When  Greek  meets  Greek  then  comes  the  tug  of  war, 

and  it  may  amuse  as  well  as  instruct  my 
readers  to  observe  how  these  two  Grecians 
championise  their  respective  opinions. 

The  rev,  opponent  of  phrenology,  as  rev. 
opponents  of  anything  are  wont  to  do,  draws 
his  leading  arguments  against  that  real  or 
supposed  science  from  the  Jew-book.  I  can 
only  find  room  for  one,  which  is  passing  rich, 
and  will  serve  as  a  fair  sample  of  the  rest. 
u  Granting  (says  he)  that  a  man  with  an  or- 
ganisation developed  in  the  very  best  possible 
manner,  might  find  a  wife  with  an  equally 
excellent  development,  this  would  be  no  cer- 
tain warrant  that  their  children  would  all  have 
naturally  noble  dispositions  of  mind.  Of  the 
most  perfect  pair  that  ever  lived,  the  first-born 
was  a  murderer.  Cain  murdered  his  brother 
Abel.  The  circumstance  of  Cain  and  Abel 
being  so  very  different  in  disposition,  though 
sprung  from  the  same  parents,  is  sufficient  to 
show  the  folly  of  the  phrenological  system  in 
reference  to  marriage.  And  what  I  ask  even 
phrenologists  themselves,  on  their  own  prin- 
ciples, is  more  likely  to  injure  the  succeeding 
generation  than  for  itinerant  lecturers  on  their 
science  to  carry  about  a  host  of  ideots'  skulls, 
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publicly  exhibiting  them  to  the  females'  won- 
dering eye  ?  '' 

Here  we  have  a  fine  example  of  argument 
against  science  drawn  from  fiction,  and  a  lu- 
dicrous yet  forcible  illustration  of  Vesprit  de 
metier,  the  nothing -like -leather  animus  of 
clerical  philosophers.  These  fellows  get  their 
living  by  the  Jew-book,  and  consistently 
enough  say  there  is  nothing  like  it.  The  cur- 
rier in  the  beseiged  city  recommended  a  for- 
tification of  leather,  and  parsons  when  beseiged 
in  their  citadel  of  folly  and  corruption,  have 
no  idea,  nor  indeed  necessity  for  any  other 
than  a  Jew-book  fortification.  Is  it  not 
ahsurd  to  attempt  a  disproof  or  an  answer  to 
skull  or  any  other  philosophy,  by  an  appeal 
to  the  fabulous  trash  of  Genesis  P  However, 
phrenologists  themselves  can  hardly  complain 
of  this,  for  they  are  inveterate  canters  about 
god  and  the  scripture.  They  appeal  to  that 
detestable  Jew-book,  and  cannot  complain 
with  good  grace  if  their  opponents  equally 
avail  themselves  of  its  superlative  humbug. 
Nor  do  I  see  how  they  can  deny  the  rev, 
gent.'s  conclusions,  if  they  admit  his  premises. 
If  they  admit  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  a 
perfect  pair,  it  will  be  difficult  for  phrenolo- 
gists to  account  for  the  circumstance  of  Cain 
and  Abel  being  so  very  different,  it  will  indeed 
be  difficult  for  them  to  account  by  an  appeal 
to  phrenological  principles  for  the  Jew-book 
fact,  that  Abel  was  the  best  and  Cain  the  worst 
possible  specimen  of  humanity.  My  convic- 
tion is  that  pcience  never  can  flourish  while 
mixed  up  with  superstition,  and  that  he  who 
takes  upon  trust  and  adopts  as  the  basis  of 
his  reasonings  the  truth  either  of  Jew -book  or 
Jew-god,  is  totally  precluded  from  arriving 
at  sound  conclusions.  Daniel  Hoffman,  a  die  • 
ciple  of  Luther,  said  that  whate  is  true  in 
theology  is  false  in  philosophy,  and  what  is 
true  in  philosophy  is  false  in  theology.  From 
which  opinion  I  dissent.  My  own  is,  that 
that  there  is  no  true  theology,  or  truth  in  the- 
ology. That  it  begins  with  a  lie,  goes  on 
with  a  lie,  and  finishes  with  the  same— in 
short,  that  it  is  a  lie  altogether.  Theology 
is  hermaphroditic  in  its  character,  being  at 
once  father  and  mother  of  at  lea*t  nine-  tenths 
of  all  the  lies,  crime,  and  wickedness  in  the 
world.     I  am   ourioue  to  see  what  answer 
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phrenologists  will  make  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wilson,  for  though  they  may  not  share  my 
disgust  and  contempt  for  the  idle  stories  about 
Cain,  Abel,  Adam,  Eve,  the  serpent,  &c, 
they  cannot,  T  think  allow  that  the  difference 
of  disposition  of  Cain  and  Abel,  .though 
Bprung  from  the  same  parents,  "  is  sufficient 
to  show  the  folly  of  the  phronological  system 
in  reference  to  marriage." 

I  leave  them  to  settle  this  matter  as  best 
they  may  with  their  rev.  opponent,  whose  ar- 
guments have  not  shaken  my  faith  in  phre- 
nology, but  they  will  undoubtedly  tell  well  up- 
on the  soft  heads  of  all  real  good  Jew-book 
Christians.  I  do  nevertheless  agree  with  the 
rev.  gent,  that  it  is  not  fitting  idiots'  skulls 
should  be  publicly  exhibited  to  the  females' 
wondering  eye,  and  therefore  sincerely  hope 
that  his  own  may  be  carefully  looked  after. 

I   will  now  pass  from   this  rep.  attacker 
to  a  no  less  sage  and  able  defender  of  phre- 
nology, viz.,  Mr.  Barber,  who  in   a  lecture 
introductory  to  the  course  above  mentioned, 
displays  much  anxiety  to  shield  phrenologists 
from  the  charge  of  being  Materialists.    Such 
a  charge  certainly  is  a  proof  of  considerable 
ignorance  in  those  who  make  it,  for  material- 
ism lends  no  sanction  to  phrenology  as  it  is 
called,  or  craniolcgy  as  it  ought  to  be  called. 
But  let  us  hear  Mr.  Barber.     I  call,  says 
he,  on  inquiring  minds  to  go  to  nature  and 
see  what  she  has  said  as  to  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  phrenology.     After  which  very  ra- 
tional call,  comes  the  following  slap  at  Ma- 
terialists.    "  Such  is  the  intimate  connection 
between  mind  and  body  that  the  metaphy- 
sicians made  a  great  mistake  in   paying  no 
attention  to  organisation,   and  physiologists 
sometimes  made  as  great  a  mistake  in  as- 
signing all  operations  to  the  body.     And  in 
this  way  many  persons  were  led  into  the  fatal 
and  indefensible  doctrines  and  theory  of  ma- 
terialism.   Phrenologists  assert  that  the  brain 
is  the  organ  or  instrument  of  the  mind,  not  the 
mind  itself.     This  is  the  first  proposition  to 
be  established. »'     Now  after  all  this   prate 
about  materialism,  one  might  have  expected 
that   Mr.  Barher   would   have   taken   some 
pains  to  establish  "  this  the  first  proposiiion,'' 
and  utterly  annihilate  materialism  by  clearly 
manifesting    that    brains    are   incapable   of 
thought,   and  that  the  thinking  principle  or 
mind  is  a  something  not  matter,  yet  capable 
of  making  use  of  matter  as  its  organ  or  in- 
strument.    A  course  of  this  kind  might,  I  say, 
have  been  looked  for  from  so  boastful  a  goer- 
to-nature  as  Mr.  Barker,  but  no,  like  all  the 
bouncing  spouters  about  mind,  he  so  far  from 
attempting  to  establish  his  proposition,  runs 
on  with  a  string  of  nonsense  about  the  mode 
of  the  mind's  action  being  a  matter  placed 
altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human 
faculties,  for  over  this,  he  continues,  the  au- 
thor of  nature  has  spread  an  impenetrable 
▼ell.     That  is  o\ner  the  modes  of  -the  mind's 
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action,  I  presume.     Now  all  this  looks  rerj 
like  nonsense,  as   "Publicola''  would  say,' 
for  what  can   be  known  about  the  mode  of 
mind's  action,  when  in  point  of  fact,  mind  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  mode  of  body's 
action.     Mind  is  not  a  subject  or  existence, 
like  body,  but  an  attribute  of  certain  kinds  of 
subjects  or  existences.     Is  it  less  conceivable 
that  the  fine,   active,  highly  sensitive  matter 
called  brain,  should  think,  than  that  an  in- 
tangible, immaterial,  no-one-knows- what  call- 
ed mind,  should  slide  into  and   make  use  of 
the"  brain,  a*  I  do  of  my  breeches  ?    Mr.  Bar- 
ber wishes  it  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is 
nothing  in  phrenology  that  is  not  perfectly 
compatible  with  the  soundest  theology.    Now 
this  is  saying  very  little  indeed  for  phrenology, 
for  the  roundest  theology  is  remarkably  rot- 
ten.    He  allows  that  the  brain  is  necessary 
to  all  mental  operations,  if  so,  the  legitimate 
inference  is  that  without  brain  there  cannot 
be  mental,  operations.     Now  it  is  precisely 
this  that  the  indefensible  doctrine  and  theory 
of  materialism  teacheth.     What  is  necessary 
cannot  be  dispensed  with,  so  that  according 
to  this  sound   theologian,  mind  perishes  with 
its  organ.      But,  inquires  Mr.  Barker,  are 
not  all  the  operations  of  the  senses  mental 
operations  ?     Does  not  the  mind  hear,  see, 
taste,   touch,   and  smell  ?     To  both  which 
queries  I  say  most  decidedly,  no !     There 
can   be  no   other   than  physical  operations. 
D'Holbach  has  well  said  that  "the  distinction 
which  has  been  so  often  made  between  the 
physical  and  .the  moral  (or  mental)  man  is 
evidently  an  abuse  of  terms.     Man  is  a  being 
purely  physical.     The  moral  (or  mental)  man 
is  nothing  more  than  this  physical  being  con- 
sidered under  a  certain  point  of  view,  that  is 
to  say,  with  relation  to  some  of  his  modes  of 
action,  arising  out  of  his  particular  organisa- 
tion."    Again,  "  The  physical  man  is  he  who 
acts  by  causes  our  sense?,  make  us  understand. 
The  moral  (or  mental)  man  is  he  who  acts  by 
physical   causes  with    which  our  prejudices 
'preclude  us  from  becoming  acquainted."    As 
to  mind  hearing,  seeing,  tasting,  &c.  I  cannot 
but  deem  it  gratuitous  and  most  unwarrant- 
able impertinence  to  talk  about  mind  doing 
this,  that,  or  the  other,  before  it  is  known 
there  !s  such  a  thing  in  existence. 

I  must  return  to  this  subject,  not  having 
yet  relieved  my  conscience  of  one-half  its  load, 
and  this  article  is  already  too  long.  Messrs. 
Wilson  and  Barber  may  therefore  reckon  up- 
on a  few  more  castigations,  aye  and  sound 
o»es  too,  for  my  determination  is  to  have  no 
manner  of  mercy  upon  canting  sophists,  be  they 
reverend  or  irreverend,'  craniologic  or  anti- 
craniologic.  With  craniology  or  phrenology 
itself  I  am  not  now  meddling,  my  object  being 
simply  to  show  up  the  fallacies  of  those  who 
pretend  to  expound  it,  and  above  all  to  strip 
the  latter  of  the  sanctified  garb  in  which  they 
love  to  array  themselves. 
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A  FEW  WORDS 

From  one  willing  to   have  officiated  as  the 

THIRD  PRIEST  of  the  ORACLE. 

The  spirit  of  the  Oracle,  i.e.  the  first  spirit, 
though  residing  now  in  another  world,  is  yet 
present  with  us,   yet  communicating  to  us, 
and  if  properly  taken  advantage  of,  his  com- 
munications will  be  of  value,  fcr  they  contain 
truth,   valuable  truth,  not  to  say  all  truth. 
According  to  the  Jew-book  there  was  a  god 
in  the  early  ages  who  had  used  to  step  down 
a  ladder  occasionally  to  visit  the  inhabitants 
of  this  nether  world.     He  talked  with  our  fa- 
thers face  to  face,  walked  with  the  first  man 
in  the  garden,  and  even  condescended  to  show 
him  how  to  make  breeches.     It  would  appear 
however,  that  like  family  connexions  from  in- 
termarriage,  this  intimacy  was  broken  off, 
not   altogether,  but   gradually.     For  many 
years  after  the  garden  tete-a-tetes  he  walked 
a  highway  to  meet  a  gentleman,  and  stopped 
to  refresh   himself  at  a  way-side  inn.     His 
visits  however  became  less  frequent,  perhaps 
because  he  grew  old  and   unable  to  undergo 
the  fatigue.  We  deu't  assert  this  as  as  a  fact, 
but  as  revelation  says  nothing  upon  the  mat- 
ter, we  are  left    free  to  speculate.     We  had 
thought  it  was  from  a  growing  sense  of   mo- 
desty,  but   this   would   scarcely  accord  with 
the  show  made  of  the  hinder  parts  to  Moses. 
However,  be  this  as  it  may,  he  at  last  disap- 
peared  altogether,    but  that  we  might  not 
be  left  without  hope,  to  show  that  though  far 
away  he  loved  us  still,  he  sent  his  son.     But 
when  he  came  he  was  not  known,  and  though 
his  father  shouted  a  time  or  two  to  tell  us 
that  this  was  his  well-beloved  sou,  our  fathers 
could   not  put  up  with  his  criticisms,   and 
finding  him  determined   not  to  desist  from 
teaching  new  doctrines  and  pulling  down  and 
plucking  u  p  the  old,  they  at  last  murdered  him. 
Provision  had,  however,  been   made;  his 
fate  had  been  anticipated,   and  bis  love  was 
so  strong,  that  he  appointed  a  successor  be- 
fore his  demise  ;    and    seeing  that  it  would 
not  do  to  send  the  folks  a  mark  to  shoot  at, 
he  resolved    to  do  the  good    without  giving 
them  a  chance  to  return  evil  for  it ;  and  be- 
iug  absent  in  person,  he   sent  a  spirit,  even 
the  spirit  of  truth,  a  comforter  to  show  the 
people  all  things. 

The  creator  of  the  Oracle  has  disappeared, 
not  because  of  age  or  for  modesty's  sake 
(for  he  had  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of),  but 
because  the  world  was  not  fit  for  him,  but  he 
so  loved  the  world  that  he  sent  his  son,  that 
whoso  believed  on  him  should  be  brought  out 
of  darkness  into  marvellous  light  ;  that  son 
has  beeu  murdered,  that  lamb  is  slain,  but 
he  has  provided  a  comforter,  a  spirit  of 
truth,  aud  the  Oracle  through  him  shall  show 
you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your 
remembrance,  yes,  though  he  be  dead*  yet 
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shall  he  speak,  "shake  orthodoxy'*  rotteu 
bones,  and  make  priests  tremble. '» 

These  things,  as  Paul  says,  are  an  allegory ; 
which  the  initiated  will  understand,  the  sa- 
viour is  entombed,  but  ere  we  shall  have 
time  to  canonize  his  boues  he  will  burst  the 
sepulchre,  he  will  rise  again  ;  he  whose  voice 
has  called  forth  many  Lazuruses  from  their 
sleep  of  superstitious  bigotry  will  come  again 
to  judgment,  the  condemned  will  occupy  the 
seat  of  justice,  and  the  proud  will  bow  before 
him. 

Meanwhile,  we  trust  our  readers  and  dis- 
ciples will  keep  their  lamps  trimmed  ready 
for  his  coming;  all  who  have  talents  must 
use  not  bury  them.  We  must  work  as  they 
who  have  to  give  an  account,  so  that  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  ability  possessed,  interest 
may  be  made,  usury  obtained,  and  our  work 
fulfilled.  w 


WHAT  IS  GOD? 
What  is  all  this  splutter  and  clatter  about 
god,  in  your  publication  ?     None  of  you  seem 
to  know  what  you  are  writing  about.     God  is 
as  much  the  subject  of  science  as  any  other 
thing.     If  not  comprehensible  it   would  be 
nonsense  to  talk  about  it.     The  god  of  the 
bible  is  purely  substantial.     The  father-god 
is  what  man  knows  of  the  physical  or  natural 
world,  the  Elhoim  in  Hebrew.     The  son-god 
is  what  man  knows  of  the  mental  or  spiritual 
world,  the  Jehovah  Elohim,  or  Jesus  Christ. 
The  holy  ghost-god  is  the  educated  state  of 
man  in  wisdom,  virtue,  and  loye.     These  gods 
are  incarnateable  in  man  by  education  in  all 
science.     This  is  the   worship  of  god  as  a 
spirit  in   spirit  and  in   truth.     All  mental 
images  of  god  in  the  clouds,  or  in  the  physi- 
cal or  natural  world,  are  idols,  mere  false  hu- 
man imaginations.  The  truth  of  god  can  only 
be  manifested  as  a  spirit  incarnated  in  man, 
by  education.     If  you  could  read  the  Hebrew 
books,  there  are  no  Jew-books,  as  I  thus  read 
them,  you  would  not  display  so  much  igno- 
rance in  abuse  of  what  you  evidently  do  not 
understand.     The  fault  is  in  your  past  and 
present  teachers,  not  in  the  books.     In  the 
ministers  who  read  them  by  the  letter  as 
nursery  tale  histories,  not  in  reading  them  as 
a  treatise  or  doctrine  of  the  spiritual   world, 
whose  latitude,  longitude,  and  degrees  are  the 
head  and  mind  of  man.     Get  more  knowledge 
on  the  subject,  drop  your  abuse,  and  aspire  to 
measures  more  suitable  to  teach  by  example 
and  precept   the  general  defective  state  of 
mind.  Richard  Carlile. 


Qualification  for  the  Suffrage.— Mr.  T. 
S.  Mackintosh,  when  addressing  a  Chartist  meeting 
at  Westbroinwich  a  few  days  ago,  said — He  rejoiced 
to  find  that  one  of  the  qualifications  for  the  suffrage 
was  one  which  promised  fair  to  place  fanaticism  at 
its  proper  discount.  Every  man  claiming  a  vote- 
must  be  of  sound  mind.  He  contended  that  no  ma* 
who  believed  that  a  whale  swallowed  Jonah  co*U4 
evjjr  1>c  cotasidjBfjd  of  «ox«J(&  mi&d>  and  coqMnoi  \n 
cn$ued  to  a  vote  wkea  due  charter  waa  pasSea. 
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IS  THERE  NO  GOD  ? 

f  HEftE  are  four  words,  which,  like  the  four  strings 
of  a  fiddle,  have  served  metaphysical  disputants  to 
play  upon  for  centuries,  nay,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, and  it  is  truly  astonishing  to  observe  the  won- 
derful variety  of  sounds  which  they  have  been  able 
to  produce  from  them.  These  four  words  are  — 
TRUTH— JUSTICE— HONOUR— GOD. 

Want  is  truth?  Is  it  a  thing — a  material  substan- 
tial thing  ?   No,  certainly  not.    Truth  is  an  abstract 
idea,  having  its  seat  in  the  mind  of  man  and  its  ori- 
gin in  his  perception  of  the  congruities  and  incon- 
gruities of  external  things ;  and  also  in  his  percep- 
tion of  his  own  relation  to  the  external  world.     In 
short,  truth  is  a  perception  of  the  relation  of  the 
infinite  variety  of  phenomena   manifested  through- 
out the  xuuverse,   whether  internal  or  external   to 
man  ;  whether  mental  or  material.     Who,  then,  is 
capable  of  telling  us  definitely  what  is  truth,  and 
what  is  not  truth  ?     Who  is  competent  to  lay  down 
a  universal  standard  (a  kind  of  foot-rule)  of  truth 
by   which   every    question    shall    be    determined  ? 
That   man  who  has  observed  all  the  phenomena, 
and  distinctly  discerned  all  their  relations — where 
is  that  man  ?    Nun  est  inventus  ;  and  yet  every  dab- 
bler in  metaphysical  lore,  from  Jesus  Christ  before 
Pontius  Pilate — aye,  and  long  prior  to  that  time — 
through  the  whole  chain  of  Catholics,  Protestants, 
Protestant  Dissenters  of    all   grades   and  shades, 
Hindoos,  Hottentots,  &c.  &c.  (fee,  down  to  the  last 
writer  in  defence  of  atheism  in  the  Oracle  of  Reason, 
prates  about  truth !  truth !  truth  !  as  if  each  were  the 
happy  discoverer  of  the  grand  desideratum  by  which 
every  question  should  be  henceforth  settled  and  de- 
termined \    What  then, is  there  no  such  thing  as  a 
universal  standard  of  truth  ?  Assuredly  there  must 
be ;  yet  "  no  man  has  had  a  perfect  conception  of 
truth  at  any  time  ;  but  all  men  at  all  times  have  had 
some  conception  of    truth,    however  inadequate." 
When  I  hear  a  poor  ignorant  Ranter  roaring  out  in 
defence  of  his  very  inadequate  conception  of  truth, 
and  denouncing  all  who  differ  from  him,  I  am  not 
surprised;  I  think,  however,  that  professed  Atheists, 
holding  pretensions    to    philosophy   arid   common 
sense,  should  act  somewhat  differently.  Now,  there 
is  or  there  is  not  such  a  thing— a  something  or  a 
nothing  called  truth.    I  hope,  therefore,  that  those 
professed  Atheists  who  parade  the  term  so  confi- 
dently and  pompously,  that  one  is  led  to  suppose 
that  they  alone  have  discovered  the  essence  of  truth, 
and  know  all  about  it,  I  hope,  I  say,  that  they  will 
condescend  to  tell  us  what  idea  they  intend  to  con- 
vey by  the  term  truth,  for  the  number  of  notes  drawn 
from  the  first  string  of  the  metaphysical  fiddle  are 
so  numerous  that  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  tell 
which  of  the  old  notes  they  mean,  or  whether  they 
have  found  a  new  one. 

Now  for  the  second  string  of  the  metaphysical 
fiddle— -justice.  What  is  it  ?  There  is  or  is  not  such 
a  thing — a  something  or  a  nothing  called  justice. 
"Aye,"  says  the  Materialist,  "but  what  is  it? 
where  does  it  dwell — above  the  clouds  or  beneath, 
anywhere?  everywhere,  or  nowhere?  If  it  be  not 
matter  it  is  nothing."  Well,  friend,  I  answer,  it  is 
not  matter ;  and  yet  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  say 
that  justice  has  no  existence.  Justice  is  an  abstract 
idea  existing  in  the  mind  of  man,  and  yet  it  would 
be  about  as  difficult  to  give  a  definition  of  a  univer- 
sal standard  of  justice  as  to  give  one  of  truth.  "  No 
man  has  had  a  perfect  conception  of  justice  at  any 
time ;  but  all  men  at  all  times  have  had  some  con- 
ception of  justice,  however  inadequate."  Justice 
has  been  worshipped  too  under  the  form  of  a  female 
figure  with  a  bandage  over  her  eyes  and  a  pair  of 
scales  evenly  balanced  in  her  hand.  Justice  was 
a  goddess  (she  has  few  votaries  now-a-days — the 
golden  calf  has  usurped  her  place  and  thrown  down 
her  altar),  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  we  had  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  justice,  and  mankind  were  to  worship 
this  idea  under  the  form  of  a  female  figure  with  a 
pair  of  scales,  or  under  any  other  form,  or  as  an  all-  | 
pervading  spirit,  "  principle,  power,  or  being,"  with- 
out any  form  at  all,  there  would  be  much  more  jtxs-  j 
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tice  in  this  world  than  there  is  at  present — and  thi* 
opinion  I  shoidd  still  hold  if  all  the  materialists  in  th« 
world  were  to  prove  a  thousand  times  over  that  there 
is  no  such  physical  existence  in  nature  as  the  god- 
dess justice.  I  am  very  sensible  that  the  princi- 
ple here  advanced,  like  any  other,  may  be  abused; 
that  a  false  goddess,  that  is,  a  false  idea  of  justice, 
which  is,  in  fact,  injustice,  might  be  set  up  aud 
worshipped,  thereby  strengthening  or  promoting  in- 
justice ;  but  this  only  serves  to  prove  my  case ;  for 
if  the  worship  of  a  false  idea  will  promote  injustice, 
the  worship  of  the  true  idea  must,  if  like  causes 
produce  like  effects,  promote  justice  amongst  men. 
The  third  string — honour.  What  a  moral  power 
is  here  !  Its  influence  is  felt  everywhere — from  the 
plighted  troth  of  two  individuals  to  the  pledged 
treaties  of  nations  and  empires.  The  vow  of  Han- 
nibal of  eternal  hatred  to  the  Romans,  and  of  Pene- 
lope of  unchanging  love  to  Ulysses,  had  their  bond 
in  honour.  The  hatred  of  Hannibal  might  cool  to- 
wards the  brave  and  generous  Romans,  the  love  of 
Penelope  might  cool  towards  Ulysses,  but  each  of 
them  had  plighted  then  honour,  and  felt  bound  to 
carry  out  their  originally  declared  intentions,  for 
the  eyes  of  the  world  weTe  upon  them.  I  could 
write  a  volume  upon  the  subject  of  this  moral  power 
and  give  many  "  modern  instances"  even  among 
professed  Atheists.  Indeed,  honour  is  conceived  by 
some  parties  to  be  the  last  hold  which  the  Atheist 
has  upon  society.  If  he  give  this  up  he  becomes, 
they  consider,  an  outcast.  But  what  is  honour? 
"It  is  a  something  or  a  nothing-"  Where  is  it? 
Is  it  anywhere,  everywhere,  or  nowhere  ?  It  is,  like 
the  preceding,  an  abstract  idea  existing  in  the  mind 
of  man.  But  who  shall  give  us  a  true  and  correct 
standard  of  honour  ?  The  man  who  has  traced  all 
the  intricate  windings  of  the  human  feelings  and 
dived  into  the  deep  recesses  of  the  human  heart—* 
where  is  he  ?    Nan  est  inventus. 

The  fourth  string  is  god;  and  perhaps  there  have 
been  as  many  different  notes  drawn  out  of  this 
string  as  out  of  any  of  the  others.  Now  what  is  the 
moral  idea  of  god  ?  It  is,  as  1  conceive,  a  compound 
idea  made  up  of  all  the  moral  perfections,  as  wis- 
dom, goodness,  justice,  or  whatever  other  virtue 
may  be  conceived  to  confer  worth  upon  and  give 
dignity  to  the  human  character.  These  are  attri- 
buted to  god — are  called  god's  moral  attributes,  and, 
taken  collectively  constitute  the  moral  idea  which 
we  form  in  our  minds  concerning  god.  The  moral 
attributes  of  god,  like  truth,  honour,  &c,  are  mere 
abstractions,  they  are  not  physical  existences,  and 
let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  the  physical  ex- 
istence of  god  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  We 
will  come  to  that  another  time.  At  present  I  take 
my  stand  upon  this  position — that  a  man  who  wor-' 
ships  a  moral  idea,  or  god,  whose  attributes  are  jus- 
tice, wisdom,  and  goodness  will  become  more  just,  mora 
wise,  and  more  good  than  if  he  did  not  so  worship,  and 
that  therefore  a  reverence  for  this  moral  idea  is  bene" 
jlcial  to  man  as  an  individual  ami  to  tlio  species  in 
general.  I  beg  it  may  be  distinctly  understood  that 
I  do  not  hold  myself  bound  to  defend  the  character 
of  the  god  of  the  Jews,  or  any  other  national  god  of 
antiquity.  I  would  also  observe  that  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  going  into  the  question  of  the  physical 
existence  of  goo  at  present.  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  reverence  or  worship  of  a  moral  idea,  or  god, 
whose  attributes  include  all  the  moral  perfections, 
or,  as  perfect  an  idea  as  can  be  perceived,  has  no 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  character  and  condition 
of  man,  then  the  question  of  his  physical  existence? 
will  become  one  of  very  trifling  importance — so 
trifling  in  my  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  worth 
the  trouble  ot  disputing  about. 

T.  S.  Mackintosh. 

P.S. — If  I  could  conscientiously,  that  is,  looking 
at  the  moral  issue,  take  the  atheistical  side  of  the 
question  :  I  could,  I  think,  furnish  a  few  arguments, 
against  the  physical  existence  of  god,  quite  as  forci- 
ble as  any  I  have  yet  seen  in  the  Oracle.  In  the 
meantime  I  give  you  a  squib,  the  production  of  * 
very  worthy  man,  Mr.  A,  D.,  author  of  a  sfflaJ 
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Yolume  of  noems,  published  by  Watson,  City  Road 
London.  I  have  the  honour  of  Mr.  A.  D.'s  personal 
acquaintance,  and  received  the  following  lines  from 
his  own  lips,  which  I  quote  from  memory  They 
were  produced  on  the  occasion  of  a  person  asking 
him  emphatically— what  is  god? 

"  You  ask  me  what  is  god,  and  I 
Am  no  wise  puzzled  to  reply  ; 
For  I,  though  but  a  finite  creature, 
Can  tell  what's  god  and  what  is  nature. 
Whatever  can  be  seen  or  felt, 
Whatever  can  be  heard  or  smelt, 
Whatever  can  be  tasted,  and 
All  that  the  mind  can  understand, 
All  that  the  memory  can  receive, 
All  that  the  reason  can  believe, 
All  o'er  which  fancy  ever  trod 
Is  mature — ALL  tlie  rest  is  god." 
Now  I  can  laugh  at  this  as  heartily  as  any  Atheist 
and  yet  my  belief  in  the  existence  of  god,  and  in  the 
utility  of  that  belief,  remains  unshaken . 

T.  S.  M. 

THE  NEW  ARGUMENT 

"A  POSTERIORI" 

FOR  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  GOD. 

i. 

"  I  make  peace,  and  I  create  evil,  saith  the  lord," 

Jew-Book. 

It  is  usual  for  writers  upon  this  subject  to 
refer  to  the  adaptation  of  the  whole  universe, 
as  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  to  prove  the  power 
and  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  god  ;  they  tell 
us  that  each  animal  is  exactly  fitted  to  its 
station;    that  every  bone,  and  muscle,  and 
nerve,    is   useful;    they    know  what  it   was 
given    for,  and  the  reason  in   the  mind  of 
deity  for  giving  it;     and  this  line  of  argu- 
ment has  led  them  into  gross  absurdity  ;  in- 
deed we  are  inclined  to  lay  the  blame  for  the 
promulgation  and  spread  of  atheism,  almost 
solely  upon  the  advocates  for  god's  cause; 
they  have  been  tryiug  in  direct  contradiction 
to  scripture  authority,  to  search  out  the  mind 
of  the  lord,  and  they  have  been,  if  we  are  to 
believe  their  own  tales,  his  councillors.    This 
plan  is  foolish,  and  can  only  bring  them  and 
their  fancied  client  into  contempt.     We  have 
observed  that  the  definition  of  blasphemy  is 
finything  which  tends  to  bring  god   or  the 
holy  scripures  into  contempt,  and   we  cer- 
tainly think  that  such  men  as  Dr.  Buckland, 
and   the   writers  for  deity  might  be  indicted 
for  it,  instead  of  the  professing  Atheist.  The 
Atheist  has  hitherto  been  only  the  servant  of 
the   Bridgwater  Treatise  authors,  and  who 
would  think  of  punishing  the  cat's-paw?  This 
is  dealing  with  effects,  and  like  all  other  at- 
tempts with  this  system  will  prove  unavailing 
to  effect  its  object.     If  deity  and    the  holy 
scriptures  are  not  to  be  brought  into  con- 
tempt,  the  Bridgwater  Treatises  should   be 
burned,  and  the  writers  mouths  stopped,  and 
their  pens  destroyed.     We  charge  them  with 
the   mischief;    we  think  rightly  so.     What 
should  we  say  of  a  man  who  should  bridle  a 
tiorse  and  cramp  him  in  every  possible  way 
<o  as  to  confine  him  to  a  certain  path,  and 
31f  . 


when  the  horse  has  done  big  work,  praise  hi* 
power,  and  wisdom,  and  goodness  ? 

Yet  this  is   what  these  gentry  have  done 
with  deity.     From   a  system   found   out  by 
experience,  they  will  take  a  single  bone  of  a 
single  animal,  and  by  a  process  of  reasoning, 
and   reasoning   the   most   philosophical  too, 
because  it  is  in  accordance  with  all  experience, 
because  from  the  nature  of  existences  around 
the    facts  could   not   possibly   be   otherwise: 
they  will  tell  to  what  kind  of  auimal  this  bone 
belonged,  the  nature  of  its  orgauisation~and 
its  capabilities,  how  and  where  it  must  have 
lived,  what  kind  of  food  must  have  been  fur- 
nished it,  in  what  way  it  must,  have  gathered 
it ;  they  will  tell  if  it  was  a  land  or  a  water  ani- 
mal, if  it  was  supplied  with  wings  to  w  ar  aloft, 
or  if  it  was  confined  to  terra  fir  ma  ;  and  they 
reason  upon,  and  with  this  very  forcible  word 
must,  because  they  cannot  conceive  how  it 
eould  have  been  otherwise  :  for  instance,  if  it 
chanced  to  be  an  animal  suited  to  the  water, 
we  know  well  enough  that  it  could  not  possibly 
live  upon  land,  and  therefore,  unless  it  lived 
in  the  water  it  could  not  live  at  all,  and  vice 
versa  ;    all  this  these  gentlemen  know,  and 
yet  they  have  no  sooner  finished  their  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  than   they  immediately 
with  the  most  delightful  consistency  imagi- 
nable, give  the  wing  to  fancy,  and  instead  of 
resting    satisfied    with    their   knowledge   of 
natural  phenomena,  or  continuing  the  search 
to  dispel  their  ignorance;  they  having  made 
god    a   necessary  agent,    immediately   sing 
psalms  and  hymns,  chaunt  te  deums,   and 
write  large  volumes  in  praise  of  the  power, 
and  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  god,  as  mani- 
fested in  doing  what  he  could  not  help  doing. 
Whence  have  our  present  class  of  Atheists 
derived  tljieir  opinions?    Many  of  them  from 
hence,  and  they  feel   a  contempt  for  such 
trash  ?   But  who  are  the  guilty  parties?  Who 
have  done  the  evil?     "  Shall  the  day  say  to 
the  potter,  Why  hast  thou  formed  me  thus  ? 
If  one  reads  a  religious  book,  and  its  foolish- 
ness causes  us  to  laugh,  shall  we  be  charged 
with  sacrilege  ?     Or  if  we  get  a  work   from 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  church ;    from   one 
divinely  inspired,   and    who  is  therefore  in 
strict  communion  with   god,  and   the   con-' 
temptible  reasoning  adduced  excites  similar 
feelings    within  us,  shall  we  be  charged  with 
blasphemy  ?     Is  it  in  the  power  of  man  when 
he  sits  down  to  read,  to  say  what  will  be  his 
opinions    when    he   rises?       Certainly   not. 
Where  then  ought  the  charge  of  blasphemy 
to  rest?      Where  but  on  the  writers  of  the 
bungling  works  advocating  religion  ?     And 
who  ought  to  be  prosecuted  ?    Who  but  they 
whose  folly  has  generated   the  conviction  ? 
We     protest     against    the    prosecution    of 
Atheists    on    the    ground    that    if     it    be 
criminal,  the  criminal  have  become  so,  not 
for  the  sake  of  honour  or  applause  but  from 
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conviction;  that  if  he  be  wrong  the  writers 
on  religion  are  the  cause  of  the  wrong,  and 
if  there  be  any  punishment  due,  it  is  due  to 
the  originators  of  the  evil.  W. 


WHY  ARE  WE  ATHEISTS? 

"  I  woxild  not  give  the  snap  of  my  finger  for  the  man 
who  professed  atheism,  simply  because  he  was  dis- 
gusted with  religious  villames." — W .  C,  Oracle  of 
Reason. 

Mr.  Editor. — Will  you  permit  a  plain  man 
to  endeavour  to  answer  the  above  question  ? 
You  must  excuse  simplicity.  I  hate  the  ab- 
struse as  I  do  the  priests,  and  dislike  forma- 
lity  as  much  as  religion.  If  I  understand 
you  rightly,  you  would  rather  the  mistakes 
of  your  friends  were  corrected  than  those  of 
your  enemies.  Nor  is  the  motive  a  strange 
one  since  it  is  natural  to  wish  our  friends 
perfect.  We  can  endure  to  see  our  enemies 
in  error. 

I  copy  from  memory,  and  if  it  fail  me  not, 
the  motto  chosen  is  correctly  transcribed  from 
your  pages,  I  am  not  Sterna's  recording 
angel  and  do  not  therefore  register  every 
man's  illogical  idiosyncracies,  but  the  one 
quoted  reminded  me  of  Job's  sarcastic  re. 
mark, that  "great  men  are  not  always  wise." 

This  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question,  "Why  are  we  Atheists?"  And 
I  take  it,  the  grounds  of  atheism  are  many, 
and  different  with  different  persons,  and  pro- 
bably quite  proper  with  all. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  premise  that 
every  goddist  has  certain  notions  of  a  deity 
peculiar  to  himself ;  when  these  notions  are 
disproved  to  his  satisfaction  he  henceforth 
becomes  an  Atheist,  unless  we  suppose  his 
intellect  to  be  on  a  par  with  the  Rational 
Religionists,  who,  when  they  had  thrown  of? 
one  superstition  took  up  another.  Such 
a  supposition  with  regard  to  a  converted 
goddist  not  only  carries  with  it  little  that  is 
complimentary,  but,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
the  church,  is  a  work  of  supererogation. 
Certainly,  I  hope  to  show  it  to  be  so. 

The  Oracle's  early  pages  contained  some 
clever  refutations  of  the  ideas  that  motion, 
space,  or  matter,  can  be  god. 

If  a  man  who  holds  that  motion  is  god, 
should  read  Mr.  Southwell's  acute  refu- 
tation of  that  same  fantasy,  become  convinced 
of  its  absurdity  and  give  it  up,  would  not  such 
a  man  be  an  Atheist?- 

Am  I  wrong  in  thinking  that  he  who  should 
believe  motion  to  be  god,  and  become  con. 
verted  from  such  an  unsteady  error  is  an 
Atheist  and  properly  so  too  ? 

Would  he  who  held  that  matter  was  god, 
which  we  are  told  crumbles  before  the  faintest 
blow  of  reason,  and  relinquished  belief  in  such 
an  unpugilistic  deity,  would  not  such  a  per- 
son be  an  Atheist  on  logical  grounds? 

#f6 


Has  not  Mr.  Mackintosh  gravely  told  you 
in  his  curious  "mutilation  of  the  being  and 
attributes  of  god,"  that  he  is  an  Atheist  to  the 
god  of  the  Jews,  and  you  have  not  disputed 
the  propriety  of  the  assertion. 

But  I  think  I  hear  you  rejoin,  Mr.  Mack- 
intosh, though  an  Atheist  to  the  god  of  the 
Jews  has  now  a.  power  god,  and  therefore,  al- 
though he  is  an  Atheist,  yet  is  not  an  Atheist. 

But,  Mr.  Editor,  you  do  not  surely  intend 
to  insinuate  that  all  your  readers  are  as  fond 
of  gods  as  Mr.  Mackintosh,  and  that  when 
by  great  good  luck  they  are  ridded  of  one 
will  rake  over  all  the  lumber  and  rubbish  of 
philosophy  until  they  find  another. 

Permit  me  to  tell  you  that  I  am  a  man 
without  a  god,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  esti- 
mated by  you  at  a  very  low  price,  I  add — 
without  a  god  in  consequence  of  the  "  vil- 
lainies of  the  priests  "  as  exhibited  in  the 
arrest  of  Charles  Southwell. 

With  St.  John  I  believed  that  god  was 
love.  I  did  not  fear  god,  I  had  too  much 
confidence  in  his  goodness.  I  was  one  of 
those  Christians  who,  like  the  Unitarians, 
dare  trust  him.  1  should  have  shrunk  in 
horror  from  the  man  who  should  have  told 
me  god  could  behold  iniquity  unmoved,  and 
smile  on  cruelty  purchased  in  his  name. 
But  when  I  saw  the  cold-blooded  barbarity 
with  which  Southwell  was  treated,  and  the 
fiendish  malice  employed  for  his  destruction 
— the  scales  fell  from  my  eyes,  and  I  saw 
the  disciples  of  Jesus,  not  like  men,  but 
devils  walking.  1  had  read  "  Fox's  Book  of 
Martyrs,"  aud  cursed  Catholicism  from  my 
cradle,  I  now  cursed  Christianity  with  the 
same  heartiness.  I  no  longer  saw  through 
a  priestly  "  glass  darkly,"  but  beheld  the 
naked  and  stern  realities  of  the  world.  I 
saw  cruelty  thrive  aud  grow  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  my  god,  and  he  who  swallowed  up 
Koran,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  put  forth  no 
hand  to  save  my  friend  from  the  clutches  of 
brutal  priestly  thieves.  A  god  of  love  allow 
all  this.  No!  no!  Don't  tell  me.  Frem 
this  hour  my  god  vanished  into  thin  air,  or 
like  a  November  asteroid  shot  for  ever  from 
my  sight. 

Now  on  what  ground  do  you  object  to 
this?  Am  I  to  become  a  goddist  again  be- 
cause I  happened  to  be  converted  by  a  chain 
of  reasoning  you  perhaps  never  investigated  ? 
Suppose  you  believed  there  was  a  man  in 
some  great  house  over  the  way,  who  always 
stood  at  the  window  watching  his  servants  at 
work,  and  who  had  sworn  to  protect  them 
while  they  did  well — and  if,  when  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  full  duty,  some  wretches  came 
up  and  touk  these  servants  one  by  one,  and 
thrust  them  in  dungeons,  dark  and  deep,  and 
no  master  came  out  to  their  help — would  y«u 
believe  he  saw  what  had  been  done?  Not 
you,  Z  know  1     So  with  jae.     X  was  taught 
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H>y  god  was  in  heaven,  zll.powerful,  and 
could  protect  the  oppressed ;  alkukUirig  and 
would;  all-seeing  and  should,  and  vet  did 
just  neither  one  nor  'tother.  Seeing  these 
inconsistencies  I  lost  all  belief  in  him!  It  is 
a  maxim  in  law  that  "  contradictions  cannot 
be  brought  into  being,"  and  little  wonder 
that  contadictions  lawyers  could  not  bring 
into  being,  I  could  not  keep  there,  and  be- 
came an  Atheist  in  consequence. 

You  may  talk  aoout  Symbol  Worship, 
Theory  of  Regular  Gradation,  and  indulge' 
in  learned  articles  upon  "  Is  there  a  god  ?"— 
md  many  may  profit  thereby,  but  the  busi- 
ness has  been  done  for  me  by  "  priestly  vil- 
anies."  What  care  I  for  your  matter, 
notion  and  space  gods— ^my  god  was  love. 
NTo  fear,  like  Mr.  Mackintosh,  I  shall  take 
ip  with  another.  It  is  with  me  with  the 
ord,  as  it  is  with  the  ladies,  my  first  love  is 
he  strongest,  and  no  bastard,  cold,  philoso- 
>hically-bred  deity  shall  ever  supplant  it. 
&y  religion  and  worship  was  feeling— not 
aleulating,  nicely-balanced,  Chesterfieldiau 
entiment. 

The  position  I  wish  to  establish  is  this : 
hat  persons  may  logically  be  Atheists  in 
onsequence  of  the  villanies  of  the  priests, 
s  well  as  from  other  causes,  let  you  estimate 
hem  as  you  may. 

1  think  this  needs  little  further  illustration, 
r  I  might  refer  you  to  a  passage  you  quote 
i  your  last  number  from  Mr.  Mackintosh, 
1  which  it  is  said  the  priests  of  Rome  are 
.theists,  because  of  the  villainies  they  prac- 
ce  and  no  god  punishes,  naturally  enough 
iey  become  Atheists. 

In  the  number  just  issued  of  the  Report  of 
ie  Trial  of  Mr.  Holyoake  at  Gloucester, 
find  (to  use  a  happy  phrase  of  Mr.  CariiJe's) 


You  next  say,  «  the  children  of  such  an 
Atheist  may  not  see  the  same  reasons  fcr  dis- 
gtost  upon  looking  into  society  in   their   day 
and    become   goddites   according."     Now 
soberly,  what  is  this  to  do   with  ycm>    'is   it 
not  enough  that  there  is  good  rea,on  now  to 

the  sohcmy  or  justness  of  my  opinion  to  day, 
that  somebody  next  generation  may,  for  a 
different  reason,  entertain  a  different  one. 
Ut  my  children  believe  in  god  if  they  see 
reason  to  do  so.  I  shall  when  1  nud  evi- 
dence sufficient  foi  the  purpose.  If  our 
children  do  not  see  the  reason  for  «  dis^st  » 
with  religion  we  do,  so  much  the  better  I 
hope  the  Oracle  will  more  effectually  fulfil 
its  mission,  than  to  leave  in  the  world  all  the 
evil  it  found. 

You. follow  up  your  reasoning  on  the  page 
I  have  mentioned,  by  saying,  «  had  the  father 
been  an  Atheist  from  principle,  his  children 
would  be  so  too.  '  Pray  what  do  you  mean 
by  a  principle?  What  is  the  principle  of 
Atheism,  that  will  infallibly  keep  us  Atheists 
in  spite  of  all  the  reasons  for  becoming  -od- 
dists  that  unknown  time  and  thought  may 
produce  ?  Verily,  J  am  curious  about  it. 
With  me  a  principle  is  an  axiomatic  rule, 
and  the  rule  that  operated  in  mv  conversion 
was  the  rule  of  consistency.  I  became  an 
Atheist  because  I  could  not  reconcile  con- 
tradictious.  Did  you  become  an  Atheist  by 
special  ability  in  amalgamating  contrarieties? 


asked    Mr.  Judas   Iscariot  Bartram,  the 
tness,  why  he  (Mr.  H.)  stated   at  Chelteu- 
tm  that  "  he  was  of  no  religion,"  and  the 
iswer  was,  "  because  of  the   treatment  of 
»ur  friend  Southwell."      The  coincidence 
ems  curious,  but  1  do  not  doubt  that  Mr. 
tfyoake  has,  like  myself,  gathered  atheism 
>m  the  iniquities  of  the  Christians. 
On  page  295  of  the   Oracle,  you  say,  a 
m   who   fancies   himself    an   Atheist"  be- 
nse    he    is  disgusted   with    religion,    like 
i  tetotaller,    mistakes    effects    for  causes, 
rhaps  you  think  you  see  with   the  lynx's 
*m,  while  I  pore  through  the  mole's  dim 
tain,  but  1  do  not.     The  application  of 
s  atheism  founded  on  the  disgust  of  reli- 
n  is  a  question  of  consistency,  not  of 'effects 
i  causes.     Does  not  your  paper  proclaim 
gion  to  be  the  world's  curse  ?     Who  can 
ieve  there  is  a  father  of  mercies  permit- 
?  this  ?     The  two  taken  together  are  flat 
tradictions,  and  these  only   are  the  true 
unds  of  the  atheism  in  question.     If  it  is 
food  ground  show  it. 
lj& 


Try  to  believe  that  other  people  may  be  good 
sound  Atheists  although  they  may  not  have 
your  reasons  for  being  so. 

If  there  was  a  god  of  love— cant,  hypocrisy, 
and  religious  villainy  could  not  thrive  in  the 
world.     Why  not  take  advantage  of  this? 
1  he  sense  of  misery   and   injustice  will  do 
more    than  cold   logic    to   awaken    men    to 
reason   and    throw   them  on   their  own  re- 
sources.     By  both  reason  is  addressed,  but 
to  borrow  from   Pope,  one  plays  round  the 
head  while  the  other  comes  to  the  heart.     It 
was  said  of  the  just  Aristides,  he  reppse<J  on 
his  own  proper  wisdom,  and  heeded  no  man's 
praise.     So  if  you  would  teach  the  people  to 
repose  on  their  own  proper  and  well  under- 
stood powers,   and   give   up  their  false  and 
fancied  dependence  on  superior  beings,  you 
must  not  despise  human  feelings  but  turn 
their   mighty  current  into  the  channels  of 
philosophy. 

I  do  not  undeYrate  your  philosophical  la- 
bours. Just  as  '*  feelings,"  in  the  words  of 
Pemberton,  "  are  the  stays  of  intellect,"  so  is 
intellect,  in  its  turn,  the  guide  of  feeling. 
But  he  who  shall  exclude  feeling  from  his 
philosophy  will  become  more  callous  than  a 
stoic,  colder  than  a  Unitarian,  and  his  heart 
harder  than  a  stone. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  entreat  you  not  to 
suppose  £  write  from  chagrin,  because  I  be- 
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tang  to  a  clajw  of  Atheists  whom  you  rate 
very  low.  Having  no  wish  to  be  bought,  I 
do  not  murmur  at  your  price.  Bat  I  must 
make  the  circumstance  a  pretext  for  with- 
holding my  name ;  and  like  a  young  lady 
when  she  affects  to  be  offended,  shall  plea- 
santly tell  you  I  won't  give  even  my  initials, 
since  if  I  gave  yon  my  person,  you  would 
not  deem  me  worth  the  "  snap  of  your  fingers* 

A  VOICE  FROM  GLOUCESTER 
GAOL. 
DEAR  CRONY. — If  I  may  borrow  one  of  SOUTH- 
WELL'S queer  paragraphs  :  Thou  unswerving  friend 
of  blasphemers,  this  comes — as  certain  epistles  of 
old  did  to  Timothy,  greeting.  I  have  heard  you  are 
•curious  as  a  young  lady  to  know  all  about  me,  and 
what  I  could  not  deny  to  the  fair  I  can  hardly  re- 
fuse to  the  just. 

You  remember  I  lectured  in  Cheltenham  on  the 
24th  of  May,  and  how  I  was  honoured  with  a  notice 
by  the  sage  authorities  of  that  godly  town.  It  was 
afterwards  determined  I  should  receive  further  at- 
tention by  the  county,  and  I  have  the  gratification 
of  informing  you  that  the  shire-hall  of  Gloucester 
was  taken,  and  a  public  meeting  convened  on  the 
15th  of  August  for  my  especial  accommodation,  and 
a  more  respectable  audience  it  has  never  been  my 
lot  to  address.  Common  courtesy  requires  I  should 
acknowledge  that  the  expenses  of  the  hall,  door- 
keepers included,  were  politely  discharged  by  the 
gentlemen  Who  patronised  me. 

At  the  commencement  of  proceedings  a  very  re- 
spectable gentleman  took  the  cbair  (I  think  his 
name  was  Erskine) ;  an  excellent  chairman  he  made, 
afid  nice  order  he  kept  all  day.  I  was  called  upon 
to  move  the  second  resolution,*  namely  that  I  be 
ncquitted  and  not  committed.  This  will  seem  strange 
language  to  you,  but  it  is  the  peculiar  phraseology 
of  this  county.  It  took  me  nine  hours  to  properly 
move  this  resolution  ;  and  here  again  I  must  in  jus- 
tire  observe  that  so  politely  were  matters  managed, 
that  in  case  the  interest  of  the  audience  should  flag 
during  that  long  address,  twelve  gentlemen  were  pro- 
vided to  pay  particular  attention  to  me  throughout. 
At  the  conclusion  these  gentlemen  and  the  chair- 
man kindly  requested  my  further  company,  and  so 
charmed  was  I  with  such  courtesy  that  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  stay  for  i(  six  months  am6ng  this  de- 
lightful and  interesting  people.  ^ 

The  place  I  reside  in  is  a  fortress  used  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  lord  in  these  parts.  I  have  been  told 
that  his  weapons  are  spiritual ;  I  confess  that  to 
me  they  seem  tangible  enough ;  but  then  one  Paul, 
a  famous  optician,  says  we  see  only  through  a  "glass 
darkly,"  which  perhaps  accounts  for  it. 

(During  the  day  I  walk  in  a  spacious  area  of 
several  square  yards.  I  believe  the  poets  of  yoiir 
country  sing  of  "nature's  green  carpet,"  but 
in  these  parts  they  are  stone  ones.  The  carpet  I 
walk  on  is  of  this  material,  and  one  particular  de- 
serves mention  which  proves  its  production  to  have 
been  the  work  of  a  "  superior  power."  If  it  was  of 
mere  earth  it  would  soon  absorb  the  rain,  but  being 
of  stone,  absorbtion  is  benevolently  slow,  and  is  ul- 
timately effected  by  the  feet  of  those  who  walk  upon 
It.  This  is  unquestionably  a  "  wise  contrivance" 
and  if  known  to  the  ghost  of  Paley,  to  Lord 
Brougham,  or  the  "Chambers'  Information,"  it 
would  be  held  an  invaluable  "  evidence  of  design" 
and  if  properly  paraded  in  some  "  Natural  Theo- 
logy," would  work  wonders. 

Opposite  my  door  is  erected  a  tow  of  bars  or 
pikes.  These  form  an  impassable  illustration  of 
consistency  in  "  divine  things,"  since  they  enable 
our  holy  missionaries  to  propagate  the  gospel  in 
foreign  parts,  and  protect  it  at  home. 

Through  these  fascinating  monuments  ofprotecting 
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*  Mr.  George  Adams  moved  the  first. 


lore  X  enjoy  a  clear,  uninterrupted  view  of  a  fine  dead 
wall.  This  I  take  it  is  remarkable,  if  intended  to 
represent  him  who  is  the  "  same  to  day,  yesterday, 
and  for  ever,"  for  certainly  the  illustration  is  most 
perfect,  since  a  pack  of  lynxes  could  not  discover  a 
difference  in  it  in  an  age. 

The  chronology  and  ancient  history  of  the  singular 
people  in  this  district  is  very  obscure — but  it  is  prob- 
able they  were  originally  a  colony  of  teetotal  Irish- 
men as  they  are  observed  to  drink  nothing  stronger 
than  water,  and  frequently  to  live  upon  potatoes,  a 
fine  esculent  root,  deemed  a  great  luxury  with  a 
little  salt. 

Any  anxiety  about  my  spiritual  welfare  is  needless, 
as  the  habits  of  the  people  exhibit  a  striking  confor- 
mity to  the  divine  nature — for  they  are  daily  "  with- 
out variation,  or  the  shadow  of  a  turn." 

Promising  you  another  epistle  at  my  earliest  con- 
venience.    I  remain  yours,  very  truly, 

Gloucester  Gaol,  Sept.  1,  1842.  G.  J.  H. 

JEW  -  BOOKIANA.  —  "  Bible-dictionary  class, 
come  up,"  said  the  Sunday-school  teacher.  "  Who 
was  Lot's  wife  ?  "  "  The  pillow  of  salt  what  Mosea 
laid  his  heed  on  when  he  went  up  to  Mount  Sin-eye 
to  offer  his  son  Isick  up  coz  he  had  no  sheep  but 
hisself  to  do  no  ways  else." 

"What  is  said  concerning  Jonah?"  "Jonah 
swallowed  a  big  fish  and  was  found  the  third  day 
asleep  with  a  bit  of  St.  Peter's  net  in  his  mouth, 
which  he  gave  to  queen  She-bah  for  meudin  his 
breeches  which  he  busted  in  straining  to  get  out  of 
the  lions  den  where  Daniel  had  gone  in  by  mistake 
to  eat  his  passover  cake  coz  Benjamun  wouldn't 
let  him  have  any  porridge." 

A&TI-PERSECUTION  UNION. 

8,  Holyicel'-street,  Strand. 
THOSE  Collectors  who  are  willing  to  employ  them- 
selves actively  in  other  circles  than  those  of  their 
immediate  friends,  may,  by  applying  at  the  office, 
receive  the  addresses  of  New  Subscribers.  If  they 
write,  let  them  send  name,  address,  and  district  in 
which  they  collect,  or  which  best  suits  their  conve- 
nience. 

Persons  in  the  country,  who  are  interested  in  tho 
cause,  are  requested  to  apply  for  sheets  or  books  to 
the  liberal  publishers,  secretaries  of  Social  branches, 
&c,  and  if  not  promptly  supplied,  to  write  direct  to 
the  secretary. 

On  Sunday,  Sept.  18,  one  of  the  committee  will  be 
in  attendance,  after  the  evening  lecture,  at  each  of 
the  London  Social  branches,  viz. :  at  A.  1,  John- 
street,  Tottenham-court-road;  53rd  branch,  Black- 
friars-road;  63rd,  High-street,  Whitechapel;  16th. 
Frederick-place,  Goswell-road.  The  collectors  and 
persons  desirous  of  assisting  are  requested  to  be 
present. 

All  persons,  collectors  or  subscribers,  are  re- 
quested to  make  some  additional  effort  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  claims  on  their  support, 
from  not  only  the  victims  themselves,  but  the 
families  of  Mr.  HOLYOAKE,  and  Mr.  ADAMS. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  for  those  in  com- 
fort and  at  liberty  outside  that  those  sacrifices  an 
made  ;  the  fullest  support  is  claimed,  not  solicitec. 
from  all  friends  of  liberty.  M.  Ryall,  See. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
For  the  Defence  of  Messrs.  Southwell,  Holyoake,  fyc 

Paisley ^0  5    t 

Homo       0  1 

Collector  115 0  7    ( 

A  Friend 0  1' 

George  Newman    .. 0  0 

Charles  Russel       0  2    C 

W.B.       .. 0  0    ( 

M.  Ryall,  Sec. 
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IS  THERE  A  GOD? 

XXII. 

"  Even  go  da  must  yield,  religions  take  their  turn  ; 
'Twas  Jove's,  'ti3  Mahomets,  and  other  creeds, 

Will  rise  with  other  years,  till  maa  shall  learn, 
Vainly  his  incense  soars,  his  victim  bleeds — 
Poor  child  of  doubt  and  death,  whose  hope  is  built 
on  reeds."— CHILDE  HAROLD'S  PILGRIMAGE. 

The  word  goi  conveys  no  precise  idea,  it  has 
no  definite  meaning.     It  is  not  the  sign  of 
anything  known  to  exist,   it  is  an   arbitrary 
term  without  model  or  prototype  in  nature,  it 
is  a  word  composed  of  three  letters,  the  no- 
tions suggested  by  which  are  vague  and  en- 
tirely contingent  upon  individual  eonceits  or  j 
imaginings.     The  word  god  does  not  stand 
for  a  fact  but  a  fiction,  not  for  anything  tan- ' 
gible  to  sense  or  grasped  by  experience,  but 
is  the  pure  inventiou  of  ignorance.     Destroy 
belief    in    that  indiscoverable    somebody   or 
something  called  god,  and  away  go  churches 
and  altars,   away  goes  worship  in  form  and 
substance,  away  go  scoundrel  kings  and  their 
faithful  allies  the   scoundrel  priests.     With 
the  belief  in  a  god  away  goes  tithes,  first  fruits, 
and  all  other  fruits  of  political  and  sacerdotal 
rascality.     W  thout  god  in  the  world  there 
could  be  no  religion  in  the  world.     The  hope 
of  heaven  and  the  fear  of  hell,  would  no  longer 
degrade  and  bewilder  the  intellects  of  men. 
W;th    the   fear  of  hell  will  end  the  power  of 
th;j  priest,    with   delusive  hopes  of    heaven 
fre  re  after  will  end  the  true  and  only  cause  of 
slavish  misery  here.      "  Fear  god,"  means- 
pay  and  dread  the  priest.  "  Honour  the  king," 
may  be  interpreted— disgrace  thyself.  Camp- 
bell truly  says, 

Tis  man's  own  grov'ling  nature  makes  the  priest, 
He  always  rides  a  superstitious  beast. 

md  Shelley  with  no  less  truth, 

Nature  rejects  the  monarch,  not  the  man, 
The  subject,  not  the  citizen. 

We  may  rely  upon  it,  there  would  be  nei- 
ther kings,  nor  priests,  nor  aristocracies  of  any 
rind,  if  the  people,  if  the  now  "  swinish  multi- 
tude ''  had  but  an  inkling  of  common-sense 
)rinciples.  Superstition  stands  in  the  way 
•f  progress,  it  teaches  men  to  hug,  to  glory  in 
Heir  chains.     And  what  is  the  root  of  all  su- 
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perstition,  what  its  source  and  spring  ?  What 
but  belief  in  a  god,  belief  in  an  imaginary 
being  from  whom  much  is  to  be  hoped,  more 
to  be  feafed,  who  in  some  other  world  will 
glut  his  savage  nature,  satisfy  his  justice,  as 
it  is  called,  by  tossing  some  into  an  imaginary 
hell,  and  exalting  others  to  an  equally  imag- 
inary heaven.  While  men  continue  to*  believe 
in  a  god,  until  they  have  sense  enough  to 
spurn  the  vile  trash  taught  by  priests,  they 
never  can  act  morally  right  or  be  politically 
free.  Belief  in  agodisthe  fallacy  of  fallacies 
the  most  preposterous,  the  most  impudent,  and 
the  most  mischievous  of  all  fallacies.'  That 
fallacy  once  fully  exposed,  religion's  death- 
I  warrant  is  signed  and  sealed. 

To  strike  at  that  fallacy  the  Orach  of  Rea- 
son was  first  set  on  foot.     To  show  it  a  lie 
has  been  the  great  aim  of  those  who  write  for 
this  paper.     To  do  that  would  be  to  dislocate 
the  bones,  pierce  to  the  marrow,  aud  finally 
annihilate  the  very  essence,  the  active  vital 
principle  of  all  the  crafts.     Mr.  Law  verr 
properly  says,  in  his  third  letter  to  Bishop 
Hoadley,  that  "  The  whole  end  and  design  of 
religion  is  to  recommend  us  to  the  favour  of 
god.''     It  cannot  be  denied   that  such  is  the 
end  and  design  of  religion.     Neither  to  fear 
nor  hope  anything  from  a  god  or  gods  is  prac- 
tical atheism.     It  is  to  obtain   the  favour  of 
god   men  make    such  consummate   asses  of 
themselves.     It  is  to  yet  something  that  people 
crowd    to  churches  and  other  legalised  reoep- 
taeles  of  lunacy.     It  is  with  the  laudable  ob- 
ject of  providing  for  the  future  and  getting  a 
suug    place    in    kingdom-come    that    these 
wretched  imbeciles  display  so  much  p;ou.<  e  i- 
thusiasm.     They  would  pretend  to  love  tie 
devil,  with  all  their  hearts,  souls,  and  stun^th, 
if  they  thought  that  imaginary  gentleman  had 
the  tenanting  of  heaven.     Temples  are  raided 
to  hypocrisy  and  fear,  not  love.     The  religious 
fanatc,  who  is  always  brutally  selfish,  would 
not  offer  up  a  prayer  or  pay  a  single  sou,  if  he 
did  not  think  he  should  he  repaid  with  interest. 
It  is  indeed  abundantly  ev  dent,  that  to 
disturb  the  belief  in  a  god  is  to  disturb  the 
foundations  of  all  .religion.     Th  '  favour  of 
god  presupposes  the  existence  of  god,   and 
certainly  no  one  in  bis  senses  would  seek  tim 
favour  of  an  imaginary  personage.    Those, 
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therefore,  who  snarl  at  atheism,  and  find  fault 
with  us  for  publishing  it,  are  bound  to  show 
that  it  is  wiser,  that  it  is  more  expedient  to 
shake  the  pillars  ratker  than  at  once  set  to 
the  work  of  ploughing  at  the  foundation  of 
superstition's  temple.     This  ploughing  work 
has  however  given  great  and  never  to  be  tor- 
given  offence.     The  Oracle  oj  Reason  is  be- 
yond all  question  the  very  best  abused  paper 
in  existence.     No  quarter  is  given  to  it  either 
by  liberal  or  illiberal  bigots.     The  Christian 
priests  don't  like  its  bravado,  its  ribaldry,  and 
noisy  scoffing.     The  Infidel  priests  hate  it  as 
heartily   as  their  Christian  namesakes-.     It 
inquires  too  freely,  it  meddles  with  subjects  it 
ought  not  to  meddle  with,  it  is  not  content  to 
deal  with  legitimate  but  fastens  on  illegitimate 
questions,  in  short,  the  Oracle  of  Reason -do** 
what  others  talk  about  but  dare  not  do— 
freely  inquire  and  as  freely  speak. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  one  of  the  Infidel  priests, 
said  not  long  since  in  a  public  lecture-room 
that  the  existence  of  a  deity  was  not  a  legiti. 
mate  subject  for  discussion,  because  neither 
the  affirmative  nor  the  negative  could  be 
proved.     Mr.  Buchanan  is  a  Social  mission- 
ary, a  talented,  and  doubtless  well-intentioned 
young  man,  but  remarkably  prudent.     His 
prudence  is  excessive.     Some  two  years  since 
he  swore  in  a  public  court  that  he  was  a 
Christian  and  a  Protestant,  and  that  he  be- 
lievedthat  the  Jew-book  was  the  revealed 
will  of  god,  because  it  was  prudent.     There  is 
nothing  more  convenient    than  this  sort  of 
prudence,  it  covers  a  multitude  of  dishonest 
poltrooneries.     Mr.  Buchanan  is  a  lover  and 
teacher  of  truth  when  the  task  is  not  dan- 
gerous,-has  no  sort  of  objection  to  travel  the 
road  of  free  and  full  inquiry  when  it  is  mac- 
adamised.    He  hates  being  jolted,  and  rather 
than  risk  his  bones  or  suffer  incovemence  by 
going  too  fast  or  too  far,would  stop  the  coachj 
at  all  events  clap  a  drag  on  the  wheel.      1  he 
spirit  of  a  martyr  is  not  in  him,  and  be  can  t 
understand  how  it  can  be  in  anybody  else*  dr 
why  any  man  or  woman  should  be  silly  enough 
to  utter  a  truth  at  the  expence  of  the  breeches 
pocket.     Can  we  wonder  then  that  Mr.  B. 
should    pronounce    atheism   an    illegitimate 
question,  or  place  those  who  teach  it  beyond 
the  pale  of  his  charities  ?     Can  we  feel  sur- 
prised that  a  man  who  publicly  took  an  oath 
that  he  believed  what  he  did  not  believe,  who 
is  not  ashamed  to  preach  infidelity  very  little 
short  of  atheism,  under  cover  of  Christianity, 
should  have  the  unblushing  effrontery  to  as- 
sert that  any  question  could  not  be  legitimately 
discussed?     Legitimate,  forsooth,  how  long 
have  Mr.  Buchanan's  opinions  been  legiti- 
mate ?    How  long  has  "  socialism  abomina- 
tions "  been  considered  a  fair  subject  for  inves- 
tigation ?     My  own  ©pinion  is,  that  bastard 
subjects  like  bastard  children  are,  in  the  ave- 
rage of  cases,  not  only  the  best  begotten  but 
the  healthiest  and  best  ro  all  respeet*     la 
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the  present  r«tten  stati  6f  soeiety  an  iltegilfe 
mate  subject  or  question  commonly  means  a 
question  knaves  and  dupes  don't  like  agitated, 
tfour  legal,  legitimate  questions  are  not  worth 
mooting,  it  is  what  is  illegal  what  is  illegiti- 
mate people  should  get  at. 

But  Mr.  Buchanan  thinks  that  the  exis* 
tence  of  god  can  neither  be  ararme,d  nor  denied 
with  propriety,  seeing  that  no  satisfactory 
proofs  can  be  furnished  on  either  side.    Now, 
without  stopping  here  to  examine  this  fine 
discovery^   t  should  like  to  understand  what 
difference  there  is  as  regards  proof  or  disproof 
between  the  question-  Is  there  a  god  ?  and 
the  other  question  equally  knotty— Is  there  a 
devil?       Can  Mr.  Buchanan  disprove   the 
existence  of  a  devil?     Can  he  clearly  show 
by  any  process  of  reasoning  that  there  are  nrt 
such  creatures  as  fchefubims  and  seraphims  ? 
Mr.  B.  goes  from  town  to  town,  from  city  to 
city  to  laugh  and  argue  people  out  of  all  be- 
lief in  a  devil.     I  challenge  him  or  anybody 
else  to  adduce  a  single  argument  against  the 
existence  of  a  devil,  that  will  toot  tell  with 
equal  force,  or  equal  weaknessj  if  he  please, 
against  the  existence  of  a  god.     If  I  cannot 
by  reason  disprove  the  existence  of  a  god,  1 
cannot  by  reason  disprove  the  existence  of 
devils,  fairies,  angels,  or  any  other  imaginary 
beings  of  the  supernatural  tribe.     Mr.  Bu- 
chanan delivers  lectures  against  witchcraft* 
but  1  am  curious  to  know  by  what  kind  of 
arguments  he  can  show  the  impossibility  of 
witchcraft,  or  the  non-existence  of  witches. 
Origen  Bacheler  in  his  discussion  with  K.  V. 
-Owen,  demanded  "  "What  branch  of  modern 
science  proves  the  impossibility  of  witchcraft  ? 
Bu  D.  Owen  at  first  took  no  notice  of  the 
question,  probablv  conceiving  it  too  Contemp- 
tible, too  self-evidently  ridiculous  to  call  for  a 
replv,     Origen  Bacheler  pressed  the  question  * 
and  his  opponent  replied  by  another.      Y*hat 
branch   of  modern  science,  Mr.   Bacheler, 
proves  the  impossibility  of  men  walking  about 
in  the  moon  with  their  heads  under  their  arms  r  > 
Still  the  question  was  unanswered.     Why, 
because  it  cannot  be  answered.     "Why  then 
is  it  urged  against  atheism,  that  it  cannot 
disprove  the  existence  of  a  god,  that  it  cannot 
show  the  impossibility  of  such  a  being  ?  ys  hyj 
I  ask,  is  all  this  urged  against  Atheists  in 
particular,  when  those  who  reason  against  the' 
existence  of  fairies,  witches,  angels,  and  de* 
vils  are  in  the  like  predicament  ?    Tia  true  the 
common-sense  of  all  who  have  a  gram  of  that 
commodity,  scouts  the  antique  notion  about 
fairies,  witches,  &c  nay  even  belief  in  a  devil 
is  fast  going  the  way  of  all  beliefs.     But .what 
does  this  prove,  not  that  the  impossibility  o* 
such  imaginary  monster  has  been  demonstra- 
ted  ?     No,  reason  has  only  proved  the  im- 
probable, the   nonsensical,  the  mischievous 
nature  of  such  beliefs,  . 

The  Oracle  has  only  gone  one  step  beyond 
Uu  Buchanan  and  the  thinker*  of  his  heigtf 
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and  depth.  The  Oracle  adds  gods  to  the  list 
of  improbable  existences,  and  pronounces  the 
belief  in  such  beings  unswtained  by  arguments 
that  can  satisfy  a  man  of  sense.  It  not  only 
denounces  the  existence  of  one  or  more  gods 
as  an  improbability,  but  the  belief  in  such  an 
existence  as  the  most  pernicious  and  degrad- 
ing that  ever  subdued  and  bewildered  the  hu- 
man intellect.  This  truth,  however,  was  r.ot 
hatched  within  the  narrow  fences  of  Mr.  B.'s 
conceits,  so  he  thinks  that  to  utter  it  is  il- 
legitimate, not  comme  il  faut !  We  have 
Mr.  B.'«  gracious  permission  to  write  against 
devils,  fairies,  witches,  or  witchery  to  our 
hearts  content,  but  not  against  god,  who  is 
too  mysterious  and  uncertain  a  personage 
either  to  deny  or  affirm  anything  about. 

Rational  religion  is  also  another  of  Mr.  B.'s 
pet  subjects,  that  it  is  likely,  had  he  the  power, 
he  would  prohibit  the  discussion  of.  He 
would  doubtless  allow  freedom  of  debate  if 
quite  legitimate.  Suffer  others  to  cut,  and  cut 
himself  right  and  left  at  all  religions  under 
the  broad  canopy  of  heaven,  except  the  rati- 
onal one,  which  is  of  course  the  only  true  re- 
ligion. But,  as  already  shown,  without  god 
in  the  world  there  could  be  no  religion  in  the 
world,  not  even  the  rational  religion  of  Mr. 
Buchanan.  Considering  therefore,  and  mak- 
ing due  allowance  for  the  weaknesses  and  va- 
rieties of  human  nature,  it  is  by  no  means 
surprising  that  he  should  have  denounced  free 
opinions  of  so  dangerous  a  character,  which 
are  not  only  quite  illegitimate  but  fatal  to 
that  system  and  those  opinions  which  he  sup- 
ports and  which  supports  him. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Orach  of  Reason. 
"  Prove  all  things."— Paul. 
Sir. — Presuming  that  you  will  allow  me  the 
same  privilege  that  you  have  allowed  others, 
I  will,  by  your  permission,  make  a  few  com- 
ments on  the  article  in  the  Oracle  of  Reason, 
No.  34,  headed  "  Is  there  a  god  ?"  With  all 
due  deference  to  the  writer  of  the  article, 
although  I  atn  not  what  the  writer  of  the 
article  would  wish  me  to  be,  e.  i.  "a  sober- 
minded  reader,"  I  am  there  is  no  doubt  non 


coming  from  one  of  the  most  dogmatical 
presumptious  fanatics  that  ever  put  a  pen  to 
paper,  rather  than  from  one  who,  I  have  no 
doubt,  admires  the  motto  that  heads  this 
letter  ?  For  a  man  to  first,  freely,  frankly,  and 
candidly  acknowledge  the  impossibility  of 
proof,  and  then  to  sum  up  without  any  cere- 
mony whatever,  by  hoping  that  all  sober- 
minded  readers  will  admit  a  certain  dogma 
as  a  facl,  when  he  had  declared  it  cannot  be 
proved,  is  indeed  a  great  deal  too  much.  I 
would  ask,  what  religionist  or  backer  of  the 
celebrated  Jew-book  ever  dogmatised  more 
than  this  ? 

I  leav  that  part  of  the  subject,  and  turn 
my  attention  to  the  objections  raised.     I  do 
not  think  that  many  persons  approve  of  fair 
argument  more  than  I  do.     Aud  I  must  say 
that  the  mode  adopted  by  the  writer  is  very 
unfair,  and  nothing  short  of  beggiugthe  ques- 
tion, for  the  existence  of  the  thiug  disputed 
is  the  very  evidence  to  which  he  appeals,  to 
prove  his  case.     And    those    selected  are  of 
the  most  unfair  character;   for  instance,  the 
writer  says  that  "  a  piece  of  steel    driven  in 
just   under  the  fifth   rib  would  have  cured 
Berkeley   himself  of  his  ideality."     But  at 
the  same  moment,  he  doubts  the  permancy 
of  this  most  forcible  argument.     Inasmuch 
as  he  supposes  when  the  wound  became  well 
the  philosopher  in  his   closet   may   reason 
himself  out  of  it.     At  once  clearly  admitting 
that  even  this  illustration  will  not  bear  the 
test  of  a  close  examination.     The  illustration 
is  perfectly   analagous  with  the   death-bed. 
scenes  of  Infidels,  so  much  trumpetted  forth 
to  the  world  by  the  pious  men  of  god.     In 
these  instances  I  have  heard  Atheists  say, 
how  unfair  is  the  position.     An  individual 
about  to  make  his  departure  for  "  kingdom- 
come  "  is  not  in  a  fit  state  to  reason  on  the- 
ology or  any  other  ology  correctly.     And  I 
am  quite  satisfied  if  the  writer  of  the  article 
had  a  piece  of  steel  driven  in  just  under  the 
fifth  rib,  he  would  not  be  in  a  very  fit  state 
for  reasoning  very  correctly  on  any  subject, 
more  particularly  one  that  has  engaged   the 
attention  of  some  of  the  greatest  men   tliat 
compos,  «  one  whose  brains  are  sadlv  addled,    ever  graced  the  human  race.     On  the  other 
so  sadly  addled  that  every   oue  of  my  five  1  hand,  it  must  be  very  clear  that  the  closet  is 


senses  must  have  given  up  the  ghost."  It  is 
certainly  very  singular  that  any  person  wri- 
ting an  article  so  short  as  the  one  in  question, 
should  before  he  concludes  forget  what  he 
says  at  the  commencement.  The  writer  be- 
gins by  saying,  "  It  is  a  startling  fact  that 
Berkely  has  not  been  answered.  It  is  aftct 
yet  more  startling  that  he  cannot  be  answered" 
and  at  the  end  of  the  article  he  aays,  "  but  I 
think  all  sober-minded  readers  will  agree 
with  Baron  D.  Holbach,  author  of  the  c  Sys- 
tem of  Nature,'  that  the  existence  of  matter 
is  a  fact,  the  existence  of  motion  another 
fact."  Now  does  it  not  seem  as  it  it  ;vas 
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the  most  proper  place  to  reason  correctly. 
So  I  think  the  case  adduced  goes  for  nothing. 
The  argument  .applies  to  aud  will  answer  in 
the  same  manner  the  wall  and  the  bullet 
illustration. 

Again,  he  says,  M  if  we  only  think  we  exist, 
if  we  only  imagine  there  is  an  external  world, 
if  matter  be  purely  ideal,  there  can  be  neither 
premises  nor  conclusions,  principles  nor 
practice."  Indeed,  how  happens  this,  have 
you  forgot  yourself  all  at  once,  or  the  argu- 
ment for  attacking  the  existence  of  a  god  ? 
If  he  will  be  kind  enough  to  look  into  No.  4 
of  the  Oracle,  he  will  see  how  difi\r«utiy  Mr. 
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JlofcTH  WELL  argues  the  point  to  what  he  does. 
In  the  article  *:  Is  there  a  god?"  he  says, 
*'  We  do  not  say  we  believe  in  the  existence 
of  matter,  we  know  it  exists  ;  either  this  must 
be  granted  or  all  reasoning  is  at  an  end." 
But  why  is  all  reasouing  at  a*n  end  if  the 
exis  ence  of  matter  is  not  granted  ?  I  will 
tell  you  in  your  own  words  :  "  There  is  no 
Buch  thing  as  absolute  knowledge,  we  don't 
know  that  we  exist,  we  believe  it;  we  don't 
know  there  is  anything,  not  ourselves,  we 
merely  believe  it,"  i.  e.  we  imagine  it. 
The  writer  here  evidently  and  flatly  con- 
tradicts what  I  have  just  quoted  about  "pre- 
mises, conclusions,  principles  and  practice." 
But  stay,  a  little  farther  on  he  has  found  out 
his  mistake,  for  he  uses  nearly  the  same  ex- 
pression in  words,  at  any  rate  in  meaning,  as 
Mr.  Southwell.  So  that  at  first  he  says,  "  if 
it  is  all  ideal,  we  can  have  neither  promises 
nor  conclusions,  principles  nor  practice;" 
and  a  little  farther  on  he  says,  "  we  must 
take  something  for  granted,  i.  e.  imagine 
the  existence  of  something  to  base  all  our 
reasoning  on,  thereby  denying  what  he  says 
further  back.  Having,  I  presume,  trespas- 
sed enough  on  your  space,  I  will  not  detain 
you  much  longer. 

Although  we  are  told  that  "  no  man,  living 
or  dead,  ever  seriously  doubted  the  existence 
of  matter,"  I  will  otter  a  few  remarks  I  think 
calculated  to  make  some  one  doubt  the  ex- 
istence. If  not,  t  hope  to  show  that,  at  least, 
the  writer  is  very  seriously  mistaken  as  to  the 
effect  of  spirituality  or  immaterialism  upon 
people's  minds. 

There  is  one  thing  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
that  is,  that  although  "  no  man  ever  seriously 
doubted  the  existence  of  matter,"  that  every 
body  who  reads  the  article  and  reflect  for 
themselves,  must  (if  they  admit  its  existence 
can't  be  proved),  of  necessity,  doubt  its  ex 
istence,  inasmuch  as  they  have  admitted  it 
can't  be  proved.  So  that,  to  overthrow  his 
statement,  it  only  becomes  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  writer  is  serious  or  no.  If  he  is 
serious,  I  can  at  once  say  from  the  admis- 
sions he  has  made  that  he  gives  the  lie  to  his 
own  statement. 

Now  for  a  few  serious  questions  on  the 
subject.  In  the  first  plaee,  I  should  say  to 
the  materialist,  what  is  matter  ?  The  answer 
in  all  cases  I  have  met  with  is  the  same  as  a 
scientific  man  would  give,  that  it  is  anything 
having  length,  breadth,  and  thickness.  Now, 
length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  is  not  matter 
itself.  Then,  I  say,  remove  the  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness.  Suppose  even  for  a 
moment  their  absence,  and  what  have  you 
left  ?  Where,  I  ask,  is  your  pretended  matter 
gone  to  b)r  this  time?  It  must  be  evident  to 
every  bo^y  that  the  properties  of  a  some- 
thing cannot  be  that  something  itself.  This 
is  the  fact,  there  is  not  a  scientific  book-  that 
3£$ 


I  know  of  in  existence,  that  eren  pretends  to 
tell  you  what  matter  is— only  its  properties. 
If  you  question  the  mathematician  about 
matter,  he  will  very  soon  tell  you  that  all 
"  solids,''  so  called  in  common  cadence,  are 
made  up  or  composed  of  surfaces,  surfaces 
of  lines,  and  lines  of  points.  Kviclid  tells 
you  a  line  is  extension  without  breadth  or 
thickness.  That  is  not  a  tangible  thing  at 
all,  only  an  operation  of  the  mind,  perfectly 
ideal,  imagination  to  the  fullest  extent.  A 
poiut  has  neither  length,  breadth,  or  thick- 
ness, and  consequently  cannot  have  any  real 
existence  but  in  the  mind  of  man.  In  fact, 
the  science  of  geometry  is  admitted  to  be 
imagination  from  begining  to  end.  There 
are  not  really  such  forms  as  a  circle,  square, 
sphere,  or  any  of  the  forms  mentioned  in 
geometrical  books.  The  existence  of  such 
things  being  nothing  more  than  an  imagina- 
tion ;  if  I  were  to  carry  out  the  argument 
fully,  just  now,  I  think  I  should  occupy  too 
much  of  your  valuable  space.  I  will  leave 
it,  therefore,  for  the  present;  should  it  not 
be  clearly  understood,  I  will  explain  it  at  a 
future  time.  However,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  it  will  be  the  cause  of  some  people's 
"  brain  "  getting  sadly  addled — "'addled" 
enough  to  doubt  the  existence  of  matter. 
As  respects  "  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
god  being  quite  irreconcilable  with  the1  ex- 
igence of  matter,  matter  or  god  must  give 
way."  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  very  much. 
How  this  can  can  be  shown  I  am  quite  at  a 
loss  to  know,  because,  if  the  world  can  be 
Clearly  made  to  understand  (and  I  have  no 
doubt  of  it)  that  the  existence  of  matter 
can't  be  proved,  that  "  no  knowledge  is  cer- 
tain or  absolute,  that  reason  is  inadequate  to 
prove  either  our  owti  existence,  or  the  ex- 
istence of  an  external  world,"  a  doubt  is 
thrown  over  the  whole  affair,  at  once,  and 
it  is  put  in  such  a  positiou  as  no  theo- 
logian would  condescend  to  touch  it,  net 
even  with  a  pitchfork.  Further,  if  you  deny 
the  existence  of  matter,  and  clearly  show  it 
cannot  be  proved,  it  is  quite  clear  that  no 
admirer  of  the  blood-stained  banners  of  the 
cross  will  ever  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
SKch  an  argument,  because,  at  one  fell  swoop 
you  reject  the  Jew-book,  and  all  that 
thsrein  is,  which  is  the  very  thing  he  does 
not  wish  you  to  do.  W.  Baker. 

THE  FREE  INQUTKEct'S  WHY  AJND 
BECAUSE. 

WRITTEN  BY  CHARLES  SOUTHWELL. 
VI. 

Why  are   some   thiug9  called   natural  and 
others  artificial  ? 

Because,  although  strictly  speaking  nature 
is  the  source  of  all  things,  aud  contains 
within  itself  the  seeds  or  causes  of  all  effects, 
it  has  been  useful  and  convenient  to  distin- 
guish between  the  operations  of  nature  aa4 
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the  warks  of  human  hands;  for,  as  human 
beings  are  when  uncivilised,  naked  and  de" 
fenceless,  fearful  and  slow  to  defend  them- 
selves  against  innumerable  evils  to  whfeh 
they  are  necessarily  exposed,  they  are  Ion" 
in  acquiring  experience  from  the  mother 
(of  the  arts)  which  teaches  them  to  fell  forest 
trees^,  turn  the  course  of  rivers,  and  dlATto 
he  bowels  of  the  earth  in  search  of  hfdd« 

treasures,   in   a   word,    to  acquire  dominion 
over  naturaI  thi  4^  .moo 

cu ated    upon    the   possibility  of  indefinitely 
extending  the  period  of  human  life,  of  bring- 
ing the  winds  and  waves  under  control,  as  it 
were  keeping  them  in   bondage,  and  *o  en- 
larging the  sphere  of  human  operations  that 
toe  triumph  of  art  over  nature  may  be  com- 
plate.     Tbe  pathless  forests  of  Africa,  and 
the  Andes  are  natural,  whilst  the   labyrinths 
and  pyramids  of  Egypt,  having  been   con- 
structed by  the  harids  of  men,  are  artificial- 
the  distinction  between  man   and   nature  is 
merely  to  help  the  understanding,  man  him! 
sell  being  as  much  a  natural  production  as  a 
tree,  or  an  eagle;  as  observed  by  somebody 
manhimselfisbutthe  tool  with  which  na 
tore  works.     The  element  of  fire  is  so  neces" 
siry  to  the  arts  of  life,  that  without  a  know- 
ledge of  its  properties,  man  would  have  been 
a  weak  and  wretched  animal,    burrowing  in 
holes  like  brutes     and    like    them   the  mere 
creature  of  his  appetites.     This   did   not  es- 
cape the  observation   of  the  ancients,    who 
re.ate  that  man  was  the  work  of  Prometheus 
6r  nature,  and  formed  of  clay,  only  the  ar-' 
SXHd/Q  with  ™ety,  particle,  taken 
from  different  animals,  and  being  desirous  to 
improve  his  workmanship,  and  adorn  as  well 
as  create    the    human  race,   he   stole   up  to 
heaven  with  a  bundle  of  birch  rods,  and  kin- 

hr!f  ST  ^  ?*  Chai'[0t  °f  the  SUn>  the"ce 
brought  down  fire  to  the  earth  for  the  service 

of  man.  In  the  fable  of  Encthonuis,  art  is 
represented  by  Vulcan,  or  the  god  of  fire, 
wane  Minerva,  whose  chastitv  he  is  said  to 
have  attempted,  represents  nature,  by  reason 
01  the  wisdom  employed  in  her  works. 

Why  is  the  word  science  used   in  contra 
distinction  to  art? 

Because  knowledge  is  science,  to  know  is 
to    be   scientific,    while    the    application    of 
knowledge  constitutes  art.     Science  is  theory 
W  is  practice,  and  the  best  artist  is  he  who 
-an  apply  ln   the  most  skilful   manner  the 
-rgeat  amount  of  science,  or  as  it  is  generally 
ermed,  knowledge.      We  speak  of  chemistry 
•s  a  science;     but  bleaching,    which   is    the 
pp  ication  of  chemical  knowledge,  is  an  art: 
i  like  manner,  we  say  the  science  of  ana' 
otny  and  the   art  of  dissection,  the  former 
emg  theory,  the  latter  practice. 


aith'a  the  grand  nostrum  for  the  parson's  iobs 
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A  NOTE  FROM  THE  THIRD  PRIEST 

THE    NEXT    VICTIM    IS    READY  » 

The  priests  of  the  rampant  faith,  with  hu- 
mility, lowliness,  and  charity  upon  their  lip, 
and  bigotry,  pride,  and  malice  in  their  hem 
have   lmmured    three   victjms  an* 

aTonn  o^T  th0y  haVC  Pr°™'*««I  truth 
as  opposed   to  priestcraft. 

First  C.  Southwell,  next  G.J  Holyoakf 
and   lastly  Q.  Adams  have  been   ■SefS 

ihePd"StSf-  0b?*»l*.  "**  by  law  ££ 
which'  th  lmP#1S<med  f»r  asserting  opinions 
«h  ch  their  opponents  could  not  refute— for 
Adducing    arguments    which    the    we  1  paid 

vicars,  and  curates,  with  all  their  universities 
and   schools    to   boot,  could   not  answer  w 

ot  truth,   they  fear  its  publication,  and   the 

todb;r^ 

The  spirit  which  immolated  Christ,  because 
he  was  an  Infidel   to  the  religion  of  the  ma" 

tertdi^h^  ,at  B,isto1  and  «  °*s 

ter   and  in  those  places  the  cross  of  the  Jews 

o"sm"htld0fthV/lqUiSi,i0,1'>ea'^fi- 
01  bm.thfield  would  again  be  employed  were 

t  not  that  the  age  has  outgrown  the  dosser 
snperstmons  which  enabled  the  priest  ■ £ 
voke  torture  and  death  for  those  who  exposed 

heir  frauds.     The  policeman  and  the  S 
a,e  the  only  instruments  left  toa  falliug  faith 
and  with  these  an  infatuated  clergy  yet  hope' 

o  stay  the  spirit  which  was  not  checked   by 
the  rack  or  the  auto  da  fe.     The  thought  is 
as  weak  as  it  is  foolish,  as  base  as  it  is  £*" 
^eisecution  makes  proselytes  !      Hear  that 

**£?■?  Yes' l  repeat'  «»«^22 

makes   proselytes,  a„d    for  every  victim 
cruelly  torn  from  his  home  to  pay  tlipenJ Z 
of  free  inquiry  in  loss  of  liberty,  for  every  or  e 
a  hundred  proselytes  are  made.'    Th  nk  not 
therefore,   that  imprisoning  its  editor"  "iH 
stop  the  progress  of  the  Oracle.     For  each 
one  immured  a  score  will  be  ready  to  take  "s 
place,    Like  the  fabled  monster,  each  a  temp 
to  crush  it  only  multiplies  and  strengthens  ,t 
power  of  resistance.      Christianity   had   its 
army  of  n>artyrs,   ^   QQt  ^J  h£      s 

legion?     Verily  it  shall  I     Persecution  raised 
victims  then,  and   they  shall  now  be  found 

lation'T  V°  mi  th/  gap  made  b^  th*  -eo- 
lation   of  his  predecessor.      Southwell  and 

Holyoake  being  ro   prison,  1  stand  neXt-~ 

openly  and  avowedly,  by  every  means  m  my 

power,  and  at  any  sacrifice,  l  uphold     he 

atd  F'r  VVlth  ifc  thelib-ty  of  Free  Inqui  y 
and  Free  Expression  of  Opinion.  Come 
when  they  will,  1  am  ready,  convinced  that 
by  personal  sacrifices  alone  can  the  final 
triumph  of  truth  be  achieved,  and  the  mind 
ol  man  have  a  fair  chance  of  grapphW  nn 
ettered  with  the  demon  of  error. P^t 'each 
fresh  sacrifice  a  stride  onward  is  made,  and 
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&s  another  and  another  victim  hears  the 
prison  door  clang  behind  him— his  ear  re- 
cognises in  the  sound  of  the  chains,  the  oft- 
repeated  and  prophetic  shout  of  the  martyr- 
poet  Shelley  — 

Fear  not  that  the  tyrants  shall  rule  for  ever, 
Or  the  priests  of  the  bloody  faith  ; 
They  stand  on  the  brink  of  that  mighty  river 
Whose  reaves  the;/  have  tainted  with  death. 
It  is  fed  from  the  depths  of  a  thousand  dells, 
ground  them  it  foams  and  rages  and  swells, 
And  their  swords  and  their  mitres  I  floating  see 
Like  wrecks  en  the  surge  of  eternity. 

T.  P. 


ON  THE  IMPOLICY  AND  INJUSTICE  OF  PRO- 

SECUTIONS  FOR  ALLEGED  BLASPHEMY. 

To  the  Elite)'  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 

8lR.— The  enclosed  letter  was  written  for  the  Chel- 
tenham Free  Press  during  the  assize  week  at 
Gloucester,  but  stood  out  at  the  necessary  time 
through  the  pressure  of  assize  intelligence.  It  is 
at  your  service  if  you  think  it  worth  type. 

Richard  CarliLe. 
SIR. — The  good  and  great  example  which  you  set 
before  the  proprietors  and  editors  of  the  provincial 
news  press,  in  the  principle  of  free  and  fair  discus- 
sion, encourages  my  present  appeal  to  your  proved 
liberality,  for  an  insertion  on  the  headed  topic. 
Gloucestershire,  aye,  through  it,  all  England,  is 
disgraced,  in  renewed  prosecutions  for  alleged  blas- 
phemy !  At  the  present  assizes,  the  grand  jury  has 
returned  bills,  and  the  form  of  trial  is  expected  in 
two  cases.  It  is  reported  of  Mr.  Justice  Erskine, 
that,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury,  he  has  taken 
the  high  ground  of  declaring,  that  education,  not 
punishment,  is  the  remedy  for  those  defects  in  so- 
ciety. HOLYOAKE  reports  the  conduct  of  this 
judge  as  most  dignified  and  urbane,  in  all  applica- 
tions made  to  his  authority.  There  is,  so  far,  then, 
hope  that  the  inevitable  disgrace  attending  such 
cases  will  be  reduced  as  low  as  possible. 

My  experience  is  not  light  in  similar  case3.  I 
have  sustained  nine  years  of  imprisonment  to  my 
own  account,  my  wife  two  yeai*s,  my  sister  two 
years,  and  twenty  shopmen  have  divided  among 
them  about  forty  years  of  imprisonment.  My  house 
was  twice  stripped  of  everything  in  it  valuable,  and 
the  house  itself  at  last  sold,  on  pretence  of  meeting 
fines.  My  wife  was  disturbed  in  her  bed-room, 
on  the  third  day  after  child-birth,  and  the  rude 
sheriff's  officers,  turned  down  the  bed  clothes  with 
the  new-born  infant  on  it,  to  take  their  inventory  of 
the  articles,  even  to  the  baby -linen  basket.  After  all 
this,  after  two  thousand  pounds  worth  of  books  had 
been  removed,  and  fifty-five  pounds  taken  in  cash, 
for  redeemed  furniture,  not  a  sixpence  was  applied  to 
the  credit  of  my  fifteen  hundred  pounds  fines.  I  paid 
them  by  three  extra  years  of  imprisonment.  On  the 
first  seizure  of  my  stock-in-trade,  I  had  a  business 
destroyed  that  had  averaged  a  profit  of  fifty  pounds 
per  week  for  many  months.  On  the  second  seizure, 
a  business  had  been  renewed  worth  ten  pounds  per 
week.  I  was  confined  to  one  room  in  Dorchester 
Gaol  through  six  years,  from  November  18th,  1819, 
to  that  day  in  1825.  Through  two  years  and  a  half 
of  that  time,  at  various  periods,  I  was  never  in  the 
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open  air ;  to  which)  for  upwards  of  four  yeara,  I  was 
denied  admission,  at  my  own  choice  of  time,  and 
was  made  to  be  led  out  and  returned  as  an  animal 
from  a  cage,  for  exhibition,  at  the  pleasure  of  others. 

Now,  what  was  the  issue  of  all  this  outrage  on 
my  individual  liberty  and  property  ?  That  at  the 
end  of  the  six  years'  imprisonment,  on  my  part,  and 
the  forty-four  on  the  part  of  my  assistants,  the 
government  of  that  day,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  at  the 
home  department,  conceded  to  me  the  wmole  prin- 
ciple of  free  discussion,  for  which  I  had  struggled 
and  suffered  so  many  years  ;  and  unopposed  I  was 
allowed  to  move  the  Courts  of  King's  Bench  and 
Exchequer,  to  have  returned  as  much  of  my  seh  d 
property  as  had  not  been  sold  or  wasted,  and  on  my 
bringing  an  action  against  the  only  surviving  sherifF, 
Parkins,  for  the  unlawful  detention  of  the  property 
for  six  years,  he  fled  to  America,  and  there  remained 
to  his  death,  shutting  me  out  of  all  redress  or  re- 
medy at  law. 

From  1825  to  1S30  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  remained 
in  office,  I  openly  and  unmolestedly  sold  at  62,  Fleet- 
street,  London,  every  book  and  pamphlet,  not  only 
of  those  for  Which  self  and  assistants  had  been  pro- 
secuted, but  all  those  in  addition,  which  had  been 
prosecuted  in  the  case  of  any  other  individual  in 
former  times. 

In  1825  free  discussion  was  completed,  as  far  as 
the  government  wa3  disposed ;  the  people  only  were 
short  of  its  principle  and  practice. 

I  regret,  that  there  should  be  a  renewal  of  such 
cases  in  Gloucestershire,  and  I  have  come  down 
earnestly  disposed  to  mediate  between  the  prose- 
cutors and  prosecuted. 

The  Court  of  King's  Bench,  by  its  Lord  Chief 
Justices,  has  often  enunciated,  that  the  law  of  Eng- 
land allows  every  subject  to  be  discussed  in  proper 
aud  temperate  language.  This  has  been  specially 
said  of  Christianity,  which  embraces  the  mystery  or 
attributes  of  the  godhead.  I  recommend  submission 
to  this  declaration  of  law :  it  is  all  that  we  have  a 
moral  right  to  demand.  Let  the  magistrate  concede 
to  me  the  principle  of  free  discussion,  I  will  concede 
to  him  all  propriety  of  manner  and  language  in  car- 
rying it  out. 

So,  while  I  do  not  undertake  to  defend  the  lan- 
guage that  has  been  selected,  I  openly  condemn  the 
principle  of  the  prosecution.  Holyoake  has  not  even 
blasphemed  any  attribute  of  deity  or  principle  of  re- 
ligion. Negation  of  attribute  is  not  blasphemy ; 
but  blasphemy  is  on  the  side  of  the  affirmation  of 
wrong  attributes.  Mr.  Justice  Erskine  has  said  his 
case  is  all  but  harmless.  Sir  James  Graham  has  in 
the  House  of  Commons  reprobated  the  treatment  ha 
has  received  from  the  magistrates  of  Cheltenham.  '1 

I  have  seen  the  depositions ;  on  the  heading  of 
which  Holyoake  is  charged  with  felony !  The  charga 
as  a  head  is  written  felony !  The  old  administra-j 
tioa  of  law  taught  us  that  the  hands  were  necessary 
to  the  commital  of  felony;  but,  in  Cheltenham,  we 
are  now  told  by  its  worshipful  magistrates  that  a 
man  may  commit  felony  with  his  tongue1.  The 
tongue  may  be  seditious,  but  cannot  commit  trea 
son  ;  no  language  make3  felony. 

Holyoake  was  seized  as  a  felon  without  a  war 
rant.  This  was  illegal  [and  false  impiisonment 
He  was  handcuffed  for  words  mildly  and  pbiloeoyl 
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tally  spoken ;  for  a  provoked  answer  to  a  simple- 
ton's  intruded  question.  In  your  paper  of  the  25th 
of  June  I  prescribed  a  better  answer  for  Holyoake! 
but  the  whole  magisterial  treatment  of  the  man  has 
been  an  outrage  on  all  law  and  all  morals.  And 
what  is  the  consequence  ?  The  man  is  roused  to  re- 
slstence  of  wro!kg.  He  will  not  on  such  treatment 
concede  any  thing.  He  is,  as  I  was  in  his  case,  am- 
bitious of  making  his  defence,  not  so  much  to  the 
-judge  or  jury  as  to  the  public,  in  print,  and  of  haz- 
arding all  consequences  on  his  person  as  revenge. 

Here  we  are,  then,  going  over  again  that  career 
which  I  had  hoped  was  so  well  finished  in  1823 ; 
and  I  predict  that  if  it  be  magisterially  persisted  in 
Gloucester  gaol  will  be  speedily  filled  with  such  pri- 
soners, and  the  character  or  current  history  of  the 
country  outraged; 

The  anomoly  or  analogy  of  this  case  in  history  is 
that  the  bad  men — the  really  criminal  men  of  so- 
ciety— are  never  prosecuted  for  blasphemy.  The 
first  cases  of  the  kind  we  Mve  on  record  are  those 
of  Eschyius,  Protagoras,  Pythagoras,  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle.  Even  Demosthenes  did  not 
escape  an  accusation  of  blasphemy.  But  do  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Cheltenham  read  the  gospel?  Is  there 
a  church  or  bible  society  here  ?  Is  the  bible  sold  in 
Cheltenham  ?  I  have  brought  one  in  my  pocket, 
and  if  they  please  I  will  allow  the  magistrates  to 
take  the  law  from  it  and  to  improve  their  admini- 
stration of  law* 

I  read  at  Matthew  xxvi.  ver  65,  of  Jesus,  the  sa- 
viour of  universal  man,  that  the  Jews  charged  him 
with  blasphemy  precisely  as  Holyoake  is  charged, 
because  he,  Jesus,  did  not  approve  of  the  Jewish 
mode  of  worshipping  gocl,  which  is  all  that  Holy- 
oake has  said  of  modern  Jews  and  Canaanites.  Je- 
sus offered  them  physical  violence.  He  made  a 
scourge  of  small  cords,  upset  their  money  tables, 
and  drove  them  o\tt  of  the  tempie  !  Holyoake  has 
not  so  done.  Holyoake  is  mild,  humble,  reasoning, 
and  inoffensive  in  his  zeal  for  truth  compared  with 
the  divine  record  of  Jesus.  Jesus  declared  his  se- 
cond coming  in  power,  and  immediately  the  priests 
and  JeWs  bellowed— blasphemy  !  "  He  hath  spoken 
blasphemy ;  whatfurther  need  have  we  of  witnesses  ? 
behold,  now,  ye  have  heard  his  blasphemy.  What 
think  ye  ?  They  answered  and  said,  He  is  guilty  of 
death.  Then  did  they  spit  in  his  face,  and  buffeted 
him  ;  and  others  smote  him  with  the  palms  of  their 
hands."  Thus  saith  the  gospel.  Iron  hand-cuffs 
for  blasphemy  do  not  seem  then  to  have  been  in 
magisterial  fashion !  That  is  an  improvement  upon 
the  Jewish  administration  of  law,  made  by  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Cheltenham.  The  iron  hiis  been  made 
to  enter  my  soul.  It  steeled  my  heart ;  but  it  brought 
no  submission !  I  conquered,  and  in  a  similar  case 
would  again  conquer  by  true  moral  force.  I  avoid 
farther  reference  to  the  language  prosecuted.  It  was 
not  such  language  a3  I  would  now  approve,  but  that 
is  mere  taste  in  relation  to  the  principle  of  free  dis- 
cussion. As  my  letter  grows  long  I  will  conclude 
with  an  anecdote  :— 

A  distinguished  foreign  phrenologist  lately  enter- 
ed Bristol  gaol  to  put  his  scientific  discernment  to 
the  test.  After  accurately  describing  several  pri- 
soners by  their  cranial  configurations,  he  started  at 
the  observation  of  one,  and  exelaimed — "  That  man 
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no  thief!  no  rngue!  no  fraud!  no  criminal! — that 
one  good  man  1— what  is  that  iimnhore  i'ur?  "  THAT 
MAN  WAS  CHARLES  SQUTHWBLL,  THK 
BLASPHEMER!!!  RICHARD  CARLILE. 

Cheltenham,  August  11  ch,  1842. 

[The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of 

Mr.  Southwell  to  a  friend.] 
It  seems,  that  Mr.  Carlile  hai  thought  fit 

to  publish  Holyoake  as  a  ioifrld  C'hri.itian. 
Now  this  I  think  is  a  little  too  bad.  Mr. 
Carlile  has  a  perfect  right  to  call  himself 
what  he  please?,  bat  he  is  not  justified  in 
deceiving  the  public  by  striving  to  make  it 
appear  that  Holyoake  is  what  he  is  not. 
The  thing  is  done  with  excellent  intention* 
1  doubt  not,  but  I  do  most  heartily  despise, 
and  therefore  will  not  lend  myself  to  so 
shallow  a  cheat.  You  know  very  well  that 
1  have  in  rtly  published  works  done  ample 
justice  to  Mr.  Carlile's  merits,  but  he  is 
grossly  deceived  if  he  imagine  that  I  or  the 
party  with  whom  I  act  will  turn  Jesuits  in 
order  to  accomplish  our  ends.  1  wonder, 
from  my  soul,  that  he  has  not  trumpeted  me 
forth  as  a  sound  Christian,  and  my  defence 
a  truly  Christian  defence.  Should  he  do  soj 
I  hope  such  gratuitous  impertinence  will 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged;  He 
says  (so  a  friend  informed  me),  that  "every 
word  of  Holyoake's  defence  was  Christian, 
and  that  he  (Holyoake)  is  a  better  Christian 
than  his  judge  who  sentenced  him  to  six 
mouths'  imprisonment."  Faugh  !  Oh  for 
an  ounce  cf  civet,  or  something  else  to 
sweeten  my  imagination.  After  this,  of 
course,  /  may  expect  to  be  ranked  a  Chris- 
tian, my  defence  a  most  Christian  defence, 
and  find  to  rriy  utter  astonishment,  that  I 
am  published  by  Mr.  Carlile  as  a  better 
Christian  than  Sir  C.  Wetherall. 


Immorality  of  the  holy-ghost. 

"  Every  clergyman  of  the  established  church  is  at 
his  ordination  said  to  have  received  the  holy- 
v  ghost."— 11.  Carlile. 

The  most  popular  or  vulgar  objection  to  atheism  is 
that  it  must  tend  to  immorality,  because  men  will 
not  do  their  duty  towards  themselves  unless  com- 
pelled by  fear  of  a  superior  power,  or  induced  by 
hope  from  the  same.  And  this  fallacious  cant 
the  whining  Deist  will  use,  when  every  thing  else 
fails  him,  saying  "  Atheism  is  too  cold  to  live." 
This  would  be  very  well,  if  true.  But  how  does 
this  self-same  fear  and  hope  operate  upon  its  be- 
lievers in  inducing  moral  conduct?  Facts  like 
the  following,  which  appear  iceekly  in  the  broad- 
sheets, will  best  answer : — 

The  Rev.  Stephen  Aldhonse,  late  lecturer  at  All 
Hallow's  Church,  Lombard-street,  has  been  senten- 
ced to  seven  years'  transportation  for  bigamy. 

DtsgustingChargeagainst  a  Parson.— The 
Clerkenwell  Court  was  occupied  the  greater  portion 
of  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  hearing  a  case  in  which 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Boddington,  late  chaplain  of  Gilt* 
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spur-street  Compter,  No.  1,  York-street,  City-road, 
and  Mrs.  Matilda  Tippett,  were  prisoners,  and  Mr. 
Frederick  Perm  Tippett,  commercial  traveller,  com- 
plainant.    The  former  were  charged   with  having 
violently  assaulted  the  latter.     The  female  defen- 
dant is  aged  twenty-three,  of  very  prepossessing  ap- 
pearance, but  of  much  levity  of  manners,  and  seem- 
ing recklessness  of  disposition;  the  complainant  is 
a  mild,  genteel  looking  young  man.     It  appeared 
in  evidence  that  the  plaintiff  met  the  reverend  pri- 
soner for  the  first  time  in  a  coffee  house,  and  was  in- 
vited by  him  to  his  house,  where  he  saw  Miss  Miller, 
whom  he  afterwards  made  Mrs.  Tippett.     This  he 
did  upon  the  recommendation  of  Boddington,  who 
promised  to  obtain  him  a  situation  under  govern- 
ment. Upon  the  evening  of  the  marriage  day,  which 
they  spent  at  Mr.  Boddington's,  and  dnr'.ng  the  fes- 
tivities, the  latteT  slipped  into  the  bed  prepared  for 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  from  which  he  was  forci- 
bly ejected  by  the  husband's  friends.    The  nature  of 
the  husband's  employment  only  allowing  him   to 
come  home  once  per  week  Mr.  Boddington  was  in 
the   constant  habit  of  holding  private  intercourse 
and  of  walking  out  with  Mrs.  T.  The  landlady  once 
saw  Mr.  B.  and  Mrs.  T.  come  out  of  the  latter's  bed- 
room, the  lady's  hair  and  dress  being  much  disorder- 
ed.    Mrs.  Tippet  subsequently  left  her  lodgings, 
during  her  husband's  absence  in  the  country,  and 
when  at  last  he  discovered  her  abode,  and  visited 
her,  the  assault  in  qu  stion  was  committed,  with- 
out any  provocation.     One  of  the  witnesses   said, 
"  Mr.  Boddington  took  the  lodgings  for  the  female 
prisoner,  whom  he  represent  >d  to  be>a  single  yoivng 
woman.     She  was  visited  constantly  by  him^  some- 
times four  times  a  day.     He  took   all  his  meals 
there.     Heard   Mr.  B.   fell  in   love  with   the  lady 
whilst  she  was  in  Gil tspur- street  Compter,  for  rob- 
bing furnished  lodgings.     The  prisoner   and  Mr.  B. 
lived  sumptuously,    in   Spencer  street,    whilst    he 
was  informed  Mr.  B.'s  wife  and  two  children  were 
starving  at  home   on  bread  and  water."     The  rev. 
defendant  was  dressed  in  clerical  costume,  he  had  a 
black  eye,  and  a  patch  on  his  forehead,  he  is  about 
fifty,   and  of  unpleasing  aspect.      A  witness   was 
about  being  produced,  who  could  depose  to  some 
most  disgusting  conduct  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  B.'s,  but 
Mr.  Combe,  on  learning  its  nature,  said  he  thought 
the  infamous  system  was  now  at  an  end,  and  there 
was  no  use  in  shocking  persons  with  the  recital. 
Committed  for  trial.     The  conduct  of  the   female 
prisoner  was  marked  by  the  most  indecent  levity 
throughout.      The  rev.   gent.,   during   the  exami- 
nation,  handed  in  a  printed  circular  of  a  public 
dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Hospital  Accident 
Relief  Society,  at  which    the  prisoner    was  vice- 
president.     Mr.  Combe  said  the  public  ought  tcr 
be  very  cautious  how  they  subscribed  to  such  things. 
— Condensed  from  London  Paper. 
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A  Disintersted  Prater,  a  la  "  Harr 
Willie."— O  l©rd,  thou  knowestthat  I  have 
nine  houses  in  the  eity  of  T  ondnn,  and  like- 
wise that  I  have  lately  purchnsed  an  estate  in 
fee  simple  in  the  county  of  Essex.  Lord,  I 
beseech  thee  to  preserve  the  two  counties  of 
Rssex  and  Middlesex  from  fires  and  earth- 
quakes, and  as  I  have  a  mortgage  in  Hert- 
fordshire. I  beg  thee  likewise  to  have  an  eye 
of  compassion  on  that  county.  And  lord, 
for  the  rest  of  the  counties,  thou  mayst  deal 
with  them  as  thou  art  pleased.  O  lord,  en- 
able the  bank  to  answer  all  their  lulls,  and 
make  all  my  debtors  good  men  (Jive  a  pros- 
perous voyage  and  return  to  the  Mermaid 
sloop,  which  I  have  insured.  And  lo  d,  thou 
hast  said  *'  The  days  of  the  wicked  are  short,'* 
and  I  trust  thou  wilt  not  forget  thy  promises, 
having  purchased  an  estate  in  reversion  of 
Sir  1  P — ,  a  profligate  young  man.  Lord, 
keep  our  funds  from  sinking,  and,  if  it  be  thy 
will,  let  there  be  no  sinking  fund.  Keep  my 
son  Caleb  out  of  evil  company,  and  fr»m 
gaming  houses,  and  sanctify,  O  lord,  this 
night  to  me,  by  preserving  me  from  thieves 
and  fire,  and  making  my  servants  honest  and 
careful.  Whilst  I,  thy  servant,  lie  down  in 
thee,  O  lord. — Amen. 
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WHY  ARE  WE  ATHEISTS  ? 

"  With  St.  John  I  helieved  god  icas  love.  I  did  not 
fear  god,  I  had  too  much  confidence  in  his  good- 
ness  If  there  was  a  god  of  love — cant,  hypoc- 
risy, and  religious  villainy  could  not  thrive  in  the 
world. . .  .My  religion  and  worship  was  feeling ." — 
Anonymous  writer,  in  No.  38. 

Amongst  the  numerous  disagreeable  duties 
attaching  to  literary  labours  may  be  classed 
the  one  I  am  now  about  to  perform,  namely, 
reply  to  the  objections  of  a  man  of  feeling. 
I  have  a  great  horror  of  dealing  with  such  an 
individual.  Whilst  honestly  and  earnestly  de- 
fending my  opinions,  I  may  wound  his  sensibili- 
ty. He  may  consider  warmth  as  violence,  and 
construe  a  joke  into  an  insult.  Should  I  be 
so  unfortunate  as  to  give  him  offence,  he  may 
as  cordially  hate  atheism,  because  he  con 
ceives  there  is  a  want  of  feeling  in  some  of 
its  professors  as  he  now  does  goddism  for  a 
like  reason.  And  herein  I  shall  be  doubly 
cursed  — I  shall  be  despised  by  the  man  o! 
feeling  on  the  one  hand,  and  my  friends  will 
complain  on  the  other— for  of  course  I  mi^ht 
have  used  other  language,  had  I  so  chosen, 
at  least  they  could.  However,  like  disagree- 
able physic  which  must  be  taken,  so  must  I 
attempts  reply,  and  screw  my  courage  to  the 
sticking  place  as  best  I  may. 

There  are  a  great  many  points  in  our 
anonymous  friend's  letter,  to  which  I  should 
like  to  revert,  but  whether  I  shall  be  able  to 
notice  them  all  remains  to  be  seen.  Before 
investigating  them  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
observe,  that  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  re- 
ply to  were  in  answer  to  the  following  assertion 
of  mine,  that  "  I  would  not  give  the  snap  of 
my  finger  for  the  man  who  professed  atheism 
simply  because  be  was  disgusted  with  religi- 
ous villanies." 

To  this  our  friend  objects— that  I  am  il- 
logical, for  that  he  is  a  man  without  a  god  in 
consequence  of  the  villanies  of  the  priests  in 
the  case  of  C.  Southwell,  in  which  he 
claims  coincidence  of  feeling  with  the  late 
editor,  G.  J.  Holyoake— that  his  god  was 
love,  but  that  the  cold-blooded  barbarity  with 
which  Southwell  was  treated  caused  him  to 
renounce  such  an  idea— that  persons  may 
logically  be  Atheists  in  consequence  of  the 
villanies  of  the  priests-  that  it  is  of  no  con- 
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sequence  to  me  whether  men  relapse  into 
goddism  or  not,  or  in  other  words,  whether 
our  children  believe  in  a  god,  although  wo 
do  not. 

I  purpose  dealing  with  the  above  in  the 
order  in  which  they  occur.  To  the  first  I 
would  say,  I  think  our  friend  misunderstand* 
my  position,  and  the  intention  of  the  assertion 
of  which  he  complains.  1  did  not  say  there 
were  no  such  Atheists  as  our  friend  describes 
himself  to  be,  in  fact  th^  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  my  reply  to  Mr.  Mackintosh,  in  No.  36, 
is  that  I  believed  such  Atheists  might  be, 
but  that  I  had  no  faith  in  the  stability  or 
utility  of  their  opinions.  I  look  upon  them 
as  I  would  upon  railway  carriages,  as  very 
well  to  run  upon  smooth,  straight,  and  level 
tracks,  but  not  to  be  trusted  upon  rough, 
crooked,  and  uneven  roads.  It  cannot  be  il- 
logical to  doubt  the  value  of  a  man's  opinions, 
when  it  has  been  said  that  a  man  may  logically 
doubt  or  question  even  the  existence  of  mat- 
ter, without  which  we  could  have  no  opinions. 
Had  I  questioned  the  truth  of  a  man's  state- 
ment who  declared  that  he  was  an  Atheist  in 
consequence  of  his  disgust  with  religion,  it 
might  have  been  illogical,  and  I  might  like- 
wise have  found  some  difficulty  in  showing  a 
reason  for  such  suspicion. 

Logic  is  defined  by  Watts  to  be  "  the  right 
use  of  reason,"  and  as  we  proceed  it  will  be 
seen  that  our  friend  has  himself  only  recently 
made  its  acquaintance,  and  that  like  a  child, 
with  a  new  whip  he  is  trying  its  lash  upon 
the  first  object  which  presents  itself.  My 
harmless  badinage  will,  I  hope,  be  excused, 
there  is  no  malice  in  it. 

The  aim  of  our  anonymous  friend  is  thus 
stated  by  himself — 

The  position  I  wish  to  establish  is  this  :  that  per- 
sons may  logically  be  Atheists  in  consequence  of 
the  villanies  of  the  priest*,  as  well  as  from  other 
causes,  let  you  estimate  them  as  you  may. 

And  in  support  of  this  position  he  gives  his 
own  case  and  that  of  Mr.  Holyoake  as  illus- 
trations.    He  says, 

Permit  me  to  tell  you  that  lama  man  without  a 
god,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  estimated  by  you  at  a 
very  low  price,  I  add— without  a  god  in  consequence 
of  the  "  villanieB  of  the  priests,"  as  exhibited  in  the 
arrest  of  Charles  Southwell.    And— 

la  the  number  jttut  waned  of  the  Report  of  tk» 
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trial  »f  Mr.  H«ly«ak#  at  61o*e«it«r,  I  find  (to  use 
a  happy  phrase  of  Mr.  Carlile's)  he  asked  Mr.  Judas 
Iscariot  Bartram,  the  witnes»,  why  he  (Mr.  H.) 
stated  at  Cheltenham  that  "  he  was  of  no  religion," 
and  the  answer  was,  "  because  of  the  treatment  of 
your  friend  Southwell."  The  coincidence  seems' 
curious,  but  I  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Holyoake  has, 
like  myself,  gathered  atheism  from  the  iniquities  of 
the  Christians. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  our  friend 
never  doubted  the  existence  of  a  god  until 
Charles  Southwell  was  arrested,  and  that  he 
then  went  from  belief  to  disbelief  at  one  stride. 
Wellj  I  do  ndt  feel  inclined  to  doubt  his  ve- 
racity or  dispute  his  convictions,  more  espe- 
cially as  my  friend  Holyoake  has  more  than 
once  stated  to  me  as  well  as  to  the  public  the 
same  circumstance  in  connection  with  him- 
self and  for  his  love  of  truth  I  entertain  the 
highest  regard.  But  I  do  dispute  in  both 
cases  a  claim  upon  my  confidence,  supposing 
the  conversions  to  have  literally  occurred  as 
described.  I  would  rather  stand  alone  than 
be  surrounded  by  an  army  of  followers  in 
whom  I  had  no  confidence.;  and  this  idea  I 
intended  to  convey  by  my  assertion  in  No.  38, 
devoid  of  any  disparagement  or  disrespect  to 
any  one; 

Let  us  investigate  the  subject  more  folly, 
let  us  look  at  the  common -sense  of  the  matter, 
and  See  Whether  I  am  justified  in  withhold- 
ing my  confidence  from  assistants  or  advocates 
of  such  a  stamp',  I  being  one  of  a  party  labour- 
ing to  establish  certain  opinions,-  to  which  opi- 
nions the  former  profess  to  be  converts.  As  I 
have'  no  notion  of  deprecating  in  a  stranger 
that  which  I  wink  at  in  a  friend,  I  can  do 
ho  less  than  associate  Mr.  Holyoake  with  our 
anonymous  friend.  "iFbis  T  shall  do  openly 
and  undisguisedly,-  for  my  remarks  upon  the 
article  in  No.  38  will  equally  apply  to  Mr. 
H.  whether  or  not  I  name  him.  His  being 
in  prison  is  of  no  consequence;  he  used  the 
language  when  at  liberty,  and  can  defend  the 
idea  it  conveys  when  again  at  liberty.  If  I 
can  show  him  that  he  is  wrong  to  place  the 
standard  of  atheism  upon  such  an  unstable 
and.  in  my  opinion,  illogical  basis,  he  will  not 
blame  me  for  doing  it  while  he  was  fettered, 
but  will  chterfully  declare  that  an  error  can- 
not be  too  speedily  removed,  and  that  the 
good  of  mank  nd  must  be  sought  rather  than 
the  feelings  of  an  individual. 

Mr.  H.  being  well  known  to  me,  I  Shall 
use  his  case  as  far  as  it  serves  me,  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  of  our  anonymous  friend.  Mr. 
Holyoake  is  about  two  and  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  Southwell  has  been  imprisoned 
nearly  twelve  months,  so  that  we  have  some 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  at  least  for  the  term 
of  Mr.  H.'s  belief  in  a  god.  Now  I  have  as 
much  confidence  in  the  stability  of  his  atheis- 
tical opinions  and  in  the  clearness  of  his  per- 
ceptions as  I  have  frr  Southwell's.  This 
confidence  is  the  result  of  my  intercourse  with 
biro,  and  inclines  me  to  believe  that  he 
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mistook  the  tendency  of  his  real  feelings  be- 
fore Southwell  was  arrested,  and  that  while 
he  still  wished  to  believe  in  a  god  he  was  fast 
verging  into  a  disbelief  of  one.  I  am  the 
more  persuaded  of  this  from  the  fact  that 
Mr.  H,  had  been  a  Social  missionary  for  some 
time  previous  to  S.'s  arrest,  and  like  his 
brethren,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  vil- 
lanies  of  the  priests. 

On  the  contrary,  supposing  he  did  firmly 
believe  in  a  god,  at  the  time  he  states,  and 
that  that  god  was  love,  let  us  see  what  reasons 
he  had  for  such  belief,  or  rather,  for  disbelief, 
and  this  will  apply  equally  to  our  anonymous 
friend,  who  doubtless  must  have  witnessed  or 
heard  of  similar  enormities  to  the  one  I  am 
about  to  cite,  long  before  his  conversion.  In 
the  third  number  of  Mr.  Holyoake's  trial  I 
find  the  following  touching  scene  from  his 
own  lips: — 

During  one  of  those  commercial  panics,  which  a 
few  years  ago  passed  over  this  country  like  a  destroy- 
ing angel  or  a  desolating  plague,  my  own  parents 
were  suddenly  reduced  from  a  state  of  comparative 
affluence  to  one  of  privation.  At  one  of  these  sea- 
sons my  little  sister  became  ill.  While  she  was  so 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Moseley,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Martin's, 
Birmingham,  sent  an  order  to  us  for  his  Raster  due 
of  four-pencp.  On  previous  occasions  this  demand 
had  been  cheerfully  and  promptly  paid ;  but  now, 
email  as  the  sum  was,  it  was  sufficient  materially 
to  diminish  the  few  comforts  our  house  of  illness 
unfortunately  afforded ;  and  it  was  therefore  dis- 
cussed whether  the  demand  of  the  clergyman  should 
be  paid,  or  whether  it  should  be  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  some  little  comforts  for  my  sick  sister. 
Humanity  decided ;  and  we  all  agreed  that  it  should 
be  devoted  to  this  latter  purpose.  It  was — but,  I 
think,  the  very  next  week,  a  summons  came  for 
the  Easter  due,  and  two  shillings  and  sixpence  were 
added,  because  of  the  non-payment  of  the  four-pence. 
The  payment  of  this  could  now,  no  longer  be  evaded, 
for  in  a  few  days  a  warrant  of  distraint  would  have 
rudely  torn  the  bed  from  under  her,  as  had  been  the 
case  with  a  near  neighbour.  Dreading  this — and 
trembling  at  the  apprehension — we  gathered  together 
all  the  money  we  had,  and  which  was  being  saved 
to  purchase  a  little  wine  to  moisten  the  parched  lips 
of  my  dying  sister,  for  at  this  time  her  end  seemed 
approaching.  My  mother,  with  a  heavy  heart,  left 
home  to  go  to  the  public  office.  The  aisles  there 
were  cold  and  cheerless  like  the  outside  this  court, 
and  there,  all  broken  in  health  and  spirits,  worn  out 
with  watching,  and  distracted  by  that  anxiety  for 
her  child  A  parent  under  such  circumstances  only 
could  feel,  she  was  kept  from  five  to  six  hours  wait- 
ing to  pay  the;  two  shillings  and  tenpence.  When' 
she  returned  all  was  over — my  sister  was  dead. 

"Why  this  was  enough  to  move  a  Stoic, 
much  less  a  man  of  feeling  !  Had  it  occurred 
to  me,  1  should  have  been  glad  to  have  taken 
the  advice  of  Job's  wife,  "  cursed  god  and 
died."  It  will  be  perceived  that  Mr.  H. 
was  not  so  firm  a  believer  in  a  god,  and  in 
his  duties  to  that  god,  as  he  imagined  he  was, 
for  we  find  him  hesitating  to  give  him  his 
due,  aDd  ultimately  determining  not  to  do  it. 
Now  a  firm,  consistent  believer  never  wavers, 
and  if  he  does,  the  more  urgent  necessities  of 
the  lord  is  sure  to  preponderate,  and  poor  hu- 
manity kicks  the  beam.  Contrast  the  con- 
duct of  the  enlightened  Christian  with  that  of 
a  poor  benighted  aegress.  ^Tfae  following  i» 
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irelated  hi  a  church  missionary  magazine :  — 
il  A  poor  field  negro  had  a  heart  overflowing 
with  a  love  of  god  and  man.  She  might  have 
been  exempted,  by  pleading  poverty,  from 
paying  her  contributions  to  her  society  ;  but 
she  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  allowed  to 
contribute  her  mite  to  the  support  of  religion. 
On  oue  of  the  occasions  when  she  had  to  pay 
her  contribution,  she  had  but  two  '  dogs  ' 
*(of  the  value  of  three  halfpence),  in  the  world, 
and  her  children  must  be  fed.  She  could 
hot  bear  to  withheld  her  trifle,  nor  could  she 
leave  her  children  unfed.  Recollecting  that 
she  had  a  little  corn,  she  set  one  of  her  boys 
to  grind  it,  and  sent  the  other  to  pick  a  weed 
which  the  negroes  boil  for  food.  Having  pre- 
pared their  suppers  for  therri,  she  left  with  a 
light  heart,  and  proceeded  to  the  estate  where 
she  was  to  meet  her  friends.  "When  she  put 
down  her  two  'dogs,'  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
heaven,  with  these  emphatic  words,  '  Take 
it,  my  massa  !  it  is  to  you  I  give  it!  '  "  Here 
we  have  a  poor  ignorant  woman  robbing  her 
children  to  assist gor-a-mity — whatChristian 
will  condemn  her  ? 

Our  anonymous  friend  says  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian, and  of  course  a  believer  in  the  Jew-book, 
which  valuable  record  of  god's  love  Mr.  H. 
deplores  having  spent  his  money  to  distribute. 
Both  individuals  were  believers  in  the  Jeho- 
vah of  the  Jews,  who  was  so  "  full  of  mercy 
and  loving  kindness"  to  those  who  did  not 
worship  him.  They  believed  in  the  god  who 
hardened  a  king's  heart,  and  then  made  it 
an  excuse  for  an  ostentatious  and  unnecessary 
display  of  his  power  and  bloody-minded  cow- 
ardice, by  murdering  some  thousands  of  the 
latter's  innocent  subjects — believed  in  the  god 
who  compelled  Pharaoh  to  a  certain  line  of 
conduct,  ior  which  he  afterwards  murdered 
him  likewise— believed  in  the  god  who  de- 
spoiled a  comparatively  virtuous  people  to  ag- 
grandise an  ignorant  and  beastly  parcel  of 
ruffians.  They  believed  that  David  was  a 
man  after  god's  own  heart,  and  that  he  put 
his  enemies  under  harrows  and  axes  of  iron, 
and  made  them  pass  through  brick  kilns. 
The  god  of  the  Jew-book  was  their  god  and 
the  acts  therein  recorded  his  acts,  and  they 
thought  him  a.  god  of  love,  and  looked  upon 
the  atrocities  I  have  mentioned  as  evidences 
of  it. 

What  would  an  unbiassed  mind  think  of 
men  who  could  read  the  Jew-book  and 
believe  in  a  god  of  love— read  Fox,  and  the 
counter-statements  of  the  Catholics,  and  be- 
lieve on — hear  of  Peterloo,  Bartholomew, 
Rathcormac,  the  Tonga  islands,  and  other 
horrors,  and  never  waver — and  at  last  be- 
come Atheists  through  the  imprisonment  for 
twelve  motuhs  of  an  Atheist,  a  denyer  and 
villifier  of  the  god  they  loved  ?  Would  it 
cot  warrant  the  suspicion  that  they  had  never 
reasoned  upon  their  belief,  and  that  their  con- 
version was  the  result  of  fellow-feeling  both 
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for  the  victim  and  for  hi*  principles,  though 
perhaps  unknown  to  themselves  ? 

Why  Carlile  was  imprisoned  for  nine  years 
for  blasphemy,  bis  wife  and  sister  for  four 
years,  and  his  twenty  shopmen  divided  about 
forty  years  between  them.  Had  our  friends 
never  heard  of  Hetherington's  recent  impris- 
onment for  merely  selling  a  book  which  he 
had  never  read  ?  They  could  never  h  ave  felt 
pain  before  S.'s  aTest — never  could  have  ex- 
perienced any  acts  of  oppression,  nor  saw  any 
before  then—they  lived,  and  moved,  and  had 
their  being  in  love— -were  pure  unadulterated 
love-spirits  — they  saw  nothing  to  hate,  nor 
knew  the  word — everything  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  was  pleasant  to  the  sight,  grateful 
to  the  smell,  delicious  to  the  taste,  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  system — they  rose  in  the  morning 
invigorated  and  refreshed,  and  every  moment 
until  they  lay  down  again,  was  fraught  with 
pleasure,  with  love  for  every  one  and  every 
thing  :  but  this  latter  could  scarcely  be,  for 
lassitude  is  pain  if  vigour  is  pleasure.  Happy 
men  !  H®w  I  should  envy  their  feelings,  could 
I  believe  such  had  been  the  case. 

Our  anonymous  friend  says,  u  I  had  read 
1  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,'  and  cursed  Catho- 
licism from  my  cradle,"  and  upon  Southwell's 
arrest  he  cursed  Christianity.  The  spirit  of 
protestantism  is  written  in  blood  as  well  a* 
Catholicism,  and  other  superstitions  have  had 
their  victims  besides  the  Christian.  But  why 
curse  either  the  one  or  the  other?  Was  not  god 
the  cause  ?  Again  he  says,  "Does  not  your 
paper  proclaim  religion  to  be  the  world's  curse, 
who  can  believe  there  is  a  father  of  mercies 
permitting  this  ?  "  Oh,  accursed  27th  Nov., 
1841  !  on  that  inauspicious  day  Pandora's 
box  was  first  opened  before  the  astonished 
gaze  of  our  anonymous  friend — he  lost  his 
happiness  and  /  my  friend  !  The  howl  of 
religion  had  never  rung  in  his  ears  until  theu. 

I  said  I  would  take  a  common-sense  view 
of  the  matter,  I  think  I  have  done  so.  Where, 
I  now  ask,  is  the  evidence  that  either  party 
had  reasoned  upon  the  probability  or  consis- 
tency of  their  belief?  Why  our  anonymous 
friend  was  not  even  deserving  of  the  title  to 
which  he  so  earnestly  lays  claim,  that  of  a 
man  of  feeling,  or  he  must  have  been  daily 
and  hourly  shocked  at  the  sight  of  the  misery 
and  wretchedness  which  abounds  in  society. 
Had  he  no  sympathy  with  aught  but  Atheists, 
or  did  he  reaily  think  the  lord  loved  thos«  the 
most  whom  he  chastened  the  most  ? 

J  again  repeat,  that  I  do  uot  question  the 
correctness  of  our  anonymous  friend 's  present 
convictions,  although  there  is  no  evideuce  to 
be  drawn  from  his  communication  that  such 
is  the  fact.  He  might  be  equally  capable 
with  Mr.  Holyoake  to  defend  aud  define  his 
new  doctriue.  I  sincerely  hope  he  may  be, 
it  will  be  a  set  off  against  Southwell's  suffer- 
ings, If  two  souls  are,through  them,  " snat ched 
like  brands  from  the  burning."     lu  the  above 
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remark?,  I  have  treated  the  subject  upon  the 
principle  or  rule  laid  down  by  the  writer  of 
the  anonymous  article,  viz.,  that  there  can- 
not be  a  sod  of  love,  because  man  is  not  per- 
fectly happy,  and  because  some  men  oppress 
others.  As  respects  the  latter,  I  consider  it 
equally  inconsistent  with  divine  love  for  some 
thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  to 
be  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  as  for  a 
tithe  of  that  number  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake, 
or  torn  piecemeal  by  their  brethren.  Both 
are  equally  anomalous  to  me  as  actions  of  a 
god  such  as  the  Christians  would  assume 
theirs  to  be.  But  herein  is  an  error,  as  I 
conceive,  I  myself  consider  there  are  no  ar- 
guments to  be  drawn  from  nature  against  the 
existence  of  a  god  of  love,  if  there  be  any  god 
at  all.     1  will  return  to  the  subject  next  week. 

W.  C, 


IS  THERE  NO  GOD  ? 

In  No.  38  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason,  page  316, 
there  is  an  article  upon  the  question  is  there 
or  is  there  not  a  god  ?  In  that  article  I  have 
placed  the  question  upon  what  I  conceive  to 
be  moral  grounds.  With  me  god  is  a  prin- 
ciple, not  a  thing,  or  still  plainer,  god  is  a 
moral  principle,  not  a. physical  thing — Mkevir- 
tue,  which  is  not  a  thing  but  a  principle.  I 
have  always  upheld  the  moral  principle  cal 
led  god,  but  I  have  never  upheld  the  physi- 
cal thing  which  is  called  god  by  brutal  vulgar 
minds,  who  are  unable  to  understand  or  ap- 
preciate au  abstract  principle. 

The  idea  of  god  is  altogether  a  moral  and 
not  a  physical  idea.  If  the  idea  or  belief  in 
god  produces  evil  and  not  good  amongst 
men,  then  the  Atheist  is  a  good  man  who 
seeks  to  destroy  an  idea  which  produces  evil. 
If  the  idea  or  belief  in  god  produces  good 
and  not  evil,  then  the  Theist  is  a  good  man 
for  the  same  reasons.  According  to  my 
notion  of  the  matter,  the  go®d  or  evil  influ- 
ence of  the  belief  depends  entirely  upon  the 
character  or  attributes  of  the  god  believed  in. 
If  the  moral  attributes  be  good,  they  will 
necessarily  influence  the  believer  towards 
good;  if  evil,  towards  evil.  If  it  be  con- 
tended that  a  belief  in  god  does  not  influence 
man  either  for  good  or  evil,  then  both  theism 
and  atheism  are  the  veriest  hoaxes  that  ever 
were  played  off  on  an  unreflecting  world. 

I  have  said,  with  me  god  is  a  principle, 
not  a  thing.  Here  is  the  principle  upon 
which  I  rest. 

Whatever  we  love  and  admire,  we  natu- 
rally reverence  and  adore, or  worship;  what- 
ever we  reverence,  adore,  or  worship,  we  na- 
turally follow  and  imitate;  therefore  the 
character  of  a  man  will  always  be  assimilated 
to  the  character  of  the  "  principle,  power,  or 
being  "  which  he  loves,  admires,  and  adores: 
whatever  the  character  of  that  "  principle, 
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power,  or  being"  may  be,whethergood  or  evil 
The  Thugs  of  India  are  a  very  cruel  peo- 
ple, who,  like  some  Christians,  murder  their 
fellow- creatures  upon  religious  principles, and 
therefore  I  infer  that  they  worship  a  cruel 
god.  There  are  other  tribes  in  India  who 
shrink  at  taking  the  life  of  the  meanest  crea- 
ture; and  on  the  same  principle  I  infer  that 
these  latter  worship  a  benign  and  merciful 
deity.  T.  S.  Mackintosh. 

A    SHOT     AT     A    SHUTTER! 

Or,  The  Jew-bookers  again. 

"  That  boy  will  be  the  death  of  me,''  as  our 
ancient  friend  the  Examiner  used  to  say, 
when  he  was  the  friend  of  advancing  princi* 
pies.  "  That  old  lady  will  he  the  death  of 
me,"  say  I.  How  I  have  laughed  at  her 
rag  of  Tuesday  last!  See  what  she  says, 
through  the  mouth  of  a  correspondent : — 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Morning  Herald. 
Sir. — I  have  been  long  shocked  at  the  existence  of 
a  shop  on  the  north  side  of  Holywell -street,  which 
has  been  opened  apparently  with  no  other  view  than 
that  of  vending  publications  of  the  most  blasphe- 
mous nature  ;  but  I  was  wholly  unprepared  for  the 
exhibition  it  made  yesterday.  In  the  middle  of  the 
day,  about  two  o'clock,  it  was  most  undisguisedly 
open,  without  even  the  decency  of  a  single  shutter, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  window  was  a  placard,  on 
which  was  written  in  large  characters,  "  The  Exis- 
tence of  CHRIST,  alias  the  Baby  God  disproved."  I 
occasionally  see  bills  signad  by  the  churchwardens 
of  the  various  parishes  stuck  about,  declaring  Sun- 
day trading  to  be  illegal,  and  observe  that  parties 
are  fined  at  the  police  offices  for  selling  vegetables 
and  necessaries  to  the  lower  orders  on  the  Sabbath. 
I  notice,  also,  that  the  Society  for  the  Suppres-ion  of 
Vice  lately  caused  the  seizure  of  a  large  quantity  of 
type  iu  this  identical  street.  I  would  wish  to  know 
how  it  is  that  this  horrible  scene  is  allowed  to  exist 
in  any  neighbourhood,  but  especially  in  one  which  is 
so  populous  with  young  persons* — Your  obedient 
servant,  J.  B. 

"  Well,'' asSamivel  would  say,  "she  bangs 
all  for  the  amusinginst  old  baggage  as  ever 
spread  barnacles  over  nose !"  Verily  it  stinks 
of  Genesis  too  !  Only  think  of  the  decency. 
shutter!  of  the  piety -shutter  \  !  of  the  gospel' 
shutter  !  !  !  of  the  Sunday -shutter  ! ! !  !  of  the 
church-and  king-shutter  ! ! ! !  !  In  this  shut- 
ter idea  do  we  see  the  history  and  mystery  of 
the  various  sorts  and  shades  of  humbug.  Na- 
poleon said  we  were  "  a  nation  of  shopkeep- 
ers/' he  would  have  been  nearer  the  mark 
had  he  said  a  nation  of  humbugs.  Not  only 
do  we  humbug  others,  but  we  are  humbugged 
ourselves  in  turn.  The  shutter  idea  is  a  key 
to  the  grand  leading  one,  called  trade  or 
trickery.  The  shutter  is  the  representation 
of  gentility  and  respectability,  and  with  those 
added  to  impudence,  cringing,  and  hypocrisy 
a  trade  can  be  driven  at  all  times. 

Who  would  have  thought  granny  carefJ  a 
snuff  about  a  bit  of  a  fig-leaf  on  one's  frontis- 
piece ?  Ah,  she  is  a  genuine  Yahoo!  Some 
there  are  who  would  say  that  she  and  "  J.B." 
had  conned  over  the  riddle -me -ree  sublimities 
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of  Jehovah's  serio-comic  album  until  their 
coddle-  heads  could  see  nothing  but  the  rubbish 
contained  in  that  blessed  book.  But  such  is 
not  the  case,  for  she  has  laid  it  down  as  plain 
as  the  buncle  on  her  nose,  that  there  is  no 
harm  in  breaking  in  a  little  on  Jehovah's  day, 
provided  due  regard  be  had  to  de*cency.  So 
say  1,  and  how  destitute  must  an  individual 
be  of  the  moral  feelings  who  would  sacrifice 
his  respectability  for  the  sake  of  a  single 
shutter,  t  shudder  at  the  idea.  The  scrip 
ture  says,  "Put  not  your  light  under  abushel." 
"  Yea,  verily,  and  so  be  it,  but  may  we  not 
put  it  behind  a  shutter  ?  "  inquires  our  ve- 
nerable parent.  Bacon  said  atheism  leaves 
a  man  to  reason,  but  the  H  era  Id  says  religion 
leaves  a  man  a  "  decent  single  shutter  !  :> 
Now,  ye  "  shabby-genteelers,"  there  is  a 
subterfuge  for  you,  there  is  an  example  for 
the  hypocritical,  dishonest,  and  cowardly 
pietist.  Just  drop  your  canting  maws  behind 
your  shutters,  and  your  names  will  be  regis- 
tered in  the  lamb's  book,  as  plainly  as  a 
three  and  sixpenny  advertisement  in  grand* 
mama's  rag* 

The  symbol  of  the  respectable  man  used 
to  be  a  horse  and  gig.  "  Is  he  a  respectable 
man  ?"  said  lawyer  Sharpshins.  "  Yes,'  said 
the  witness,  "  he  keeps  a  horsj  and  gig." 
Henceforward  it  will  be  u  Is  he  a  respectable 
man?"  "  No,  he  does  not  put  his  shutters  up 
on  Sunday."  There  might  be  a  sliding-scale 
of  respectability  or  piety —respectability  and 
piety  being  convertible  terms.  He  that  hath 
no  decency  at  all,  does  not  put  up  a  solitary 
shutter  on  the  l-o-r-d-'s  day.  He  that  hath 
some  pretension  to  decency  would  put  up  one 
or  two.  He  that  is  a  very  decent  and  regular 
church  and  chapel-going  sneak  would  darken 
all  his  daylights  after  the  manner  of  his  fa- 
vourite god-a'-mighty,  who  loved  to  be  car- 
ried about  in  his  sedan- chair,  with  the  shut- 
ters tip,  by  David  and  his  brigands  None 
but  a  very  indecent  god  would  allow  an  in- 
decent people  like  the  Jews  to  carry  him 
about  like  a  dwarf  in  a  wooden  castle. 

The  origin  of  this  single  decency -shutter 
is  more  ancient  than  would  readily  be 
imagined,  and  I  trace  it  so  far  back  as  the 
fall  of  man,  the  first  decency  shutter  having 
been  raised  by  great  grand-mama  Kve,  and 
this  circumstance  explains  the  veneration  of 
*  our  grand- mama,"  of  the  Herald,  for  the 
decency-shutter.  It  is  related  in  the  Jew- 
book,  that  when  Adam's  woman  saw  her 
nakedness,  she  made  her  a  single  decency- 
shutter  of  fig  leaves,  and  prevailed  udou 
Adam  to  mouut  another.  J  he  following 
beautiful  Hues  describe  Eve  makiug  Adam 
acquainted  with  her  discovery  : — 

I  say,  my  dear, 
I've  news  you'll  be  surprised  to  hear : 
Since  you've  been  out  I've  had  a  beau, 
Drest  like  a  snake,  quite  comme  il  faut ; 
But  not  that  sort  that  looks  so  frightful ', 
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This,  tho'  a  make,  was  quit?  delightful} 
From  head  to  tail  rigg'd  out  .so  natty. 
And  then  so  complaisant  ami  c/tatty. 
But  as  to  that  'tis  no  great  mutter, 
I  shouldn't  prize  himfor  hit  patter; 
The  thing  is,  he  has  made  m-    wise, 
A    t  opened  both  my  gumm'd-vp  tyesi 
What  we're  been  told  is  all 
These  crabs  are  very  yuaU  to  eat  : 
From  eating  one,  I  plainly  see 
That  you  re  a  buzzard,  and  that  we 
Are  in  Uark  "  naked  majesty  f 
Without  a  rag  upon  our  crupper, 
And  that  you  must  say  is  improper.* 

Since  that  time  the  number  of  the  decency- 
shutters  have  increased  amazingly,  not  un- 
frequently  occupying  the  ladies  of  our  time 
half  a  day  to  put  them  up.  And  the  inde- 
cency of  the  parties  who  erected  the  naked 
statue  cf  Achilles,  at  Hyde  Park-corner,  was 
very  properly  rebuked  by  the  females,  who 
never  looked  at  it  excepting  through  their 
fingers,  until  a  decency -shutter,  similar  to 
the  one  worn  by  Adam,  had  been  put  before  it. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  the  baby-god ! 
Hear  it  ye  canting  old  ladies— the  Herald 
denies  the  existence  of  Christ,  for  if  she,  or 
her  correspondent,  is  shocked  at  Christ  being 
called  a  baby,  which  he  was,  if  he  ever 
existed,  it  must  be  because  they  disbelieve 
it  altogether — so  do  I,  and  I  welcome  them 
as  co- partners  in  the  spread  of  infidelity. 
I  am  heartily  sorry  that  the  Herald  has  such 
a  confoundedly  limited  circulation,  for  now, 
that  it  is  shocked  at  any  person  admitting 
the  existence  of  Christ,  no  doubt  we  may 
expect  a  large  increase  of  Atheists.  In  the 
meantime  we  leave  her,  with  the  promise  that 
ere  long  we  will  support  her  with  some  re- 
marks on  the  non-existence  of  the  babv-god. 

T.  P. 

[The  blasphemy  people  in  Holywell-street, 
no  dullards  it  seems  in  taking  a  hint,  have 
adopted  the  soul-saving  expedient  of  putting 
up  a  single  shutter  in  the  middle  of  the  win- 
dow, with  the  Herdld's  letter  posted  thereon, 
and  a  large  notice  purporting,  that  the  shutter 
is  "The  Herald's  Decency-Shutter."] 

ABUSE  AND  RIDICULE. 
When  superstition  has  been  hard  pressed  by  com- 
mon-sense, and  has  been  in  danger  of  losing  its  em- 
pire over  reason,  it  has  ever  turned  round,  and  de- 
preeatingly  exclaimed  against  the  bigotry,  tyranny, 
and  persecution  of  its  opponents.  It  has  beeu  wit- 
tily remarked  by  some  one,  that  the  enemies  to  tole- 
ration called  that  persecution  which  forbid  their 
persecuting  those  of  a  different  creed  to  themselves. 
Lord  Demnan,  upon  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hetherington, 
declared  that  fair  argument  was  allowed  on  contro- 
versial topics,  but  not  abuse  and  ridicule.  The  fact 
is  that  they  are  well  aware  of  the  efficacy  of  abuse 
and  ridicule  ;  they  use  it  in  their  pulpits  when  they 
hold  up  to  scorn  and  abhorrence  the  Atheist— itself 
a  word  conveying  the  worst  impression  to  a  vulgar 
audience.  They  are  aware  that  abuse  and  ridicule 
is  used  with  the  greatest  effect  upon  political  and 
all  other  subjects,  and  therefore  they  are  determined 
to  limit  the  freedom  of  the  press  when  it  affects  their 
religious  interests.     They  are  aware  that  abuse  and 

•  "  Paradise  Lost,  or  the  Great  Dragon  Cast  Out.'* 
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ridicule  founded  their  religion,  that  it  has  destroyed 
and  raised  up.  and  they  employ  all  their  efforts  to 
avert  the  application  of  those  powerful  weapons  to 
the  demolition  of  their  superstition.  Jesus  Christ 
has  shown  them  what  caa  be  done  by  abuse  ;  there- 
fore it  belongs  to  their  sacred  armoury,  only  to  be 
employed  on  religious  occasions,  and  only  to  be 
sanctioned  by  success.  Scurrility  and  abuse  were 
the  distinguish!. ig  characteristics  ofChrist's  mission, 
compared  with  the  calm  disquisitions  of  moral  phi- 
losophy among  the  heathens.  Thus  is  proved  the 
divine  origin  of  the  former,  its  essential  difference 
from  paganism  ;  and  we  are  enabled  to  trace  true 
inspiration  in  the  followers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
gifts  of  the  h'^ly  spirit,  by  the  employment  of  every 
kind  of  scurrility  and  abuse. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  rich  vocabulary  which  graces 
the  pages  of  the  four  gospils  and  gather  the  pearls 
which  fell  from  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  and  which,  in 
their  application  by  his  disciples,  have  not  been 
thrown  to  the  swine.  It  was  not  from  want  of  will 
that  he  would  have  made  his  adversaries  grovel  on 
their  bellies,  like  Satan,  who  seduced  our  parents,  or 
■walk  on  all  fours,  like  the  change  that  came  over 
Nebuchadnezzar.  The  most  favourite  appellation 
he  gives  to  his  enemies  are — serpents,  vipers,  foxes^ 
wolves.  After  this  animal  classification  he  proceeds 
to  the  moral,  and  calls  them  fools,  though  he  had 
himself  forbidden  the  term,  and  denounced  against 
such  abuse  the  punishment  of  hell-lire.  It  is  sup- 
posed, because  they  had  called  him  an  empty  fellow 
and  a  fool,  as  we  should  speak  of  any  fanatic  We 
met  creating  a  disturbance  in  the  streets  of  London, 
hut  which  excited  to  a  terrible  degree  the  gall  of  the 
meek  and  lowly  Jesus.  Hypocrites  ;  in  more  figura- 
tive speech,  whited  sepulchres,  children  of  kell,  are 
among  other  names  ;  and  the  epithets  he  Uses  are 
the  following: — eoil,  adulterous,  perverse,  faithless, 
hearts  gross,  hearing  dull,  eyes  closed,  blind,  raven- 
ous, ravening,  <fcc.  He  pronounces  them  damned, 
the  damnation  of  hell  upon  them,  allbloodupon  theih, 
hell  and  its  tortures.  Sometimes  he  begins  every 
Sentence — woe  unto  you,  which  means  a  curse  upon 
you;  and  half  of  his  sermon  on  the  mount  is  com- 
posed of  curses.  By  readers  of  the  Jew-book  it  has 
scarcely  been  noticed  with  sufficient  attention  that 
some  of  those  ebullitions  of  abuse  have  taken  place 
When  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  was  the  invited 
guest  of  some  hospitable  entertainer.  The  habit  of 
reading  the  bible  does  not  imply  great  knowledge  of 
its  words  and  facts,  and  probably  the  above  has 
escaped  observation;  yet  you  vvould find  good  Chris- 
tians not  slow  to  resent  in  unmeasured  terms  any 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  religion  ex- 
pressed by  a  host  who  had  given  tham  a  champagne 
repast;  while  I  dare  say  SOUTHWELL,  if  he  were 
Invited,  and  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  would  not  indulge  in  abuse  of  the  Tories, 
bishops,  and  priests  during  the  whole  of  dinner,  nor 
resent  the  shock  put  upon  his  feelings  by  a  grace 
said  before  and  after  meat,  to  god  and  Jesus  Curist, 
nor  the  occasional  religious  belief  in  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  Christian  which  sounds  like  blasphemy  to 
the  ears  of  an  Intidel.  Nor  did  fellow  guests  sitting 
at  table  escape  the  treatment  of  the  host,  as  a  law- 
yer, who  ventured  to  make  an  objection  to  the  whole- 
sale vituperation  of  the  divine  guest,  drew  upon 
himself  and  profession  the  whole  weight  of  these 
scurrilous  and  defamatory  libels.  Equally  curious 
and  instructive  to  all  good  Christians  is  the  way  the 
meek  and  lowly  Jesus  found  a  peg  to  hang  abuse 
upon.  A  thing  undone  or  the  same  thing  done  was 
sure  to  be  found  fault  with,  and  to  afford  a  theme 
for  invective.  The  first  party,  in  Luke  chap,  viii., 
the  host  did  not  give  him  to  wash  and  kiss  his  toes 
like  the  popes,  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus  let  him 
know,  therefore,  that  he  preferred  to  him  a  woman 
of  the  town^  who  being  steeped  in  degradation  was 
fit  for  anything.  The  next  party  water  was  at  his 
service,  and  because  the  Pharisees  marvelled  that 
he  had  at  first  washed  before  dinner,  the  abuse  of 
them  fills  several  pages,  and  more  than  a  chapter 
of  this  gospel.  Ridicule  was  not  much  used  by 
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Jesus,  a9  he  was  deficient  in  the  wit  and  humour 
necessary  to  the  handling  of  this  much  more  deli- 
cate weapon,  attended  with  more  humane  results, 
and  did  not  suit  the  divine  purpose,  which  was 
better  served  by  the  habitual  employment  of  brutal 
abuse.  Painting  the  manners  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  and  contrasting  them  with  a  better 
standard,  was  holding  up"  the  authorities  of  the 
country  to  contempt  and  ridicule,  and  consequent 
detestation  of  the  people.  It  has  been  said  of  those 
who  use  strong  language,  that  blows  would  follow 
words,  were  they  able  to  use  the  former,  they  are 
the  expression  of  impotent  passion  and  revenge, 
so  waxed  hot  Jesus  at  the  latter  ead  of  his  history, 
when  jje  foiind  that  they  were  not  going  to  make  a 
great  man  of  him.  In  his  lifetime,  therefore,  wj 
meet  with  no  violence  as  the  necessary  accompani- 
ment of  his  language  except  in  the  ejection  ot  the 
dealers  out  of  the  temple,  when,  suiting  the  action 
to  the  word;  he  punished  those  he  styled  thieves 
with  the  rope's  ends,  and  in  the  cutting  off  the  ofli- 
ct  r*s  ear  by  Peter,  instigated  by  his  master,  whose 
heart,  however,  soon  failed  in  'this  appeal  to  arms. 
The  Christian  religion  however,  established  by 
abuse,  it  was  quickly  seen  how  the  action  would  be 
suited  to  the  word,  when  the  latter  could  be  explain- 
ed by  power,  and  the  denunciations  of  the  meek  and 
lowly  have  been  fully  put  into  execution  by  all  his 
followers  since  Christianity  has  re  gned  Upon  the 
earth.  Roman  Catholicism  in  the  ascendancy,  Lu- 
ther established  protestantism  by  the  most  success- 
ful application  of  his  master's  example  of  the  exer- 
cise of  abuse  and  scurrilous  language ;  since  the 
meek  and  lowly  Jesus  there  was  not  such  a  master 
in  the  art,  and  he  deserved  to  be  the  second  founder 
of  Christianity.  The  workings  of  the  holy  spirit-, 
attested  that  true  inspiration  and  gift  from  heaverij 
which  was  as  wonderfully  shown  forth  in  Knox,  the 
apostle  of  Scotland,  who  aimed  in  his  abuse,  not  so 
much  at  Herods,  scribes,  pharisees,  lawyers,  popes, 
monks  and  friars,  as  at  a  poor,  unfortunate,  and 
beautiful  woman,  his  queen,  not  so  bad  a  ruler,  as 
times  went,  and  always  gracious  to  him.  He  cared 
not  for  her  tears,  and  god  rewarded  him,  as  he  re* 
warded  Christ  with  the"  destruction  of  Jerusalem— 
the  abuse  of  Knox  ended  in  the  decapitation  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scot's  by  another  woman  arid  a  queen. 

Hume's  remarks  on  the  reformation  are  very  much 
to  the  point  on  the  subject  of  abuse  and  ridicule.  In 
chapter  29  of  his  History  of  England  he  says  of  the 
people : — 

"  Argument  and  reasoning  could  not  give  convic- 
tion. But  in  order  to  bestow  on  this  topic  (the  ques- 
tion of  the  reformation)  the  greater  iuiluence  Luther 
and  his  followers,  not  satisfied  with  opposing  the 
pretended  divinity  of  the  Romish  church,  and  display* 
ing  the  temporal  inconveniences  of  that  establish- 
ment, carried  matters  much  farther,  and  treated  the 
religion  of  their  ancestors  as  abominable,  detestable, 
damnable.  They  denominated  the  pope  antichrist; 
called  his  communion  the  scarlet  whore,  and  gave 
to  Rome  the  appellation  of  B&bjdon ;  expressions 
which,  however  applied*  were  to  be  found  m  scrip- 
ture,  and  which  were  better  calculated  to  operate  on 
the  multitude  than  the  most  solid  arguments." 

Luther  therefore,  it  see-ms,  introduced  all  the 
abuse  which  has  been  ever  since  the  coin  of  all  Pro- 
testants, and  still  flourishes  in  Exeter  Hall.  The 
abuse  which  was  uttered  by  Christ  was  a  prelude  to 
the  early  barbarities  of  Christianity,  and  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  civil  and  religious  wars  which  succeeded 
the  reformation.  "  Luther  (says  Hume,  chapter  31) 
treated  in  a  very  indecent  manner  his  royal  antago- 
nist ;  though  he  afterwards  made  the  most  humble 
submission  to  Henry,  and  apologised  for  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  former  expressions."  In  a  case  of 
abuse,  where  the  tyrant  Henry  the  eighth  was  per- 
sonally concerned,  how  much  more  liberally  and 
fairly  he  behaved  than  our  law  and  the  doctrine  of 
our  judges,  who  would  monopolise  abuse  to  them- 
selves and  deny  its  employment  to  others.  Says 
Hume  in  the  above  chapter,  "  Peyto,  the  friar, 
preaching  before  the  king,  had  the  assurance  to  teli 
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h  m  that  'many  lying  prophets  had  deceived  him- 
but  he  as  a  true  Micaiah,  warned  him  that  (he  d.^ 
would  lick  his  blood  as  they  had  done  AhibaV  The 
king  took  no  notice  of  the  insult,  but  allowed  the 
poacher  to  depart  m  peace.  Next  Sur.da*  He  e.n 
ployed  Dr.  Corren  to  preach  before  him,  who  jms- 
Bed  toe  king's  proceedings,  and  gave  Peyto  the  an- 
pellationot  a  rebel, a  slanderer,  a  doffi  and  a  traitor*' 
Except  ordering  him  and  another  who  interrupted 
tae  preacher  in  the  royal  chapel  to  be  rebuked  by 
the  council,  Henry  showed  no  other  mark  of  resent 
ment.  "  The  better  (says  Hume,  chapter  31 )  to  re- 
concile the  people  to  this  great  innovation  (the  sup- 
pression ot  the  monasteries)  care  was  taken  to  defame 
those  whom  the  court  had  determined  to  ruin  " 
Was  not  this  abuse  ?.  "  The  relics  also,  and  the  su- 
perstitions which  had  so  Ions?  been  the  object  of  the 
peopie  s  veneration,  were  exposed  to  their  fidieuh  " 
Here  we  have  Christ  copied,  who  defamed  the  pha- 
risees,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  and  held  up  their  prac- 
tises to  ridicule.  \y    g 


SUPPORT    THE    VICTIMS    OF 

BLASPHEMY. 
THE  MARTYRS    TO  f  RUTFL 

I,  Castle  Green,  Bristol, 
Sept.  15th,  1842. 
SiR.— I  would  not  write  on  this  subject,  did 
I  not  feel  acutely  what  I  am  about  to  say:  — 
Neither  Southwell,  Hoht oake,  nor  Ao'ams 
has  been  sufficiently  supported.  I  learnt,  with 
pain,  in  Cheltenham,  tbstt  in  the  third  week 
of  their  imprisonment,  Holyoake  and  Adams 
in  the  gaol,  and  their  wives  and  children  out, 
were  pennyless.  In  Coming  to  Bristol, 
I  find  the  support  of  Southwell  resting  on 
one  humane  individual,  trusting  to  his  Lon- 
don friends  for  remuneration. 

I  have  no  money  wherewith  to  help,  for  I 
am  too  near  like  them  in  that  condition  ;  but 
I  have  a  pen,  and  with  it  I  make  my  appeal 
to  my  old  and  near  friends  throughout  En- 
gland and  Scotland,  to  send  their  subscrip- 
tions" by  post-office  order,  addressed  to  me  at 
Castle  Green,  Bristol,  until  further  notice. 

1  purpose  to  give  two- thirds  to  Holyoake, 
who  has  a  wife  and  two  children,  and  one 
third  to  Southwell,  who  has  no  dependents 
if  that  kind.  All  particulars  to  be  printed 
■  the  Oracle. 

If  any  equivalent  comes  in,  I  wish5  to  re- 
lieve Adams  from  some  debts  which  his  pro- 
tecution  has  caused  him :  the  discretion  or 
ndgment  to  be  mine. 

Faithful  to  the  cause  of  free  discussion,  I 
m  your  humble  servant, 

Richard  Carlile. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 

"  O  thou,  wha  in  theheav'ns  dost  well, 
Wha,  as  it  pleases  best  thyseP, 
Sends  ane  to  heav'n  and  ten  to  hell, 

A'  for  thy  glory, 
And  no  for  ony  guid  or  ill" 

They've  done  afore  thee." 

ES,  Bums  had,  in  his  day,  a  correct  idea 
f  the  disposition  of  the  Christian's  deity, 
fhat  would  he  have  said  had  he  lived  now, 
ad  seen  one  of  the  best  of  Ms  species  drag 


*red  to  a  dunreon  "  a'  for  the  glorv  of  god  >" 
Kven  id  the  nineteenth  centnrv.  we  find  the 
bloodstained  car  of  a  revengeful  god  crush- 

xng  the  noble  advocates  of  man's  equality 
beneath  Its  gory  wheels.  Again  are  the 
f  antic  priests  waving  the  red  banner  of 
Uinst,  which  has  filled  the  world  with  widows 
and  orphans,  and  deluged  the  earth  with 
blood!  Fes,  backed  with  their  hireling 
press,  they  are  calling  on  their  faithful  slaves 
to  uusheath  their  swords  and  plunge  them  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Infidels,  as  was  done  of  old 
in  the  Crusades. 

Some  of  the  orthodox  journals  unblush- 
mgly  declare,  that  it  is  pleasing  to  see  the 
sp.nt  displayed  by  the  public  authorities  in 
incarcerating  men,  women,  and  children 
who  dare  to  say  or  sell  anything  disrespect! 
ful  or  irreverent  of  his  godship  !  Ave,  or  of 
his  inimitable  production  called  bible.' 

Is  the  bible  an  odious  production?     This 
question  can  be  best  answered    bv   ascertain- 
ing what  moral  influence  it  has  exercised,  and 
now  exercises  upon  its  expounders  and  readers. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  works  or  dis- 
courses upon  facts  or  probabilities  are  moral 
in  their  tendency,    and    highly    profitable  to 
all,  but  that  works  or  discourses  of  an  oppo- 
site character  are  vice  versa.     In  no  part  of 
the  Old  bible  is  there  a   moral   law  or  senti- 
ment which  the  nature  of  man  and   his   reci- 
procal relations  with   his  fellows  would  not 
dictate,  without  special  revelation  from  deity. 
Its  unphilosophical  description  of  the  earth's 
creation,   its    accounts  of  the  chosen  people 
fuddling,  whoring,  robbing,  cheating,  lying/ 
and    commission    of  iucest — its  cities   and" 
towns,   like  Sodom   and    Gomorrah,    whose 
example  was  followed  by  the  pious  Bishop  of 
Clogher— its  minute  details  of  most  detest- 
able cruelties  and  horrid  murders,  all  presided 
over  by  an  immortal  monster  ! — must  neces- 
sarily drive  the  finest  sensations  out  of  the 
human  heart,  and  make  it  the  receptacle  for 
everything   corrupt,  vitiated,  and  depraved; 
This  is  qo  mere  assertion,   for  a  reference  to 
our  Christian  and  Jewish  churches  proves  the 
fact;  and  it  is  not  to-be  wondered  at  eitherv 
for  whatever  is  worshipped,   is  endeavoured 
to  be  imitated.     1  say  endeavoured,  for  the 
human  being  has  not,  cannot  exist,  posses- 
sed of  the  power  and   atrocious   ferocity   of 
the  deity  described  in  the  Jew- book. 

Come  we  now  to  glance  at  the  Christian 
theology,  or  new-testament  doctrine,  which 
its  admirers  have  not  failed  to  putt"  off  to  the 
best  advantage.  Here  too,  their  god  who 
professes  to  white- wash  others,  has  not  white- 
washed himself,  but  comes  in  his  blood- 
stained garments  to  be  clothed  with  other 
specimens  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  in  the 
death  and  suffering  of  his  own  son  !  What 
a  moral  lesson  is  here  inculcated  — a  deity 
and  father  sitting,  if  they  have  chairs  in 
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heaven,  with  the  greatest  nonchalance  looking 
out  of  heaven's  windows  at  his  son  nailed  on 
the  cross,  "  like  a  dead  rat  on  a  barn  door." 
as  a  wag  the  other  day  observed.  We  have 
"three  gods  in  one,"  all  almighties,  all  infi 
nites,  which  puts  to  flight  every  rule  of  ari:h- 
metic,  and  laughs  at  proportional  mathema- 
tics!  Is  there  many  true  believers  in  this 
think  you?  If  there  is,  they  must  have  a 
strange  notion  of  the  word  infinite.  It  is 
impossible  for  two  infinites  to  exist,  much 
less  three;  therefore  Messrs.  Holy  Ghost  and 
Son  must  go  naked,  if  no  other  clothing  can 
be  obtained  for  them.  In  truth,  it  is  good 
for  the  human  race  that  their  every  day 
experience  proves  their  practical  disbelief  of 
this  dogma  of  Christianity.  It  has,  however, 
been  destructive  of  man's  moral  nature,  nor 
could  we  believe  that  superstition  could  so 
degrade  the  human  mind,  did  not  the  fact 
stare  us  in  the  face. 

Where  we  to  believe  what  Christians  say, 
there  could  have  been  no  morality  before 
their  sect  sprung  into  existence  ;  that  all  was 
dark,  dismal,  and  gloomy  before  Christ's  ap- 
pearance. But  are  not  the  precepts  of 
Socrates, Confu  Jus,  and  the  Gymnosophistsof 
India  equal,  aye.  and  superior  to  those  of  the 
messiah  ?  And  amongst  them,  too,  we  find 
numberless  cases  of  humanity,  justice,  tem- 
perance, meekness,  and  patience,  proving 
that  virtue  flourished  antecedent  to  Christ. 
Christ  said  that  "men  should  love  one  ano- 
ther; "  Pythagoras,  long  before  the  time  of 
Christ  had  said,  "  let  men  revenge  themselves 
upon  their  enemies  by  converting  them  into 
friends.''  And  Socrates  said  "  that  it  was 
not  lawful  for  a  man,  who  had  received  an 
injury,  to  revenge  by  doing  another."  To 
love  one's  enemies  is  impossible,  we  may  re- 
frain from  doing  them  an  injury,  but  we  can 
only  love  that  which  excites  in  us  pleasur- 
able feelings,  and  this  an  enemy  is  not  likely 
to  do,  therefore  we  find  it  to  our  interest  to 
"make  friends  of  them." 

Faith,  it  is  said,  is  the  pedestal  on  which 
Stands  the  Christian  religion,  against  which 
the  gates  of  Hell  will  never  prevail.  What 
is  faith  ?  Religious  faith  consists  in  believing, 
trying,  or  saying  you  believe  that  which  ap- 
pears absurd,  unlikely,  and  undemonstrable, 
therefore  it  exacts  the  total  renunciation  of 
reason,  a  stupid  assent  to  things  improbable, 
and  a  blind  reverence  for  everything  holy, 
which  reduces  man  to  a  level  with  the  beasts, 
and  must  be  injurious  to  him.  It  is  only 
beneficial  to  the  priests  who  fatten  upon  the 
credulity  and  degradation  of  mankind. 

Charity  is  another  stone  of  the  fabric, 
Christian  charity  consists  in  "  loving  god  and 
our  neighbours,''  but  this>  with  Christians, 
must  be  mere  pretence,  because  we  cannot 
love  a  being  whom  we  fear,  and  we  must  fear 
a  being  who  would  embrue  his  hands  in  the 
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blood  of  an  innocent  son,  or  who  can  con- 
demn to  all  eternity  nine-tenths  of  the  human 
race.      Fi»af  is  totally  opposite  to  love. 

But  "loving  our  neighbours,"  yes,  that  is 
very  good,  but  impracticable  to  a  Christian, 
for  we  are  commanded  to  love  a  jealous 
god,  who  like  a  jealous  woman,  wants  it 
all  to  himself;  besides,  it  would  be  degrading 
to  offer  a  heart  to  deity  shared  by  another. 
How  can  a  Christian  love  an  Infidel  who 
worships  not  his  god?  And  who.  likewise, 
turns  both  him  and  his  god  int^  ridicule,  'tis 
impossible.  Beings  who  are  by  their  religion 
taught  to  hate  themselves,  cau  never  love 
any  one  else.  We  do  not  find  the  Ranters 
or  the  Methodists  who  say  they  love  god 
"  very  much,''  care  a  great  deal  about  their 
neighbours,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  prover- 
bial lor  being  screws,  beings  who  will  have 
their  pound  of  flesh.  '  I'is  true  they  are 
zealous,  but  it  is  the  zealousness  of  rabid 
intolerance,  which  makes  them  starve  them- 
selves and  their  dependants  at  home,  to  send 
out  muskets  and  missionaries  abroad. 

In  a  word  Mr.  E.,  the  Christian  religion 
seems  invented  to  destroy  nature,  and  the 
reason  of  man,  it  converts  virtue  into  positive 
vice,  it  has  interposed  between  the  union  of 
the  sexes;  it  has  invented  artificial  barriers 
to  their  happiness,  it  has  converted  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  into  a  pantomimic  farce, 
commencing  with  debauchery,  and  ending 
with  death.  Those  nations  who  profess 
Christianity  are  more  immoral  than  any 
heathen  nations  yet  discovered,  and  where 
it  is  said  that  religion  most  flourishes,  there 
you  find  the  people  more  ignorant  of  their 
duties,  of  their  obligations.  There  you  find 
that  robbery,  assassination,  debauchery,  and 
persecution  reign  triumphant.  Witness  Spain, 
Rome,  Italy,  Portugal,  or    Ireland.  he 

fact  is,  they  are  too  religious  to  be  moral. 
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WHAT  IS  GOD? 
Atheists,  Sceptics,  and  so-called  Infidels 
triumphantly  ask,  with  Zophar  the  Naama- 
thite,    "  Canst  thou   by  searching  find  out 
god  ?  " 

And  hitherto  it.  has  been  conceded  that 
"no  man  hath  seen  him  and  lived." 

Indeed,  Moses  and  Richard  Carlile  are 
the  only  two  individuals  who  profess  to  an- 
swer the  question  in  the  affirmative.  Both 
having  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  ;  the 
former  by  a  view,  posleriorium  ;  the  latter  by 
an  argument,  a  posteriori.  The  first  was  a 
conviction  founded  on  the  best  evidence — that 
of  the  senses.  While  the  second  was  a  mere  as- 
sertion, without  proof,  "  that  god  was  as  much 
the  subject  of  science  as  any  other  thing." 

This  may  be  true,  but  I  ask,  What  are  the 
dimensions  of  this  thing,  its  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness  ?  What  are  its  density,  hue, 
form,  with  its  locality  and  peculiar  properties, 
and  how  can  it  be  rendered  subservient  to  the 
wants  of  man  ?  These,  and  a  thousand  more 
questions  all  equally  pertinent,  demand  a 
speedy  answer. 

What  is  the  reply  ?  All  theologians  de- 
clare that  "its  ways  are  past  finding  out." 
Philosophers  confess  that  with  all  their  search- 
ing inquiries  they  have  found  no  particle  of 
deity,  nor  do  they  know  how  to  transform 
bread  and  wine  into  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
our  lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  geometricians 
have  not  yet  demonstrated  a  "  line  of  faith," 
or  learnt  to  square  the  fallacy  of  reasoning  in 
a  circle,  so  necessary  to  prove  the  existence 
of  a  god. 

After  all  this  who  would  not  say  with  Mr. 
Holyoake,  "  I  do  not  believe  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  god,"  and  what  Christian  should 
forget  that 

Silence  is  the  least  injurious  praise. 
Mr.   Carlile  further   informs   us  that   the 
thing  god  is  threefold,  father,  son,  and  holy 
ghost,  and  of  the  ever-blessed  trinity  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  is  given  : — 

"  The  father-god  is-  what  man  knows  of 
the  physical  or  natural  world. 

u  The  son-god  is  what  man  knows  of  the 
spiritual  or  mental  world. 

"  The  holy-ghost  god  is  the  educated  state 
of  man  in  wisdom,  virtue,  and  love." 
33f 


Three  very  nice  distinctions  without  a  par- 
ticle of  difference.  What  can  man  know  of 
the  "  mental  or  spiritual  world,5'  but  as  a  part 
of  the  "  natural  world  ?  "  And  what  is  the 
difference  between  "  the  educated  state  of  man 
in  wisdom,  virtue,  and  love,"  and  "  what  man 
knows  of  the  natural  or  physical  world  ?  " 

In  the  words  of  the  Athanasian  creed,  we 
may  say  "  such  as  the  father  is,  such  is  the 
son,  and  such  is  the  holy  ghost.''  Definitions 
of  god  three  in  number  but  one  in  meaning. 

But  if  we  must  have  a  plurality  of  gods, 
why  stop  at  the  number  three,  since  we  have 
only  to  multiply  the  effects  of  education  to 
have  gods  innumerable.  Thus  we  should 
have  gods  of  finely  formed  limbs. noble  minds, 
and  artistic  conceptions — gods  of  clean  wide 
streets,  noble  mansions,  and  commodious 
workshops  —  gods  of  baths,  tennis  courts, 
pleasure  grounds — gods  more  numerous  than 
the  stars  of  heaven,  and  only  to  be  calculated 
when  the  effects  of  education  maybe  summed 
up  and  registered.  In  fine  we  may  call  them 
mother-god,  sister- god,  brother-god,  cousin- 
god,  niece-god,  grand-daughter-god,  &c. 
through  all  the  variations  of  great,  grand,  and 
great:grand  children  gods,  till  the  grand  be- 
comes perfectly  ridiculous,  and  "numbers 
drowns  the  thought." 

This  dearth  of  names  would  not  be  the  least 
inconvenience  the  gods  would  have  to  put  up 
with.  I  am  afraid  we  could  hardly  find  them 
standing  room.  On  the  lowest  calculation 
each  man  would  have  in  him  three  gods. 
Hence  the  world  would  be  overrun  with  some 
two  thousand  four  hundred  millions,  and  this 
nation  alone  would  possess  eighty -one  millions, 
a  visitation  of  gods  ft\<m  which  we  fervently 
hope  this  nation  may  ever  be  free.  Three 
gods  are  more  than  we  can  support,  and  more 
than  we  ought  to  have— surely  no  man  would 
wish  to  have  eighty-one  millions. 

Worse  than  the  plagues  of  locusts  in  Egypt, 
their  presence  would  be  u  very  grievous," 
covering  the  face  of  the  earth  so  that  the 
land  would  be  darkened,  "and  eating  ever j 
herb  of  the  land." 

Yet  we  may  lay  the  flattering  unction  to 
our  souls  that  "  these  goda  are  mcaruateabl© 
in  man  by  education  in  all  science.''  How- 
science,  Which  says  not  a  word  of  even  one 
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god  can  inoculate  every  individual  with  three, 
and  the  nation  with  some  eighty-one  millions, 
is  to  me  the  greatest  "  mystery  of  mysteries," 
and  completely  upsets  the  estahlished  notion, 
that  "from  nothing  nothing  comes.''  But  I 
presume  as  with  god  so  with  god- makers, 
"  all  things  are  possible." 

Mr.Carlile  commenced  wiilr  a  very  sensible 
observation,  which  it  would  have  been  well 
had  he  adhered  to,  namely,  "  that  if  god  is 
not  comprehensible  it  would  be  nonsense  to 
taik  about  it."  With  this  I  heartily  concur, 
and  hence  easily  account  for  the  nonsense 
which  great  men  sometimes  talk  on  behalf  of 
religion.  Thus  Newton,  the  prince  of  phi- 
losophers in  his  "  Principia,"  sank  into  eon- 
tempt  in  his  "  Apocalypse,"  and  the  six 
years'  imprisonment  of  Richard  Carlile  in 
Dorchester  will  be  remembered  and  admired 
when  his  answer  to  the  question,  Whatisgod? 
has  been  long  forgotten 


Cheltenham. 


Jos.  B.  Lear, 


IS  THERE  NO  GOD  ? 

"  I  am  a  believer  in  the  being  of  one  god,  powerful, 
wise,  and  good."— Preface  ton"  Dissertation  on 
the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,"  by  T.  S. 
Mackintosh. 

"  ^VVe  (T.  S.  Mackintosh)  have  found  that  it  may  be 
shown  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  almost,  or  qnite 
equal,  to  mathematical  demonstration,  that  the 
universe  is  actuated,  controlled,  and  guided  in  its 
harmonious  movements,  by  omnipresent ,  omnipo- 
tent poicer."  

"  God  is  an  idea  DWELLING  in  the  mind  of  man  "— 
T.  S.  MACKINTOSH,  in  No.  35  of  the  Oracle. 

"  Whatistheanoralideaofgod?  It  is,  as  I  conceive, 
a  compound  idea,  made  up  of  all  ths  moral  perfec- 
tions, as  wisdom,  goodness,  justice,  or  whatever 
other  virtue  may  be  conceived  to  confer  worth  up- 
on and  give  dignity  to  the  human  character. 
These  are  attributed  to  god— are  called  god's  moral 
attributes,  and  taken  collectively  constitute  the 
moral  idea  which  we  form  in  our  minds  concerning 
god.  The  moral  attributes  of  god,  like  truth,  ho°- 
nour,  &C.  are  mere  abstractions."— By  the  same 
in  No.  38  of  the  Oracle. 

"With  me  god  is  a  principle,  not  a  thing,  or  still 
plainer,  god  is  a  moral  principle,  not  a  physical 
thing— like  virtue,   which  is  not  a  thing  but  a 

principle The  idea  of  god  is  altogether  a  moral 

and  not  a  physical  idea."— By  the  same,  in  No.  40 
of  the  Oracle. 

The  above  quotations  are  some  few  opinions 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Mackintosh  in  support  of 
the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  god,  in  op- 
position to  the  negative  opinion  of  the  Atheist, 
namely  its  non-exi<tence— both  parties  being 
understood  to  take  their  stand  upon  the  prob- 
ability or  rmw-probabili ty  of  such  an  existence, 
and  not  upon  the  proof  or  flfo-proof  of  such  a 
being. 

Mr.  Mackintosh  some  time  since  published 
a  work,  intitled  "  A  Dissertation  upon  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  God."  In  this 
work  he  declares  himself  to  be  "a  believer  in 
the  being  of  one  god,powerful,wise,and  good," 
and  that  this  god  was  an  "  omnipotent,  omni- 
present power,"  who  "  actuated  and  go- 
verned "an  "  eternal  and  infinite  universe  " 
"  in  all  its  motions  great  and  little." 
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Three  reviews  of  this  work  appeared  in  the 
Oracle,  but  Mr.  M.  objecting  to  the  spirit  in 
which  the  reviews  were  written  declined 
answering  them,  or  holding  any  discussion 
with  the  writers  upon  the  subject.  Subsequent- 
ly, Mr.  Mackintosh  having  reconsidered  his 
determination,  declared  his  willingness  to  dis- 
cuss the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  **  go- 
verning principle,  power,  or  being,''  who 
directed  the  universe.  This  article  appeared 
in  No.  35.  He  then  stated  that  his  concep- 
tion of  a  god  was  that  of  "  an  idea  dwelling 
in  the  mind  of  man.''  Tn  No.  36  I  endea- 
voured to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  conception, 
that  an  idea  of  a  finite  being  could  control  and 
direct  the  operations  of  an  infinite  universe. 
To  the  objections  contained  in  this  latter  ar- 
ticle Mr.  M.  has  never  replied,  and  whether 
right  or.  wrong  they  still  remain  unanswered. 

In  No.  38  there  appeared  another  article 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Mackintosh,  in  which  he 
elaborated  his  latest  idea  of  a  god,  agreeing 
with  his  previous  declaration  in  No.  35.  In 
that  number  (38)  he  classes  his  idea  of  a  god 
with  the  ideas  entertained  by  men  of  truth, 
justice,  and  honour,  all  of  which  it  is  well- 
known  are  derived  from  man's  observation  of 
the  result  of  human  actions,  which  actions 
are  declared  to  be  right  or  wrong,  bene- 
ficial or  injurious,  as  far  as  they  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  or  misery  of  mankind. 
They  are  thence  called  true  or  false,  just  or 
unjust,  honourable  or  dishonourable — as  the 
case  may  be.  These  ideas  are  consequently 
confined  to  the  interests  or  economy  of  hu- 
manity, or  the  mutual  relation  of  man  to  man, 
having  no  influence  whatever  upon  the  modes 
of  nature's  operations,  which  are  invariably 
the  same,  whether  men  are  virtuous  or  vicious. 
If  the  "  governing  principle,  power,  or  being," 
which  directs  and  controlls  the  universe  be  an 
idea  only,  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  the 
eternal  existence  of  man  and  of  the  idea  in 
his  mind  before  we  can  imagine  the  existence 
of  our  system  and  the  motions  of  its  bodies  — 
for  unless  the  motion  be  sustained  by  some 
power  it  would  cease,  and  chaos  would  come 
again,  according  to  Mr.  Mackintosh.  Then, 
if  the  motion  of  the  planets  require  to  be  sus- 
tained it  must  have  been  originated,  lor  if 
self-originated  it  can  be  self-sustained. 

If  man  murders  man  the  earth  is  not  con- 
vulsed in  consequence.  Nay,  if  every  mem- 
ber of  the  human  family  was  to  be  deprived 
of  life,  nature  would  go  on  just  as  now,  and 
just  as  it  did  before  he  came  into  existence. 
The  earth  is  not  injured  nor  any  of  the  ani- 
mals upon  it  by  man's  death,  excepting  man 
himself  in  some  cases,  on  the  contrary,  the 
decomposition  which  follows  death  is  produc- 
tive of  life  to  numberless  other  animals, whose 
happiness  is  conserved  by  man's  destruction, 
for  if  life  be  happiness  then  are  they  happy 
in  the  possession  of  it  and  in  the  means  for 
1  sustaining  it.     The  same  effects  follow  the- 
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death  and  decomposition  of  all  animals,  man's 
life  or  death  forming  no  exception  to  a  general 
rule.  On  the  other  hand,  if  men  love  one 
another,  and  labour  together  for  one  common 
object,  the  happiness  of  their  race,  if  they 
exert  themselves  to  increase  the  number  and 
degree  of  pleasurable  sensations,  and  are  as- 
siduous in  their  endeavours  to  preserve  and 
extend  their  lives,  still  have  their  actions 
purely  a  local  and  not  a  general  effect. 

Men  cannot  by  the  practice  of  virtue  pre- 
vent earthquakes,  simooms,  storms,  or  devas- 
tating hurricanes.  They  may  by  their  know- 
ledge take  measures  for  the  preservation  of 
themselves  from  the  consequences  of  such 
phenomena,  but  that  would  be  very  different 
to  controlling  or  preventing  such  occurrences. 
A  nation  of  virtuous,  just,  and  honourable 
men,  if  forewarned  of  an  earthquake  or  an 
hurricane,  could  not  preserve  their  country 
from  destruction  by  means  of  their  virtue  and 
practice  of  justice.  How  then  could  a  belief 
in  a  being  virtuous,  just,  and  good,  and  of 
omnipotent  power  to  boot  protect  them,  if 
their  own  practice  of  virtue,  justice,  and  good- 
ness would  not  do  it  ?  But  not  only  are  we 
to  imagine  them  capable  of  doing  this  trifle 
by  means  of  this  belief,  but  we  are  also  to 
imagine  them  possessed  of  the  power  of  per- 
forming the  inconceivable  task  of  governing 
the  universe  through  its  agency. 

Does  Mr.  Mackintosh  mean  to  affirm,  be- 
cause justice  was  worshipped  at  one  time, 
and  because  men  then  had  a  moral  idea  of 
justice,  which  was  their  god  —that  such  moral 
idea  governed  the  universe  then  differently  to 
what  it  is  governed  now  that  men  have  not 
this  idea?  Or,  that  if  justice  were  worship- 
ped throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  the  earth,  that  the  universe,  that  the  earth 
even  would  be  affected  generally  by  it?  What 
influence  can  an  abstract  idea  have  upon  the 
motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  or  upon  its 
own  axis?  Would  it  influence  the  elements 
—  producing  rain  in  time  of  drought,  and  fair 
weather  in  harvest  ?  Would  it  prevent  earth- 
quakes, shipwrecks,  plagues,  accidents,  dis- 
appointments, death  ?  Would  it,  in  fact,  in- 
fluence in  the  smallest  conceivable  iota  the 
usual  course  of  natural  phenomena  ?  If  it 
will  not  do  all  or  any  of  these,  what  does  he 
mean  by  calling  an  abstract  idea  a  god,  un- 
derstanding by  that  god  an  "  omnipotent, 
omnipresent  power,"  by  whom  "  the  universe 
is  actuated,  controlled,  and  guided  in  all  its 
harmonious  movements?"  (Par.  27,  "Diss.") 

It  would  extend  this  article  to  too  great  a 
length  were  I  to  give  the  numerous  passages 
I  have  marked,  on  reading  Mr.  Mackintosh's 
"Dissertation,"  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
show  the  reasonableness  of  a  belief  in  a  being 
"  powerful,  wise,  and  good,"  a  "  pure  mind  " 
god,  who  controlls  and  governs  the  universe, 
and  I  shall  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the 
work  itself, beginning  with  the  24th  paragraph 
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and  ending  with  the  43rd.  In  the  43rd  par., 
however,  Mr. M.  has  slipped  from  the  question 
of  the  probability  of  god  existence  into  that 
of  the  moral  influence  of  god  belief  !  Upon 
the  latter  ground  Mr.  Mackintosh  ought  to 
have  taken  his  stand  in  the  first  place,  it  ap- 
pearing to  me  clear  from  his  writings  in  the 
Oracle,  taken  in  connection  with  portions  of 
his  "  Dissertation,"  that  even  while  writing 
the  latter  work  he  had  not  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  the  existence  of  any  such  being  as 
that  for  which  he  contended,  namely,  a  god 
who  governed  the  universe. — excepting  in  the 
minds  of  the  superstitious  and  bigotted. 

Mr.  Mackintosh,  I  conceive,  has  proved 
himself  to  be  an  Atheist  !  but  one  who  con- 
siders god  belief  beneficial  or  injurious  to  man 
in  proportion  to  the  moral  attributes  with 
which  men  endow  their  gods.  But  what  has 
this  to  do  with  the  question  of  probable  ex- 
istence?— the  disbelief  in  which  constitutes  an 
Atheist,  and  the  belief  in  which  the  Theist. 

The  real  question  with  Mr.  Mackintosh  is 
one  of  expediency.  He  has  not  contended  for 
the  being  of  a  god, because  he  imagined  there 
was  one,  but  simply  because  he  fancied  so- 
ciety would  be  injured  by  the  general  rejection 
of  god  belief. 

Why  does  not  Mr.  M.  openly  declare  his 
real  feelings  and  convictions  ?  and  say,  "  I 
consider  god  belief  conducive  to  morality  in 
certain  conditions  of  society,  and  would  up- 
hold that  or  any  other  belief  producing  a 
moral  result,  though  convinced  of  its  fallacy. 
But  I  do  not  consider  god  belief  uncondition- 
ally necessary  to  morality.  Morality  can 
subsist  without  it.  I  do  not  myself  require 
the  fear  or  hope  of  a  god  to  induce  me  to  do 
right.  I  am  virtuous  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  happiness  to  be  derived  from  it,  and  the 
misery  that  follows  the  contrary  course.  To 
sum  up  all,  /  am  what  the  world  understands 
by  an  Atheist,  though  an  advocate  for  the 
continuance  of  god  belief  until  convinced  it 
can  be  dispensed  with  without  danger.'' 

Mr.  M.  would  readily  admit  that  some  men 
may  be  virtuous,  just,  and  good,  and  yet  be 
Atheists,  wanting  not  the  fear  of  a  god  to  in- 
duce them  to  do  good.  He  says  in  his  pre- 
face, "  If  the  actions  of  ail  men,  or  even  of 
the  majority  of  men,  were  the  result  of  reason- 
ing from  abstract  moral  principles,  the  belief 
in  a  wise  and  good  god  wc*ild  not  be  so  im- 
portant as  it  is  with  things  as  they  are  at 
present."  It  is  then,  with  Mr.  Mackintosh, 
a  question  of  what  m<jn  may  do  without  a  god 
— what  men  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  god  to, 
and  what  men  do  not  require  one.  Just  as 
some  children  require  whipping  and  coaxing 
to  induce  them  to  do  good,  whilst  others  are 
good  without. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  dispute  further 
about  the  existence  of  a  god,  but  confine  the 
question  to  the  moral  influence  of. belief. 


the  oracIe  of  reason. 


THE  NEW  ARGUMENT 

"A  POSTERIORI" 

FOR  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  GOD. 

ii. 

"  Is  there  evil  in  the  city,  and  the  lord  hath  not 
done  it?'"— Jew-Book. 


We  have  affirmed,  and  we  maintain  that  the 
writers  and  lecturers  on  the  part  of  god  are 
the  cause  of  atheism.    Perhaps  it  will  be  useful 
before   laying    down    one   of  our   series   of 
reasoning   (which,    be   it  remembered^  is  to 
amount  to  demonstration  of  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  g  »  ),  if  we  devote  a  little  time 
to  explode  the  blunders  of  the  blunderers, 
and  show  where  and  why  the  former  advo- 
cates of  deity  have  failed.     We  listened  a  few 
evenings  ago  to  a  popular  lecturer  on  animal 
mechanics,  an  interesting  subject,  and  calcu- 
lated, if  treated  properly,   to   be    rendered 
eminently  useful,  but  the  lecturer,  Christian- 
like, was  not  satisfied  with  explaining  to  his 
audience   the   existences  around    us  in  the 
natural  world,  it  was  not  enough  to   speak 
of   the    form   and  structure,  and    habits  of 
various  animals,  but  he  set  up  for  one  of 
god 's  councillors,  and  being  in  the  secret  told 
us  the  why  and  wherefore  of  every  particular 
habit,  and  what  was  god -almighty's  motive 
in  the  work.     The  gullible  audience  were  so 
pleased  with  the  gratuitious  assumption,  that 
they  were  pleased  to  increase  the  annoyance 
of  all  who  were  not  as  pleased  as  themselves^ 
by  clapping  their  hands  and  stamping  their 
feet,  to  cheer  on  the  presumptuous  teacher, 
who  hud  placed  the  optical  glass  of  infinity 
to  his  ere,  and  read  the  laws  of  the  ever* 
lasting  universe,  written  in  his  own  imagina- 
tion !     The  first  evening  we  stepped  into  the 
lecture-room,  the  subject  was  "  the  whale," 
and    the  consideration   for   the   time  being 
"  the  blowing  apparatus."     It  was  explained 
that  the  whale  gathers  its  food  by  swimming 
through  the  water  with  its  mouth  open,  and 
when    it  has  obtained   a  supply  of  food,  a 
question  is  raised,  must  it  swallow  a  little 
ocean   ot  water  with   every  mouthful,  or  if 
not,  how  dispose  of  the  liquid  ?     The  inner 
portion   of  the  nostril  is  in  connexion  with 
the  mouth,  and  now  we  find  the  peculiar  use 
of  the  curious  apparatus  connected  with  it. 
In  some  animalsfthe  sense  of  smell  is  very 
keen,  but  this  sense  is,  and  must  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  delicacy  of  the  membrane  of 
the  olfactory  nerve,  just  as  we  find  a  person 
of  the  nervous  temperament  more  sensitive 
than  the  bilious  or  lymphatic;    now  it  will 
be  readily  seen  that,  as  the  whale  frequently 
descends  in   the  water  many  fathoms,   the 
existence  of  a  Very  delicate  membrane  for 
smell  is  impossible,  for  the  pressure  of  water 
at  30  feet,  is  15  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  and 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  depth  :    this 
sense,  if  possessed,  would  not  be  valuable  to 
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the  animal,  and  therefore,  we  find  it  dis- 
pensed with,  and  a  spinal  contrivance  pro- 
vided by  means  of  which  every  time  the  crea- 
ture closes  its  mouth,  the  water  it  encloses 
is  driven  with  great  force  upward  through  the 
orifices  of  the  nose  to  a  height  of  from  20  to 
30  feet. 

At  the  close  of  this  explanation  we  were 
called  ta  praise  for  his  ''  power  and  wisdom, 
and  goodness,''  the  being  who  was  driven  to 
such  an  extremity  as  to  be   obliged  to  give 
up  one  of  the  senses,   to  make  the  blowing 
apparatus   of  the   whole.       But   we   had    a 
better    instance,    still,-    in    the    habits    and 
modes  of  life  of  the  salmon.     It  has  been 
the  practice  of  naturalists  to  tell  us,  that  at  a 
certain  season  of  the  year  this  animal  leaves 
its  usual  place  of  habitation,  and  after  wait- 
ing a  few  days  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  till 
its  gills  become  accustomed  to  the  fresh  water, 
ascends  its  stream   to  spawn.     But  in   this 
case  we  were  destined  to  have  a  revelation. 
It   was  asked,   why   does   not    the   salmon 
spawn    in    the   sea*   are   there   not   crevices 
enough    for   the  purpose?     We  know  that 
some  have  done  so,  and  their  young  have 
arrived  at  maturity,   why   not   all?     Who, 
with  a  moment's  reflection,  sees  not  the  rea- 
son ?     Who  sees  not  that  there  is  a  hand 
that  guides,  and  a  finger  that  points  to  the 
mouth   of  the  river  ?     Who   sees   hot  that 
there  is  help  at  hand  to  assist  the  animal  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  river  to  its  source,  to 
enable  it  to  spend  its  last  strength  in  leaping 
the  cataracts  which  impede  its  progress,  and 
with  a  moment's  thought,  who  is  there  cannot 
discover  the  reason  ?     Js  it  to  spawn  ?     Is  it 
to  leave  its  eggs  in  the  most  secure  place  ? 
No  !     It  is  to  lay  its  body  down   an   offering 
at  the  feet  of  man,  in  the  interior  of  contu 
nents  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  in- 
habited!    This  is  the  language  of  a  popular 
lecturer,  and  if  this  be  the  last  reasoning  for" 
design,  who  would  not  turn   Atheist?     We 
thought  at  the  time  of  that  part  of  diving 
revelation,  which   speaks  of  the   erection  of 
the  tower  cf  Babel,  where  god-almighty  was 
offended  because  the  children   of  men   were 
trying  to  get  to  heaven   by  the  same   means 
as  Jacob's  angel  came  down,  i.e.  by  a  ladder, 
and  turning  to  his  associates  he  is  reported 
to  have  said,  as  if  he  thought  he  had  lost 
command  of  us  sinful  mortals  for  ever  :  "  and 
now  this  they  do;  and  nothing   will  be  re- 
strained   from  them  now  which  they  have 
imagined  to    do,"    and   then,  as   if  a  new 
thought  had  struck  him,  "  go  to,  let  us  go 
down  and  there  confound   their  language,  so 
that  they  shall  not  understand  one  another's 
speech."     We  thought  of  this,  we  say,   and 
seeing  what  noble  results  had  been   brought 
out   by  our  lecturer,   we    began    to   reason 
design  fashion  upon  it,  and  remembering  that 
god   did  scatter  the    people  abroad    from 
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thence  over  ali  the  earth,  we  asked  why  this 
was  done  ? 

Now  it  might  do  well  enough  to  say  it  was 
to  prevent  their  breaking  like  thieves   into 
heaven,  as  long  as  we  are  in  the   habit  of 
seeing  the  clouds  open  and   display  Jupiter 
upon  his  marble  throne;  this  might  do  when 
the  glorious  place  was  just  above  our  heads; 
but  modern  astronomers  will  laugh   at  this, 
and  as  We  are  not  inclined   to  charge   god 
with  ignorance,   we  must  seek    another  rea- 
son ;    now  that  Jacob's  ladder  is  so  worn  as 
not  to  bear  an  angel  s  tread,  and  Gafbiel  no 
longer  pays  his  6ourt  either  to  the  women  or 
men  of  this  lower  world  ;  this  tale  wont  do: 
well  we  sought  the  reason  and  we  have  found 
it.     God  helps  the  salmon  up  the  river,  as- 
sists it  to  exert  its  last  strength   in  a  leap   to 
lay  its  body  at  the   feet  of  man,    who   must 
otherwise  starve;  and  of  course  he  scattered 
*!ie  people  at  the  tower  of  Babel,    and   sent 
them  into  the  interior  Of  continents,   which 
could  otherwise  have  never  been   inhabited, 
in   order  that   they   might  eat   the  salmon 
■which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  eaten  ! 
Who,  with  a  moment's  reflection,  sees  not 
this?     And  who  shall  refuse  to  glorify  his 
holy  name  *     Who  will  not  praise  his  pow  er, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  ?     Again  we  ask,  can 
we  be  surprised  at  the  existence  of  atheism  ? 
This  is  where  and  why  all  for'mer  writers  upon 
this  subject  have  erred.  They  have  pretended 
to  argue   from  analogy,   and   they   have  no 
sooner  commenced  their  reasoning  than  their 
analogy  breaks  down  ;  yet  they  go  blundering 
on,  draw  just  the  opposite  conclusion  to  that 
which  their  premises  warrants,   and  call  on 
us  to  bow  \     They  first  make  their  god.  and 
then  cut  and  carve  all  existences,  like  a  tailor 
with  his  cloth,  to  make  them  fit.     If  the  ar- 
gument of  helping  the  salmon  up  the  stream 
was  worth  anything— if  it  prove  the  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  of  god  —  does"  if  not 
prtove  his  impotence,  ignorance,  and  folly,  to 
send  salmon  where  they  were  not   absolutely 
necessary,  or  to  let  a  single  circumstance  fail 
in  producing  proper  and  those  happy  effects  ? 

W. 


WHY  ARE  WE  ATHEISTS  F 


"  I  am  convinced,  I  say,  that,  from  external  crea- 
tion, no  right  conclusion  can  be  drawn,  concern- 
ing the  moral  character  of  god.  The  authors  of  a 
multitude  of  books  on  this  subject  have  given  an 
inadequate  and  partial  induction  of  particulars. 
Already  aware  (though  perhaps  scarcely  recog- 
nising how  or  whence)  that  k  god  is  love,"  they 
have  looked  on  nature  for  proofs  of  this  conclu- 
sion, and  taken  what  suited  their  purpose.  But 
they  have  not  taken  nature  as  «  wltole,  and  collected 
a  conclusion  from  impartial  premises.  They  ex- 
patiate on  the  blessings  and  .enjoyments  of  life,  in 
the  counties  tribes  of  earth,  air,  and  sea.  But  if 
life  be  a  blessing,  death  is  a  curse.  Nature  pre- 
sents the  universal  triumph  of  death .  Is  this  the 
doing  of  a  god  of  love  ?  Or  are  there  two  gods — 
a  kind  one,  giving  life ;  and  an  unkind  one  taking  , 
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it  away  ?  and  the  wicked  one  invariably  the  victor. 
Jn  external  creation^  exclusively  and  adecpiately 
contemplated,  there  is  no  escape  from  ManichfP- 
nism.  It  is  vain  to  say  that  the  death  of  the  in- 
ferior creatures  is  a  blessing  to  man  ;  for  why,  in 
the  efefetion  of  a  god  of  love,  should  any  such,  ne- 
cessity exist  ?  And  how  would  this  account  for 
the  death  of  man  himself?  "—REV.  H.  M'NEILEJ 

I  concluded  an  article  under  the  above 
head  last  week,  by  say  jug  I  considered  "  there 
are  no  arguments  to  be  drawn  from  nature 
against  the  existence  of  a  god  of  love,  if  there 
be  any  god  at  all,"  and  1  shall  now  ofi'er  a 
few  remarks  in  explanation  of  my  views  upon 
this  matter,  as  well  as  conclude  my  reply  to 
the  objections  of  oUr  anonymous  friend  in 
No.  38. 

It  is  the  universal  belief  amongst  Chris- 
tians, and  I  believe  I  may  say  among  man- 
kind generally,  that  this  earth  was  created 
by  a  being  ca  led  god,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  created    innumerable  others  in  the  nni- 
verse,  but  that  all  the  rest  were  provided  for 
the  special  benefit  of  this  one  globe  of  ours, 
or  rather  for  man,    who   was   to  inhabit  it. 
The    Christians    draw    their  arguments    fop 
such  belief  from  the  Jew-book,  wherein  it  is 
expivssly  declared  that  the  whole  of  the  uni- 
verse, with  the  exception  of  this  planet.  wa4 
created  in  one  day,  whilst  the  creation  of  the 
earth  occupied  four  days,  and   the  creation 
of  man  one  day.     After  which    arduous   Un- 
dertaking,- the  lord  is  said  to  have  b!es<ed  his 
work,  and  to  have  declared  that  it  was  f/oocl, 
there  being  then  no  one  to  dispute  the  ques*- 
tiou  w;ith  him,  and  that  on   the   seventh  day 
he   rested    from    his    labour,    having  first,  I 
should  presume,  washed  himself,  combed  his 
beard,  and  put  on  a  clean  shirt— though  this 
latter  circumstance  is  not  mentioned  by  the 
holy    phantom    who   chronicled     the    other 
events.      'I  hat    Christians   should   entertain' 
such  notions  is  a  matter  of  no  wonder,   but 
that  Atheists,  although  they  should  previously 
have  been  Christians,  should  continue  to   do 
so,  does  surprise  me.      Yet  this  is  the   hypo- 
thesis upon  which  our  friend  argues  the  ques- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a  god  of  love — ths^t 
the  garth,  "  and  all  that  therein  is,''  is  man's 
inheritance,  and  that  because  man  alone   is 
not  perfectly  happy,  therefore  there    cannot 
be    a  god  of  love.     Just   as   though    every 
other    plant  or    animal    which  inhabits  the 
globe  were  not  as  justly  entitled  to  an  eqita.1 
share  of  divine  consideration'  as  man     and 
had  not  an  equal  claim  upon  divine  love  wi 
attention 

A  god  of  love  should  have  an  equal  affec- 
tion for  all  his  ereaturesr  and  man  is  but  an 
insignificant  part  of  the  whole.  Frcm  what 
fact  in  man's  histoiy  or  economy  do  parties 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  his  happiness 
alone*is  the  great  desideratum  with  the  deitj  F 
In  what  is  man  different  to  other  animals? 
In  physical  characteristics  he  is  vastly  in- 
ferior to  many,   and  in  mental  powers  hi* 
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superiority  is  only  one  of  degree,  and  not  of 
exclusive  possession.  The  god  who  created 
a  tiger,  if  he  be  a  god  of  love,  is  bound  to 
satisfy  the  passions  and  desires  he  has  given 
to  the  creature  he  has  made;  for  if  he  did  not 
provide  for  the  necessities  of  the  tiger  after 
he  had  called  him  into  existence,  but  left  him 
to  feel  the  pangs  of  hunger,  ultimately  to  die 
in  agonies,  he  would  as  justly  be  entitled  to 
a  charge  of  cruelty,  as  though  he  had  caused 
the  death  of  thousands. 

But  leaving  the  general  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  considering  man  alone,  the  same 
rule  will  apply.  There  is  a  difference  in  the 
disposition  of  every  human  being.  Some  are 
more  amiable  and  benevolent  than  others, 
and  of  a  consequence  some  are  more  vicious 
and  selfish  than  their  fellows.  The  character 
given  to  each  is  independent  of  the  will  of 
the  individual  possessor.  Then,  as  some 
are  virtuous  and  some  are  vicious,  and  as  all 
are  the  creation  of  one  being-,  for  his  own 
pleasure  and  happiness,  as  well  as  for  theirs, 
it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  that  creator,  if  he 
be  a  god  of  love,  to  gratify  the  malice  of  the 
malicious,  as  it  is  for  him  to  encourage  the 
virtue  of  the  virtuous.  If  there  were  no  ob- 
jects of  compassion  there  could  be  no  bene- 
volence. If  there  was  no  vice,  there  could 
be  no  virtue.  Virtue  and  vice  are  but  arbi- 
trary terms  belonging  exclusively  to  huma- 
nity. The  virtuous  man  merely  benefits  his 
own  race,  whilst  the  vicious  man  injures  it. 
Neither  of  them  either  benefit  or  injure  the 
universe.  Supposing  a  creator  of  all  things, 
the  bug  and  flea  have  a  special  interest  in 
the  injury  of  man,  which  it  would  be  injus- 
tice in  such  a  creator  to  overlook.  He  could 
not  exclusively  benefit  any  portion  of  his 
creatures  without  manifest  injustice  to  some 
other  portion.  If,  therefore,  we  grant  the 
probability  of  a  god  existing",  there  are  no 
Jacts  in  nature  to  disprove  the  hypothesis 
that  he  is  a  god  of  love — that  he  has  unut- 
terable everlasting  love  for  all  his  creatures. 

What  reason  then  have  men  to  assume 
that  the  iinirerse  is  not  governed  by  a  god  of 
love,  simply  because  they  are  miserable  ?  It 
is  man's  arrogance  and  egotism  which  dic- 
tates such  a  conclusion.  Mau  is  not  con- 
tinually miserable,  he  would  soon  cease  to 
exist  if  he  were.  In  making  an  estimation 
of  the  number  of  pleasurable  sensations  we 
experience,  allowance  would  have  to  be  made 
for  their  degree  of  inteusity,  if  not  for  their 
number,  on  account  of  previous  misery.  I 
know  it  might  be  said,  then,  in  order  to 
experience  the  extreme  of  pleasure,  it  is 
necessary  to  suffer  the  extreme  of  misery,  but 
this  cavil  would  be  unworthy  an  honest 
mind.  The  candid  reader  will  understand 
me,  I  have  no  doubt. 

In  continuation  of  my  reply  to  our  ano- 
nymous friend's  objections,  I  would  observe, 
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that  h  is  sneer  at  my  "  illogical  idiosyncracies,,v 
was  ill-timed.  Our  friend  was  evidently  a 
man  of  one  idea,  he  saw,  or  fancied  he  saw 
reasons  for  believing  in  a  god  of  love,  special 
love  for  man,  but  no  sooner  did  his  eyes  open 
to  the  fact  of  man's  misery,  than  he  deter- 
mined there  could  be  no  god  at  all.  His 
mind  could  grasp  nothing  but  the  one  idea 
which  had  possessed  it,  and  when  that  was 
removed  there  was  a  perfect  blank.  To  an 
ordinary  mind  the  idea  would  have  presented 
itself  that  there  might  be  two  gods,  one  loving 
and  the  other  spiteful,  as  spoken  of  by 
M'Neil,  and  believed  in  by  millions  in  our 
own  and  other  countries.  But  no,  our  friend 's 
first  love  was  his  last.  Not  finding  her  what 
he  fondly  anticipated,  he  discarded  her  in  a 
pet, and,  like  Peter,  subsequently  denied  any 
previous  knowledge  of  her. 

Our  friend  asks,  what  it  is  to  me  that  my 
children  may  believe  in  a  god,  though  I  do 
not,  and  says,  "  Is  it  any  argument  against 
the  solidity  or  justness  of  my  opinion  to  day, 
that  some  one  next  generation  may,  for  a 
different  reason  entertain  a  different  one?" 
This  is  my  sincere  reply  to  the  first  question. 
Did  I  not  hope  by  my  labours  tobeuefit  the 
future  generations  of  mankind,  to  destroy 
the  sources  of  misery  and  degradation  which 
afflict  present  society,  and  to  enable  men  by 
my  exertions  to  obtain  those  liberties  and 
rights  which  have  been  so  long  unjustly  with- 
held from  them— 1  would  not  again  move  a 
muscle  or  utter  a  word  more  in  defence  or 
furtherance  of  the  principles  I  advocate.  I 
have  no  expectation  nor  ever  had  of  gaining 
anything  for  myself  by  my  exertions  in  the 
field  of  human  redemption,  further  than  the 
pleasure  arising  from  doing  what  I  conceive 
to  be  right.  Born  and  educated  in  our  pre- 
sent rotten  state,  I  can  see  through  its  pre- 
tensions. Never  having  witnessed  a  superior 
state  of  society,  I  have  no  loss  to  regret. 
Though  I  should  be  delighted  to  meet  candid, 
honest,  and  noble-minded  men  and  women, 
and  to  find  society  solely  composed  of 
samples  such  as  I  have  met,  yet  am  I  not 
disappointed  to  meet  with  none  but  the  con- 
verse. Habitually  used  to  such  associations, 
my  character  has  been  formed  accordingly. 
In  fact,  present  society  would  do  very  well 
for  me,  were  I  disposed  to  live  in  it  as  some 
other  men  do.  But  I  do  not  feel  such  dis- 
position, because  I  fondly  imagine  my  la- 
bours, however  humble,  will  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  happiness  of  my  successors. 
Those  good  men  who  died  before  I  lived  did 
as  much  for  me,  and  I  feel  it  a  duty  and  a 
pleasure  to  do  the  like  for  those  who  will  live 
when  /  am  dead.  It  is  then  of  every  conse- 
quence to  me  that  my  children  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  next  generation  should  feel  the 
same  horror  and  disgust  of  the  vile  svstem 
which  I  do,  or  my  labour  will  be  in  vain. 
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To  the  second  question,  I  would  say,  a 
fact  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever;  so  with  probabilities 'based  upon  facts. 
Atheism  is  a  question  of  probability,  and  so 
is  theism.  If  it  be  more  probable  to-day, 
from  all  facts  known  toman,  that  there  is 
not  a  god  in  the  universe,  no  subsequent  facts 
whieh  might  be  discovered  or  revealed  can 
destroy  the  probability.  Our  friend  says, 
"  Let  my  children  believe  in  a  god,  if  they 
see  reason  to  do  so."  Very  good,  but  it 
should  be  the  parent's  care  to  prevent  such 
belief  taking  possession  of  their  minds,  by 
piesenting  them  with  facts  alone,  leaving 
them  to  draw  their  own  conclusions,  when 
there  is  no  reason  to  fear  they  will  believe  id 
a  god.  "If  our  children  do  not  see  the  rea- 
son for  disgust  with  religion  we  do  so  much 
the  better."  So  much  the  worse,  say  1,  if 
*'  religion  be  the  world's  curse,"  which  our 
friend  admits  it  is.  If  they  are  not  disgusted 
with  religion,  either  we  are  grossly  deceived 
and  deceiving,  or  they  will  be  blinded  and 
besotted  by  superstition. 

*'  What  is  the  priuciple  of  atheism  that  will 
infallibly  keep  us  Atheists  in  spite  of  all 
the  reasons  for  becoming  goddists  that  un- 
known time  and  thought  can  produce  P  "  in- 
quires our  friend.  The  principle  of  the 
eternity  and  infinity  of  matter,  upon  which 
all  reasonings  for  or  against  atheism  should 
start  —  is,  in  my  opiniou,  the  principle 
*'  which  will  infallibly  keep  us  Aiheists,  in 
spite  of  all  the  fallacies  for  becoming  goddists 
thutunknown  time  and  thoughtcan  produce." 

Permit  me  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  had 
I  the  power  to  make  all  men  Atheists  by  the 
same  process  as  our  friend  describes  converted 
him,  i  would  not  use  it,  for  1  should  dread 
an  unreasoning  Atheist  more  than  an  unrea- 
soning Christian.  I  would  rather  live  in  a 
society  of  goddites  from  conviction  than  in 
one  composed  of  Atheists  from  feelinfj. 

W.  C. 

THE  WORTH  OF  MAN. 
"  There  is  one  remark  which  rejections  of  this  kind 
are  almost  certain  to  call  forth  in  a  large  and  re- 
spectable class  of  persons  among  us,  namely,  that 
to  assert  the  worth  of  man  is  an  arrogant  delu- 
sion, and  one  that  puffs  up  man  with  vanity.  But 
this  objection  implies  the  absurd  mistake  of  sup- 
posing that  the  loftier  the  standard  by  which  we 
judge  ourselves,  the  more  and  more,  and  not  the 
less  nearly  shall  we  seem  to  reach  its  fall  height ; 
what  is  all  that  is  held  most  holy,  what  all  the 
godlike  men  whom  religious  tradition  canonizes 
and  glorifies  but  forms  of  a  divine  idea  ever  to  be 
kept  before  lis  and  approached,  though  in  each  in- 
dividual most  imperfectly  realised ;  and  when  in 
other  words  we  speak  of  the  worth  of  man,  which 
philosophy  explains,  history  displays  in  action, 
and  poetry  sings  of  and  makes  visible  to  the  soul, 
we  but  declare  that  there  is  a  greatness  of  human 
nature  which  rebukes  the  littleness  of  each,  and 
yet  is  the  common  blessing  and  support  of  us  all." 
—  Times. 
HERE  then,  my  friends,  is  an  admission,  hardly  to 
be  expected  by  the  high  church  Tones.  I  do  not 
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know  whether  the  larger  and  respectable  class  of 
persona  alluded  to  be  the  Socialists  or  not,  it  Menu 
very  likely  to  be  them,  for  they  do  assert  in  almost 
express  terms  that  man  is  of  no  more  worth  than 
any  other  animal,  for  they  do  not  allow  him  to  make 
himself  the  standard  by  which  to  test  the  value  of 
created  beings.  It  is  said  that  man  is  the  pan 
of  animals,  and  why':'  But  who  says  it?  Alan.  Who 
hears  it?  Man.  Who  is  flattered  by  it  ?*Man.  Thus  do 
some  fatten  on  the  arrogant  delusions  they  teach, 
while  the  many  who  are  taught,  3tarve.  Why 
the  dog  is  doubtless  conscious  that  he  ia  the  para- 
gon of  animals,  and  why  ?  Simply  because  he  alone 
is  able  justly  to  appreciate  the  qualities  of  his  own 
nature  ;  and  so  of  all  animals  possessing  conscious- 
ness, each  in  its  own  estimation  is  the  paragon  of 
animals.  What  are  the  qualities  in  man  which  in 
his  estimation  constitute  his  worth?  First,  his  be- 
ing made  in  the  image  of  his  creator.  Is  the  dog 
made  in  the  image  of  his  creator  ?  Most  assuredly 
not !  Second,  man  possesses  an  immaterial  and  im- 
mortal soul.  Does  the  horse  possess  an  immaterial 
and  immortal  soul  ?  Perish  the  thought !  Third, 
man  is  gifted  with  a  free-will,  absolutely  indepen- 
dent of  mental  or  physical  influences.  Does  the  hog 
possess  this  gift  ?  Profane  conception  !  Fourth,  for 
man  there  will  be  a  literal  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  will  not  the  echoing  voice  of  the  shrill 
trumpet  at  the  judgment  day  awaken  from  their 
slumbers  the  ass,  the  horse,  the  hog?  Out  upon 
you  blasphemer  !  would  you  vilify  the  name  and  at- 
tributes of  our  living  god  and  traduce  his  sacred 
word?  Gently,  good  Christians,  no  ;  have  you  not 
just  told  me  that  all  that  is  held  most  holy,  all  the 
godlike  men  whom  religious  tradition  glorifies  are 
but  forms  of  a  divine  idea,  which  philosophy  ex- 
plains? assuredly  then  I  may  speak  of  an  idea  as 
such?  No  Christians,  no  !  My  tongue  should  swell 
and  burst  ere  I  would  say  ought  in  disparagement 
of  the  reality  of  your  god,  your  immortal  soul,  your 
freewill,  and  final  judgment.  It  is  not  withthesey 
but  with  those  terrible  shadows  of  priestly  conjura- 
tion, those  chimeras  dire  which  have  swayed  so  ill 
the  destiny  of  man,  made  this  fair  earth  a  bloody 
battle-field,  forbade  the  teeming  soil  to  yield  sup- 
plies, and  held  sacred  craft,  cruelty,  and  crime. 
Did  not  oar  forefathers  believe  in  ghosts  ?  and  how 
is  it  then  that  we  of  the  present  day  believe  them 
not?  Simply  because  it  is  an  idea  only,  an  idea 
which  philosophy  has  explained,  and  what  philoso- 
phy has  done  for  a  plurality  it  will  do  for  unity.  If 
ordinary  commonplace  ghosts  are  discarded  as  real 
existences,  the'  last  remaining  one,  nicknamed  the 
holy- ghost,  will  vanish  at  the  cock-crow  of  science 
and  philosophy.  The  day  is  at  hand  when  this  will 
be.  Man  will  cease  to  be  flattered  by  the  priestly 
hypocrites,  that  he  stands  erect  in  the  image  of  his 
maker,  while  his  mind  is  prostrate  at  the  shrine  of 
ignorance  and  superstition. 

Truth  has  professed  to  be  taught  by  the  Infidel 
philosopher  of  all  ages,  and  although  he  has  con- 
ducted his  inquiries  with  the  most  persevering  de- 
termination, with  refined  intellect,  and  the  most 
subtle  research,  with  the  most  scrupulous  and  scru- 
tinising investigation,  and  with  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  preceding  ages  at  his  hand,  he  has  ne- 
vertheless, with  all  these  advantages,  but  paTtly 
succeeded  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  object,  and 
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why  ?  From  the  simple  Fact  that  he  has  neglected  to 
apply  himself  to  the  extermination  of  that  funda- 
mental conceit  in  the  human  mind — that  couceit 
bearing  upon  its  broad  base  the  whole  superstruc- 
ture of  error,  I  mean  the  superior  worth  of  man  re- 
latively to  the  universe.  I  have  before  me  a  paper  en- 
titled "  Truth,"  written  by  the  editor  of  the  Dundee 
Chronicle,  in  which   occurs  the   following  passage  : 
speaking  of  the  degraded  position  of  the  British  me- 
chanic, he  proceeds,  "  Did  the  divine  author  of  his 
being  contemplate  such  a  restriction  of  moral  law 
in  breathing  life  and  intellect  into  his  frame  ?     Was 
he   formed  by  his  creator  only  to  fulfil  an  animal 
destiny,  and  to  perform  animal  duties  at  the  expense 
of  every  nobler  gift  with  which  nature  has  so  boun- 
teously supplied  him  ?    For  what  purpose  has  he 
been  endowed   with   senses,  feelings,  and  mental 
organ  ?  ?  Surely  it  is  not  to  fulfil  an  animal  destiny  ? 
For  then  certain  reflective  organs  are  unnecessary, 
except  with  the  object  of  accumulating  the  means 
of  support  necessary  to  animal  existence."     Now, 
sir,  this,  to  use  a  vulgarism,  is  about  the  size  of  the 
argument,  though  often  differently  put  forth,  of  all 
that  has  ever  been  said  or  written  by  all  parties  on 
this  subject.     Man  has  always  been  supposed  a  su- 
perior sort  of  animal,  and  why?     Simply  because 
man  is  the  supposer ;  and  thus  has  man  been  ever 
placed  in  an  anomolbus  position.     Conceiving  him- 
self a  superior  being  to  the  rest  of  the  animal  world, 
he  is  too  proud  to  treat  themas  of  the  family,  and 
yet  he  cannot,  do  what  he  will,  discover  who  and 
where  and  what  are  the  imagined  brings  with  whom 
in  his   proud   conceit  he  considers  himself  wholly 
entitled  to  associate.    He  has  in  his  in-atiable  long- 
ings determined  on  a  future  abode  he  does  not  know 
where  ;    yet,   nevertheless,   like  our   ship -builders, 
he  ha3  given  his  future  home  a  name  before  even  a 
plank  is  laid,  and  with  great  inconsistency  and  with 
the  pride  of  an  aristocrat  he  determines  none  of taose 
shall  enter  therein  whom  he  has  so  scrupulously 
shunned  on  earth  (see  Byron's  epitaph  on  his  dog). 
With  r  gard  to  the  above  extract,  although  its  flim- 
siness  is  apparent,  it  will  serve  my  purpose  to  say  a 
word  or  two  upon  it.     Just  previous  to  the  passage 
quoted,  the  writer  exclaims,  ""  What  a  position  for 
'rational  man  !""     How  can  it  be  said  that  man  is  ra- 
tional ?     Man,  an  animal  spurning  with  contempt 
his  own  kindred,  'the  common  offspring  of  earth's 
teeming   woinb,  with  his  h  ad  ever  lost  in  a  maze 
beyond  the  clouds,  while  with  the  wild  antics  of  a 
confirmed  and  desperate  lunatic  he  roams  the  fell 
destroyer  of  his  species  !     Man  rational  !  when  has 
he  been  so  ?    Scan  the  history  of  the  world — search 
the  scriptures,  Christian,  Jew,  or  Pagan,  and  report 
its  amount;  look  abroad  in  society,  that  is,  human 
stciety — what  see  y<u?     Universal  lying,  knavery, 
cov -tonsness,  whoredom,  'superstition,  and  murder, 
openly  sanctioned  and  every  where  defended,  except 
by  precept,  which  goes  for  nothing  i  1  the  practice  of 
our  famous  and   much  belauded   human   society. 

Charles  Dent. 
(  To  be  continued. ) 
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THE  BANNER   OF    FAITH. 
(For  the  Oracle.) 

Her  flaunting  red  banner  has  waved  o'er  the  world, 
And  insulted  humanity's  feelings,  too  long  ; 

For  it  tauntingly  tells  us  how  reason  was  hurled 
From  her  throne,  by  the  faggot,  the  dungeon,  the 
thong. 

Then  aroused  ye  dull  sleepers,  and  let  it  be  furled; 
'Tis  the  symbol  of  terror,  and  torture,  and  wrong  ; 

'Tis  the  standard  where  gather  the  tyrant  and  slave ; 

'Tis  the  curse  of  the  noble,  the  free,  and  the  brave* 

'Tis  the  flag  of  the  tyrant,  who  revels  in  woe, 
Who  derisively  laughs  at  humanity's  groan, 

Who,  through  the  deep  ocean  of  bleed,  made  to  flow 
To  cement  its  corruption,  wades  on  to  a  throne  ! 

And  the  Hag  of  the  slave,  who  encountered  the  foe, 
And  now  utters,  unpitied,  his  agonized  moan, 

As  dying,  he  kisses  adversity's  rod; 

Contented  to  fall  for  his  tyrant  and  god. 

'Tis  the  flag  of  the  bigot,  who,  burning  with  hate, 
Preacheslove,whilehis  dagger  is  reeking  with  gore, 

Faith's  own  fearful  annals  too  truly  relate 
The  deeds  that  the  bigot  committed  of  yore; 

And  the  spirit  that  prompted  them  cannot  abate, 
Till  the  cause  that  produced  it  is  horn  tired  no  more  : 

Till  mat  flaunting  red  banner  no  longer  shall  wave, 

O'er  the  world  it  has  rendered  a  desert  and  grave. 

Turn,  O  !  turn  to  past  ages  of  sorrow  and  pain  ; 

Look  back  on  past  scenes  of  oppression  and  crime  ; 
Trace  the  rise  aud  the  progress  of  faith's  bloody 
reign    ... 
Till  its  records  be  lost  in  the  thick  mists  of  time  ; 
Ifiark  how  wrongs,  and  how  suff'rings,  her  empire 
sustain, 
Then  say,  thus  supported,  can  faith  be  sublime  ? 
She,  whose  banner  has  drunk  thesanguifluous  flood 
Of  the  millions  whb  purchased  their" freedom  with 
blood! 

It  is  red  with  the  blood  of  the  sages  of  Greece ; 

Egypt  gave  sweet  Hypatia's  to  deepen  the  stain  ; 
Rome  added  a  t;nge,  yet  its  thirst  did  not  ceas'e  ; 

And  Syria's  red  draught  was  given  in  vain  ; 
Then  in  Palestine,  raised  as  the  symbol  of  peace, 

It  drank  to  repletion— but  thirsted  again! 
Nay,  there  is  not  a  land,  or  time  present,  or  past, 
But  has  shuddered  to  see  it  stream  forth  on  the  blast 

Shall  it  ever  be  thus — will  man  never  be  free 
To  act  by  the  dictates  of  nature's  just  laws  ? 

Will  he  ever  thus  bend  to  faith's  tyrant  decree  ? 
Smiling  hope  answers — No,  even  now  see  him 
pause ! 

He  awakes  from  the  torpor  of  ages  to  see 
His  deep  degradation, and  banish  the  cause! 

Soon,  soon,  will  his  dream  of  delusion  be  o'er  ; 

And  that   flaunting  red  flag   wave  in  triumph  no 
more!  M.  A.  L. 
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CEREBRAL  PHYSIOLOGY  AND 
MATERIALISM.* 

That  this  is  in  many  respects  a  drivelling 
and  laggard  age  is  too  frequently  apparent  in 
the  trembling  and  apprehension  with  which 
men  of  science  approach  any  subject  which 
may  be  distorted  by  the  alarmists  into  an  at- 
tack upon  their  favourite  dogmas.  That  the 
age  has  some  redeeming  traits,  however,  we 
are  glad  to  acknowledge.  The  luminaries 
who,  ?in  the  midst  of  this  general  thraldom 
and  distrust  calmly  and  inflexibly  pursue 
their  inquiries,  have  additional  claims  upon 
our  regard  and  esteem. 

We  daily  read  and  hear  of  rapid  strides  in 
all  branches  of  educational  and  mechanical 
science.  "While  appreciating  the  exertions 
and  genius  of  those  who  have  made  improve- 
ments in  the  scientific  world,  we  cannot  but 
deprecate  the  pandering  and  shuffling  policy 
of  those  h  ackneyed  wri  ters  who  have  conformed 
to  the  prejudices  and  to  the  vulgar  and  illiter- 
ate stupidities  of  theological  disputation.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  compare  with  the  man  of 
clear  perception  and  consistent  practice,  the 
dreamy  speculatist,  the  explorer  of  mysticisms 
of  which  his  senses  can  take  no  cognizance, 
who  bewilders  his  brain  to  foice  conclusions 
in  accordance  with  the  knavish  and  imbecile 
dogmas  of  worn  out  creeds  and  priestly 
devices. 

We  live  in  a  progressive  age.  New  dis- 
coveries in  science  are  continually  bursting 
upon  the  astonished  world,  delighting  inves- 
tigators and  alarming  the  timid.  Chemistry, 
geology,  magnetism,  phrenology,  have  in  turn 
struggled  against  and  overcome  the  bigot  rail- 
ings of  wily  priests  and  deluded  multitudes. 
At  length  having  gone  through  the  customary 
stages  of  neglect,  alarm,  and  hostility,  they 
have  had  to  pass  the  more  critical  period  of 
adoption  by  the  orthodox.  Then  comes  the 
time  of  tribulation — then  has  the  infant  sci- 
ence most  to  fear  from  the  embraces  of  its 
new  foster-mother — the  church,  whose  boa- 
constrictor  like  gripe  nearly  proves  fatal   to 

*  "Cerebral  Physiology  and  Materialism,  with 
the  result  of  the  application  of  Animal  Magnetism 
to  the  Cerebral  Organs."  An  Address  delivered  to 
the  Phrenological  Association  in  London,  June  20th, 
1842.  By  W.  C.  Engledue,  M.D.  Trice  Is. 
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the  tender  nurseling,  who  is  often  long  in  re- 
covering from  the  spasm.  The  sciences  each 
in  their  turn  have  thus  been  pressed  into  the 
service  of  creeds  and  dogmas,  and  joyfully  do 
we  hail  the  advent  of  a  more  fortunate  j;enod. 

We  scarcely  appreciate  with  sufficient  ar- 
dour the  benefits  that  have  been  conferred  up- 
on society  by  a  Priestly,  a  Franklin,  a  Combe, 
and  a  Lawrence.  Now  that  we  have  the 
phrenological  views  freed  from  the  mysterious 
gabble  of  the  pietist  and  hypocrite,  we  may 
expect  to  advance  at  a  railroad  pace.  Thanks, 
hearty  thanks  to  the  man  of  sufficient  moral 
courage  and  contempt  of  clap-trap  for  tearing 
aside  the  mask  of  duplicity  and  cowardice, 
and  exhibiting  the  true  principles  of  the 
science  ! 

Dr.  Engledue  has, by  his  respect  for  truth, 
commanded  the  esteem  of  all  true  lovers  of 
science,  while  by  the  vain  and  shallow  pre- 
tender he  will  of  course  be  paid  by  the  usual 
coin  current  amongst  the  class  — calumny  and 
ridicule,  it  may  be  persecution,  for  the  more 
important  the  truth  the  greater  the  opposition. 
But  let  the  pamphlet  speak  for  itself: — 

"  It  appears  to  us,  that  the  very  first  ax- 
iom of  our  science  is  erroneous — '  The  brain 
is  the  organ  of  the  mind.' 

"  Mr.  Combe  states,  '  We  do  not  in  this 
life  know  mind  as  one  entity  and  body  as 
another,  but  we  are  acquainted  only  with  the 
compound  existence  of  mind  and  body,  which 
act  constantly  together,  and  are  so  intimately 
connected  that  every  state  of  the  mind  involves 
a  corresponding  state  of  certain  corporeal  or- 
gans, and  every  state  of  these  organs  involves 
a  certain  condition  of  the  mind.' 

u  A  similar  doctrine  we  shall  find  inculca- 
ted by  almost  all  writerson  cerebral  physiology. 

"  This  is  mere  assumption.  We  boast 
that  our  science  is  purely  inductive,  and  yet 
in  the  enunciation  of  our  axioms  we  assume 
a  position  which  all  our  facts  tend  to  disprove. 
To  evade  the  charge  of  materialism,  we  con- 
tent ourselves  with  stating  that  the  immaterial 
makes  use  of  the  material  to  show  forth  its 
powers.  What  is  the  result  of  this?  We 
have  the  man  of  theory  and  believer  in  spirit- 
ualism, quarrelling  with  the  man  of  fact  and 
supporter  of  materialism.     We  have  two  par- 
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ties  :  the  one  asserting  that  man  possesses  a 
spirit  superadded  to  but  not  inherent  in  brain 
— added  to  it,  yet  having  no  necessary  con- 
nection  with  it— producing  material  changes 
yet  immaterial — destitute  of  any  of  the  known 
properties  of  matter — in  fact,  an  immaterial 
something,  which  in  one  word  means  nothing, 
producing  all  the  cerebral  functions  of  man, 
yet  not  localised,  not  susceptible  of  proof ; 
the  other  party  contending  that  the  belief  in 
spiritualism  fetters  and  ties  down  physiologi- 
cal investigation  —  that  man's  intellect  is 
prostrated  by  the  domination  of  metaphysical 
speculation — that  we  have  no  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  an  essence,  and  that  organised 
matter  is  all  that  is  requisite  to  produce  the 
multitudinous  manifestations  of  human  and 
brute  cerebrations. 

The  concluding  sentiment  is  still  more 
strongly  enunciated,  in  the  following  expres- 
sion : — 

"  We  contend  that  mind  has  but  an  imagi- 
nary existence  —  that  we  have  to  consider 
matter  only.'' 

A  more  estimable  contribution  to  phreno- 
logical and  mental  science  generally  does  not 
exist,  and  it  will  fully  repay  not  only  perusal 
but  study.  "T.  P. 


A  SCOURGE    FOR  THE  GOD- 
MONGERS. 

"  We'll  lash  the  rascals  naked  through  the  world." 

Like  produces  like.  By  the  fruits  you  may 
know  the  tree.  From  the  holy  biblical  tree 
are  abundantly  displayed  the  fruits  of  Christ- 
ian loving  kindness.  The  upas  tree  of  Christ- 
ianity has  produced  by  its  pestilential  miasma 
hecatombs  of  victims,  ''  Christianity  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land,"  say  its 
expounders.  Right,  it  is  the  leaven  of 
Christianity  that  fouls  and  ferments  the  whole 
mass.  Southwell,  Holyoake,  and  the 
Adamses  know  it  full  well.  They  are 
"  practical  men."  They  know  by  experience 
what  it  is  to  slake  the  Christians'  thirst  for 
vengeance.  They  feel  what  it  is  to  be  the 
last  stimulants  to  the  palled  and  jaded  appe- 
tites of  the  bi^ot  god-believers.  They  have 
discoveied  what  it  is  to  be  made  a  peace- 
offering  on  the  altar  of  the  three-headed  Cer- 
berus-god. Christians  set  a  watch  on  them  — 
Christians  informed  against  them  — Christians 
prejudiced  the  public  mind  against  them,  fal- 
sified, slandered,  and  defamed  them—  Christ- 
ians instituted  a  mock  trial,  governed  by 
mock  laws — Christians  surrounded  them  by 
legal  fictions  !  By  Christian  pay  were  the 
hireling  lawyers  retained — by  Christian  wit- 
nesses confronted — by  Christian  scribes  mis- 
represented— by  Christian  juries  found  guilty 
— by  Christian  judges  condemned  ! 

Whence  is  this  complicated  machinery  of 
cunning,  fraud,  force,  meanness,  espionage, 
tyranny,  ignorance,  and   insolence  ?     Open 
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the  Jew -begotten  bible,  peruse  the  Jew- re- 
jected gospel.  In  that  "  revoltingly  odious 
Jew  production  called  bible,"  you  will  find  a 
key  to  these  and  all  similar  enormities. 
Through  the  mind-enslaving  influence  of  this 
vile  spawn  of  an  accursed  priesthood  men  are 
made  the  ready  tools  of  churches,  courts,  and 
factions.  God-worship,  like  party,  is  the 
"  madness  of  many  for  the  gain  of  the  few." 

No  crime  in  the  calendar  of  vice  has  long 
lacked  a  votary  among  the  blood-stained  fol- 
lowers of  god-priests  and  priest-gods.  The 
illustrious  in  immorality,  those  who  have  been 
execrated  in  heathen  records  as  prodigals  in 
vice — the  Neros,  Caligulas,  and  Dominitans 
of  classic  page,  hide  their  diminished  heads, 
and  crouch  humiliated  before  the  superior 
genius  for  turpitude  of  the  favourites  of  god. 
The  "  Newgate  Calendar  "  of  modern  times 
is  innocence  compared  with  the  Newgate  ca- 
lendar of  the  Jew-book.  A  great  nation 
should  never  engage  in  a  little  war,  so  the 
great  rascals  of  holy  writ  would  scorn  to  med- 
dle with  minor  peccadilloes.  Old  siriS  ex- 
hausted, they  imagined  new.  The  old,  worn- 
out,  and  beaten  track  of  crime  had  lost  its 
charms.  They  sighed  for  new  realms  of  vice, 
as  for  the  "  flesh-pots  of  Egypt."  The  or- 
dinary gratification  of  a  wholesome  appetite 
ceased  to  attract.  The  stews  and  way-side 
harlots  lost  their  power  of  pleasing.  Horrid 
self-pollutions,  a  loathsome  intercourse,  like 
with  like,  sprang  up,  which  makes  the  imagi- 
nation recoil  and  the  flesh  creep  to  comment 
upon  !  Unsated  still  with  their  abominations 
these  god-led  miscreants  traversed  the  bounds 
of  all  preconceived  impurities.  The  numerous 
varieties  of  filthy  commerce  were  even  now 
found  insufficient  for  the  truculent  goddites. 
By  these  god-governed,  priest-led  pietists  only, 
in  their  disgusting  records  alone.,  do  we  learn 
the  horrors  that  the  most  prurient  imagina- 
tions of  modern  days  would  not  even  have 
conceived.  This  pattern  people  it  was  who 
descended  to  the  region  of  the  brute  species, 
instigated  by  those  monstrous  lusts,  to  gratify 
which  all  other  imaginable  devices  had  failed. 
A  precious  example  of  a  chosen  people,  they 
— a  notable  specimen  of  a  glorious  godship, 
he.     tl  Sure  such  a  pair  were  never  seen.'' 

A  holy  ghost  in  the  form  of  a  pigeon,  im- 
pregnating a  human  virgin,  producing  a  man- 
god  or  a  god-man  by  the  intercourse,  co- 
eternal  with  himself,  the  same  as  himself, 
sitting  at  his  own  right  hand,  co-equal  with 
himself  and  the  pigeon — yet  not  one  god,  and 
one  man,  and  one  pigeon,  nor  three  gods,  nor 
three  men,  nor  three  pigeons — but  (me  god; 
inseparable  yet  separated  ;  indivisible  yet  di- 
vided ;  infinite  yet  sitting  on  a  cloud  ;  eternal 
yet  begotten,  suckled,  and  crucified  ;  spiritual 
yet  sweating  blood  ;*    incomprehensible  yet 

*  Let  us  suppose  a  Lord  Fopdoodle,  or  a  Sir  Dil- 
berry  Diddle,  who  had  hurried  to  be  in  time  at  a 
grand  dinner-party  of  Corinthians  of  the  highest  class, 
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expounded  every  seventh  day  by  myriads  of 
black-coated,  red-coated,  blue-coated,  petti- 
coated,  surpliced,  breeched,  and  turbaned 
plundering,  hypocritical,  bloodsucking,  godly 
impostors  ! 

Jehovah  as  a  pigeon  with  the  virgin,  Ju- 
piter as  a  swan  with  Leda  !  Pah  !  What 
filthy  incongruities  the  goddites  conjure  up. 
The  heathen  mythology  we  laugh  at  or  ad- 
mire— it  is  no  more.  The  Christian  mytho- 
logy we  loath  and  detest — it  is  yet  current. 
A  stimulating,  spirit-stirring  fact  is  yet  to  be 
proclaimed.  The  god  idea  has  sustained  a 
terrific  shock ! 

The  Jew-god  has  been  hurled  from  the 
clouds  ;  pulled  out  of  the  "  burning  bush  j" 
his  "glory  "  has  been  stript  from  him;  his 
face  no  more  shines  ;"  his  loins  no  more  have 
the  "  colour  of  amber,"  the  "  appearance  of 
fire''  and  "brightness  round  about;"  his 
flaming  "  sword"  is  drawn  from  between  his 
teeth  ;  his  "  arm  "  is  no  more  "  stretched  " 
out ;  his  "  back  parts''  are  as  mysterious  and 
invisible  as  all  his  other  parts.  He  is  de- 
throned, he  is  a  by-word,  an  impotent  phan- 
tazm,  conjured  up  by  swindling  priests  to 
bully,  amuse,  or  delude  addle-pated  gapers! 
The  puppet  destroyed,  the  pence  will  no  longer 
jingle  in  the  money-box. 

The  Christ-god  has  been  smothered  in 
his  swaddling  clothes ;  discomfited  in  the 
temple  with  the  doctors ;  treadwheeled  for 
stealing  the  wheat  and  the  donkey ;  confuted 
in  the  doctrines  of  self-prostration  and  passive 
obedience.  The  Christ-god  has  been  stript 
of  his  title  and  his  cross  ;  has  been  denied  his 
identity,  and  deprived  of  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name.  He  has  been  bereft  of  his  virgin 
mother,  of  his  heavenly  father,  and  of  his 
ghostly  begetter.  The  remaining  chance  of 
historical  personality,  by  concubinage,  bas- 
tardy, or  the  peculiar  Jew  crime,  commerce 
with  brutes,  has  been  removed.  The  Jew- 
Christ  has  given  way  to  the  Brahminical- 
Christ.  There  remains  but  a  name,  vox  et 
praterea  nihil.  "What  former  doughty  and 
matter-of-fact  historians  left  unfinished  Strauss 
has  completed.  The  Christ-god  is  demolished, 
and  a  finishing-stroke  put  to  his  bombastical 
and  mischievous  pretences. 

The  Holy-ghost-god  has  lost  his  repu- 
tation, no  decent  saint  would  be  seen  in  his 
company,  his  character  is  clean  gone.  Se- 
ducing an  innocent  girl  is  bad  enough,  but 
the  licentious  libertinism  of  corrupting  the 
carpenter's  wife,  and  the  unbounded  impu- 
dence of  swearing  she  was  a  virgin  after  being 
"  in  the  straw,"  is  beginning  to  be  fully  un- 
derstood and  appreciated.  The  Unitarians 
wont  hear  mention  of  his  name.  The  holy- 
should  arrive  in  a  state  of  perspiration,  wiping  his 
phiz,  and  exclaiming  that  he  was  in  a  bloody  sweat, 
what  a  consternation  and  turning  up  of  eyes  it  would 
occasion,  with  the  stamp  of  downright  blackguard  on 
his  character  forever  atter. —  Yahoo. 
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ghost  god  is  burked  by  them  still  more  un- 
ceremoniously than  the  Christ-god.  With 
many  Christians  of  the  first  water  he  is  be- 
coming quite  unfashionable.  In  the  upper 
regions  (no  matter  where  I  got  the  news) 
such  is  the  state  of  public  opinion,  that  he 
has  been  obliged  to  cage  with  Virgil's  unclean 
birds,  and  if  by  accident  he  should  ever  come 
within  eye-shot  of  St.  Agnes,  he  is  compelled 
to  hop  off  with  his  head  under  his  wing.  Our 
own  dear  grauny,  Herald,  would  blush  to  her 
very  boddice,  her  time-honoured  visage  would 
change  from  dusky  yellow  to  brownish  red 
were  the  doings  of  the  Jew  girl  and  holy 
pigeon  transferred  to  an  English  ecclesiastical 
court,  and  an  action  for  crim  con.  were 
brought  by  Joseph,  the  carpenter,  against 
"  god  the  holy  ghost."  So  much  for  the  holy 
ghost  and  his  morality  ! 

The  fact  is,  the  whole  firm  is  becoming 
bankrupt,  God,  Christ,  Ghost,  and  Co.,  and 
must  speedily  be  erased  from  our  mythologi- 
cal directory,  as  they  have  already  been  ex- 
punged from  the  pages  of  Reason,  whose 
Oracle  alone  shall  henceforth  be  consulted. 

I  have  another  rod  in  pickle  at  their  service 
next  week.  M.  Q.  R. 

THEORY  OF  REGULAR  GRADATION. 

XXIII. 
{Continued from  pay e 295.) 
The  class  rcptilia,  or  the  next  but  one  in 
which  we  find  man,  presents  a  tolerably  per- 
fect form  of  skeleton.  In  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  chelouia  ('tortoises  and  turtles) 
we  distinguish  scapula,  and  clavicle,  united 
by  sutures,  or  seams  (of  these  there  are 
three  called  true,  from  having  serrated  or 
jagged  edges,  and  two  called  false  or  squa- 
mous sutures,  from  the  bones  which  form 
them,  over-lappiug  each  other,  as  in  the 
scales  of  fishes).  There  are  also  carpal  and 
metacarpal  bones,  and  phalanges  of  the 
thumb  and  fingers.  The  femur,  or  thigh- 
bone, presents  indications  of  trochanters,  as 
in  man  (to  run  or  roll,  a  process  of  the  thigh 
bone,  the  muscles  of  which  run  a  roll). 

The  skeleton  of  the  ophidia  (serpents)  con- 
sists of  little  more  than  a  vertebral  column, 
possessing  such  a  degree  of  mobility  as  ena- 
bles them  to  creep  with  speed  along  the  sur- 
face, to  spring  into  the  air,  to  climb  trees, 
and  to  combat  with  and  conquer  their  prey. 
The  vertebrae  are  more  numerous  in  this  than 
in  any  other  class  of  animals,  being  49  in  the 
blind  worm,  201  in  the  rattle-snake,  and  316 
in  the  coluber  natrix.  The  ribs  extend  from 
the  atlas  to  the  anus,  aud  are  32  pairs  in 
the  blind  worm,  175  in  the  rattle-snake,  and 
204  in  the  coluber  natrix.  They  are  all  false, 
there  being  no  rudiment  of  sternum,  or  breast 
bone,  to  which  the  true  ribs  in  man  are  joined. 
In  the  blind  worm  only  are  faint  traces  of 
shoulder  and  pelvis. 
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In  the  sauria  (lizards)  we  meet  with  a  more 
perfect  development  of  skeleton  than  in  the 
last,  as  they  possess  a  sternum,  a  scapula, 
and  pelvic  apparatus.  The  humerus  is  ex- 
panded at  its  extremities,  the  same  form  as  in 
man.  In  the  skeletons  of  the  crocodiles  of 
the  Nile,  alligators,  and  other  reptiles  that 
swim  by  lateral  movements  of  a  muscular 
tail  and  long  webbed  feet,  their  long  bones 
are  filled  with  a  thin  oily  matter. 

The  muscles  of  the  head  are  strong;  and 
in  the  rattle-snake  and  others,  a  portion  of 
the  temporal  extends  forward  to  embrace  the 
poison-gland,  and  force  its  secretion  into  the 
perforated  fang.  A  rudiment  of  diaphragm 
(the  transverse  muscle  which  separates  the 
thorax  from  the  abdomen)  may  be  perceived 
in  the  dragons  and  geckos;  and  in  the  pre- 
hensile tongue  of  the  chameleon  there  re- 
sides a  beautiful  muscular  apparatus  which 
governs  its  stealthy  movements  in  obtain- 
ing his  food,  and  as  Sir  C.  Bell  aptly  de- 
scribes it,  he  lies  more  still  than  the  dead 
leaf,  his  skin  is  like  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and 
takes  the  hue  of  surrounding  objects.  Whilst 
other  animals  have  excitement  conforming 
to  their  rapid  motions,  the  shrivelled  face  of 
the  chameleon  hardly  indicates  life;  the 
eyelids  are  scarcely  parted  ;  he  protrudes  his 
tongue  with  a  motion  so  imperceptible  to- 
wards the  insect,  that  it  is  touched  and  caught 
more  certainly  than  by  the  most  lively  ac- 
tion. In  the  chelonia,  the  muscles  of  the 
extremities  together  with  those  of  the  shoul- 
ders and  pelvis  are  well  marked,  whilst  those 
of  the  jaws,  lips,  and  cheat  are  almost  wholly 
absent. 

In  this  class  of  animals  we  perceive  a  still 
higher  grade  of  development  than  was  met 
with  in  the  amphibia;  the  ventricle  is  partly 
divided  by  a  septum  (a  hedge,  the  fleshy 
substance  which  divides  the  right  and  left 
ventricles  of  the  heart)  into  two  compart- 
ments corresponding  in  most  particulars  to 
the  two  ventricles  of  warm-blooded  animals. 
In  some  the  septum  is  so  imperfect  as  to  be 
incapable  of  preventing  the  admixture  of  the 
blood  derived  from  both  auricles.  In  others, 
however,  as  the  crocodile,  the  veutricles  are 
separated  completely,  or  communicate  by  a 
small  orifice  provided  with  a  valve  which 
prevents  the  blood  passing  from  one  com- 
partment to  the  other.  In  fact,  the  heart  in 
this  singular  auimal  is  double,  as  in  the 
higher  vertebrata,  so  that  the  venous  blood 
returned  to  the  right  auricle,  passes  from  the 
right  ventricle  through  the  pulmonary  artery 
to  the  lungs,  while  the  pure  blood  returned 
from  this  organ  to  the  left  auricle  is  directed 
from  the  left  ventricularcompartment  through 
the  systemic  arteries.  It  is  curious,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  whole  of  this  class  the  de- 
scending aorta  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
two  branches,  the  right  branch  arises  from 
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the  left  ventricular  compartment,  conse- 
quently carries  pure,  or  nearly  pure  blood, 
which  it  distributes  to  the  head,  neck,  chest, 
and  upper  extremities.  The  left  branch, 
on  the  contrary,  arises  either  from  the  right 
ventricular  compartment,  or  what  is  tanta- 
mount to  it,  from  the  pulmonary  artery.  It 
is  obvious,  then,  that  the  descending  aorta 
carries  a  mixed  quality  of  blood  to  the  parts 
it  supplies  ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  observe, 
that  previous  to  the  junction  of  the  two 
aortic  arches,  the  left  gives  off  the  ccelix  (the 
belly,  the  name  of  an  artery  in  the  abdomen) 
axis  which  supplies  the  entire  alimentary 
caual  and  digestive  organs  with  venous  blood. 
In  the  turtle,  lizard,  and  some  serpents, 
where  the  septum  ventriculorum  is  imperfect, 
the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta  at  once  carry 
mixed  blood,  and  in  some  of  the  chelouia, 
as  the  tortoise,  the  existence  of  arterial  chan- 
nels ensures  a  more  complete  mixture  of 
venous  and  arterial  blood. 

In  lizards  and  serpents  the  lung  is  a  mere 
cavity  with  cellular  walls,  having  perforations 
which  communicate  with  the  neighbouring 
cells.  Turtles  have  a  more  complicated 
structure  approaching  that  of  warm-blooded 
animals. 


CHRISTIANITY  AGAINST 
ATHEISM. 

Carlile  versus  Southwell. 

I  have  somewhere  read  that  there  are  three 
conditions  of  man  in  which  he  should  not  be 
held  too  closely  responsible  for  his  words  and 
deeds,  one  of  them  I  remember  is  when  he  is 
in  prison,  the  other  too  were,  if  my  memory 
be  accurate,  when  hungry,  and  when  mad. 
Charles  Southwell  is  a  prisoner.  My 
esteem  for  him  began  with  that  circumstance. 
My  Christianity  has  led  me  to  visit  him  in 
prison,  and  my  passion  with  him  is  to  convert 
him  from  atheism.  I  find  him  with  a  mis- 
taken conceit  that  no  man  has  avowed  atheism 
before  himself.  1  have  been  such  a  fool  be- 
fore him,  and  I  had  before  him  brought  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands,  to  the  same  folly, 
I  am  wiser  and  renounce  it,  honester,  1  will 
not  say,  but  as  honest,  and  I  am  a  Christian, 
and  Holyoake  is  a  Christian,  but  I  will  not 
offend  Charles  Southwell  nor  the  truth  by 
calling  him  a  Christian.  The  time  is  not 
yet  come  for  that,  for  it  I  am  in  hope  labour- 
ing. I  was  to  him  the  herald  of  his  published 
unchristian  private  letter,  and  I  thought  I 
saw  a  blush  of  smitten  conscience,  and  a  com- 
plaint that  it  was  published.  But  I  remem- 
bered that  he  was  not  yet  a  Christian,  and  I 
was  not  angry. 

Christianity  is  not  Jesuitry.  Christianity 
is  a  principle  and  a  science,  atheism  is  not. 
Christianity  is  the  principle  of  human  morals, 
founded  upon  the  sciences  of  the  natural  and 
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spiritual  worlds.  Physi-theism  is  no  science, 
nor  can  its  negation  be  scientific.  Science 
and  superstition  are  two  principles  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  the  one  of  truth  the  other  of  error. 
Atheism  belongs  to  neither,  it  is  neither  ac- 
tive science  nor  active  superstition.  "When 
theism  may  be  superstition  its  atheism  may 
be  science  ;  but  when  the  theism  is  science 
as  in  my  case,  any  general  abstract  of  atheism 
must  be  superstition,  or  a  word  without 
a  meaning. 

Need  more  be  said  about  this  "  splutter 
and  clatter"  of  god  ?  Tf  Sir  Robert  Peel 
will  liberate  Southwell,  I  will  soon  cure  him 
of  his  atheism  in  public  discussion.  He  may, 
if  he  like,  knock  his  brains  out  against  my 
head  in  discussion.  Of  the  nonsense  of  so- 
cialism he  has  been  cured,  it  is  my  task  to 
cure  him  of  the  nonsense  of  atheism.  This 
I  have  undertaken,  and  this  I  will  accomplish 
when  he  ceases  to  be  a  prisoner. 

Richarp  Carlile. 


Gloucester  Gaol, 
September  24th,  1842. 

Mr  Dear  C. — In  my  domain  it  is  easier  to 
take  the  cholera  than  a  newspaper,  for  the 
portals  of  politics  are  more  securely  guarded 
than  those  of  pestilence.  As  far  as  the  press 
is  concerned  I  am  kept  alike  ignorant  of  the 
compliments  of  my  friends,  and  the  calum- 
nies of  my  enemies.  But  having  learned 
through  a  correspondent  who  inquires  how  I 
like  my  new  cognomen  of  Christian,  that  my 
friend  Mr.  Carlile,  has  bestowed  upon  me 
that  blessed  sobriquet;  I  am  anxious  to  show 
you  how  highly  /  estimate  the  bible. 

By  way  of  introduction,  and  to  prevent 
misunderstanding,  a  few  remarks  upon  Mr. 
Carlile  are  necessary.  Since  first  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  great  services  rendered 
by  that  gentleman  to  the  cause  of  mental 
liberty,  1  have  entertained  the  highest  es- 
teem for  his  character  and  merits,  and  what- 
ever his  subsequent  conduct  may  be,  my 
appreciation  of  what  he  has  done  will  remain 
unaltered.  His  present  plan  of  proceeding 
is,  no  doubt,  founded  on  a  deliberate  con- 
viction of  its  utility.  Its  being  (as  it  cer- 
tainly is)  the  antipodes  of  my  taste,  is  no 
presumptive  argument  against  its  value. 
Mr.  Carlile  gives  to  scripture  a  scientific  in- 
terpretation. In  my  opinion,  the  bible  is 
unworthy  the  compliment,  and  science  is 
pollutted  by  its  contact  with  religion.  It  is 
true  the  scriptures  will  bear  a  scientific  in- 
terpretation as  they  have  the  thousand  and 
one  with  which  we  are  already  cursed.  But 
Mr.  C.'s  interpretation  has  the  merit  of  being 
directly  opposite  to  all  those  now  curreut  so 
that  when  he  makes  a  convert,  men  cannot 
help  seeing  that  the  story  of  the  Bean  Stalk 
would  answer  the  purpose  of  the  pentateuch, 
and  the  tale  of  Cinderella  that  of  the  gospels, 
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without  morality  or  intelligence  being  af- 
fected thereby.  The  good  I  see  in  Mr.  C.  s 
philosophy  is,  that  it  makes  these  facts  so 
plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read  them. 

The  natural  consequence  of  Mr.  Carlile 's 
plan  is  the  retention  of  all  old  names  under 
new  ideas,  and  hence  he  makes  me    I   know 
not  what,  when,  according  to  his  dictionary 
of  terms,  he  styles  me  a  Christian.     Probably, 
he  confers  upon   me  a  benefit,  though   one 
somewhat  incomprehensible.     But  when   he 
asserts,  as  I  am  told   he   has,   that  I   am   a 
"  better  Christian  than  Justice  Erskine,''  he 
does  me  a  positive  harm  and  inflicts  upon  me 
public  disgrace.     In    the   opinion    of  some 
men  that  judge's  "  religion  is  his  vice."     To 
say,  then,  that  I  am  a  better  Christian  than 
he,  is  to  say   I  am  more  vicious.     Erskine 
sentenced  Mr.  Adams  to  imprisonment  for  a 
libel  on  Christianity  for  the  same  reason  that 
a  century  ago  he  would   have  punished  him 
for  a  libel  on  witchcraft.     The  bible  Erskine 
affects   to  reverence  says,  that  "  for  every 
idle  word  men  shall  speak  they  must  give  an 
account  in  the  day  of  judgment;"  and  he 
sentenced  me  to  six  months'  imprisonment 
because  I  did  not  tell  a  wilful  and  public  lie. 
The    very  name  of  Christian    has   become 
synonymous  with  all  that  is  mentally  imbe- 
cile and  morally  infamous.     It  is   because 
Christians  feel  that  their  system  is  false  that 
they  imprison  men  on   account  of  opinion. 
I  own  neither  their  religion  nor  their  molal- 
ity, and  should  blush  to  draw  my   principles 
from    the    polluted    sources    whence    theirs 
arise.     Hence  I  cannot  quietly   be   stigma- 
tised as  a  Christiau,  nor  willingly  receive  that 
as  a  compliment  from  a  friend,  which  would 
be  the  worst  insult  of  an  enemy. 

With  some  people  the  name  of  Christian 
is  inviting.  But  what  can  render  it  so  iu 
the  nineteenth  century  ?  On  what  earthly 
or  heavenly  ground  is  it  even  tolerable  ? 
Christianity  is  called  by  some  silly,  or  sadly 
mistaken  people,  moralisiug — humanising — 
civilising  !  Yet  the  history  of  the  English 
nation  shows  its  professors  to  have  ever  been 
the  subtlest  deceivers.  Where  then  is  its 
morality?  Christians  have  manifested  more 
barbarity  and  remorseless  ferocity  than  any 
other  men.  Are  these  the  exponents  of  its 
humanity  ?  Christianity  itself  co-existed 
with  the  ignorance  of  the  darkest  ages,  and 
laboured  hard  to  conserve  it  by  guarding 
with  spiritual  thunders  the  grossest  stupidity, 
and  continues  to  this  day  the  deadly  foe  of 
truth  and  intelligence.  Admirable  proofs  of 
its  civilization  !  Introduced  by  Saint  Au- 
gustine with  fraud,  it  has  been  perpetuated 
ever  since  only  by  the  dungeon  and  the 
sword  ! 

It  is  recorded  by  a  great  historian,  that 
Henry  11.  pleaded  bis  innocence  of  a  crime 
charged  upon   him  ;    his  total  ignorance  of 
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the  fact  was  of  no  avail ;  he  was  sufficiently 
guilty  if  the  church  thought  proper  to  esteem 
him  such.  The  rampant  spirit  of  piety  is 
not  more  just  in  our  day.  It  is  not  enough 
that  blasphemy  is  an  impossible  crime,  it  is 
sufficient  that  the  clergy  assume  it  to  be 
committable.and  forthwith  men  and  women 
are  dragged  from  their  homes  and  thrust  into 
dungeons  to  expiate  for  the  offence.  Verily, 
Christians  are  an  amiable  race,  and  their 
name  an  acquisition  devoutly  to  be  desired. 

It  is  an  oft  repeated  remark  of  Shakspere, 
that  some  men  are  born  great — some  achieve 
greatness — and  some  have  it  thrust  upon 
them.  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  a 
Christian — it  has  been  my  achievement  to 
throw  off  that  degradation — and  I  protest 
against  its  being  thrust  upon  me. 

I  again  repeat,  I  make  not  my  opinions 
a  standard  for  others.  Any  man  may  call 
himself  a  Christian  who  pleases.  His  con- 
duct will  neither  induce  my  imitation,  nor 
his  taste  excite  my  envy.  In  calling  me  so, 
Mr.  Carlile  may  mean  something  very  good, 
though  I  cannot  make  it  out.  I  know  his 
intention  is  kind,  and  while  his  motive  merits 
my  respect,  the  title  applied  to  me  does  not 
suit  my  fancy.     Yours  truly, 

G.  Jacob  Holyoake. 


THE  WORTH  OF  MAN. 

(Concluded.) 

THE  second  assumption  is  a  divine  author  of  man; 
Did  the  writer  of  this  ever  imagine  a  divine  author 
of  a  louse  ?  Man  !  man  !  man  !  it  seems  has  ever 
been  and  continues  to  be  the  burden  of  the  song. 
"Did  the  divine  author  of  his  being  contemplate 
such  a  restriction  of  moral  law  in  breathing  life  and 
intellect  into  his  frame?"  What!  did  moral  law 
precede  the  breathing  of  life  and  intellect,  or  is  the 
gift  of  moral  law  included  as  a  necessary  result  of 
the  breathing  of  life  and  intellect?  Tf  the  latter, 
then  other  animals  have  a  moral  law,  as  I  shall 
presently  show,  on  the  authority  of  Cuvier,  for  they 
have  life  and  intellect  breathed  into  them.  Human 
nature  knows  nothing  of  the  term  moral  law,  human 
society  may— who  ever  heard  of  a  pack  of  dogs  or  a 

stud  of  horses  violating  a  moral  law?    No  one 

therefore  the  term  moral  law  is  of  human  invention 
for  buman  purposes  but  equally  applicable  to  all 
animals  having  life  and  intellect.    "  Was  he  formed 
by  the  creator  only  to  fulfil  an  animal  destiny  and 
to  perform  animal  duties  at  the  expense  of  every 
nobler   gift  with  which  nature  has  so  bountiously 
supplied  him  ?  "    I  know  of  no  noble  gift  in  man 
which  is  not  possessed  by  all  animals,  the  faculties 
of  thinking,  reflecting,  remembering,  judging,  &c. 
But  do  not  these  depend  wholly  and  solely  upon  the 
animal  organisation?     Certainly  they  do,  without 
which  they  would  be  either  inoperative  or  non-ex- 
istent—why then  noble  ?    About  as  noble  as  the  so- 
called  aristocracy  of  the  country,  depending  for  sus- 
tenance  and  support,  most  parasitically,  upon  the 
toil  and  blood  of  the  industrious  labourer.     Why,  it 
is  attaching  more  value  to  the  shadow  than  to  the 
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substance.  The  nobler  gifts,  I  presume,  alluded  to 
are  abundantly  manifest  in  the  so-called  inferior 
animals,  witness  the  elephant,  dog,  horse,  bee,  &c. 
Have  not  these  the  so-called  nobler  gifts  of  nature 
not  only  sufficient  for  their  physical  but  also  for 
their  intellectual  wants  ?  Is  it  to  supply  a  physical 
want  that  the  song-bird  warbles  its  pleasing  notes 
the  live  long  day  ?  Does  not  the  bird,  the  beaver, 
the  bee,  display  intelligence  suitable  to  their  capaci- 
ties in  the  construction  of  their  homes — what  does 
man  do  more  than  act  according  to  his  capacity  and 
his  wants?  "For  what  purpose  has  he  been  en- 
dowed with  senses,  feelings,  and  mental  organs?  " 
Are  not  the  so  m/s-called  inferior  animals  similarly 
endowed,  have  they  not  senses,  feelings,  and  mental 
organs  ?  Surely  they  have,  and  apply  them  most 
rationally  too. 

I  shall  now  quit  this  writer  and  give  the  extract 
from  Cuvier,  mentioned  above.  He  says — "  The 
most  perfect  animals  are  infinitely  below  man 
in  respect  to  the  degrees  of  their  intellectual  facul- 
ties, but  it  is,  nevertheless,  certain  that  their  under- 
standings perform  operations  of  the  same  kind. 
They  move  in  consequence  of  sensations  received, 
they  are  susceptible  of  lasting  affections,  and  they 
acquire,  by  experience,  a  certain  knowledge  of  ex- 
ternal things  sufficient  to  regulate  their  motions,  by 
actually  foreseeing  their  consequences,  and  inde- 
pendent of  immediate  pain  or  pleasure.  When 
domesticated  they  feel  their  subordination,  they 
know  that  the  being  who  punishes  them  may  refrain 
from  doing  so  if  he  will,  and  they  assume  before 
him  a  supplicating  air  when  conscious  of  guilt  or 
fearful  of  his  anger.  The  society  of  man  either  cor- 
rupts or  improves  them,  they  are  susceptible  of  emu- 
lation and  jealousy,  and  though  possessed  among 
themselves  of  a  natural  language  capable  of  express- 
ing the  sensations  of  the  moment,  they  acquire  from 
man  a  knowledge  of  the  much  more  complicated 
language  through  which  he  makes  known  his  plea- 
sure and  urges  them  to  execute  it.  We  perceive,  in 
fact,  a  certain  degree  of  reason  in  the  higher  animal, 
and  consequences  resulting  from  its  use  and  abuse 
similar  to  those  observed  in  man.  The  degree  of 
their  intelligence  is  not  far  different  from  that  pos- 
sessed by  the  infant  mind  before  it  has  learned  to 
speak." 

Whoever    yet    that   has    taken    the    subject    in 
hand,  but  set  out  with  the  assumption  that  he  was 
perfectly  qualified  to  judge,  and  what  has  been  the 
standard  wherewith  to  test  the  worth  and  importance 
of  animal  life  ?  Why  man,  of  course,  as  the  paragon 
of  animals  assumes  the  post  of  honour.    He  has  con- 
stituted himself  the  standard,  but  does  he  not  al- 
ways proceed  in  the  inquiry  with  foregone  conclu- 
sions, and  does  he  not  always  make  his  inferences 
square  with  such  conclusions  ?  Invariably  so,  verbal- 
ly or  implied.  You  may  argue  learnedly  and  logically 
on  the  subtilities  of  metaphysics,  and  your  readers 
may  acknowledge  the  force  of  your  reasonings,  but 
they  cannot  shake  off  absolutely  the  idea  of  a  real 
and  personal  deity  while  they  retain  a  belief  in  their 
own  superior  importance  in  the  scale  of  natural  pro- 
ductions.    This  erroneous  belief,  let  us  hope,  will 
ere  long  make  its  exit  from  the  stage  of  controversy 
in  company  with  that  trinity  of  incomprehensibles, 
a  personal  god,  a  future  state,  and  the  immmor- 
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tahty  of  the  human  soul.     These,  like  their  proto- 
types on  the  pantomimic  stage,  have  played  their 
tricks  too  long  at  man's  expense,  to  live  in  harmony 
with  him  in  the  new  state  of  existence  to  which  he 
is  fast  hastening.     They  have  too  long,  like  their 
symbol  in  the  pantomimic,  made  sport  of  their  vic- 
tim, they  have  robbed,  insulted,  and  abused  him 
beyond  the  point  of  human  endurance.     They  have 
decoyed  him  with  their  heavenly  bait  into  a  labyrinth 
of  error,  and  have  scourged  him  for  obtaining  the 
clue   with  which  to  extricate  himself  from  their 
toils.     They  have  dogged  his  every  step  with  perse- 
vering malignancy,   they  have  brought  into  play 
every  frightful  engine  of  terror  their  malice  could 
devise  to  arrest  his  course,  but  despite  their  every 
effort  man  has  held  steadily  on  his  way,  and  aided 
by  the  lamp  of  reason  he  is  beginning  to  emerge 
from  the  gloomy  shades  of  superstitious  ignorance 
into  the  bright  meridian  day  of  enlightened  scientific 
knowledge.     He  is  fast  outstripping  the  persecuting 
enemy  of  human  progress,  he  will  no  longer  be  de- 
luded by  the   priestly  promises  of  prospective  re- 
wards, nor  dread  the  threatening  of  priestly  punish- 
ment, firm  in   the  conviction  that  human  means 
will  work  out  human  redemption  he  will  attend  to 
the  dictates  of  human  reason  to  enable  him  to  ac- 
complish so  desirable  an  end. 

Charles  Dent. 


PERSECUTION. 

{From  the  Cheltenham  Free  Press.) 
We    should    have   thought   that   when   the 
gentlemen  "  of  the  Chronicle  had  entrapped 
a  Poor  man  into  selling  an  illegal  pamphlet, 
and  safely  housed  him  for  a  month  in  Glou- 
cester gaol  for  that  uffence,  they  would  have 
rested  satisfied.     But  we  were  mistaken  in 
our  anticipations.      Such  tigers  are  not  so 
easily  satiated.     One  of  that  respectable  fra- 
ternity thus  vented  his  spleen  last  Thursday 
against  those  gentlemen  who  stepped  forward 
to  rescue  from  starvation  those  persons  who 
were  accustomed  to  depend  upon  Adams  for 
support : — 

A  correspondent,  singing  himself  «  J.B."  wishes  to 
be  informed  who  the  guardians  were  that  proposed  9s. 
a  week  to  Adams's  wife  ?     We  have  no  method  of  as- 
certaining the  precise  fact,  but  if  our  memory  be  cor- 
rect, we  believe  the  Free  Press  announced  that  it  was 
the  act  of  Mr.  Hollis  and  J.  Nash  Belcher,  Esq.    We 
decline  inserting  our  correspondent's  letter,  because 
no  good  can  result  from  its  publicity.     The  time  of 
imprisonment  was  but  for  one  month,  we  therefore 
question  if  these  liberal  guardians  will  attempt  to 
continue  the  payment  after  Adams's  release.    If  they 
do,  "fair  play"  must  be   the  result.     We  see  no 
reason  why  these  guardians   of  the   public  purse 
should  award  9s.  a  week  to  persons  who  deny  the 
existence  of  a  god,  while  those  who  believe  there  is 
an  alnnghty  ruler,  are  doomed  to  subsist  upon  a 
paltry  2s.  6d.,  and  in  some  instances  upon  Is.  a 
week.     Well  may  our  correspondent  exclaim,  "  Oh ! 
shame,  ye  guardians  of  the  public  purse  !  " 

Well  may  Christianity  blush  for  the  deeds 
done  in  her   name,   when    professors  of  her 
holy  faith  exhibit  a  spirit  so  opposed  to  reli- 
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gion   and  to   humanity.     The   false- hearted 
writer  of  that  notice  knew  full   well   that   it 
was  not  for  Mrs.   Adams's  sustenance   alone 
that  the  sum  of  9s.  was  granted,  but    for  the 
support  of  herself.  ber  fi^  children,  and  of 
another  boy,  who,  being  bereft  of  his  pa.vnts, 
was  taken    by  Adams  under  his  protection! 
Does  this  "  friend  of  the   poor"    think  that 
there  was  any  squandering   of   the   people's 
money  in  the  allowance  of  twopence    per 
day  for  the  support  of  each  of   these  ?     His 
remarks  about  the  allowance  given  to  others 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.     If  he- 
can  produce  any  case  in  which  the  guardians 
have  not  allowed  sufficient,  let  the  matter  be 
properly  investigated,   but  let  each  case  be 
judged  on  its  own  merits.     It  should   be  re- 
membered that  what  is  called  full  out-door 
relief  is  2s.  6d.  a  week  for  each  person.     The 
insinuations  against  the  gentlemen  who  pro- 
posed and  seconded  the  grant  are  too  con- 
temptible to  be  noticed.   That  scribe  should 
recollect  that  it  is  only  a  few  weeks  since  he 
had   to  eat  his  own   words  in  respect  to  a 
similar  insinuation  made  against  one  of  them. 
There  is  one  thing  we  rejoice  to  know.     This 
is  not  the  effusion  of  a  fanatic,    but  of  an 
hireling.     The  "tender  mercies  "  of  a  bigot 
are  cruelty  itself,  but  what  are   they  to  "be 
compared    to    those    of    a   sycophant,   who 
thinks  that  persecution   will   be   pleasing  to 
his  patron  ? 


"  We    have    seen    slavery  and    ignorance 
blasting    under    the    guidance    of    priestly 
hands,  millions  upon   millions  of  our  race, 
and  making  melancholy  the  fairest  portions 
of  the  earth.     We  have  listened  to  sighs  and 
the  dropping  of  tears,  to  the  voice  of  despair, 
and   the  agonies  of  torture  and  death;    we 
have  entered  dungeons,  and   found  captives 
wasted  to  skeletons  with  the  years  of  their 
solitary  endurance;   we  have  listened  to  their 
faint   whispers,    and    have   found  that  they 
uttered   the  cruelties  of  priests.     We  have 
stumbled  upon  midnight  tribunals,  and  seen 
men    stretched   upon  racks,  torn   piecemeal 
with  fiery  pincers,   or  plunged  into  endless 
darkness  by  the  lancing  of  their  eyes.     And 
upon  asking  whose  actions   were  these — we 
were  answered  'The  Pbiests.5-" — Howitt. 
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THE  HEALTHIAN. 
A  small  periodical  of  this  title  is  monthly 
issued,  and  certainly  few  papers  extant  can 
boast  of  healthier  tones  of  thought-  It  is  im- 
possible to  rise  from  its  perusal  without  pros- 
pect of  the  accession  of  physical,  and  certain 
acquisition  of  moral  strength.  Its  pages  are 
quite  refreshing.  Seen  through  the  glasses 
of  the  Healthian  apples  appear  temptingly 
blooming  as  when  they  hung  in  Eden's  fabled 
gardens;  water,  pure  as  the  sea  gem,  and  of 
a  more  delicious  gout  than  the  oft  sung  nectar 
of  the  gods. 

The  work  is  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of 
simplicity  in  diet,  not  from  selfish  but  philo- 
sophical considerations,  until  the  conclusion 
is  forced  upon  the  reader,  that  if  the  food 
recommeuded  be  but  half  as  nutritious  as  its 
theory  seems  reasonable,  henceforth  none 
other  should  be  eaten. 

The  cardinal  idea  dwelt  upon,  is  the  in- 
valuable one  of  self-reform  ;  which  strongly 
recommends  itself  to  the  readers  of  the 
Oracle  :  for  they  who  aim  at  pouring  cleans- 
ing streams  through  the  augean  stables  of 
religion,  would  wisely,  if  not  already  done, 
eat  a  few  refreshing  sluices  in  the  direction 
of  home.  He  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
should  essay  to  correct  the  vices  of  the  age, 
but  any  one  may  take  the  next  bold  step  to 
it,  viz.,  that  of  refusing  in  his  conduct  to 
imitate  them.  He  may  be  an  enthusiast 
who  expects  to  reform  mankind,  but  he  fails 
in  his  first  and  most  important  duty  who 
neglects  to  reform  himself.  Great  men  are 
often  the  slaves  of  little  vices.  As  that 
charity  which  is  worth  anything  must  begin 
at  home,  so  must  that  reform  which  is  to  be 
potent  and  permanent.  It  is  unfortunately 
a  well  founded  reproach  that  political  reform- 
ers appear  better  managers  of  the  state  than 
of  their  own  households.  I  have  little 
faith  in  that  love  of  all  mankind  which  en- 
ables its  possessor  to  neglect  that  portion 
having  the  strongest  and  holiest  claims  upon 
him.  Private  corruption  is  no  argument 
against  public  reformation,  but  an  insupera- 
ble obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  perfection. 
Individual  accelerates  general  amendment. 
And  as  of  all  policy,  that  is  most  sound 
which  secures  the  greatest  immediate  benefit 
without  endangering  the  chances  of  future 
good;  so  is  self-reform,  of  all  others,  the 
most  valuable,  since  it  is  immediately  bene- 
ficial to  the  individual,  and  forms  the  only 
secure  foundation  of  permanent  public  im- 
provement. Considerations  of  this  useful 
kind  are  discussed  in  the  pages  of  the 
Healthian,  and  supported  on  the  whole 
with  sound  and  healthy  reasoning  worthy  of 
invigoration's  self.  Nor  are  the  instances  of 
failure  uuiustruetive,  as  the  following  will 
show. 

Here  aud  there  in  the  work  dialogues  are 
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interspersed,  in  which  the  most  dogged  ob- 
jections urged  against  vegetable,  as  opposed 
to  animal  eating,  arise  from  persons  who 
cannoi  but  think  "it  strange  that  an  infi- 
nitely wise  creator  should  permit  his  crea- 
tures so  universally  to  feed  more  or  less  on 
flesh,  if  it  were  unnecessary  to  health."  One 
clever  genius  contends  that  vegetable  eating 
would  make  us  "  run  counter  to  the  very 
first  command  in  scripture,  and  as  it  were 
fly  in  the  face  of  god  himself."  As  iiluck 
would  have  it,  the  editor  has  a  scripture  and 
god  of  his  own  to  support,  and  so  can  never 
meet  these  objections  of  the  goddists ;  and 
it  is  only  by  evasion,  or  a  species  of  intel- 
lectual cajolery  quite  unworthy  the  cause 
and  disgraceful  to  the  general  soundness  of 
the  reasoning  employed,  that  the  Pytha- 
gorean supports  his  position.  When  the 
objector  cries  "  we  must  not  run  counter  to 
the  first  command  in  scripture  and  fly  in 
god's  face,"  instead  of  finding  all  references 
to  scriptures  and  gods  boldly  set  aside,  and 
the  question  debated  on  its  true  grounds, 
health  and  utility,  the  reply  is,  "  whoever 
dares  to  disobey  god  or  his  commands,  must 
expect  to  experience  the  painful  consequen- 
ces, which  are  as  sure  as  the.  commission  of 
the  disobedient  act."  This  answer,  if  ho- 
nestly made,  confirms  the  objections  it  was 
intended  to  refute.  But  the  editor's  god  is 
good  or  love,  or  some  other  conception  ; 
and  this  dissembling  being  unremarked  by 
the  opponent,  there  follows  a  contemptible 
triumph  of  religious  legerdemain.  All  this 
is  utterly  unworthy  of  the  noble  subject  dis- 
cussed, and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  such  sub- 
terfuges nowhere  employed  except  where  re- 
ligion is  iu  the  way.  Disingenuousness  be- 
longs only  to  the  gods.  G.  J.   H. 

Dialogue  between  a  Chartist  Prisoner  and  the  Chaplain 
of  the  Prison. 

Chaplain — What  is  your  name?     Prisoner — A.B. 

Chaplain — How  old  are  you  ?  Prisoner-Thiity-one . 

Chaplain — What  is  your  religion  ? 

Prisoner — None  !  I  know  it  to  be  an  abominable 
and  disgusting  imposition  upon  the  credulity  of  man- 
kind. Chaplain — Get  away!  get  away!  I'll  not 
hear  another  word. 

Next  day  the  chaplain  called  on  the  prisoner  and 
said  he  had  been  and  asked  the  governor's  leave  for 
the  prisoner  to  stay  away  from  chapel. 

Prisoner — Very  well !  I  have  heard  plenty  of 
your  doctrines.     Exit  Chaplain. 
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RELIGION. 

All  religions  have  authorised  innumerable 
crknes.  The  Jews,  intoxicated  with  the 
promises  of  their  god,  arrogated  the  right  of 
exterminating  whole  nations.  Relying  on 
the  oracles  of  their  god,  the  Roman?,  like 
true  robbers,  conquered  and  ravaged  the 
world.  The  Arabians,  encouraged  by  their 
divine  prophet,  carried  fire  and  sword  among 
the  Christians  and  the  Idolators.  The  Christ- 
ians, under  pretext  of  extending  their  holy 
religion,  have  often  deluged  both  hemispheres 
with  blood. 

True  religion,  as  the  author  of  "  Good 
Sense''  observes,  is  indeed  the  curse  of  man- 
kind. The  struggles  to  suppress  the  rising 
spirit  of  progression  in  this  religious  country 
at  the  present  moment,  evidence  the  fact  that 
its  influence  is  always  on  the  side  of  tyranny. 

Who  does  not  see  in  the  arrests  now  taking 
place  the  reliance  of  our  tyrant  oppressors  on 
the  debased  intellect  of  the  mass  ?  That 
they  consider  themselves  accountable  to  a  god 
alone  for  the  villanous  attacks  now  making 
on  the  liberties  of  man  ?  Would  the  most 
despicable  of  mankind  be  allowed  to  trample 
in  the  dust  the  aspirations  of  liberty,  if  re- 
sponsible to  the  nation  instead  of  the  #od 
priests  delight  to  paint  ?  Kings  and  priests 
are  aware  it  is  easier  to  deal  with  gods  than 
men,  they  know  full  well  that  heaven  is 
more  indulgent  to  their  crimes  than  a  people 
who  could  see  through  their  trickeries.  Were 
the  fanatical  notions  of  a  world  beyond  the 
clouds  dispelled  from  the  minds  of  men,  they 
would  in  the  justness  of  their  anger  appeal 
from  the  imaginary  divine  rights  of  idle  va- 
gabonds, to  the  natural  rights  of  man.  Were 
a  nation  so  enlightened,  could  they  look  with 
any  other  feelings  save  those  of  contempt 
upon  the  late  farce  of  a  "  thanksgiving  "  to  a 
god  for  sending  monopolists,  bishops,  and  other 
vampyres  a  u  plenty  full  harvest."  When 
will  men  open  their  eyes  ? 

The  address  to  the  jury  by  Judge  Tindal  at 
the  opening  of  the  special  commission  at 
Stafford,  clearly  shows  that  the  whole  com- 
plicated machinery  of  government  hangs  upon 
the  bigotry  of  the  multitude,   but  should  the 
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people  be  trained  scientifically,  the  whole  pile 
of  mummery  falls  to  the  ground. 

"  I  would,  in  conclusion  (said  Judge  Tin- 
dal), furthei  suggest  that  the  effectual,  and 
only  effectual,  method  of  counteracting  the 
attempts  of  wicked  and  designing  men  to  un- 
dermine the  principles  of  the  lower  classes 
and  to  render  them  discontented  with  the  es- 
tablished institutions  of  the  country,  is  the 
diffusion  of  sound  religious  knowledge  (in 
which  there  can  be  no  excess  ! )  amongst  those 
classes  who  are  the  most  exposed  to  their  at- 
tempts, and  the  educating  their  children  in 
the  fear  of  god,  so  that  all  may  be  taught  that 
obedience  to  the  law  of  the  land  and  to  the 
government  of  the  country  is  due,  not  as  a 
matter  ot  compulsion,  but  of  principle  and 
conscience." 

The  heartless,  impudent  villains,  their 
saviour  taught  there  should  be  no  temporal 
distinctions.  Why  does  not  the  god  whom 
they  say  sanctions  the  "  institutions  of  the 
country,"  make  the  "lower"  cla-ses  con- 
tented "  in  that  station  in  which  it  has  pleased 
himself  to  call  them?"  Why  does  he  not 
close  their  eyes  to  the  injustice,  tyranny,  and 
vice  uf  his  chosen  few,  the  "  higher  "  classes 
par  excellence,  in  all  that  is  disgusting  and  in- 
human—the miscreants  after  his  own  heart 
— filled  with  his  own  holy  spirit  ?  Why  does 
he  not  prevent  the  pangs  of  hunger  which 
themselves,  their  innocent  children,  and  un- 
happy partners  feel  ?  No!  their  agonizing 
cries  are  more  sweet  to  his  ears  than  the  mu- 
sic of  the  spheres,  than  the  fulsome  adulations 
of  the  winged  seraphims  and  trunkless  cheru- 
bims,  when  they  twang  their  jewsharps, 
and  chant  "  holy,  holy,  holy  lord,  god  of 
sabaoth  !  "  What  are  the  ministers  of  the 
"  poor  man's  church  "  doing,  that  they  leave 
their  especial  charge  so  easy  a  prey  to  the 
machinations  of  "  wicked  and  designing 
men  ?  "  Read  the  Newgate  calendar  !  In- 
stead of  feeding  their  master's  flock,  they  rrb 
and  murder  them  !  Instead  of  watch-dogs 
to  guard  them,  they  are  wolves  to  worry  them 
—  and  not  content  with  goading  them  to  mad- 
ness and  to  the  commission  of  deeds  of  vio- 
lence alien  to  their  natural  dispositions,  they 
follow  to  "the  death,"  and  fcloat  over  the 
consequtnces  to  th^ir   victims  of  their   own 
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diabolical  conduct  !  *  Instead  of  practising 
virtue  and  honesty,  they  are  committing 
adultery,  whoring,  and  swindling  !  Theirs  a 
god  of  love,  of  truth,  of  morality  !  The  liars  ! 
He  is  a  "  concentration  of  abominations  " — 
the  embodyment  of  pollution,  of  cruelty,  and 
of  vice  !     Fit  "  ministers''  of  such  a  master  ! 

Truly  has  Tindal  observed  that  they  dread 
the  "  undermining  of  the  principles  of  the 
lower  classes,"  when  that  takes  place  their 
system  of  plunder  is  ended — their  days  of 
wanton  rioting  in  the  spoils  of  the  widow  and 
the  orphan  will  cease.  After  such  contemp- 
tible jargon,  employed  by  such  a  person  for 
the  purpose  of  crushing  the  advocates  of  an 
oppressed  people,  it  is  obviously  the  duty  of 
every  one  to  instruct  his  neighbour  in  the  laws 
of  nature — teaching  that  physics  and  not 
metaphysics  must  henceforth  be  his  study — 
that  on  this  earth  alone  man  must  seek  his 
true  happiness — and  that  so  long  as  a  body 
of  men  are  set  apart  for  governing,  so  long 
will  they  make  absurd  laws,  unsuited  to  man's 
nature.  Blind  leaders  of  the  blind — quag- 
mires that  engulph  the  victims  of  their  delu- 
sion—clogs to  the  progressors — abandoned 
and  profligate  squanderers  of  a  nation's 
wealth,  who  say  that  a  god  made  the  world 
to  be  the  sport  of  the  basest  of  mankind.  Fe- 
rocious as  their  god,  they  prey  on  the  vitals 
of  those  they  have  duped,  and  are  screened 
by  the  religion  of  Christ,  who  lays  it  down  as 
a  principle  that  we  must  renounce  all  defence 
of  ourselves!  The  more  we  consider  the  de- 
testable nature  of  religion,  the  more  convinced 
are  we  that  its  sole  object  is  the  gratifying 
the  depraved  passions  of  wretches  who  are  a 
disgrace  to  the  human  form,  and  consider  the 
advice  once  given  to  the  agricultural  labour- 
ers of  this  country  very  applicable  to  all  at 
present. 

11  Yours  is  a  state  of  warfare,  and  your 
ground  of  quarrel  the  want  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  in  the  midst  of  abundance.  You  see 
hoards  of  food,  and  you  are  starving.  You 
see  a  government  rioting  in  every  sort  of  lux- 
ury and  wasteful  expenditure,  and  you,  ever 
ready  to  labour,  cannot  find  one  of  the  com- 
forts of  life.  Neither  your  silence  nor  your 
patience  has  obtained  for  you  the  least  re- 
spectful attention  from  the  government. 
The  more  tame  you  have  grown,  the 
more  you  have  been  oppressed  and  despised, 
the  more  you  have  been  trampled  on  ;  and  it 
is  only  now  that  you  begin  to  display  your 
physical  as  well  as  moral  strength,  that  your 
cruel  tyrants  treat  with  you  and  offer  terms 
of  pacification.  Your  demands  have  been ,  so 
far,  moderate  and  just,  and  any  attempt  to 

*  The  Rev.  Benjamin  Vale  and  Mrs.  Mary  Ann 
Vale,  whose  house  had  been  destroyed  during  the 
late  disturbances,  occupied  (says  a  London  paper) 
a  prominent  position  in  front  of  the  court  at  the  Staf- 
ford Special  Commission,  during  the  trial  of  the  un- 
ortunate  creatures  charged  with  the  offence. 
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stifle  them  by  the  threatened  severity  of  the 
New  Administration,  will  be  so  wicked  as  to 
justify  your  resistance  even  to  death,  and  to  life 
for  life  !"—Carli!e. 

Down,  then,  with  kings,  priests,  and  lords  ! 

T.  P. 

MORE  STRIPES  forGOD-MONGERY, 

BIBLEISM,  AND  BIGOTRY, 
AND  A  SPECIAL  PARAGRAPH  FOR  FRIENDS. 

I  proceed  with  the  castigation  of  those  no- 
torious offenders — the  bible,  the  bigot,  and 
the  GOD,  and  will  add— A  few  words  for 
our  friends.  A  public  whipping  weekly 
or  thereabouts,  will  do  great  service,  afford 
a  "  wholesome  example,"  and  "  check  the 
commission  of  crime."  The  old  Jew-book 
itself  says  "  spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child." 
It  shall  swallow  its  own  physic. 

The  bigot  is  impervious  to  reasoning  or 
remonstrance.  Draw  a  parallel,  institute  a 
comparison,  deduce  a  conclusion,  furnish  an 
illustration  not  drawn  from  or  supported  by 
his  favorite  god-book,  and  his  dull  eye  emits 
a  vacant  stare  oris  lighted  up  with  fierce  ma- 
lignity. I  write  not  to  enlighten  but  to 
scourge  them.  I  write  daggers  for  the  sake 
of  Southwell,  Holyoake,  and  the  brave 
victims  to  religious  persecution.  This  they 
can  feel,  and  in  giving  them  a  taste  of  incon- 
venience, and  showing  how  clever  they  are 
in  multiplying  satire,  denunciation,  and  blas- 
phemy, they  may  obtain  a  great  moral  lesson, 
which  if  thrown  away  upon  them  will  influ- 
ence the  larger  mob  of  lookers  on,  hesitators, 
and  semi-sceptics.  On  these  latter  my  argu- 
ments will  have  their  effect,  as  those  of  the 
various  contributors  to  the  Oracle  have  al- 
ready. It  is  most  gratifying,  parenthetically 
to  observe,  that  our  little  penny  publication 
is  become  a  powerful  engine,  and  is  absolutely 
creating  a  public  opinion  of  its  own.  This 
the  position  which  I  occupy  enables  me  to 
know  more  fully  than  most  others.  Notwith- 
standing that  Mr.  Carlile's  atheistical 
agitation  is  over,  notwithstanding  that  this 
most  eminently  useful  man  now  considers 
that  his  province  is  to  theise  and  christianise 
in  his  peculiar  way  and  with  his  peculiar  in- 
terpretations ;  despite  of  all  this,  I  say,  a 
growing  atheistic  public  opinion  is  gaining 
ground.  The  god-notion  of  every  sort  must 
be  examined,  criticised,  analysed,  dis- 
sected, and  exposed  in  its  uselessness,  of- 
fensiveness,  or  hideousness,  till  public  scorn 
and  detestation  shall  banish  the  cheat  for 
ever.  Oh,  what  a  trinity  of  curses  is  com- 
prised in  the  three  words — god,  bible,  and 
bigot !  This  trinity,  like  the  old  trinity -in- 
unity,  must  be  crucified.  As  Voltaire  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  shall  we  say,  and  so  shall 
we  act.  Our  motto  too  shall  be  ecrasez 
Vinfame^  crush  the  wretch. 

Instead  of  applying  it  to  the  half-acknow- 
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iedged,  half-denied,  and  continually  disputed 
miserable  victim  and  victimiser — Jesus,  we 
will  apply  it  to  the  old  parent  profligate,  god 
himself,  or  rather   the  gocl   notion.     And  no 
god-notion  lies  more  open  to  the  shafts  of  ri- 
dicule, the  battery  of  denunciation,  or  the  as- 
saults of  reason  than  the  beautifully  inspired 
ones   of  the   Jew-books,  old    and   new.      A 
strong  and  striking  instance  of  the  pernicious 
and   degrading  influence  of  the  Jew-book  is 
the  miserable  mental  vassalage  in  which  its 
votaries  are   held.     By  no  other  than  a  re- 
ligious discipline  could  an  intelligent  being, 
conversant  with  the  elements  of  numbers,  be 
persuaded  that  three  can  be  one  and  one  three. 
In    physics,    to   broach    such    a   proposition 
would   be  to  call  forth  ridicule  and  contempt, 
in  theology  it  wakes  praise   and   admiration. 
Tell  a  shop  customer  that  one  loaf  and  one 
cheese  are  three  loaves  and  three  cheeses,  and 
visions  of  Bedlam  will  flit  across  his  brain. 
Tell  a  church  customer  that  there  is  a  god  the 
father,  aad  a  god  the  son,  and  a  god  the  holy 
ghost,  and  yet   that  these  three  are  but  one, 
and  he  will  pay  you  for  the  information.     So 
great  is  the  diffeience  between  physics  and 
theology.     The  bible  slavery  is   the  prolific 
parent  of  all  other  slavery.     He  who  is  slave 
to  his  bible   is  readily  fitted   for   the  similar 
degradation  of  intellectual  and  moral  bondage 
to  society.     A  pitiable  spectacle  truly  is  he 
who,   under  the  influence  of  written  or  oral 
imposition,  creeds,   or  pretences  suffers  him- 
self to  be  severed  in  sympathy  and  brother- 
hood from  his  fellowmen.       Execrable  are 
they  who  convert  the  feeling  of  dislike  into 
the  act  of  persecution.     A  truly  contemptible 
object  is  he,  who  surrounded  by  all  the  trap- 
pings and  appliances  of  authority,   mentally 
crouches  before  the  superior  moral  power  and 
courage  of  the  very  man  who  is  dragged  to 
his  tribunal.     This  we  have  seen  from  the 
time  of  Eldon  downward.     But  how  shall  we 
find  words  to  express  the  base  delinquency, 
the  foul  turpitude  of  those  educated  hypocrites 
who  fully  aware  of  the   hollow  trickeries  of 
the  god  proclaimers  of  all  kinds,  from    the 
Jews  to  the  Mormonites,  basely  follow  in  the 
wake    of    popular   delusion,    and   instead  of 
stemming  the  torrent  of  religious  rancour  as- 
sist in  yelling  on  the  bigots  to  the  work  of  in- 
carceration   or  blood?      Continually  do   we 
find  men  on  the  bench,  at  the  bar,  and  per- 
forming high  political,  commercial,  or  pro- 
fessional functions  sullying  their  honor  and 
morally  debasing  themselves  by  truckling  to 
the  vile  prejudices  that  prevail  around  them. 
The  few  public  men   that   stand  out  as  ex- 
amples  of   the   moral  courage   so  eminently 
adorning  the  objects  of  our  special  protection, 
are    miserably  few.     The    great   and  noble 
work  of  setting  the  example  and  leading  the 
way  has  been  performed  by  the  self-devoted 
conductors  of  this  publication.     They  are  the 
true  liberators  and  our  satisfaction  is  intenselv 
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heightened  in  the  knowledge  of  the  noble 
bands  who  are  ready  to  advance  in  the  same 
path. 

A  high  and  noble  office  for  us  who  are  free 
is  to  succour  and  protect   those  who  are  im- 
mured for  truth's  sake.     While  we  have  ap- 
proved and   admired   they  have  energetically 
acted.     The  least  we  can  do  is  to  hold  out  a 
helping  hand.     And  truly  fraternal  aid  have 
we  received,   and   generously   have   numbers 
come   forward   whose  scanty    earnings  have 
been  iniquitously  abridged  by  state  and  church 
spoliation,  social  and  commercial  rapine,  and 
their  own  public  and  private  beneficence.  Mr. 
Carlile's  kind  and  earnest  appeal  is  worthy  of 
the  noble  soul  that  so  intrepidly  withstood  the 
holy  alliance,  and  triple-rower,  the foul-pouer. 
rogue-power,  and  robber-power.     Yet  kindly 
and  sympathetic  as  it  was,  I  am  glad  to  be 
able  to  say,  and  authoritatively  too,  that  nu- 
merous contributions  have  been  received  and 
much  assistance  has  been   lendered.      The 
amount,  though  not  adequate  to  the  require- 
ments, may  be   deemed   considerable,  if  v\e 
consider   whence    it    has    been    principally 
derived.     The  stigman  should  be  fixed,  with 
some  admirable  exceptions,  on  those  whose 
purses  are  as  plethoric  as  their  donations  have 
been   scanty.       The    mammon -worshippers, 
like  all  other  god  worshippers,  have  had  their 
"hearts  hardened  "  by  their  idol.     The  awn 
sacra  fumes  (how  apt  the  synonime,  sacred  and 
cursed),  the  accursed  lust  of  gold  of  the  Ro- 
mans, is  no  less  the  baulk  in  our  iron  com- 
mercial days  of  all  human  sympathies  and 
tenderness.     Whenever  goddism  comes  in  at 
the  door,  humanity  flies  out  at  the  window. 
Whether  it  be  a  bible-god  or  a  eounting-house- 
god,  the  results  take  a  similar  direction. 

Blood  and  plunder  for  the  Jew-god  ;  fa- 
mine and  peculation  for  the  mammon-god. 
It  is  a  great  omission  in  the  Jew-Christian 
list  of  god-almighties,  "  angels  and  lucifers," 
to  leave  out  the  chiefest  of  all  the  idolatries 
— the  mammon  idolatry.  Be  it  our  task  to 
supply  the  vacancy.  All  or  none,  we  say. 
If  they  try  to  force  their  gods  upon  us  we  will 
help  to  a  few  more.  We  will  be  fruitful  and 
multiply  and  replenish  the  earth.  To  the 
holy  Jehovah,  the  holy  Christ,  the  holy  ghost, 
and  the  holy  virgin,  we  will  add  the  holy 
mammon,  a  much  more  respectable  and  re- 
spected god  in  reality  in  our  days  than  any 
of  the  other  lot.  The  lords  of  the  earth  and 
the  fat  things  of  the  earth  with  the  mammon- 
power  will  crush  down  the  sons  of  labour,  the 
rightful  inheritors  of  the  soil,  till  idolatry 
ceases.  Down  then  with  the  god,  and  the 
cross,  and  the  altar.  Man  shall  not  till  then 
walk  erect  and  stately  in  the  might  and  grace 
and  dignity  and  bt-auty  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual and  physical  perfection.  Ourwcrk  is 
now  being  ably  and  bravely  accomplished. 
Another  yet  remains  to  take  the  field.  An 
ally  is  wanted.     The  Republican  is  yet  to  be 
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added  to  the  Atheist.  The  ATHEIST  and 
REPUBLICAN  together  will  emancipate 
mankind.  Speedily  may  we  see  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  alliance.  May  the  "Athe- 
ist and  Republican  ''  again  appear  (of  the 
near  probability  of  which  event  some  intima- 
tion has  been  received),  and  may  it  carry  on 
with  more  elevation  of  thought,  strict  ad- 
herence to  principle,  accuracy  of  reasoning, 
and  intrepid  energy  the  war  against  tyranny 
and  folly.  The  Oracle  would,  1  know,  hail 
its  appearance,  under  able  and  houest  con- 
duct, with  delight,  as  a  worthy  and  powerful 
coadjutor.  M.  Q.  R. 


THEORY  OF  REGULAR  GRADATION. 

XXIV. 

I  AM  sorry  to  hear  it  said  that  some  of  my 
readers  find  a  difficulty  in  following  me  in 
my  latter  articles,  in  consequence  of  the 
technical  terms  used  therein.  This  is  a 
difficulty  inseparable  from  the  subject,  as  I 
proposed  to  treat  it,  but  I  have  endeavoured 
on  every  occasion  to  make  myself  under- 
stood by  attaching  the  literal  signification 
to  the  scientific  terms,  where  I  conceived  it 
necessary.  By  this  means  I  hoped  to  serve 
a  double  purpose :  show  the  reader  the  points 
of  analogy  between  himself  and  other  ani- 
mals, and  at  the  same  time  enlighten  him  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  words  used  by  philo- 
sophers in  describing  such  parts,  the  igno- 
rance of  which  meaning  has  hitherto  kept 
them  from  examining  the  facts  daily  before 
their  eyes.  I  will  however,  as  far  as  in  my 
power,  remove  the  cause  for  complaint. 

In  describing  the  classaues,  or  birds,  I  shall 
avail  myself  of  much  of  the  valuable  matter 
contained  in  an  article  in  the  Cyclopedia  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  by  Mr.  Owen. 
He  divides  the  class  into  the  following  orders : 
1.  Raptores,  birds  of  prey,  or  raveners;  2. 
Insessores,  perchers ;  3.  Scansores,  climbers  ; 
4.  Rasores,  scratchers;  5. Cursores,  coursers; 
6  Grallatores,  waders;  7.  Natatores,  swim- 
mers. 

The  bones  of  birds  are  remarkable  for 
being  permeated  by  atmospheric  air,  for 
their  compact  and  laminated  texture,  their 
white  colour,  and  their  fragility,  owing  to  a 
preponderance  of  phosphate  of  lime.  The 
vertebi  as  are  the  first  bones  observed  in  the 
development  of  the  osseous  system  of  birds, 
and  of  all  parts  of  this  system  they  present 
the  fewest  variations.  The  following  is  a 
useful  table  of  the  vertebrae  of  birds.which  are 
divided  into  cervical  (vertebras  of  the  neck), 
dorsal  (of  the  back),  sacral  (the  false  verte- 
brae in  man,  which  guards  the  nerves  issuing 
from  the  under  end  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
defends  the  back  part  of  the  pelvis,  and  gives 
origin  to  the  muscles  moving  the  trunk  and 
thigh),  and  caudal  or  coccygeal  (from  os 
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coccygis,  the  rump  bone  in  man,  which  sup- 
ports the  oil  gland,  and  affords  a  firm  basis 
to  the  tail  feathers.) 

Table  of  the  Vertebrae  in  Birds. 

ORDER  RAPTORES.      i  CURSORES. 

Species.  C.  D.  S.  CASpecies.  C.  D.  S.  C. 
Vulture    ..13..  7.  .11.. 7  Ostrich.. ..18.. 10.. 17.  .9 

Eagle    13..  8..  11.  .8  Cassowary  16.. 10.. 19.. 7 

Sparrow-hkll..  8..11..8Emeu    19..  9. .19. .9 

Kite 12..  8.. 11 

Hawk-owl  .11..  8.. 11 

INSESSORES. 
Fly-catcher  10..  8..  10.  .8 
Blackbird.. 11..  8.. 10. .7 

Crow 13..  8.. 13.. 7 

Magpie 13..  8..  13.. 8 

Jay    12..  7. .11. .8 

Starling  ..10..  8.. 10.. 9 
Bull-finch  10..  6..  11.. 6 
Sparrow  ..9..  9..  10.. 7 
Goldfinch..  11..  8..  11.. 8 

Lark 11..  9. .10.  .7 

Redbreast  10..  8.. 10.. 8 
Swallow  ..11..  8.. 11.. 9 
Humming bl4..  9..  10.. 8 

SCANSORES. 
Wooapeckrl2..  8.. 10.. 9 

Parrot   11..  9.. 11.. 8 

RASORES. 

Pigeon 13..  7.. 13.. 

Peacock  ..14..  7.. 12.. 8 
Pheasant  ..13..  7.. 15.. 5 

Turkey 15..  7.. 10.. 5 

Crested  Cu- 

rassow  ..15..  8.. 10. .7 


GRALLATORES. 
Heron   ....18..  7. .10. .7 

Crane    19..  9.. 12.. 7 

Spoonbill..  17..  7..  14.. 8 

Avoset  14..  9.. 10.. 8 

Plover  ....15..  8.. 10.. 7 
Woodcock  18..  7.. 13.. 8 

Curlew 13..  8.. 10. .8 

Oyster- 
catcher  ..12..  9.. 15.. 7 

Coot 15.. 10.. 13.. 8 

Flamingo..  18..  7.. 12.. 7 

NATATORES. 
Pelican.... 16..  7.. 14.. 7 
Cormorant  16..  9..  14.. 8 

Gull 12..  8.. 11.. 8 

Catarrhac- 

tes 13..  9.. 13.. 8 

Swan 23. .11. .14. .8 

Goose    15.. 10.. 14.. 7 

Duck 14..  8.. 15.. 8 

Sheldrake.. 16.. 11.. II.. 9 
Mergancer  15..  8.. 13.. 7 
Grebe    ....14.. 10.. 13.. 7 


The  bones  of  the  face  correspond  in 
number  and  position  to  those  of  the  mamma- 
lia, the  next  class  above,  especially  the  order 
rodentia  or  gnawers,  the  rat,  &c.  There  is 
more  uniformity  observed  in  the  skulls  of 
birds  than  in  any  other  class  of  the  vertebras 
department.  It  generally  presents  the  form 
of  a  five-sided  pyramid,  the  base  represented 
by  the  occiput,  or  back  of  the  cranium,  and 
apex  by  the  bill.  Mr.Charles  White,  in  his 
work  upon  gradation,  has  the  following  re- 
marks upon  the  form  of  the  skull  in  birds: 

"It  it  observable  that  no  animal,  whether 
bird  or  quadruped,  that  approaches  near  to 
man  in  its  faculties  or  energies,  has  a  flat 
skull.  Lavater,  speaking  of  birds,  says, 
'  Their  distinction  of  character  or  gradation 
of  passive  and  active  powers,  is  expressed  by 
the  following  physiognomical  varieties — by 
the  form  of  the  skull :  the  more  flat  the  skull, 
the  more  weak,  flexible,  tender,  and  sensible 
is  the  character  of  the  animal.  This  flatness 
contains  less,  and  resists  less.  By  the  length 
breadth,  and  arching  or  obliquity  of  their 
beaks — and  here  again  we  find,  that  where 
there  is  arching,  there  is  a  greater  extent  of 
docility  and  capacity.'  The  goose,  which 
has  a  flat  skull  and  a  flat  bill,  has  so  little 
sense,  that  its  name  is  proverbial ;  but  the 
ostrich,  which  has  the  flattest  skull  and  the 
flattest  bill  of  all  birds,  is  of  all  animals, 
whether  birds  or  quadrupeds. the  most  foolish, 
having  no  sense  that  we  know  of  in  perfec- 
tion. It  seems  neither  to  have  the  faculty 
of  smell,  nor  of  taste,  as  it  makes  no  dis- 
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tinctions  in  food,  but  will  eat  its  own  excre- 
ments, or  iron  nails  indiscriminately.  None 
of  the  drawings  which  I  have  seen  of  this 
bird  are  correct ;  the  head  being  much  flatter 
than  they  represent,  and  the  eyes  much 
larger,  and  placed  higher  in  the  head.  In 
short,  it  has  the  flattest  skull  of  any  animal 
we  are  acquainted  with,  the  smallest  head  in 
proportion  to  the  body,  and  the  largest  eyes 
in  proportion  to  the  head  ;  so  that,  owing 
to  the  smallness  and  flatness  of  the  head, 
and  the  size  of  the  bony  sockets  which  con- 
tain such  large  eyes,  there  is  very  little  room 
for  cerebrum  or  cerebellum. 

i(  The  parrot {psittacus)  which  isof  the  order 
of  pica,  or  pies  (See  Kerr's  Linnasus),  is  a 
genus  of  birds  remarkable  for  the  hookedness 
of  their  bills,  for  the  largeness  of  their  heads, 
and  also  of  the  tongue,  which  is  blunt, 
rounded,  and  fleshy.  This  genus  contains 
numerous  species  (according  to  Linnaeus,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  six)  and  seems  to  form  a 
tribe  peculiarly  distinguished  from  all  others. 
It  may,  however,  be  considered  as  holding 
the  same  place  among  birds  as  that  of  apes 
and  monkeys  does  amongst  the  mammalia 
The  natural  voice  of  parrots  is  loud,  harsh, 
and  unpleasant;  but  they  imitate  a  variety 
of  sounds,  and  particularly  the  human  voice, 
often  learning  to  articulate  words  with  re- 
markable precision. 

"  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  relate  parti- 
cular instances  of  the  great  docility  of  par- 
rots in  acquiring  speech,  as  the  fact  is  gen- 
erally known.  But  it  should  not  be  under- 
stood that  they  are  destitute  of  thought  and 
reflection  about  what  they  speak,  since  many 
authentic  instances  might  be  adduced  of 
having  discovered  much  reflection  and  dis- 
criminative accuracy  in  the  application  of 
theirspeech  to  particular  occasions.  Amongst 
several  well-authenticated  particulars  which 
have  come  to  my  knowledge,  evincing  a 
considerable  degree  of  rationality  in  parrots, 
is  the  following:  A  respectable  dyer  in  Man- 
chester has  for  fourteen  years  been  in  pos- 
session of  a  parrot  which  I  have  seen,  and 
heard  speak,  of  which  he  gave  me  an  ac- 
count to  the  following  purport.  When  hun- 
gry, she  says,  {  Is  there  nothing  for  Poll  ? 
Give  Poll  a  bit,  Jacky,  give  Poll  a  bit.'  And 
if  attention  be  not  paid  to  her  entreaties,  she 
raises  her  voice,  and  cries,  '  What  the  devil, 
is  there  nothing  for  Poll  ?'  On  hearing  the 
voice  of  a  Mr.  M.,  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
calling  at  the  house,  she  immediately  cries 
out,  '  Well,  Mr.  M.  how  are  you  P  what 
news?'  and  then  laughs  heartily.  To  the 
dogs  she  will  call  out  '  Turk,  Turk — Juno, 
Juuo — hie  Turk,  hie  lad,  hie  rat,  shake  him 
there,  shake  him.'  If  they  attempt  to  annoy 
any  passengers,  she  will  cry,  '  Come  here, 
Sirrah!  come  here  Turk!  D — n  you,  come 
here!'     To  the  poultry  she  will  call, ■  Chuck 
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chuck;'  and  when  assembled  about  her,  she 
will  raise  her  voice,  and  say,  '  Shoo,  shoo,' 
and  fright  them  away  again.  To  the  cat 
she  will  call  out,  '  Puss,  puss,  poor  pussy,'  &c. 
As  soon  as  she  can  hear  the  noise  of  the 
cart,  and  long  before  she  can  see  it,  she  be- 
gins to  call  the  horses  by  their  names. 
'Come  Whitefoot,  come  Peacock:  come 
lad,  come  —  back  —  whoop  —  back  —  haw.' 
When  her  master  is  scolding  the  servants  in 
the  dye-house,  she  runs  over  htr  whole  vo- 
cabulary of  words  with  great  rapidity  ;  jumps 
upon  her  perch  and  down  again,  shakes  her 
head,  and  evincing  many  symptoms  of  ex- 
treme agitation,  cries,  '  Cannot  you  mind 
your  business,  g— d  d — n  you?'  In  a 
morning  she  will  say,  'Take  Poll  out;'  and 
when  it  rains,  or  the  day  begins  to  close,  she 
will  call  out,  '  Take  Poll  in.'  This  extraor- 
dinary parrot  will  laugh,  sing,  and  cry. 

"  Dr.  Monro  says, '  In  one  species  of  bird 
(the  parrot)  I  long  ago  remarked  that  the 
pupil  was  atfected  by  the  passions  of  the 
mind  of  the  animal,  independent  of  the  light 
upon  the  eye.' — Monro  on  the  Nervous 
System,  page  96.  Some  say,  that  the  tongue 
of  this  bird  somewhat  resembles  that  of  man, 
and  by  this  conformation  they  pretend,  it  is 
so  well  qualified  to  imitate  the  human  speech. 
But  the  organs  by  which  these  sounds  are 
articulated  lie  farther  down  in  the  throat: 
and  the  great  mobility  of  the  os  hy  tides, 
which  is  remarkable  in  these  birds,  contri- 
butes very  much  to  produce  the  effect. 

*■  I  he  raven  and  the  magpie  may  be  taught 
to  speak  like  the  parrot.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  raven  has  been  taught  to  sing  a  tune  like 
a  man.  The  magpie's  voice  is  too  acute  and 
sharp  to  imitate  the  human  voice,  though  it 
shoul'd  articulate  distinctly." 

The  anterior  extremity  of  this  class,  as  in 
the  mammalia,  consists  of  shoulder,  arm, 
forearm,  and  hand. 


SYMBOLIC  WORSHIP. 
Initiatory  chapter  and  re-introduction  of 
the  subject,  which  being  of  so  "  strange 
and  diverting e  "  a  nature  has  suggested 
divers  curious  and  fanciful  conceits.  The 
very  steady  and  sober  reader  must  forgive 
the  vagaries  in  anticipation  of  the  profound 
erudition  which  will  be  displayed  in  ensu- 
ing papers. 

A  very  curious  research,  indeed,  is  that  of 
god-worship  and  god-signs.  Never  have 
fantacies  so  sublimely  absurd,  so  profoundly 
ridiculous,  so  revoltingly  odious,  so  disgust- 
ingly filthy,  so  repulsive,  ludicrous,  con- 
temptible, humiliating,  in  fine,  so  incon- 
gruous and  chaotic,  occupied  the  mind  of 
men  as  the  department  of  symbol  worship. 
Invention  has  run  riot,  imagination  has  re- 
velled, caprice  and  incongruity  have  seemed 
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exhausted  in   the  ingenious  devices  of  god- 
worship,   devil-worship,   beast-worship,   true 
worship,    and    "  stock-and-stone ''    worship. 
Yet  still  illimitable  have  been  all  the  symboli- 
cal varieties  as  long  as  the  god  idea  has  con- 
tinued   to   possess    the   mind.     The   present 
god  ridden  generation,  in  its  pseudo- philoso- 
phic complacency  hugs  itself  in  the  notion  of 
superiority  in   this   respect,  fancying  its  i e- 
finements    and    super-refinements,    its    fine 
drawn  distinctions  and  metaphysical   sabtil- 
ties  entitle  it  to  a  much  higher  place  in  in- 
tellectual advancement  than  the  "benighted  " 
heathen.     They  sneer  at  the  three-headed 
dog    of  the    ancients  and    set   up  a   three- 
headed   god   of  their  own.     They  decry  the 
naughty  tricks  of  Jove  and  laud  the  carnal 
pranks  of  the  holy  ghost.  The  infernal  Pluto, 
whom  they  set  at  naught,  is  really  a  much 
more  dignified  personage  than  Old  Nick  with 
his   horns,    hoofs,   and    tail.      A    common 
satyr  would   make  as   good    a   deity.     Our 
modern  wiseacres  affect  to  despise   old   Plu- 
tus,  the  ancient  and  original   god  of  riches, 
while  they  worship    Mammon,  a   counting- 
house  and   bill- brokering  sort  of  god,  with 
all   their  might  and   main.     They  have   no 
business  to  plume  themselves  on  their  inno- 
vations in  these  respects,  which  are  in  sooth 
any  thing  but  improvements.     The  fact  is, 
we  are  neither  more  sublime  nor  more  poeti- 
cal than  the  goddites  of  old,  and  for  variety 
they  beat  us  hollow.     What  a  pitiful  figure 
god   the    father,   god   the   son,  and   god  the 
holy  ghost  would  cut,  with  the  Virgin  Mary 
thrown   into  the  bargain,  in  presence  of  the 
august  Juno,   the  imperial  Jove,  the  incom- 
parable Venus,  and  the  glorious  Apollo,  and 
the  rest  of  the  radiant  host.    Our  Beelzebub, 
poor  devil,  gets  not  a  spoonful  of  the  celes- 
tial syllabubs,  while  Pluto's  presence  at  the 
festive  board  would  be  hailed   with   celestial 
acclamation.     Then  there  are  the  cherubim 
and   seraphim   which    continually    do    sing. 
These   little  objects   must  be  satisfied    with 
smelling  these  good  things  afar  off;   flapping 
their  little  disconsolate  wings. while  Abraham, 
and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,   and  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  the  rest  of  the  gang  are  enjoying  them- 
selves.    They  can't  even  take  a  chair  at  the 
feast,   for  alas,  poor  things !   they  have    no 
convenience   for  sitting;    what  a  sad  condi- 
tion compared  with   that  of  young  loves  of 
the  realms  of  nectar  and  ambrosia,  banquet- 
ing, revelling,  and    inhaling   sweet    odors — 
but  "  comparisons   are    odorous,''    as    Mrs. 
Malaprop  says    The  new  gods  really  haven't 
a  chance,  they  must  give  in  and  acknowledge 
themselves  beaten,     it  is  only  the  mole-eyed 
god-mongers  of  this  perverse  generation  that 
cry  their   idols   up    as    the    mightiest   and 
grandest  gods  that  ever  were  invented.    How 
our  grandsons  and  great  grandsons  (for  it 
is  only  a  matter  of  time)   will  laugh  when 
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they  come  to  compare  notes.  A  plague  on 
both  your  houses,  will  they  say.  They  will 
kick  the  gods  to  the  devil,  the  devil  they'll 
take  by  the  horns,  and  hell  will  end  in  a 
bottle  of  smoke.  But  after  all  the  rows  and 
disturbances,  and  dungeonings,  and  strip- 
pings,  and  wastings  that  we  have  given  and 
received  in  our  pious  phrenzies  to  "  protect  '' 
our  respective  gods,  it  will  be  pretty  certain 
that  these  ragings  and  eccentricities  will 
become  historic  wonders  to  very  babes.  The 
theological  department  of  their  museums 
will  exhibit  most,  extraordinary  specimens; 
and  the  monstrosities  of  the  god  and  devil 
sections  will  excite  amazing  interest. 

Etzler*  has  some  divertingspeculations  con- 
cerning the  museums  of  a  forthcoming  aud 
less  benighted  generation.  He  pictures  a 
mama  or  papa  thus  describing  the  various 
antiquities  :"See  here  a  coat  of  many  coloured 
patches  sown  together  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, there  are  some  hundred  thousand  stitches 
in  this  little  coat,  it  is  made  of  many  thou- 
sand fine  threads  and  protects  neither  against 
wet  nor  heat,  and  very  poorly  against  cold; 
it  rather  soaks  the  water  in.  They  were 
made  only  for  show,  and  most  people  were 
eager  to  possess  several  of  such  coats,  of  dif- 
ferent colours  and  make,  for  different  occa- 
sions, and  thought  themselves  only  then  to 
be  decent  people.''  Suppose  we  were  to 
speculate  in  like  manner.  We  might  sup- 
pose the  attention  directed  to  the  theological 
department.  The  diversified  pictures  and 
images  of  gods  and  goddesses,  angels  and 
devils,  and  other  supernatural,  might  be  the 
subjects  of  explanation.  In  Etzler's  museum 
of  the  future,  we  might  suppose  among  the 
curious  antique  specimens  of  symbol  worship, 
such  a  one  as  the  following.  In  a  chrystal 
vase  hermetically  closed  might  be  seen  a 
small  wafer.  Observe,  would  a  parent  say 
to  his  children,  one  of  the  multifarious  forms 
of  deity.  This  was  in  vogue  for  ages  after 
the  spread  of  a  religion  called  Christianity, 
and  for  some  years  even  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam-navigation,  railway-locomo- 
tion, electrical  telegraphs,  and  other  clever 
but  superceded  inventions.  A  numerous 
and  widely  spread  section  of  the  sect  called 
Christians,  believed  that  the  bits  of  bread, 
such  as  the  enclosed  specimen,  were  by  a 
particular  process  converted  into  bits  of 
divinity.  It  was  considered  a  paramount 
duty  by  this  variety  of  the  god-believers  of 
those  days  to  swallow  monthly,  or  at  shorter 
intervals,  such  bits  of  bread,  which  being  at 
one  and  the  same  time  real  flesh  and  blood, 
and  real  god  almighty  to  boot,  became  in- 
corporated with  and  helped  to  regenerate 
the   sinners    whose  ancestors   had   offended 

*  In  his  "Paradise  within  the  reach  of  all,"  a 
work  of  the  highest  genius  and  worthy  of  universal 
perusal. 
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the  said  god-almighty  6000  years  before,  for 
having  eaten  an  apple  which  he  wanted  to 
keep  for  himself.  After  making  and  baking 
their  own  god  and  serving  him  up  for  lun- 
cheon or  supper,  these  godly  people  used  to 
roast  any  body  who  denied  that  the  baked 
form  was  the  true  form.  A  tremendous  per- 
secution was  likewise  instituted  by  those  who 
asserted  that  god-almighty  was  three-headed, 
and  those  who  maintained  that  he  was  only 
one-headed.  And  the  favourite  mode  of 
determining  the  controversy  was  by  the  pil- 
lory, the  whip,  or  the  stake.  As  late  even 
as  the  year  1842,  of  their  Christian  era, 
Socthwkll,  Holyoake,  and  others,  con- 
ductors of  an  ante-theistical  and  penny  pub- 
lication, were  imprisoned  and  fined  (that  is, 
made  to  pay  a  certain  number  of  pieces  of 
yellow  metal,  which  many  have  asserted  to 
be  the  true  gods  after  all),  because  they  con- 
tended that,  in  their  opinion,  there  was  no 
god  at  all,  either  three-headed  orone  headed. 
Such  were  the  extraordinary  vagaries  of 
people  who  called  themselves  enlightened, 
and  who  sent  missionaries  to  the  antipodes 
to  persuade  them,  bully  them,  or  buy  them 
into  an  exchange  of  the  god-notion  of  one 
hemisphere  for  the  god-notion  of  another 
hemisphere.  M.  Q.  R. 


WHY  ARE  WE  ATHEISTS  F 

MR.  EDITOR.  —  "A  man  of  feeling,"  as  I  am 
facetiously  termed  by  W.  C,  is  not,  I  presume,  in 
his  opinion,  a  man  of  sensibility,  or  he  would  not 
after  the  castigation  administered  in  No.  40,  have 
kept  me  seven  mortal  days  on  the  qui  vive  for  its 
conclusion.  Instead  of  a  man  of  feeling,  he  must 
have  taken  me  for  a  man  of  callousness,  for  Col. 
Crockett,  or  Baron  Trenck. 

W.  C.'s  first  point  is,  that  the  discovery  of  want 
of  feeling  in  him  may  induce  me  to  hate  atheism,  as 
a  similar  cause  has  led  me  to  detest  Christianity. 
I  believe  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  his 
remark  is  correct,  but  its  verbiage  is  liable  to  mis- 
lead. My  discarding  Christianity  arose  (as  I  have 
stated)  from  perceiving  flagrant  contradictions  in  its 
fundamental  doctrines,  and  when  I  perceive  the 
same  in  atheism,  or  any  other  system,  I  shall  reject 
it  also. 

I  must  acknowledge  having  mistaken  his  re- 
marks to  which  my  former  letter  referred.  I  per- 
ceive he  admits  that  the  contemplation  of  human 
wretchedness  may  awaken  atheism.  His  words 
are — "  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  my  reply  to 
Mr.  Mackintosh,  in  No.  36,  is  that  I  believed  such 
Atheists  might  be."  Bat,  as  if  sceptical  of  the  very 
admission  thus  made,  he  indulges  in  a  very  ingeni- 
ous dissertation  on  the  improbability  of  disbelief  in  a 
god  being  produced,  as  the  world  goes,  by  a  single 
case  of  religious  persecution.  This  is  his  theme 
through  many  paragraphs. 

He  asks,  was  I  conscious  of  no  misery,  had  I 
witnessed  no  religions  oppression  prior  to  November 
1841  ?  Had  I  never  read  the  atrocities  of  god's 
chosen   people  recorded    in  the  Jew-book  ?      Had 
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Bartholomew,  Peterloo,  Rathcormac,  told  no  tales 
of  bloodshed  by  Christian  men?  And  then  con- 
cludes in  a  strain  of  eloquent  irony  upon  the  felici- 
ties in  which  I  must  have  been  cradled  and  reared. 

As  I  take  it — asking  such  questions  is  very  much 
like  asking  Newton  if  he  never  saw  an  apple  full 
before  the  idea  of  gravitation  struck  him;  and 
the  supposition  would  be  equally  pertinent  that  he 
never  heard  of  water  running  down  a  hill,  or  of  rain 
descending  until  that  famous  day.  One  might  also 
inquire  if  he  had  never  read  in  the  bible  of  the  mill- 
stone that  came  down  at  Thebaz  on  the  head  of 
Abimelech,  or  of  the  tower  of  Siloam  that  fell: 
and  finish  with  the  apostrophes,  "  Oh  happy  time," 
when  he  knew  not  of  the  crashing  of  dilapitate'd 
buildings  !  "  Oh  inauspicious  hour,"  when  he  first 
suspected  a  broken  head  from  a  sudden  contact 
with  the  earth ! 

If  men  have  been  thus  left  in  the  dark  by  science 
which  invigorates,  little  wonder  I  was  left  there  by 
religion  which  deadens  the  faculties  of  thought. 
That  obtuseness  of  perception  which  must  be  ex- 
cused in  an  astronomer,  ought  easily  to  be  pardoned 
in  a  Christian  who  must,  while  a  ray  of  faith  lin- 
gered with  him,  have  laboured  under  that  intellec- 
tual ablepsy  Christianity  never  fails  to  generate. 
My  own  experience  tells  me  that  it  would  be  as  wise 
to  blame  a  hoodwinked  horse  for  not  seeing  side- 
ways, as  to  wonder  why  I,  when  a  Christian,  did 
not  reason  rationally.  W.  C.  seems  to  assume 
Christianity  to  be  a  paragon  of  coherence  and  logical 
beauty — a  kind  of  starting  point  on  the  race-course 
of  intelligence— a  religious  lens,  revealing  with 
microscopic  accuracy  the  inconsistencies  of  blind 
belief.  Instead  of  which,  it  produces  little  but 
crudity  and  perpetuates  nothing  save  folly.  Decry- 
ing, from  first  to  last,  man's  only  sure  guide — rea- 
son, who  can  expect  its  votaries  to  be  otherwise 
than  partial  in  their  views,  erring  inconsistent, 
and  ridiculous.  W.  C.  says,  "would  it  not" — 
(meaning  my  account  of  my  conversion)  "  warrant 
the  suspicion  that  I  had  never  reasoned  upon  my  be- 
lief? "  W.  C.  surmises  like  a  wizard.  It  is  true  I 
never  had  reasoned  upon  my  belief.  If  I  had  it 
would  have  been  shaken  earlier  than  it  was.  In  my 
present  opinion,  a  little  reasoning  would  spoil  half 
the  faith  in  the  world.  Until  the  circumstance  oc- 
curred, formerly  mentioned,  I  took  the  fundamental 
part  of  religion,  belief  in  a  god,  tor  granted.  I  do 
not  say  this  was  excusable,  but  is  very  common  ; 
too  common,  with  religious  people,  to  be  deemed 
improbable. 

The  anecdote  quoted  by  W.  C.  from  the  report 
of  the  recent  Gloucester  Trial,  is  used  to  point  out 
a  little  Christian  inconsistency — the  most  common 
thing  in  the  world.  If  I  mistake  not,  W.  C.  quoted 
in  a  latter  No.  of  the  Oracle,  an  extract  from  Dale 
Owen,  which  proved  Christian  consistency  to  be  im- 
possible. Hence,  when  W.  C.  shows  that  I  have 
been  inconsistent,  he  is  exceeding  likely  to  be  right. 
Thus,  I  answer  all  that  is  doubtful,  dark,  inconsist- 
ent, or  improbable  in  my  experience  up  to  the  time 
the  change  spoken  of  took  place  in  my  sen- 
timents. Whatever  anomalies  are  found  therein, 
are  accounted  for  on  the  remembrance  that  I  was 
a  Christian.  "  Men  do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns, 
nor  figs  of  thistles." 
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With  regard  to  other  matters  in  W.  C.'s  reply  to 
my  letter,  1  add  a  few  remarks  in  the  order  they  are 
required.  W.  C.  says  that  I  "  conclude  there  can- 
not be  a  god  of  love,  because  man  is  not  perfectly 
happy."  Bat  either  my  pen  has  belied  my  intention, 
or  he  has  mistaken  my  meaning.  Deeming,  as  I 
did,  that  god  was  able  and  anxious  to  remove  all 
misery,  the  existence  of  pain  on  earth,  or  in  Geor- 
gium  Sidus,  in  men  or  in  worms  appeared,  when 
I  reasoned  upon  the  matter,  to  invalidate  my  faith. 

W.  C.  further  contends  that  "from  nature  no  ar- 
gument can  be  drawn  against  the  existence  of  a  god 
of  love,  if  a  god  exists  at  all."  Such  is  not  my 
opinion.  I  rather  agree  with  Mc  Neil,  whom 
W.  C.  quotes,  who  says.  "In  external  creation, 
exclusively  and  adequately  contemplated,  there  is 
no  escape  from  manichsenism .  It  is  in  vain  to  say 
that  the  death  of  the  inferior  creatures  is  a  blessing 
to  man ;  for  why  in  the  creation  of  a  god  of  love 
should  any  such  necessity  exist?"  It  would  be 
difficult  for  me  to  halt  between  Christianity  and 
atheism  unless  it  was  with  Arimanus. 

"Our  friend,"  says  W.  C.  "  was  evidently  a  man 
of  one  idea."  Since  that  one  was  erroneous  is  it 
not  lucky  he  had  so  few  of  the  sort  ? 

I  fully  believe  in  the  disinterested  nature  of  W . 
C.'s  exertions  and  the  excellency  of  his  motives. 
His  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  principles  will 
infallibly  keep  us  Atheists,"  is  clever,  and  betrays  a 
shrewd  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  He  is  not 
quite  so  happy  in  his  remark  on  the  immutable 
nature  of  the  probabilities  on  which  atheism  rests. 
Though  I  cannot,  myself,  conceive  what  facts  can 
arise  to  disturb  the  Atheist's  conclusions  upon  the 
eternity  and  infinity  of  matter,  still  I  should  be  loath 
to  assort  "  that  no  subsequent  facts  that  may  be 
discovered  can  destroy  that  probability."  Such 
broad  assertions  have  been  fashionable  on  all  theo- 
ries, but  never  modest,  and  seldom  safe. 

When  I  said,  "  if  our  children  do  not  see  the 
Teason  for  disgust  at  religion  we  do  so  much  the 
better,"  the  fact  was  before  me,  that  religion,  though 
false  in  its  every  protean  shape,  is  yet  a  thing  of 
degree.  Protestantism,  though  less  consistent,  is 
preferable  to  Catholicism,  and  unitarianism  is  pre- 
ferable to  either  ;  and  hoping  that  if  not  exploded 
they  might,  before  another  generation  be  so  modi- 
fied by  science  and  reason  as  to  be  less  objects  of 
disgust  than  they  now  are,  I  said,  "  so  much  the 
better  " — "  so  much  the  worse,"  rejoins  W.  C.  I 
think  he  mistook  my  meaning- 

Finally,  W.  C.  makes  a  distinction  between  an 
Atheist  fvom  feeling,  and  one  from  conviction,  but 
if  there  is  any  difference  between  feeling  and  convic- 
tion, I  have  yet  to  see  it  displayed.  It  was  laid 
down  in  my  letter  that  my  notions  of  deity  included 
the  belief  that  he  was  all  powerful  and  could,  all 
willing  and  would  remove  evil — and  it  is  clear  the 
existence  of  such  a  combination  would  compel  the 
removal  of  evil.  The  existence  of  evil  is  therefore 
a  fiat  contradiction  of  my  religious  supposition  or 
belief.  Now  it  matters  little  whether  men  feel  or 
are  convinced  of  contradictions  (supposing  these 
terms  to  mean  different  things).  Incongruities 
are  alike  fatal  to  faith  and  facts,  to  Christian  or 
atheistical  propositions,  and  it  seems  to  me  most 
reasonable  to  reject  anything  composed  of  such  ma- 
terials. The  sufferings  of  humanity  (a  component 
part  Of  the  contradictions  in  question)  being  matter 
of  feeling  can  hardly  be  esteemed  less  legitimate  on 
that  account.     The  conviction  seems  as  sound  as 
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any  inference  arrived  at  by  Euclid,  or  worked  out 
by  Euler  or  Benouillis.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that 
the  conclusions  obtained  through  the  medium  of 
the  feelings  are  not  as  legitimate  as  the  cool  deduc- 
tions of  mathematical  investigations. 

1  agree  with  W.  C.  that  the  eternity  and  infinity 
of  matter  are  excellent  grounds  to  take,  and  have 
found  much  pleasure  in  investigating  those  and 
other  reasons  for  atheism.  It  is  likely  that  few 
persons  who  have  been  led  to  the  consideration  of 
atheism,  will  stop  without  examining  the  subject  in 
every  way:  for  while  the  Christian  is  frightened 
from  the  investigation,  it  is  the  interest  of  the 
Atheist  to  pursue  it  for  the  sake  of  complete  satis- 
faction. Since  men  are  so  little  affected,  by  the 
properties  of  matter,  and  so  easily  and  powerfully 
moved  by  the  sense  of  pain,  wrong,  and  oppression, 
it  seems  wise  to  lay  hold  of  such  powerful  stimuli 
for  awakening  reflection  on  the  folly  of  prevalent 
religious  belief.  But  if  such  processes  ot  thought 
should  prove  "  unreasoning  "  and  unsatisfactory,  let 
them  be  relinquished !  Employ  others,  though  dry  as 
summer's  dust  and  protracted  as  the  millenium. 
Be  just,  though  a  convert  is  not  made  in  a  century. 
I  am  Mr.  Editor,  not  Makenzie's,  but  W.  C.'s 
"Man  of  Feeling."' 
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COLLOQUIES  ON  RELIGION    AND 

RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION. 
Few  works  have  tended  more  to  produce  that 
ine  of  Socialist  policy  often  deprecated  in  the 
>ages  of  the  Oracle  than  those  of  the  author 
'  Hampden  in  the  Nineteenth  Century." 
rhe  "  Colloquies  on  Religion  and  Religious 
Education,"  a  sequel  to  the  preceding  work, 
s  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  itsconcilia- 
ory  tone.  But  it  is  matter  of  serious  douht 
vhether  the  opposing  claims  of  morality  and 
eligion  are  capable  of  reconciliation,  con- 
listently  with  that  justness  of  thought  which 
should  characterise  reformers.  The  follow- 
ng  remarks,  written  at  the  request  of  a  young 
riend,  upon  the  latter  work,  may,  perhaps, 
>e  acceptable  to  the  readers  of  the  Oracle. 

The  perusal  of  the  "  Colloquies  on  Religion 
md  Religious  Education''  has  afforded  me 
ess  pleasure  than  attended  the  examination 
)f  some  former  productions  of  the  same  ele- 
gant author.  Of  the  object  of  the  work,  be- 
nevolence could  scarcely  speak  too  highly, 
ind  the  most  acetose  misanthropy  would  fail 
to  find  matter  for  murmuring.  But  with  re- 
gard to  the  principles  on  which  the  author 
'ecommends  his  projects,  I  entertain  a  mean 
jpinion.  I  question  not  his  sincerity,  but 
ioubt  the  solidity  of  his  reasoning.  To  me 
it  is  matter  of  regret  that  the  important  su- 
perstructure of  human  advancement  should 
everlastingly  be  rested  on  the  dreamy  founda- 
tions of  theology.  The  elevated  morality  of 
the  sentiments  advocated  is  marred  by  an  un- 
happy union  with  sublime  nonsense.  It 
would  seem  that  the  refinements  of  intellect, 
like  those  of  civilisation,  terminate  only  in 
effeminacy.  Before  my  eyes  the  brilliancy 
of  natural  and  philosophic  truth  grows  dim 
and  obscure  seen  through  the  hazy  medium 
of  religion.  It  maybe  that  my  convictions 
will  evaporate  with  the  inexperience  of  youth, 
and  that  I  shall  find  that  those  substantial 
realities  which  form  the  ba-es  of  all  true  mo- 
rality—  unless  tacked  to  airy  nothings — will 
pake  themselves  wings  and  fly  away. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  book  a  personage, 
vith  the  not  inapplicable- title  of  the  German 
Mystic,  contends  for  a  ll  union  with  god  as 
he  only  condition  on  which  a  man  can  aid 
umself  or  his  fellow-creatures."     This  is  a 
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fair  specimen  of  the  discouraging  philosophy 
of  its  pages.  If  it  be  urged  in  objection  to 
this  principle  of  the  mystic  that  philosophers 
have  never  yet  revealed  to  us  what  god  is,  it 
will  be  styled  either  a  noa-essential  or  a  cy- 
nical dogmatism  ;  but  until  either  philosophy 
or  fanaticism  does  agree  as  to  what  god  is, 
and  also  points  out  very  plainly  the  means 
of  union  with  him  (her,  or  it),  I  know  not 
when  the  world  will  be  benefitted,  if  the  mys- 
tic's condition  of  its  improvement  is  as  abso- 
lute as  it  is  made  by  the  author. 

But  supposing  finite  capacities  at  last  en- 
abled to  understand  the  infinite — to  compre- 
hend the  incomprehensible,  and  a  few  other 
such  trifling  difficulties  overcome,  of  what 
conceivable  value  to  morality  will  be  this  all- 
necessary  "  union  with  god?"  There  is  no 
dead  villain  who  subsisted  on  the  coin  ex- 
tracted from  the  pockets  of  helpless  poverty, 
nor  any  living  knave  who  exists  by  the  du- 
pery of  his  fellow-men  but  has  and  can  boast 
a  "union  with  god,''  without  any  mortal  being 
able  to  disprove  the  truth  of  the  connection. 

The  next  fundamental  principle  advanced 
(p.  30)  is  infinitely  more  dangerous  than  the 
one  just  cited  is  discouraging.  We  are 
gravely  told  "  that  all  great  virtues  are  of 
celestial  origin,  and  can  never  be  found  by 
penetrating  the  arena  of  nature  ;"  which  is 
equivalent  to  saying,  they  can  never  be  found 
at  all,  and  makes  morality  depend  upon  those 
polluted  sources  whence  Christians  have 
drawn  that  sickly  thing— modern  virtue.  If 
we  really  can  have  no  virtues  but  those  de- 
scended from  the  gods,  emulation  of  good — 
the  best  principle  of  human  nature — is  nip- 
ped in  the  bud,  and  men  having  as  yet  been 
indebted  to  the  gods  for  nothing  save  vices, 
moral  greatness  becomes  a  chimera.  "  The 
evangelical  party  (mentioned  p.  54)  decry 
the  pursuit  of  natural  philosophy  because  men 
are  born  for  eternity,  where  all  mysteries  will 
be  revealed  to  them  ;''  and  from  their  premi- 
ses it  must  be  owned  they  reason  logically. 
The  only  difference  between  them  and  the 
author  of  the  "Colloquies"  is,  that  he  has 
higher  and  nobler  aspirations.  His  error  ap- 
pears to  consist  in  this,  he  reasons  from  the 
premises  of  these  imbeciles,  and  expect'  a* 
result*  Roman  nobleness,  Spartan  {jreatnesi, 
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and  Grecian  intelligence,  while  the  true  con- 
sequences seem  more  likely  to  be,  that  mean- 
ness, knavery,  and  stupidity  which  have  hi- 
therto formed  the  grand  ingredient?  of  the 
Christian  character. 

Unfortunately  there  are  persons  whose 
support  seems  unattainable  without  pandering 
to  their  prejudices.  To  this  class,  which  I 
think  and  hope  is  not  large,  the  work  may  be 
attractive.  But  as  far  as  my  intercourse 
with  such  has  gone,  I  have  found  that  when 
liberal  sentiments  are  addressed  to  them  by  a 
person  of  orthodox  reputation,  his  labours  are 
regarded  as  tending  to  unbelief,  and  are  either 
coolly  examined  or  carefully  shunned.  Also, 
if  the  philosopher  bedizens  his  enlarged  views 
in  the  fashionable  garb  of  piety,  the  perform- 
ance is  described  as  infidelity  in  disguise  ;  its 
well-meant  professions  are  looked  upon  as  in- 
sidious advances — tnath  is  neglected  from  its 
close  propinquity  with  suspected  hypocrisy, 
and  very  often  secret  contempt  is  the  only  re- 
ward of  philanthropy's  delicate  but  mistaken 
pains. 

Should  it  appear  that  any  material  element 
proper  to  be  taken  into  account,  has  escaped 
my  notice,  I  am  willing  again  to  consider  my 
opinions,  if  desired.  Less  frankness  than  I 
have  t-mployed  in  my  remarks,  might  be  more 
complimentary,  but  certainly  not  so  useful  to 
the  philosopher,  who  from  the  chaff  of  op- 
posing convictions  winnows  the  golden  grain 
of  truth.  It  is  with  regret  I  have  found  my- 
self compelled  to  speak  as  I  have  of  the  work 
of  a  gentleman  whose  benevolence  I  have  of- 
ten extolled,  whose  splendid  talents  I  have 
always  admired,  and  whose  motives  1  highly 
appreciate. 

Since  writing  the  preceding  observations  I 
have  been  told  that  they  manifest  the  same 
intolerance  towards  the  author  of  the  book 
commented  upon,  as  is  shown  by  Christians 
towards  myself.  If  it  is  meant  by  the  intol- 
erance charged  upon  me,  that  I  have  as  cor- 
dial an  antipathy  to  the  policy,  or  manner,  in 
which  his  opinions  are  put  forth  as  Christians 
entertain  toward  my  sentiments — it  is  per- 
fectly true,  I  am  intolerant.  But  if  it  is  al- 
so implied  that,  like  Christians,  I  would  seek 
any  other  mode  of  combatting  the  author's 
opinions  than  that  of  expressing  my  own — it 
is  false.  Such  intolerance  I  have  never  em- 
ployed. G.  J.  H. 


GODLIES  AND  UNGODLIES. 

So  the  goddist  bigots  are  wincing.  The 
mild  followers  of  the  lowly  Jesus  are  casting 
about  for  fresh  snares.  The  ignorant  be- 
lievers in  the  preposterous  tales  of  the  dirty 
Jew  fanatics,  Peter  and  Paul,  and  "the  rest 
of  the  gang,"  are  waxing  wrath.  Blessed 
are  the  poor  in  spirit,  say  fhese  canting  im- 
postors, fit  echoes  of  the  Nazarene,  the  chief 
f  anter ;  blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  say 
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they,  and  out  they  rush  at  the  heels  of  the 
"  blue  devils,"  to  seize,  handcuff,  and  immure 
those  who  deny  their  black  devils  and  the 
chief  of  the  devils  the  Jehovah  devil.  These 
wonderfully  pious  and  holy,  peace  loving  and 
forbearing  Christian  men  are  in  a  strange  fix, 
they  know  not  what  to  be  at.  The  lash  seems 
to  have  told  so  well,  the  atl  eistical  knout  has 
been  so  well  applied,  and  so  fitly  administered 
that  they  are  roaring,  cursing,  sweating,  and 
making  most  hideous  grimaces.  They  posi- 
tively jump  about  the  Oracle  office  like 
parched  peas.  It  is  the  most  comical  thing 
in  the  world  to  see  their  gaping  and  staring, 
and  stealing  sly  glances,  and  sending  or  slid- 
ing in  to  buy  an  Oracle,  and  then  bolting  as 
if  the  devil  had  them,  hardly  waiting  for 
change.  Then  comes  a  wondeful  cute  fellow , 
edging  up  towards  the  terrible  shop  at  an  an- 
gle of  ninety,  and  drawing  a  tablet  from  his 
poke  notes  down  some  "devil-worded''  pa- 
ragraph and  stealthily  makes  off  after  the 
accomplishment  of  the  unheard  of  enterprise. 
The  Tory  press  are  beginning  to  take  the 
alarm,  the  fun  now  "  waxes  fast  and  furious.'' 
And  yet  our  friends  don't  all  see  the  gist  of 
the  thing.  One  says  M.Q.B.'s  "article  in 
42  is  not  the  thing.  It  is  not  to  the  point. 
It  rakes  up  dirt  in  heaps  in  our  path  in  suf- 
ficient qi  antities  to  make  it  noisome — but  it 
wants  utility.  I  do  not  see  its  aim."  Well, 
one  would  expect  a  critic  acute  enough  to 
see  so  far  would  have  seen  a  little  further. 
He  sees  no  utility  in  this  theological  scaven- 
gering.  It  is  nothing  in  his  estimation  to 
rake  the  filthy  and  stagnant  pools  of  Jewish 
and  Christian  mythology,  to  expose  in  the 
face  of  public  wonder  and  disgust  the  exis- 
tence of  the  noisome  and  pestilential  cloaca, 
and  by  a  thorough  clearance  to  freshen  and 
purify  the  mental  and  moral  atmosphere. 
Why  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  the  author  of  the 
admirable  "  Philosophy  of  Health,''  says  in 
his  "  Sanatory  Report,"  that  the  least 
nidus  of  malaria  being  left  in  a  spot,  more  or 
less  infects  and  pollutes  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood. Is  mental  malaria  to  be  set  at  nought  ? 
Is  not  the  work  of  its  removal  a  usetul  anc 
honourable  one  ?  But  we  give  offence.  Whc 
ever  heard  of  a  good  thing  being  done  with- 
out giving  offence.  Remove  their  blockish, 
gorged,  and  bloated  gods,  and  general  yelling 
and  consternation  takes  place  among  the 
Christian  crew.  Great  is  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians  !  Great  is  the  god  of  the  Jews 
and  the  Christians  !  In  his  early  or  Jehovah- 
god  time,  blood  and  blazes  were  his  princips 
recreations.  Throat-cuttings  and  burnt  of- 
ferings being  every  day  pastimes.  Stagna- 
tion, corruption,  and  "  dirt  in  heaps  "  must  be 
left,  forsooth,  for  the  mythological  mudlarks 
In  his  later,  or  Christ-god  andghost-god  time, 
still  blood  and  blazes  under  other  forms. 
Suicide, filicide,  and  homicide  —self-slaughter, 
son-«laughter,   and   man-slaughter — yet  not 
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three  slaughters  but  one  slaughter.  Hell's 
blazes  too,  in  all  their  ingenious  varieties  of 
cookery.  Sure  the  dirt  heaps  and  filth  and 
rubbish  mustrot,lest  the  delicate  nostrils  of  the 
worshippers  of  the  blood  sniffing  devil-deities 
should  be  unpleasantly  titillated.  I  remain  of 
a  different  opinion,  and  thinking  as  I  do  will 
continue  to  ply  the  Oracular  broom  to  the 
sewers  of  goddism,  and  loosen  the  flood-gates 
of  Reason  upon  the  augean  stable  of  Christi- 
anity. They  are  offended  are  they  ?  They 
don't  like  offence,  eh  ?  They  don't  mind 
giving  it,  though,  notwithstanding  theirChrist- 
ian  cant  of  turning  their  innocent  chops  for 
another  slap,  and  inconsistent  rejection  of  the 
old  Jew  rule  of  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth.  But  it  is  very  well  known  that 
the  "  turn  the  other  cheek  "  precept  is  only 
bible  fudge.  The  hypocritical  humbugs,  with 
charity  in  their  mouths,  and  malignity  in  their 
hearts  are  crouching  with  tiger-like  caution 
and  ferocity  to  pounce  on  the  heterodox  they 
mark  out  as  victims.  But  every  victim  shall 
be  like  another  of  the  mythological  fables, 
and  shall  be  the  striking  off  of  one  hydra  head 
to  be  replaced  by  another;  it  shall  be  like 
the  sowing  of  the  dragon's  teeth  when  forth 
shall  stand  armed  men.  Not  offend  them 
— forsooth  !  Then  let  them  keep  their 
hands  off.  They  may  growl  and  glare  like 
caged  hyenas,  and  while  caged  no  matter. 
But  they  must  keep  their  claws  in  or  they 
will  be  belaboured  in  Van  Hamburg  style. 
Not  offend  them,  indeed  !  They  must  first 
cease  to  persecute.  Are  they  to  immolate 
our  friends  and  brothers  ?  And  shall  we 
remain  quiescent?  They  have  thought  to 
spike  our  atheistical  cannon.  They  have 
tried  to  pick  off  our  generals,  verily  the  free 
voluntary  bands  of  Infidels  are  not  led  hood- 
winked like  the  Christian  slaves.  Their 
leaders  slain,  they  flee  in  disorder  and  con- 
fusion. We  are  not  composed  of  blindly 
obedient  human  automata,  but  of  thinking 
and  reasoning  men,  capable  of  acting  each 
on  his  own  account. 

We  can  follow  cheerfully  and  lead  with 
alacrity.  The  Atheist,  unlike  the  Christian 
whose  Christianity  has  beeu  sucked  in,  or 
whipped  in,  or  frightened  into  him,  has  ar- 
rived at  his  conclusions  through  the  reasoning 
process.The Atheist,  neither  tricked  by  priests, 
bribed  by  god- almighties,  or  frightened  by 
devils,  is  firm,  steady,  and  relf-relying  in 
the  midst  of  disasters  in  which  the  worship- 
pers will  fly  to  abject  prostration.  The  re- 
ligionist, inconsistent  and  outrageous,  eveu 
in  his  self-sacrifices,  rushes  into  the  extreme 
of  self-inflicted  torture,  deluding  himself  into 
a  hope  of  a  future  recompense.  The  reli- 
gious frenzy  renders  its  votaries  abject, worth- 
less, injurious  or  absurd.  The  Atheist,  from 
habits  of  reflection,  and  analysis  and  com- 
parison, increases  his  information,  enlarges 
his   mind,    aud   strengthens   his   judgment. 
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The  finer  qualities  of  human  nature  whick 
characterise  the  individual  and  adorn  the 
man  are  distorted  and  perverted  by  the  curse 
of  religion.  The  Atheist  might  be  an  enthu- 
siast, the  Christian  would  be  a  zealot,  the 
former  would  be  energetic,  the  latter  furious; 
the  former  obstinate,  the  latter  firm  ;  the 
former  urbane  yet  resolute,  the  latter  a 
tyrant  or  a  slave.  The  mind-debasing  in- 
fluence of  blind  faith,  bloody  sacrifices,  pas- 
sionate gods,  and  hell  fire  is  seen  by  the 
alternation  of  furious  rancour  and  prostra- 
tion of  spirit  which  sways  the  true  Christian. 
Those  who  are  true  to  humanity  are  false  to 
Christianity. 

Let  not,  say  some  of  the  Christians,  let 
not  these  persecutors,  these  infuriates,  these 
drivellers  be  included  in  our  ranks.  They 
are  not  of  us.  Of  whom  are  they  then  ? 
Assuredly  not  of  the  Freethinkers.  The  true, 
right,  and  proper  Christian  may  not  be 
identical  in  sentiments,  sympathies  and  pas- 
sions with  the  less  benighted  and  debased 
goddites.  But  what  does  this  show  other 
than  that  the  latter  are  losing  their  goddism 
and  acquiring  civilisation.  They  are  being 
influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  as 
it  becomes  less  religious,  becomes  more 
tolerant.  M.  Q.   R. 


THEORY  OF  REGULAR  GRADATION. 

XXV. 

Birds  (aves)  continued. 
A  GREATER  degree  of  uniformity  pervades  the  mus- 
cular system  of  this  than  any  other  of  the  vertebra- 
ted  classes,  yet  it  will  be  found  to  present  many  pe- 
culiarities. From  the  rarity  of  the  element  they 
inhabit,  as  well  as  from  their  rapid  and  long-con- 
tinued movements  through  it,  their  muscles  acquire 
a  considerable  degree  of  vital  energy,  and  are  red, 
vascular,  dense,  and  irritable  in  the  high-flying  and 
rapacious  tribes,  although  pale,  soft,  and  feeble  in 
those  of  heavier  and  slower  habits.  The  muscles  of 
the  lower  extremity  are  remarkable  for  their  long, 
slender  tendons,  and  especially  for  the  beauty  and 
perfection  of  the  mechanism  by  which  they  support 
the  bird  when  asleep  on  roost,  without  any  muscular 
action.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  gracilis  (the 
muscle  which  extends  the  leg),  which  arisiug  from 
the  pubis  (a  bone  situated  at  the  upper  and  fore  part 
of  the  pelvis)  descends  along  the  inside  of  the  thigh, 
and  ends  in  a  strong  tendon,  which  passes  in  front 
of  the  knee-joint,  and  subsequently  over  the  projec- 
tion of  the  heel  to  terminate  by  attaching  itself  to 
the  outer  origin  of  the  flexor  digitorum  perforatum 
(the  muscle  which  bends  the  second  and  then  the 
first  phalanx  of  the  finger).  From  this  disposition  it 
results,  that  the  more  the  joints  are  bent,  the  firmer 
the  twig  on  which  the  bird  rests  is  grasped,  and  the 
more  secure  it  is.  Every  oue  is  familiar  with  the 
fact  of  birds  generally  sleeping  on  one  leg,  this  is 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  whole  weight  of  their 
body  on  it,  and  so  grasping  the  firmer,  and  in  order 
to  increase  the  effect  by  adding  to  the  weight  of  the 
body,  some  birds  are  in  th*  habit  of  never  going  t» 
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re»»t  without  grasping  a  stone,  or  some  ponderous 
body  in  the  other  foot.  Flight,  which  is  the  most 
characteristic  mode  of  progression  in  birds,  is  effected 
by  the  animal  springing  into  the  air ;  or,  where  the 
legs  are  so  short,  and  the  wings  so  long  that  it  can- 
not jump  high  enough  to  gain  the  requisite  space 
for  the  expansion  of  the  wing,  it  throws  itself  from 
some  elevated  point.  The^humerus  is  next  raised, 
and  the  fore-arm  extended,  a  considerable  extent  of 
surface  thereby  gained ;  the  entire  member  being 
then  forcibly  depressed,  the  resistance  which  it  re- 
ceives from  the  air,  effects  the  elevation  of  the  bird ; 
velocity  of  flight  depends  upon  the  rapidity  with 
which  these  strokes  succeed  each  other.  The  eider- 
duck  is  supposed  to  fly  90  miles  an  hour,  the  hawk 
150,  and  every  one  has  heard  of  the  falcon  belonging 
to  Henry  IV.  king  of  France,  flying  in  one  day  from 
Fontainbleau  to  Malta,  a  distance  of  1350  miles. 

The  brain  and  spinal  chord  are  in  this  class  de- 
veloped with  more  uniformity  and  perfection  than  in 
the  cold-blooded  reptilia,  and  bear  a  proportionate 
correspondence  with  the  perfection  of  muscular 
energy  which  they  possess.  In  a  pigeon  weighing 
3360  grains  without  the  feathers,  the  brain  weighed 
37,  and  the  spinal  chord  11  grains=48.  The  brain 
of  the  bird  differs  from  that  of  the  reptile  in  the 
greater  size  of  the  cerebrum  (situated  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  cranium,  which  it  completely  fills),  and 
the  more  complex  structure  of  the  cerebellum  (situ- 
ated in  the  back  and  under  part  of  the  cranium) ;  it 
differs  from  the  brain  of  a  mammal  in  the  smaller 
size  of  the  cerebellum,  and  the  rudimentary  state  of 
the  fornix.  The  fornix  is  a  continuation  of  the  cor- 
pus callosum,  a  white  substance  so  called  from  its 
being  a  little  firmer  than  the  rest  of  the  brain  ;  the 
fornix  in  man  forms  a  sort  of  hollow  ceiling,  with 
four  pillars,  called  cornua,  from  their  winding  di- 
rection. The  brain  also  differs  from  the  brain  of 
every  other  vertebrate  class  in  the  inferior  position  of 
the  optic  lobes.  The  membranes  investing  the  brain 
differ  but  little  from  those  of  the  mammalia.  The 
nerves  present  but  few  striking  peculiarities,  being 
distributed  nearly  as  they  are  in  man. 

The  peculiarities  presented  by  the  organs  of  vision 
coincide  with  the  vigour  of  their  respiratory,  circula- 
tory, and  locomotive  systems.  In  all  the  other  ver- 
tebrate classes  we  meet  with  instances  where  the 
eyes,  if  not  absent,  are  at  least  rudimentary,  but  in 
this  class  they  are  remarkable  not  only  for  their  uni- 
form existence  but  for  their  great  size  and  perfect 
development.  From  the  convexity  of  the  anterior 
segment  of  the  eyes,  and  their  lateral  location,  birds 
command  an  extensive  sphere  of  vision,  and  in  many 
of  the  high-flying  rapacious  kind,  the  organ  is  pro- 
longed in  front  into  a  tubular  form,  but  in  aquatic 
birds  the  anterior  half  is  more  flattened. 

The  organ  of  hearing  resembles  that  of  the  crocodile 
there  is  no  cartilagenous  external  ear,  and  but  a  ru- 
dimentary concha  (a  large  cavity),  which,  however, 
is  compensated  for,  especially  in  rapacious  birds,  by 
a  peculiar  arrangement  of  feath  rs  about  the  exter- 
nal meatus  (from  meo,  to  pass,  a  large  canal  leading 
inward  and  forwards  to  the  organ  of  hearing),which 
in  general  they  can  erect  at  will  so  as  to  catch  dis- 
tant sounds,  and  by  that  means  either  flee  from 
dan  ger ,  or  pursue  their  prey  through  dark  and  gloomy 
places.  The  external  ear  of  owls  is  furnished  with 
a  cTesceutic  fold  of  integument  in  the  form  of  a 
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valve.  The  cochlea  (one  of  the  windings  of  the  la- 
byrinth of^the  ear),  though  more  developed  than  in 
reptiles,  has  not  yet  reached  perfection,  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  internal  ear  present  no  remarkable 
peculiarities  different  from  the  inferior  grades  of  the 
next  class. 

It  is  generally  supposed  birds  of  prey  are  gifted 
with  an  acute  sense  of  smell,  but  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  Audubon  go  to  prove  the  reverse  opinion  ;  and 
according  to  the  researches  of  Scarpa,  the  following 
is  the  order  in  which  it  is  enjoyed,  beginning  with 
those  in  which  it  is  most  acute :  grallatores,  nata- 
tores,  raptores,  scansores,  insessores,  rasores. 

The  organs  of  touch  in  birds  are  in  the  bills,  the 
cire  in  the  falconidae,  the  wattles  of  the  cock,  and  the 
caruncles  of  the  turkey.  This  sense  is  very  limited 
in  birds,  which  is  in  some  degree  compensated  for 
by  the  free  distribution  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  to 
their  horny  bills,  especially  those  of  the  aquatic 
species,  which  procure  their  aliment  from  mud. 

Some  interesting  particulars  in  connection  with 
the  digestive  and  respiratory  organs  must  be  deferred 
till  next  week. 


THE  FREE  INQUIRER'S  WHY  AND 
BECAUvSE. 

WRITTEN  BY  CHARLES  SOUTHWELL. 
VI. 

Why  are  the  terms  nature  and  art  so  variously 
interpreted  and  ill-understood  ? 

Because   of  the   corruption    of  language 
and  the  loose  vagaried  indefinite  manner  in 
which  it  is  used  by  public  and  private  teach- 
ers.    Words  have  sometimes  so  many  mean- 
ings  attached    to    them,   that  the   mind  is 
wearied  in  searching  for  the  true  one.     All 
things,  as  before  observed,  are  parts  of  the 
great   whole    or  universe,  sometimes  called 
nature  ;  what  are  called  the  works  of  art  are 
not  distinct  from  nature,  but  merely  one  of 
its  offshoots,  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
branches  of  a  tree   are  as  much  parts  of  a 
tree  as  the  root.     The  hatchet  which  is  used 
to  fell  the  oak  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  na- 
ture as  the  oak  itself,  aud  if  nature  maket 
the  tool,  nature  makes  the  man;  but  then  is 
is  useful  to  use  the  word  nature  in  a  more 
limited  sense,  and   to  call  all  those  things 
or  effects  natural  which  owe  nothing  to  the 
labour  and  ingenuity  of  man,  and  therefore  we 
say  that  the  untrodden  forest  is  the  work  of 
nature,  while  the  cultivated  garden,  being  the 
handy    work   of  man,  is  artificial;    in  like 
manner  the  stormy  and  ever  restless  ocean 
is  a  stupendous  natural  object,  whereas  the 
peaceful  lake,  hollowed  by  the  hands  of  man, 
is  artificial.     The  utility  of  the    arts,   says 
Bacon,    is    dominion    over   natural    bodies, 
remedies,   machines,  and  numberless  other 
particulars,    though    the   schools,  contented 
with  what  spontaneously  offers,  and  swollen 
with  their  own  discourses,  neglect  and   in  a 
manner  despise  both  things  and  works.     This 
is  further  treated  of  by  that  illustrious  man  in 
his  "NovumOrganum,,>  when  he  strongly  in- 
culcates that  knowledge  and  power  are  red' 
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procal,  so  that  to  improve  in  knowledge  is  to 
improve  in  the  arts  by  obtaining  the  power 
to  command  nature,  and  thus  produce  new 
works  and  effects. 

In   all   Bacon's   works  he  has   proceeded 
upon  this  foundation  ;  that  it  is  possible  and 
practicable  for  art  to  obtain  the  victory  over 
nature,  and  swears  at  those  who  break  into 
extravagant  praises  of  human  nature  and  the 
arts  in  vogue,  lay  themselves  out  in    admir- 
ing the  things  they  already  possess,  and  will 
needs   have   the  sciences  cultivated    among 
them  to  be  absolutely  perfect  and  complete; 
men  who  imagine  themselves  already  got  to 
the  top   of  things,   and   there  rest  -without 
further  inquiry;  he  shrewdly  adds  that  a  fond 
opinion    that    they    have    already  acquired 
enough,  is  a  principal  reason  why  they  have 
acquired  so  little.    Nor  is  he  more  merciful 
to  those  weak  and  fearful  individuals  who, 
contented  with  their  present  scraps  of  know- 
ledge, are  greatly  alarmed    lest   in   getting 
more  they   should    be  taking   the    reins   of 
government  out  of  the  hands  of  nature  and 
putting   them   iuto  the    hands   of  men,  as 
though  anything  could  be  lastingly  injurious 
to  human  beings  save  the  monster  ignorance 
and  its  first-born  error,  which,  like  the  many 
headed  giants  of  fabulous  history,  wage  ever- 
lasting war  against  Jupiter  or  right  reason;  the 
strength  of   which    latter  is    commensurate 
with  and  inseparable  from  knowledge.     Art, 
like  nature,  has  two  meanings  attached  to  it, 
one,  the  most  usual,  implies  a  tact  or  dexte- 
terity  in  applying  such  knowledge  of  a  sub- 
ject as  is  floating,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  sur- 
face or  outside  of  things,  and  is  to  be  obtained 
by  our  own   practice,  or    by  observing   the 
practices  of  others,  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
stuffs,  gunpowder,  paper,  and  other  articles, 
which  all  may  learn  to  do  with  more  or  less 
of  difficulty  ;    the  other,  and  as  generally 
considered,  the  higher  meaning,  includes  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things, 
and   how   that  nature  may  be  modified  or 
shaped  to  the  end  proposed,  as  to  know  the 
properties  of  colours  and  the  effects  of  light 
and    shade  is  one  thing,  but   to  execute  a 
painting  is  another,  many  good  critics  are  bad 
actors,  and  nothing  if  not  critical,  while  the 
finest  judges  of  works  of  art  are  notoriously 
deficient   as   artists,   conception    being   one 
thing,  and  the  realisation  of  that  conception 
another,  so  that,  as  observed  by  a  modern 
writer,  no  man  can  succeed   in  the   higher 
branches  of  art  without  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  things,  as  well  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  particular  branch  to  which  his 
studies   are    peculiarly   directed.       And  the 
skill  of  the  great  artist  is  best  shown  in  first 
selecting  from  nature   the  things  which  are 
essential  to  his  purpose,  and  moulding  them 
into  that  form  which  is   best  calculated    to 
produce  the  intended  effects. 
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CHRISTIANITY  AGAINST  ATHEISM. 
II. 

CONCEIT  is  a  malady  of  humanity,  of  which 
some  people  die.  Charles  Southwell  and  Joseph 
B.  Lear  are  conceited  about  atheism.  The  former 
claiming  to  be  the  first  man  who  has  openly  avowed 
atheism,  andthelatter  discipleship  in  this  antagonis- 
tic scheme  of  human  salvation.  If  the  distinction  of 
being  first-fool  were  desirable,  I  would  contest  the 
priority  with  Southwell ;  but  I  yield  it  to  him  with 
all  its  honours. 

Atheism  in  relation  to  superstition  is  compara- 
tively respectable ;  but  atheism  in  relation  to  science 
is  folly.  I  always  guarded  my  language  with  this 
exception  :  saying,  "  there  is  no  such  a  god  in  ex- 
istence as  any  superstitious  man  preaches." 

As  I  read  the  bible,  its  god  cannot  be  wisely  re- 
nounced; for  instance  (Matthew  xxviii.  19),  "Go 
ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptising  them 
in  the  name  of  the  father,  and  of  the  son,  and  of  the 
holy-ghost." 

In  the  name  of  the  father,  I  define  the  teaching  to 
be  of  all  known  physical  science,  or  science  of  na- 
ture, non-mental,  undesigning,  the  great  first  cause, 
as  eternal  necessity. 

In  the  name  of  the  son,  I  define  the  teaching  to  be 
of  moral  science,  of  the  uses  of  letters  and  figures, 
of  art  of  every  kind,  of  the  principles  of  the  human 
mind  or  spiritual  world,  the  world  of  liberty  and 
human  salvation. 

In  the  name  of  the  holy-ghost,  the  spirit  of  love  and 
truth,  I  define  the  teaching  to  be  of  the  culture  of 
the  best  human  affections,  of  love  of  god  and  neigh- 
bour, the  comforter,  blasphemy  against  which  is 
outrage  on  all  that  is  good. 

Let  Charles  Southwell  or  J.  B.  Lear  raise  an  ob- 
jection to  this  reading.  Their  conceits  are  neither 
argument  nor  evidence.  It  is  but  to  do  ourselves  and 
the  bible  justice  to  read  it  as  it  was  written,  in  the 
style  of  all  the  written  documents  of  its  day,  as 
theology,  science  of  god,  or  mythology,  science  of  fable, 
as  mystery  or  allegory. 

The  Hebrew  language  has  no  neuter  gender,  con- 
sequently all  its  principles  were  necessarily  stated 
under  personification  as  male  or  female. 

The  Hebrew  language  was  also  originally  a  lan- 
guage of  consonants  without  vowels.  As  such,  it 
couldhavebeen  no  other  than  the  language  of  science 
and  not  of  superstition  ;  for  the  meaning  of  each 
word  could  only  be  deduced  from  the  thing  to  which 
it  referred.  The  filling  up  of  the  Hebrew  language 
with  vowels  has  been  the  foul  work  of  a  superstitious 
church  in  the  fifteenth  century  of  our  present  era, 
and  is  therefore  no  criterion  of  the  original  language 
of  the  bible . 

Mr.  Mackintosh's  theory  of  god  is  not  respectable  ; 
for  it  is  image-making  or  idealism,  without  definition 
or  reference  to  things ;  it  is,  to  use  a  vulgar  word — 
humbug.  If  superstitious,  contemptible;  if  not, 
hypocritical.     There  is  no  science  in  it. 

Atheism  can  only  stand  its  ground  as  opposed  to 
superstition.  It  is  a  degree  of  science,  specially  ap- 
plied, but  not  omniscience,  not  palatable  to  the  wise 
man,  as  a  word  of  catholic  application. 

Richard  Oarlile. 
Enfield  Highway,  Oct.  5, 1842. 
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TO  GEORGE  JACOB  HOLYOAKE,  CHRISTIAN 
PRISONER  IN  GLOUCESTER  GAOL. 

DEAR  SIR. — Religious  controversy  is  very  agreeable 
to  my  taste  with  all  talented  men.  It  is  particularly 
so  with  men  whom  I  respect ;  it  is  peculiarly  so  with 
you  its  martyr  in  gaol.  It  is  the  root  of  all  political 
reform,  and  I  have  learnt  that  there  is  no  other  way 
to  improve  human  happiness  than  through  science 
in  the  church. 

Science  and  its  product  wisdom  are  limited  pro- 
perties in  man.  They  are  limited  at  one  point  with 
you,  at  another  with  me.  I  have  passed  your  limit 
— you  have  not  passed  mine. 

You  complain  that  I  retain  old  names  under  new 
ideas.  That  is  not  the  truth  as  to  our  relative  states 
of  mind;  but  the  truth  is  rather  that  I  restore  old 
ideas  to  old  names. 

You  are  abetter  Christian  than  Mr.  Justice  Ersk- 
iue,  not  in  the  sense  that  Christianity  is  the  religion 
of  vice,  but  that  a  vicious  religion  is  not  Christianity  ; 
that  his  religion  is  vicious — yours  not.  I  have  not 
a  doubt  but  that  you  would  have  got  off  with  a 
month's  imprisonment  if  you  had  not  made  a  nine 
hours'Christian  defence,  that  shamed  the  judge  and 
confounded  the  jury.  The  foreman  of  your  jury  has 
said  that  he  was  convinced  of  your  innocence  by 
your  defence,  but,  in  meaning  rather  than  in  words, 
that  the  god  or  idol  of  the  judge  required  protection  ! 

Christianity  with  me  derives  not  its  meaning  from 
any  thing  born  as  flesh,  but  upon  the  birth  of  wisdom 
in  men.  The  word  god,  as  an  abstract  of  goodness, 
is  surely  etymologically  unobjectionable,  aud  if  the 
word  Solomon  be  now  rather  the  cognomen  of  a  fool 
than  of  a  wise  man,  the  fault  is  not  in  the  word,  but 
in  the  social  perversion  of  its  meaning. 

I  do  not  allow  that  there  has  been  any  social 
Christianity  through  the  last  seventeen  centuries ; 
but  mark  most  distinctly  between  the  first  and  se- 
cond century  how  the  present  heresy  began  of  wor- 
shipping Christ  as  flesh  born  of  flesh,  instead  of  as 
spirit  born  of  spirit. 

The  oracles  of  reason  at  No  8,  Holywell-street, 
Strand,  have  a  print  in  their  window  labelled  "  The 
appearance  of  Christ  to  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  before  he  was  born!"  This  is  mere  igno- 
rance of  theology  or  grossness  of  heretical  idea. 
Without  Christ  ther^  could  have  been  no  garden  of 
Eden — no  state  of  happiness  or  pleasure;  without 
Christ,  from  which  to  fall,  there  could  have  been  no 
fall  of  man.  Christ  is  but  a  classical  mythical  word 
expressive  of  science,  wisdom,  virtue,  and  love. 

For  the  first  time  since  my  school  days  1  have  this 
last  weex  been  looking  into  "  Tooke's  Pantheon  of 
the  Heathen  Gods,"  and  I  find  Took  as  heretical  in 
mythology  as  the  various  sects  of  the  day  are  in 
Christianity. 

Before  the  time  of  Herodotus  there  was  but  one 
style  of  writing  known — the  style  of  the  bible,  theo- 
logue  and  gnomologue,  or  a  discourse  about  the  incar- 
nation of  spirits  in  man,  and  about  public  morals. 
All  my  theology  partakes  of  this  character,  not  true 
by  the  letter  as  literal  narrative  in  the  article  theo- 
logy, but  true  in  spirit.  The  gnomologue  is  true  in 
and  by  the  letter. 

Do  the  bible  the  justice  to  read  it  according  to  the 
idiom  of  its  date,  and  do  not  put  your  or  any  other 
person's  conceited  and  foolish  reading  upon  it,  and 
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you  deduce  a  volume  of  important  truth.  If  the 
public  does  not  know  how  to  do  this  it  ought  to  be 
taught  in  the  church. 

So  long  as  we  use  mythological  or  theological 
books  we  ought  so  to  study  them  as  not  to  make 
ourselves  fools  with  or  about  them. 

You  compliment  me  for  some  good  I  have  done. 
1  ask  your  credit  for  continuing  to  me  the  same  dis- 
position, even  though  you  may  not  understand  me. 
Write  or  speak  against  me  from  principle  if  you 
can  ;  the  more  you  attempt  to  do  so  the  sooner  you 
will  approach  me  in  mutual  understanding.  I  see 
my  past  career  but  as  a  promise  of  what  I  hope  the 
future  is  to  be.  You,  Southwell,  and  others,  are 
now  whare  1  once  was,  resting  upon  the  mere  flip- 
pant vulgarisms  of  what  you  and  the  world  consent 
to  call  atheistic  Infidelity,  regulating  your  amount 
of  wisdom  by  a  critical  contrast  with  other  people's 
folly.  Nothing  that  you  say  leads  to  any  settlement 
of  the  dispute  between  you  and  them.  I  have  pass- 
ed on  to  an  historical  and  classical  explanation  of 
the  root  of  their  errors,  which  you  do  not  reach.  It 
is  one  thing  to  bully,  insult,  pun,  and  ridicule ;  ano- 
ther to  teach  the  root  of  errors.  A  fool  may  do  the 
one  ;  a  wise  man  is  required  for  the  other. 

Seeing  something  more  is  wanted  than  has  hither- 
to been  done  in  this  way,  I  am  about  to  start  a  new 
weekly  periodical  under  the  title  of"  The  Christian 
Warrior,  or  Church  Militant."  Your  Oracle,  as  far 
as  it  is  reasonable,  I  shall  support ;  as  far  as  unrea- 
sonable it  must  endure  my  common  warfare  with 
the  errors  of  all  sects  and  parties.  I  can,  at  least, 
promise  some  originality,  not  of  the  last  seventeen 
centuries,  but  beyond  that ;  I  have  nothing  new,  all 
is  borrowed  from  the  bible.  R.  CARLILE. 


IS  THERE  NO   GOD  ? 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  nearly  all  the 
wrangling  aud  disputing  amongst  men  arise 
from  one  or  other  of  three  causes. 

1st.  A  misapprehension  of  the  meaning 
of  the  terms  employed.  For  example,  by 
the  term  god,  one  party  means  one  thing, 
and  the  other  another  thing. 

2nd.  Viewing  the  subject  in  a  different  light 
—  one  sees  a  subject  in  a  clear  broad  day 
light;  another  in  an  obscure  twilight  glim- 
mer; a  third  views  it  under  the  shades  of 
night,  with  just  light  enough  to  perceive  that 
there  is  a  subject  or  object. 

3rd.  Viewing  the  subject  or  object  from  a 
different  point  of  view.  One  views  an  ob- 
ject from  the  north  ;  another  from  the  south  ; 
one  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  another  from 
the  plain.  In  moral  and  political  subjects 
one  views  from  a  throne,  anotb.tr  from  a 
workhouse,  &c. 

To  these  three  the  phrenologists  and  mo- 
dern physiologists  have  added  another,which 
may  be  set  down  as  the 

4th.  A  difference  in  the  physical  organi- 
sation of  the  different  viewers  of  an  object 
or  subject;  from  which  difference  two  men 
will  look  at  an  object  or  subject  in  the  same 
light  and  from  the  same  point  of  view,  and 
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yet  each  will  form  a  different  conception  of 
that  object  or  subject. 

Instances  of  wordy  cavilling  arising  from 
a  misapprehension  of  terms  must  be  familiar 
to  the  minds  of  every  reader  who  has  been 
much  accustomed  to  attend  to  controverted 
questions.  A  very  fine  illustration  of  dif- 
ferences arising  under  the  second  head  is 
given  by  the  poet  Merrick,  in  his  fable  of  the 
chameleon.  One  traveller  saw  the  chame- 
leon in  the  sun  and  declared  it  was  green  ; 
another  saw  it  in  the  shade,  and  vowed  it 
was  blue  ;  they  wrangled  of  course,  and  to 
settle  the  dispute,  they  referred  it  to  a  third, 
who  had  seen  the  animal  by  candle  tight,  and 
gave  his  decision  that  it  was  neither  green 
nor  blup,  but  black.  Upon  this,  what  may 
be  called  "  a  regular  row"  arose  amongst 
the  three,  when  the  umpire  remembers  that 
he  has  the  animal  still  by  him,  and  can  set- 
tle the  matter  by  producing  it:  he  then  goes 
to  bring  it  forth  in  another  light,  saying  with 
full  confidence — 

And  when  before  your  eyes  I've  set  him, 
If  yon  don't  find  him  black  I'll  eat  him, 
He  said,  and  full  before  their  sight 
Produced  the  beast,  and  lo  !  'twas  white ! 

The  story  of  the  two  knights  and  the  shield 
illustrates  the  difference  arising  from  looking 
at  an  object  or  subject  from  a  different  point 
of  view.  A  statue  with  a  shield  was  set  up 
by  the  way  side.  I  he  side  of  the  shield 
looking  towards  the  north  appeared  to  be 
made  of  silver,  that  looking  towards  the 
south  of  gold.  I  wo  knights,  one  travelling 
north  the  other  south,  met  at  this  point  and 
stopped  to  admire  the  shield,  one  viewing  it 
on  the  north  side  the  other  on  the  south. 
"  What  a  beautiful  silver  shield,"  said  one 
"  Silver,"  said  the  other,  "  it  is  a  very  fine 
gold  shield."  So  the  dispute  began,  and 
ended  in  a  battle ;  after  which,  they  looked 
'at  both  sides  of  the  shield,  and  then  laughed 
at  their  own  folly. 

The  disputes  arising  from  differences  of 
organisation  are,  perhaps,  especially  in  mo- 
dern times,  as  numerous  as  any  other.  One 
man  has  a  hard,  sturdy,  stubborn  matter-of- 
fact  kind  of  organisation  ;  he  cau  neither 
see  nor  conceive  of  anything  except  matter, 
and  consequently  becomes  a  Materialist. 
Another  has  a  fine,  soft,  delicately  organised 
frame;  his  nerves  thrill  with  every  breath  of 
moral  feeling,  as  the  strings  of  an  iEolian 
harp  tremble  with  the  physical  breath  of  the 
atmosphere — such  a  being  lives  iu  a  region 
of  his  own,  and  naturally  becomes  a  Spiri- 
tualist. Shelley,  the  poet,  who  strangely 
enough  is  the  poet  of  Atheists  and  Material- 
ists, was  a  being  of  this  spiritual  kind,  and 
as  a  matter  of  course,  his  poetry  abounds 
with  spirits,  fairies,  gods,  and  goblins.  The 
matter  of  fact  Materialist,  and  the  aerial 
Spiritualist  live  each  of  them  in  a  region 
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so  wholly  dissimilar,  that  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible they  should  be  able  to  feel  and  think 
alike  or  to  understand  each  other. 

Looking  then  at  all  these  sources  of  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  there  need  be  little  won- 
der that  there  should  have  been  from  the 
days  of  Epicurus  down  to  the  present  time, 
some  disputing  concerning  the  existences 
and  attributes,  or  mode  of  being  of  the  power 
called  god. 

Of  late  the  discussion  of  the  question 
concerning  the  being  and  attributes  of  god 
has,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  taken  a  turn  which, 
to  my  mind,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Orucle, 
appears  quite  puerile,  and,  I  might  say,  con- 
temptible. Perhaps  this  is  in  some  degree 
to  be  ascribed  to  my  own  want  of  care  ;  by 
giving  expression  to  my  ideas  in  such  terms 
as  might,  by  a  careless  or  wilfully  perverse 
opponent,  be  construed  into  a  meaning  quite 
different  from  that  intended.  I  have  it 
seems,  said  that  "  god  is  an  idea  dwelling  in 
the  mind  of  man,"  and  upon  this  I  am 
gravely  asked  "  what  influence  this  idea  can 
have  upon  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the 
sun,  or  upon  its  own  axis  P"  with  much 
more  to  the  same  purpose  equally  ridicu- 
lous (see  Oracle  296-7  and  338-9).  Now, 
it  certainly  could  not  be  expected  that  I 
should  seriously  answer  the  strange  questions 
put  in  these  four  pages,  1  will  therefore  pass 
them  by,  and  shall  proceed  to  express  nnself 
in  such  terms  as  cannot,  I  think,  be  so  easily 
pen  erted. 

The  idea  of  god,  as  received  amongst  men, 
is  a  compound  idea  consisting  of  at  least 
three  more  simple  ideas,  namely,  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  Every  man  in  tnese 
days  has  heard  of  physical  power,  or  "  phy- 
sical force,"  as  it  is  called.  Now,  if  I  were 
asked  "  is  the  earth  whirled  round  the  sun 
and  round  her  owu  axis  by  physical  power?" 
I  should  answer,  yes:  and  i  assert  further, 
without  the  continual  exertion  of  this  physi- 
cal power,  neither  the  earth  nor  any  other 
body  would  or  could  continue  in  motion  for 
ever.  But  the  idea  of  this  physical  power  is 
not  the  idea  of  god.  There  are  plenty  of 
professed  Atheists  who  will  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  blind,  unintelligent  physical  power  as 
the  operating  cause  of  all  motion  and  change 
thiounhout  naiure.  If  you  ask  them  what 
this  physical  power  is.  they  will  tell  you  that 
it  is  attraction,  repulsion,  &.c  ,  that  these  are 
properties  of  matter,  which  properties  are 
eternal,  as  matter  also  is  eternal.  It  you 
push  them  a  liitle  further  concerning  this, 
blind  power,  and  say,  •'  well,  but  this  attrac- 
tion of  which  you  speak,  it  is  a  something 
or  a  nothing,  if  it  be  not  matter  it  is  nothing. 
Where  is  it?  I  have  never  seen  it.''  The 
answer  is  still  the  same  :  "  it  is  a  property 
of  matter,  and  it  is  everywhere,  because  mat. 
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ter  is  everywhere."  Further  thau  this  uo 
man  can  go  in  this  direction.  But  amongst 
these  blind  physical  powers,  whatever  be 
their  number,  we  can  find  no  idea  of  god. 
An  Atheist  might  admit  them  all,  and  still 
be  an  Atheist.  There  must  be  something 
besides  the  idea  of  mere  physical  power,  or 
any  other  or  all  other  merely  physical  ideas, 
to  constitute  the  idea  of  god.  In  a  word, 
there  must  be  a  moral  idea  introduced,  such 
as  intelligence,  or  goodness,  or  both,  before 
we  can  perceive  in  our  mind  the  most  vague 
idea  of  a  god.  It  is  on  this  account  that  I 
have  said  and  do  still  say  that  the  idea  of 
god  is  a  moral  aud  not  a  physical  idea, 
without  for  a  moment  intending  to  signify 
that  this  moral  idea  whirled  the  earth  round 
the  sun  and  upon  her  own  axis;  although  I 
can  very  well  conceive  whilst  physical  power 
moves  the  material  universe, the  moral  power, 
intelligence,  may  direct  the  movement.  I 
confess  frankly  that  whilst  it  appears  to  me 
that  mere  intelligence  or  any  other  merely 
moral  quality  would  be  insufficient  to  give 
motion  to  so  vast  a  machine  as  the  universe 
or  indeed  to  any  machine,  at  the  same  time 
it  appears  to  me  equally  impossible  that 
mere  blind  unintelligent  physical  power  should 
or  could  conduct  all  the  nice  arrangements 
which  I  see  around  me  and   feel  within  me. 

T.  S.  M. 

(  To  be  continued.) 

GRACES  OF  THE  VOTARIES  OF  NATURE. 
{Copied from  the  Visitors'  Book  at  the  Blackgang  Chine 
Hotel,  Isle  of  Wight.) 
BEFORE  MEAT. 
For  what  we're  about  to  receive, 
Thanks  to  IT  in  which  we  believe  ; 
Not  to  Him(\)  who  chuckled  in  heaven, 

And  said  that  "  it  was  good," 
When  He  saw  what  the  sun  had  given 
To  man  for  food. 

AFTER  MEAT. 
For  what  we  ate  and  drank 
Let  us  now  thank 
First  the  infinite  universe, 

And  the  laws  of  eternal  nature, 
Next  our  host  and  our  finite  purse, 
Alimentiveness  and  the  waiter. 
September,  1842. 

The  following  is  copied  from  the  outside  of 
an  envelope,  sent  by  Isaac  Ironsides,  Esq.,  of 
Sheffield  : — *'  G  J.  Holyoake,  Esq.,  who  is 
engaged  in  a  six  months'  study  of  the  love, 
joy,  peace,  and  long-suffering  of  Christianity, 
and  of  the  "  beauties  and  mysteries  of  our 
holy  religion,"  in  one  of  her  majesty's  sem- 
minaries  for  the  spread  of  learning  and  piety  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  Gaol,  Gloucester." 

Now  Publishing,  in    Fortnightly  Numbers, 
at  \^d.  each,  and  Parts,  at  6d 
THE  JUSTLY  CELEBRATED 

AND   UNEQUALLED  SATIRICAL  RHAPSODY,  THE 

Y  A  H  O  O  ! 
With  numerous  ADDITIONS  by  the  Author. 
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NOTICE. 

Rev.  Fresham  Gregg's  letter,  addressed  "  Satan," 
received,  and  will  be  attended  to. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Ex- 
eter, and  feel  obliged  to  him,  but  do  not  think  it 
insertable. 

J.  Singer  shall  appear  at  our  earliest  convenience. 

H.  G.,  Hull,  has  our  thanks,  we  will  use  his  com- 
munication. 

The  Oracle  folks  have  their  eye  on  one  of  "  our 
peoplish"  hot  and  rampant  as  in  their  crucifying 
days  of  yore,  witii  a  petition  to  put  down  the  Oracle 
office.  Better  had  the  miserable  a  millstone  round 
his  neck  and  be  cast  into  the  sea.  If  once  gibbetted 
on  the  "  Oracle  shutter,"  god  help  him. 

I^p05  Correspondents  are  requested  to  be  more  care- 
ful, to  prevent  the  necessity  of 

Errata. — In  the  second  line,  first  col.,  page  358, 
for  "  true,"  read  "  tree." 

The  10s.  6|d.  in  the  same  no.,  collected  for  Mrs. 
Holyoake,  should  have  been  10s.  8|d.,  at  the  Hall 
of  Science  Birmingham,  on  Sunday,  Oct.  8. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

For  the  Anli- Persecution  Union. 

W.  G.,  two  months' subscriptions    ..     ,.j£0    6    0 

Plymouth,  per  Mr.  Smith 0    5    3 

Mr.  Brooks      0    1    0 

Collector,  No.  28  .. 0    7    0 

A  friend 006 

Mr.  Norton      006 

Mr.  Thorogood       0    1    0 

Collector,  No.  3 03    8 

Collector,  No.  138 ..     0    1    6 

Mr.  Kinghorn ..     0     1    0 

Religious  bigot,  2nd  subscription      . .     . .     0    1    0 

Mr.  Llewellyn        006 

Mr.  G.  Newman 002 

Two  friends 0    0    6 

Mr.  Burton,  Birmingham,  per  card  ..     ..030 

London.  M.  Ryall,  Sec. 

Mr.  Holyoake  desires  the  acknowledgment  of  his 
receipt  of  20s.  from  R.  Carlile. 


DIED, 

On  Monday,  October  the  17th,  1842,  Aged  2|  years, 

MADELINE, 

The  interesting  and  beloved  daughter  of 

GEORGE  JACOB  HOLYOAKE. 


Beauty  and  virtue  crown' d  thee ! 
Death  in  thy  youth  hath  found  thee ! 

Thou'rt  gone  to  thy  grave 

By  the  soft  willow  wave, 
And  the  fiowrcts  are  weeping  around  thee! 
The  sun  salutes  thee  early, 
The  stars  be-gem  thee  rarely, 

Then  why  should  we  weep 

When  we  see  thee  asleep, 
'Mid  thy  friends  who  love  thee  dearly  ? 

Printed  and  Published  by  THOMAS  PATERSON, 
No.  8,  Holywell- street,  Strand,  London,  to  whom 
all  Communications  should  be  addressed. — Agent 
for  Sheffield,  George  Julian  Harney,  Bookseller, 
11,  Hartshead;  Bristol,  J.  Chappell,  News  Agent, 
Narrow  Wine-street;  Macclesfield,  Mr.  Roche, 
Hall  of  Science ;  Barnsley,  Mr.  Thos.  Lingard, 
New-street ;  Coventry.  J .  Morris,  35,  Union-place, 
Butts;  Preston,  Jas.  Drummond,  112,  Friar-gate. 
And  Sold  by  all  Liberal  Booksellers. 
Saturday,  October  22, 1842. 
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OUR  COMMERCIAL  ARTICLE. 
Churches — Jew,  Christian,  or  Pagan — 
never  let  a  chance  go  by.  We  hear  of  trades 
once  flourishing  and  widely  spread  become 
extinct  or  forgotten.  Of  all  the  trades  in  this 
trading  world  the  church  and  priest  trade 
clutches  most  tenaciously,  and  dies  most  des- 
perately. Yet  certain  departments  of  pecu- 
lation have  been  given  up.  "Whence  shall 
we  seek  the  interesting  cause  of  so  interesting 
a  result  ?  Certainly  not  within  the  establish- 
ment. If  revenue  falls  short  through  any 
laxity  of  fraud  or  plunder, we  find  that  "  pres- 
sure from  without  "  exerts  the  most  material 
influence. 

The  religious  firms  now  carrying  on  the 
old  concern  of  God,  Christ,  Ghost,  and  Co., 
are  obliged  to  trade  on  the  old  stock.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  economists,  by  a  reference 
to  the  ordinary  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 
These  imperturable  calculators  know  well 
enough  that  all  commercial  matters  are  regu- 
lated by  profits.  The  profits  must  cease 
when  the  demand  becomes  too  slight  to  pay 
the  expenses.  Demand  ceasing,  of  course 
supply  must  cease.  Thus  it  would  happen 
that  the  prophecy  article  wrould  no  longer  be 
made,  the  machinery  would  stop,  and  the 
master-manufacturers  would  have  to  live  upon 
their  capital.  This  they  have  been  gradually 
doing  more  or  less  since  the  year  of  their  lord 
one.  And  had  they  not  discovered  more 
scientific  means  of  carrying  on  other  manu- 
factures they  must  by  this  time  have  shut  up 
their  factories.  Lists  of  the  old  proplecy 
stock,  as  well  as  the  old  miracle-mongery  are 
kept  for  inspection,  and  parsonic  clerks,  as  at 
Perry's  Bankrupt  Office  or  the  Next  of  Kin 
Registry,  are  salaried  to  turn  over  the  ledger 
and  explain   the  entries. 

Tht-  demand  now  turns  on  the  merchandise 

of  reason,  and  a  plentiful  supply  reacts  to  in- 

rease  it.     The    Oracles,   and    Freethinkers, 

and  Yahoos,  and  Strausses,  and  Philosophical 

Dictionaries,     are    looking    up.       The   god 
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market  is  proportionab'y  depressed.  The 
wares  of  the  sacred  fortune-tellers,  and  conju- 
rers, and  polite  letter-writers,  and  news-ven- 
ders, under  the  sounding  appellations  of 
prophets,  and  saints,  and  evangelists,  and 
apostles  are  growing  stale  and  unsaleable. 
The  new  cry  of  the  Pusey  tes,  of  "  more 
church  room  for  the  millions,"  is  evidence  of 
deep  knowledge  of  modern  principles  of  busi- 
ness. Give  a  sprat  to  catch  a  salmon.  How 
sliarp-sighted  the  fellows  are  when  pelf  is 
concerned.  How  readily,  when  obliged,  they 
conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  With  what 
facility  the  old  monopolizing  principle  of 
business  is  given  up  for  the  modern  competi- 
tive principle.  Clear  away  the  pews  is  now 
the  modern  church  cry.  We  will  find  on 
what  calculation  the  pew  cry  is  based.  Sup- 
pose the  people  stay  away.  The  priests  will 
say,  "  I  called  and  they  came  not,"  and  the 
odour  of  their  sanctity  will  increase,  while  the 
people  will  be  deemed  a  stiffnecked  people. 
Suppose  the  people  do  come  in  and  bring  their 
pence  in  with  them,  the  god  business  is  there- 
by improved.  But  suppose  they  come  in 
without  the  pence,  still  there  is  an  appearance 
of  business,  and  the  shillings  will  come  in 
more  briskly  from  other  quarters.  Thus 
again  is  the  business  improved.  Verily  the 
Pusey i tes  are  wise  in  their  generation.  They 
know  what  shopkeeping  is.  They  have  not 
served  their  apprenticeship  for  nothing.  They 
know  that  to  be  poor  and  seem  poor  is  the 
devil.  So  in  good  shopkeeping,  to  have  no 
business,  and  to  seem  to  have  no  business, 
is  downright  ruin.  The  great  firm  of 
Day  and  Martin  sent  their  own  men  to 
order  their  own  blacking  when  beginning 
business.  Lloyd,  the  great -little  publisher, 
baited  the  public  with  a  gratuitous  penny 
paper.  Exeter,  London,  and  Co.,  on  the 
same  plan,  call  in  the  poor  to  hear  gratis  the 
mythological  nursery  tales,  and  see  gratis  the 
mythological  peep-shows. 

After  all,  we  say  clear  away  the  pews  ! 
Republicanism  is  ill  suited  to  the  atmosphere 
of  the  altar.  The  "  house  of  god  "  will  be 
the  more  readily  converted  into  the  house  of 
praise.  We  shall  all  the  more  easily  turn 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  into  a  national  assembly 
room  and  Social  hall. 

M.  Q.  R. 
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IS  THERE  A  GOD  ? 

XXIII. 

When  Bishop  Berkeley  said  "  there  was  no  matter," 

And  .proved  it — 'twas  no  matter  what  he  said : 

They  say  his  system  'tis  in  vain  to  batter, 

Too  subtle  for  the  airest  human  head ; 

And  yet  who  can  believe  it  ?    I  would  shatter, 

Gladly,  all  matters  down  to  stone  or  lead, 

Or  adamant,  to  find  the  world  a  spirit, 

And  wear  my  head,  denying  that  1  wear  it. 

Byron. 

W.  Baker's  critical  letter,  in  No.  37  of  this 
paper,  really  deserves  and  shall  now  have 
most  respectful  consideration.  It  would  have 
been  attended  to  weeks  ago,  but  for  certain 
tough  unaccommodating  circumstances, which 
W.B.  will,  I  am  sure,  if  at  all  good-natured, 
excuse  my  not  stopping  to  furnish  an  ac- 
count of. 

The  letter  in  question  is  little  more  than 
an  industrious  and  laudable  bringing  in  juxta 
position  some  contradictory  absurdities,  or 
presumed  contradictory  absurdities,  coolly  set 
forth  as  palpable  truths  in  my  paper,  headed 
"  Is  there  a  God  ?  "  in  No.  34. 

Upon  the  better-late-than-never  principle, 
I  shall  now  endeavour  with  all  practicable 
brevity  and  clearness  to  combat  the  asser- 
tions and  answer  the  objections,  and, 
oh,  Herculean  task !  convince  the  judg- 
ment of  W.  B.  if  he  have  any.  I  say  if 
he  have  any,  because  according  to  his  own 
account,  which  I  feel  bound  to  respect,  he 
ought  instead  of  trying  to  detect  flaws  in  my 
articles,  to  be  seriously  thinking  of  taking  up 
snug  quarters  in  Bedlam.  "lam  (he  says) 
not  what  the  writer  of  the  article  would  wish 
me  to  be,  i.e.  '  a  sober  minded  reader.'  I 
am,  there  is  no  doubt,  non-compos,  one  whose 
brains  are  so  sadly  addled,  that  eveiy  one  of 
my  five  senses  must  have  given  up  the  ghost." 

Now  this  unasked  for  confession  of  lunacy, 

I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  take  advantage  of, 
but  most  willingly  place  it  to  the  account  of 
W.  B.'s  excessive  modesty,  though  I  can- 
not but  smile  at  the  amiable  candour  and 
sangfroid  of  a  critical  philosopher  who  doubts 
the  existence  of  his  own  body,  but  don't 
doubt  at  all  that  M  every  one  of  his  five  senses 
have  given  up  the  ghost.''  Berkeley,  in  his 
Analyst,  calls  ultimate  ratios,  the  ghosts  of 
departed  quantities.  Now  it  may  be,  that 
W.  Baker  is  sometimes  visited  by  the  ghosts 
of   his  departed  senses.     But  to  proceed. 

II  The  writer  (he  observes)  begins  by  saying, 
'  It  is  a  startling  fact  that  Berkeley  has  not 
been  answered.  It  is  a  fact  yet  more  start- 
ling that  he  cannot  be  answered,'  and  at  the 
end  of  the  article  I  am  told  that  all  sober- 
minded  readers  will  agree  with  Baron  D'Hol- 
bach,  '  that  the  existence  of  matter  is  a  fact, 
the  existence  of  motion  is  another  fact.'  Now 
(he  continues),  does  it  not  seem  as  if  it  came 
from  one  of  the  most  presumptuously  dogma- 
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tical  fanatics  that  ever  put  pen  to  paper," 
rather  than  from  one  who,  I  doubt  not,  ad- 
mires the  motto  at  the  head  of  this  paper 
("Prove  all  things'').  Foraman  to  first,  freely, 
frankly,  and  candidly  to  acknowledge  the 
impossibility  of  proof,  and  then  to  sum  up 
without  any  ceremony  whatever,  by  hoping 
all  sober-minded  readers  will  admit  a  certain 
dogma  as  a  fact,  when  he  declared  it  cannot 
be  proved,  is  indeed  a  great  deal  too  much." 
That  what  follows  in  explanation  of  the 
above  paradox,  which  has  so  cruelly  agitated 
the  "  addled  brains  "  of  W .  B.  may  be  easily 
and  fully  understood,  I  must  first  say  some- 
thing about  the  words  matter  and  mind, 
which  will  be  found  frequently  to  occur.  By 
matter  I  mean  a  reality — all  or  any  part  of 
that  which  exists.  By  mind  I  mean  an 
ideality — the  thinking  principle  in  man  or 
brute.  Matter,  according  to  my  view, 
actually  exists,  and  is  everywhere  present, 
whereas  mind,  nowhere  actually  exists,  is  no- 
where present  ;  it  is  an  ideal  not  a  real  exist- 
ence. When  we  speak  of  the  principles  of 
attraction,  repulsion,  and  inertia,  no  one  un- 
derstands us  to  mean  that  there  are  things 
called  inertia,  attraction,  ur  repulsion.  By 
no  means.  Those  words  convey  no  idea  of 
body ;  but  states,  conditions,  affections,  or  as 
they  are  oftener  called  the  accidents  of  body. 
Now  mind,  as  it  is  usually  called,  is  no  more 
entity  or  individual,  actual  existence,  than 
gravity,  inertia,  or  any  other  of  matter's 
principles.  If  it  be  objected  that  it  is  in- 
credible matter  should  think,  I  reply,  it  is 
equally  incredible  that  matter  should  attract, 
repel,  or  exhibit  any  quality  whatever.  Why 
matter  should  not  think  as  well  as  act,  I 
never  could  understand.  Hume  speaks  of  the 
"  little  agitation  of  the  brain,  we  call  thought,11 
and  even  the  carefully  sage  Locke  saw  no- 
thing contradictory  or  absurd  in  the  belief 
that  god  had  "  superadded  to  matter  the  power 
of  thinking .''  Dr.  Adam  Smith  tells  us  that 
the  human  mind  and  the  deity,  in  whatever 
their  essence  may  be  supposed  to  consist,  must 
be  parts  of  the  great  system  of  the  universe. 
Dr.  Campbell  asserts  in  his  "  Philosophy  of 
Rhetoric,"  that  "  the  human  soul  is  surely  as 
much  included  under  the  idea  of  natural 
object,  as  body  is  ;"  and  even  the  metaphysical 
Dugald  Stewart  allows  that  "the  human 
mind  forms  part  of  the  great  system  of  the  uni- 
verse." Here  then  we  have  a  glorious  galoxy 
of  authorities  in  favour,  not  merely  of  the 
proposition,  that  it  is  possible  for  human 
brains  to  think ;  but  in  support  of  the  far 
more  decisive  and  important  proposition,  that 
mind,  in  whatever  its  essence  or  peculiar 
nature  may  be  supposed  to  consist,  must  be 
a  part  of  the  universe.  Here  then  Material- 
ists are  on  safe  ground,  "  for  it  is  manifest 
that  a  part  of  the  universe,  no  matter  how 
small,  is  still  a  PART  and  must  beMATERiAL. 
From  this  conclusion  there  is  no  escape,  un- 
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less,  like  Berkeley,  we  deny  the  existence  of 
the  universe,  our  own  bodies  included,  with 
those  fine  philosophers  who  "  wear  their 
heads,  denying  that  they  wear  them."  I 
will  grapple  them  in  due  season.  My  opin- 
ion is,  that  mind  is  a  chimera,  no  more  an 
entity  or  real  existence  than  time,  space, 
motion,  rest,  inertia,  repulsion,  or  attraction; 
that  matter  is  the  one  and  only  thing  in  na- 
ture, or  rather  it  is  nature.  "When  therefore 
I  use  the  terms  mind  and  matter,  they  must 
be  understood  in  the  sense  I  have  here  at- 
tempted to  explain. 

Now,  in  order  to  throw  light  on  my  dark 
paradox,  and  reconcile  myself  to  myself,  I 
will  in  the  first  place  re-assert  that  Berkeley 
has  not  been  answered  ;  that  the  most  learned 
and  acute  reasoners  have  failed  logically  to 
prove  the  existence  of  matter.  As  this  opin- 
ion has  not  been  challenged  by  W.  B.,  I 
need  not  trouble  myself  to  cast  about  for  ar- 
guments and  authorities  to  justify  it.  In- 
deed, the  opinion  that  no  reasoning  can  logi- 
cally prove  the  existence  of  matter  is  as 
widely  and  firmly  established  as  any  opinion 
whatever.  I  go,  however,  astep further,  and 
confidently  assert  that  no  reasoning  can  logi- 
cally prove  that  there  is  such  a  phenomenon 
as  mind  or  thought. 

Here  then  it  is  conceded  by  a  Materialist 
that  matter's  reality  is  taken  for  granted,  not 
logically  proved,  and  mindism  or  spiritualism 
so  far  may  enjoy  a  "  cheap  and  easy  tri- 
umph ;"  but  now  comes  their  turn  to  concede, 
now  I  will  compel  them  to  admit  that  the 
phenomenon  called  mind  is  also  taken  for 
granted  not  proved,  and  thus  furnish  a  tri- 
umph no  less  ''  cheap  and  easy  "  for  material- 
ism. The  upshot  of  all  this  is,  that  there  are 
no  facts  in  the  sense  understood  by  W. 
B.  ;  and  my  paradoxical  assertion  that  mat- 
ter could  not  be  proved  to  exist,  yet  that  all 
sober-minded  readers  would  agree  that  the 
existence  of  matter  is  a  fact,  &c. — will  no 
longer  wear  the  face  of '  contradiction  or 
absurdity. 

My  position  is,  that  though  men  are  mo- 
rally certain  of  many  things  (the  existence 
of  their  own  bodies  for  example),  they  cannot 
in  strictness  logically  prove  any;  and  that 
the  existence  of  mind  is  taken  for  granted 
just  as  is  the  existence  of  matter.  If  this 
position  be  unassailable,  Berkeley  and  his 
troop  of  all-mind,  no-body  simpletons, 
will  be  foiled  at  their  own  game,  with  their 
own  weapons,  and  even  the  ghosts  of  VV.B.'s 
departed  senses  will  see  nothing  inexplicable 
in  my  use  of  the  word  fact  ;  no  kind  of  con- 
tradiction in  declaring  that  Berkeley's  argu- 
ments against  the  existence  of  matter,  ad- 
mit of  no  answer;  and  alterwards  making 
what  W.  B.  mistook  for  a  counter  declara- 
tion, namely,  that  the  existence  of  matter  is 
^  fact,  the  existence  of  motion  another  fact. 
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&c.  The  existence  of  matter  is  equally  well 
established,  rests  upon  precisely  the  same 
foundations  as  the  existence  of  thought;  to 
disturb  those  foundations  is  "  at  one  fell 
swoop''  to  leave  reason  without  a  place  for  the 
sole  of  her  foot;  it  is  foolishly  and  recklessly 
to  plunge-  into  the  bottomless  pit  of  hopeless, 
idle,  and  senseless  scepticism. 

Ignorance  of  the  assumptive  basis  of  all 
human  reasoning  caused  the  ingenious  Des- 
cartes to  make  a  great  simpleton  of  himself. 
What  could  betray  greater  folly  in  a  philo- 
sopher than  to  suppose,  as  he  did,  that  con- 
sciousness can  be  logically  appealed  to  in 
proof  of  consciousness;  when,  whether  we 
are  or  are  not  conscious  is  the  very  point 
that  thorough  going  Phyrronians  dispute? 
It  is  easy  to  say  I  am  conscious  of  existence, 
therefore  I  exist,  or  as  Descartes  expressed 
it — I  think,  therefore  my  mind  exists ;  but 
who  can  fail  to  see  the  utter  absurdity  of 
such  a  begging  of  the  question  ? 

D'Alembert  said  of  Descartes,  that  he 
commenced  by  doubting  of  everything,  and 
ended  by  leaving  nothing  unexplained.  An 
antithesis  that  has  the  fault  of  not  being 
quite  correct.  Descartes,  it  is  true,  did  begin 
by  doubting  of  everything,  but  he  did  not 
begin  by  doubting  of  every  proposition ; 
which  is  the  idea  D'Alembert  evidently  in- 
tended to  convey  by  his  pretty  antithesis. 
So  far  was  Descartes  from  beginning  as  an 
out-and-out  doubter,  that  he  started  with  the 
naked  and  most  preposterous  assumption 
that  this  unproved  consciousness  proved  the 
existence  (not  of  his  body)  but  of  his  mind, 
as  thoroughly  dogmatic  a  piece  of  certainty 
as  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  entire  history  of 
sophism.  I  am  not  alone  in  this  opinion, 
Professor  Stewart,  in  his  useful  Dissertation, 
appended  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
remarks,  that  "the  only  thing  that  ap- 
peared to  him  (Descartes^)  certain  and  in- 
controvertible was  his  own  existence,  by 
which  he  repeatedly  reminds  us,  we  are  to 
understand,  merely  the  existence  of  his  mind 
abstracted  from  all  consideration  of  the  ma- 
terial organs  connected  with  it.''  Mr.  Stew- 
art also  observes,  "  It  is  wouderful  that  it 
should  have  escaped  the  penetration  of  this 
most  acute  thinker,  that  a  vicious  circle  is 
involved  in  every  appeal  to  the  intellectual 
powers,  in  proof  of  their  own  credibility;  and 
unless  that  credibility  be  assumed  as  unques- 
tionable, the  farther  exercise  of  human  reason 
is  altogether  nugatory.'' 

These  remarks  are  quite  decisive  as  to  the 
circularity,  and  of  consequence,  stupidity  of 
that  reasoning,  which  proves  the  existence 
of  our  intellectual  powers,  by  appealing  to 
thr  existence  of  our  intellectual  powers. 
They  are  also  invaluable,  as  including  a 
clear  statement  of  the  important  principle 
that  all  our  facts  rest  upon  certain  funda- 
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mental  assumptions)  which  the  learned  pro- 
fessor well  said  must  be  assumed  of  unques- 
tionable credibility,  or  the  farther  exercise  of 
reason  is  altogether  nugatory. 

I  mibt  conclude,  though  my  work  is  not 
yet  half  finished.  I  did  expect  to  polish  it 
off  in  one  article,  but  find  that  two  at  least 
will  be  necessary. 


THEORY  OF  REGULAR  GRADATION. 

XXVI. 

Birds  (aves)  continued. 

"  NOTHING  can  be  more  beautiful  to  observe  (says 
Evers)  than  the  rigid  economy  which  is  displayed 
in  the  accurate  adaptation  of  the  digestive  apparatus 
of  birds  to  the  various  and  dissimilar  kinds  of  food 
on  which,  from  their  diversified  living  habits  they 
are  destined  to  subsist.  The  absence  of  teeth  in  this 
class  is  supplied  by  strong  horny  beaks  and  powerful 
muscular  gizzards,  the  former  performing  the  part 
of  cutting  and  the  latter  of  grinding  teeth ;  the 
form  of  the  bill  will  vary  according  to  the  food 
of  the  different  species  of  birds  and  their  mode 
of  procuring  it,  thu3  in  the  climbing  frugivorous 
maccaws,  parrots,  and  cockatoos,  it  is  broad  and 
powerful  to  break  the  hard  shelly  coverings  of  seeds, 
and  most  of  the  granivorous  order  have  a  similar 
structure.  The  broad  bills  of  ducks,  geese,  and  other 
aquatic  species  are  well  adapted  for  obtaining  worms 
and  other  substances  from  watery  or  muddy  situa- 
tions, whilst  the  eagle,  the  hawk,  the  owl,  and  other 
rapacious  birds  have  short,  strong,  arched,  dense 
bills,  with  cutting  edges  equally  suited  to  seize,  cut, 
or  tear  their  living  prey.  The  tongue,  which  in  birds 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  prehensile  organ,  is  as  vari- 
able in  form  as  the  bills,  being  long,  broad,  and 
covered  with  recurved  spines  in  the  swans  ;  short, 
round,  and  flexible  in  the  parrots  and  cockatoos,  and 
short  and  muscular  in  the  struthious  birds.  The 
tongue  of  the  iiamingo  is  very  remarkable,  it  is 
composed  of  an  elastic,  cellulo-fatty  substance,  its 
form  is  nearly  cylindrical,  the  pointed  apex  being 
supported  by  an  osseous  plate  inferiorly.  A  deep 
groove  runs  along  the  centre  of  the  upper  surface  with 
a  row  of  recurved  spines  on  either  side.  The  os 
hyo'ides  in  this  class  very  much  resembles  that  of 
reptiles,  and  the  length  of  its  glosso-hyal  element 
chiefly  determines  the  length  of  the  tongiie."  The 
word  glosso  is  Gr2ek  for  tongue,  and  names  com- 
pounded with  this  word  are  applied  to  muscles  at- 
tached to  the  tongue ;  thus  glosso-hyal  element 
means  a  muscle  which  draws  the  tongue  forward  or 
backward. 

"  Since  the  food  of  birds  remains  but  a  short  time 
in  the  mouth  and  undergoes  very  little  change  there, 
their  salivary  glands  are  small.  In  the  crow  they 
consist  of  a  series  of  conical  follicles  situated  along 
the  sides  of  the  mouth,  and  opening  separately  on 
its  mucous  surface  ;  in  most  other  birds,  however, 
there  are  four  pairs,  one  under  the  tongue,  another 
at  thejunctionofthe  angles  of  the  lower  jaw,  another 
close  to  the  cornua  of  the  os  hyoi'des,  and  the  fourth 
is  placed  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth :  they  are  most 
developed  in  the  frugivorous  species.  The  uvula 
(or  pap  of  the  throat,  the  glandular  substance  which 
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hangs  down  from  the  middle  of  the  soft  palate  over 
the  root  of  the  mouth)  and  velum  (palati,  or  soft 
palate  is  a  muscular  membranous  partition  between 
the  nose  and  mouth,  it  conducts  the  fluids  of  the 
nose  into  the  mouth,  and  acts  like  a  valve  in  pre- 
venting what  we  swallow  passing  into  the  nose)  are 
not  present,  and  the  narrow  laryngeal  aperture  is 
protected  by  the  retroverted  papillae  at  the  base  of 
the  tongue,  except  in  the  coot,  the  albatross,  and  a 
few  others,  where  the  epiglottis  exists  merely  in  a 
rudimentary  form  quite  insufficient  to  cover  the 
opening."  Epiglottis  is  derived  from  two  Greek 
words,  meaning  "  upon  the  tongue,"  one  of  the  five 
cartilages  of  the  larynx  upon  the  glottis.  The  glot- 
tis is  the  superior  opening  of  the  larynx  at  the  root 
of  the  tongue.  The  larynx  is  the  superior  part  of  the 
trachea  or  wind-pipe. 

"  There  is  a  remarkable  pouch  under  the  jaw  of 
the  pelican  which  serves  as  a  net  for  seizing  fish,  and 
is  capable  of  containing  ten  quarts  of  water;  a 
similar  provision  is  found  in  the  swift,  the  rook,  the 
male  bustard,  at  maturity,  and  other  insectivorous 
birds.  The  alimentary  canal  is  much  longer  and 
more  capacious,  and  the  glandular  apparatus  better 
developed  in  the  phytophagous  birds  than  in  those 
which  subsist  more  exclusively  on  animal  food. 
The  long,  wide,  fleshy  esophagus,  with  a  cuticular 
lining,  passes  down  behind  and  to  the  right  side  of 
the  trachea,  behind  the  heart  and  between  the  lungs. 
(Esophagus  is  from  two  Greek  words,  "  to  carry," 
"  to  eat,"  the  canal  leading  from  the  pharnyx  to  the 
stomach,  carrying  what  is  swallowed  into  the  sto- 
mach. The  pharnyx,  "  to  convey,"  is  a  membra- 
nous bag  at  the  end  of  the  mouth.)  In  rapacious 
birds  the  esophagus  is  capable  of  enormous  dilatation  y 
but  in  the  flamingo  its  diameter  does  not  exceed 
half  an  inch.  In  the  frugivorous,  insectivorous,  and 
omnivorous  birds,  the  esophagus  presents  nearly  a 
uniform  capacity  all  through,  but  in  the  raptorial 
eagles  and  vultures,  which  gorge  themselves  at  un- 
certain periods,  it  forms  a  lateral  dilatation  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  neck  termed  the  ingluives  or  crop. 
And  in  those  birds  which  live  exclusively  on,  and 
require  to  take  a  large  quantity  of  vegetable  food, 
the  crop  is  large,  globular,  or  oval,  single  in  the 
common  fowl,  and  double  in  the  pigeon ;  it  is  alto- 
gether wanting  in  the  swan  and  goose.  The  eso- 
phagus and  crop  arestipplied  with  an  abundant  mu- 
cous secretion,  and  are  provided  with  an  external 
circular  and  an  internal  longitudinal  set  of  muscular 
fibres,  the  reverse  of  the  disposition  observed  in  the 
human  subject.  Mr.  Hunter  has  recorded  in  his 
animal  economy,  some  interesting  observations  on 
the  crop  of  the  pigeon,  from  which  it  appears  that 
this  macerating  paunch  takes  on  a  secreting  func- 
tion during  the  breeding  season,  and  supplies  the 
young  pigeons  with  an  abundance  of  milk,  a  diet 
suitable  to  their  tender  age,  and  the  analogy  of  the 
pigeon's  milk  to  that  of  the  mammalia  has  not  es- 
caped popular  notice. 

"  The  parietes  (wall)  of  the  gizzard  are  subservi- 
ent in  a  remarkable  manner  to  a  known  law,  to  which 
the  whole  muscular  system  yields,  that  of  increasing 
its  growth  in  proportion  to  the  functions  imposed  on 
it,  this  was  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a 
sea-gull,  which  Mr.  Hunter  kept  for  a  year,  living, 
contrary  to  its  nature,  upon  grain.  At  the  end  of 
that  period  he  contrasted  its  gizzard  with  that  of 
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another  sea-gull,  which  had  been  living  on  fish,  and 
found  that  the  digastric  (two  bellies)  muscles  of  the 
former  had  acquired  nearly  three  times  the  develop- 
ment of  the  latter.  He  accomplished  similar  phe- 
nomena by  changing  the  food  of  an  eagle  and  of  a 
tame  kite,  the  former  throve  very  well  on  bread,  but 
that  it  was  dissatisfied  with  its  fare,  is  to  be  inferred 
from  its  seizing  the  earliest  opportunity  of  breaking 
its  chain,  and  effecting  its  escape.  These  fads  show 
IN  A  CLEAR  MANNER  the  provision  of  nature  for 
the  preservation  of  life  under  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances. When  we  contemplate  the  different  lengths 
and  forms  of  intestine  met  with  in  thi3  class,  we 
cannot  help  attributing  it  to  some  wise  purpose,  and 
a  little  reflection  on  the  greatly  diversified  nature  of 
the  food  on  which  the  various  tribes  of  birds  are  des- 
tined to  subsist,  irresistibly  leads  us  to  infer  that 
economy  seems  to  be  the  main  design,  for  instance, 
the  colon  and  cceea  (names  of  intestines)  of  the  Af- 
rican ostrich,  which  has  to  subsist  on  the  scanty  and 
uncertain  fare  of  the  desert,  are  fifty  times  the 
length  of  the  same  parts  in  the  cassowary,  which  in- 
habits Java,  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  on  the 
globe." 

I  shall,  at  a  future  period,  offer  a  few  remarks 
upon  some  of  the  observations  I  have  quoted  from 
Mr.  Evers,  and  which  I  have  placed  in  italics,  with 
whom  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  I  differ  in 
respect  to  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts 
which  he  gives. 


IS  THERE  NO    GOD  ? 

(Concluded.) 

I  know  that  some  writers  in  the  Oracle 
have  disputed  the  existence  even  of  physical 
power,  or  power  of  any  kind.  This,  if  it 
were  really  seriously  intended,  I  shall  pass 
over  with  one  remark.  To  doubt  the  exist- 
ence of  power  is  quite  in  keeping  with  a 
writer  who  tells  us  in  one  and  the  same  arti- 
cle that  the  existence  of  matter  is  the  funda- 
mental truth  of  materialism,  and  that  the  ex- 
istence of  matter  cannot  be  proved  (see 
Oracle  275-6  and  309-10).  I  do  therefore 
affirm  (not  that  god  is  an  idea  dwelling  in 
the  mind  of  man,  which  is  a  faulty  expres- 
sion liable  to  be  perverted,  as  has  been  seen, 
but)  that  the  idea  of  god  dwelling  in  the 
mind  of  man,  is  a  moral  and  not  a  merely 
physical  idea,  because  whatever  amount  of 
physical  power  may  be  conceived  in  the  mind 
of  man,  there  must  be  the  addition  of  moral 
qualities,  before  the  mind  entertains  the  con- 
ception of  a  god  of  any  kind.  The  question 
of  the  being  of  a  god  is  rather  a  moral  than 
a  physical  question.  As  I  have  elsewhere 
said — 

The  question  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of 
an  intelligent  god,  or  of  the  belief  or  disbelief  in 
god,  is  in  reality  not  a  question  of  fact,  but  of 
moral  influence.  The  question  of  fuel  is  of  no  fur- 
ther importance  than  as  it  serves  to  establish  and 
sustain  that  moral  influence  in  the  minds  of  men :  if 
the  belief  in  an  intelligent  and  good  god,  the  ruler 
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of  the  universe,  can  be  shown  to  have  no  beneficial 
moral  infiuence  upon  the  minds  of  men,  then  it  is  a 
matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether  they  believe  in 
god  or  not,  or  indeed,  so  far  as  the  well-being  of 
man  in  this  world  is  concerned,  whether  there  be  an 
intelligent  god  or  no  ;  and  whoever  sets  about  the 
task  of  banishing  the  idea  of  an  intelligent  god  from 
the  minds  of  men,  must  first  establish  the  conclusion 
that  this  idea  has  no  beneficial  moral  infiuence  ;  for 
however  he  may  deal  with  the  question  of  fact,  so 
long  as  the  beneficial  moral  influence  is  believed,  the 
idea  will  be  cherished  amongst  men. 

My  opinion  of  this  great  question  is,  that 
like  every  other  question,  it  must  be  ulti- 
mately settled  by  its  own  intrinsic  merits; 
that  is  whether  it  be  for  the  good  of  mankind 
to  believe  in  a  god  of  any  kind  or  no.  To 
this  complexion  it  must  come  at  last.  Now, 
there  are  three  phrases,  and  onlv  three,  I 
think,  under  which  this  question  as  a  moral 
question  can  be  viewed. 

1st.  A  belief  in  an  intelligent  and  good 
god  has  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the  con- 
duct  and  condition  of  mankind.  If  this  be 
correct,  then  the  Theist  is  right. 

2nd.  A  belief  in  a  god  of  any  kind  has  an 
injurious  influence  upon  the  conduct  and 
condition  of  mankind  If  this  be  correct, 
then  the  Atheist  is  right. 

3rd.  It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  men 
believe  in  a  god  of  any  kind  or  not ;  because 
such  belief  has  no  infiuence  whatever  upou 
their  conduct  or  condition  either  for  good 
or  evil.  If  this  be  correct,  both  the  Theist 
and  the  Atheist  are  wrong. 

For  if  the  belief  does  not  produce  a  good 
influence,  why  should  the  Theist  support  it? 
If  it  does  not  produce  an  evil  influence,  why 
should  the  Atheist  attack  it  ?  If  it  produces 
no  influence  whatever,  either  good  or  evil, 
why  should  they  contend  about  it  at  all  ? 

VV.  C.  says,  or  rather  wishes  me  to  say, 
(Oracle  page  339)  "  I  do  not  consider  god- 
belief  unconditionally  necessary  to  morality 
— morality  can  subsist  without  it."  That 
some  degree  of  morality  could  subsist  without 
a  belief  in  god  will  be  readily  granted.  In- 
deed, society  could  not  exist  at  all  without 
some  degree  of  it,  and  the  mutual  wants  and 
mutual  dependence  of  men,  as  well  as  their 
natural  sympathies  for  each  other,  would 
always  be  sufficient  to  maintain  some  degree 
of  morality  in  society  without  a  belief  in  a 
good  god,  or  even  with  a  belief  in  an  evil 
god,  which  is  worse  than  no  belief  at  all. 
For  the  belief  in  a  cruel  and  vindictive  god 
has  a  tendency  to  make  men  more  cruel  and 
vindictive  than  they  would  be  naturally; 
justasabeliefinakindand  merciful.god  tends 
to  make  them  more  kind  and  merciful. 
Man  is  not  either  good  or  evil  by  nature. 
There  never  was  a  perfectly  good  man  ; 
there  never  was  a  perfectly  bad  man.  The 
best  man  that  ever  lived   might  have   been 
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better ;  and  the  worst  that  ever  lived  might 
have  been  worse.  The  difference  between 
the  best  and  the  worst  is  merely  a  difference 
of  degree.  One  is  better  the  other  is  worse  ; 
but  there  is  no  man  either  absolutely  good 
or  absolutely  evil,  "  no,  not  one."  Accord- 
ing to  my  notion  then,  a  society  of  men 
worshipping  a  wicked  god  would  stand  very 
low  upon  the  scale,  although  even  here  we 
shall  find  some  degree  of  morality.  A  so- 
ciety of  Atheists  would  occupy  a  higher 
position  ;  but  a  society  of  men  who  worship- 
ped a  wise  and  good  god  would  occupy  a 
position  on  the  moral  side  higher  than  either. 
But  it  has  been  questioned  whether  a  society 
of  Atheists  could  exist.  Voltaire,  who  surely 
cannot  be  accused  of  bigotry,  seems  to  decide 
in  the  negative  (see  Voltaire's  Philosophical 
Dictionary).  Others  have  gone  farther, 
and  have  doubted  whether  a  society  of  Athe- 
ists could  be  formed.  This  may  be  met  by 
the  fact  that  we  have  at  this  moment  the  pro- 
fessed Atheists  of  Great  Britain  associated  to- 
gether for  mutualaid  and  protection.  In  my 
opinion,  the  present  loosely  connected  associa- 
tion has  its  origin  in  the  cruel,  wicked,  and 
stupid  persecution  of  C.  Southwell,  G.  J. 
H>lyoake  and  others.  Persecution  makes 
men  of  the  same  opinions  cling  together  for 
mutual  protection.  If  the  government  were 
to  liberate  Southwell  and  Holyoake,  and 
cease  altogether  from  prosecution,  or  perse- 
cution, in  my  opinion  the  present  associa- 
tion of  professed  Atheists  would  be  dissolved 
into  its  ultimate  atoms  in  a  very  short  time. 
At  all  events,  one  thing  is  certain,  although 
we  have  many  instances  of  professing  Athe- 
ists, who  in  their  individual  and  private 
capacity  have  been  very  good  and  amiable 
men,  yet  we  have  no  instance  either  in  an- 
cient or  modern  times  of  a  nation  professing 
atheistical  opinions  who  have  occupied  a 
high  position  upon  the  scale  of  moral  and 
intellectual  advancement.  If  atheism  will 
furnish  a  basis  whereon  to  erect  a  moral 
system  of  high  value  it  has  yet  to  be  proved. 
I  for  one  do  not  think  it  will. 

W.  C.  greatly  mistakes  me  if  he  supposes 
that  I  have  given  up  the  question  of  fact 
altogether.  I  have  no  intention  of  doing 
so,  but  as  I  look  upon  the  question  of  moral 
influence  as  the  major,  and  the  question  of 
fact  as  the  minor,  I  prefer  taking  my  stand 
upon  the  major  in  the  first  place,  because 
when  the  major  is  once  settled  the  minor 
will  be  very  saon  and  very  easily  disposed  of. 

T.  S.  M. 

Now  Publishing,  in   Fortnightly  Numbers, 
at  \^d.  each,  and  Parts,  at  6d. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 
Sir. — Be  so  good  as  to  explain  for  me  that 
the  sovereign  which  Mr.  Holyoake  last  week 
acknowledged  as  coming  from  me  was  only 
through  me,  from  Henry  Hartzburg,  Esq. 
and  other  friends  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
I  have  also  to  thank  them  for  a  sovereign 
subscribed  to  my  summer  expenses,  with  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  similar  compliment 
from  a  friend  at  Cheltenham,  and  another 
at  Bristol. 

Trivial  errors  creep  inlo  my  letters,  for 
which  I,  perhaps,  am  most  to  blame  in  my 
negligent  writing ;  but  there  was  one  last 
week  on  which  I  may  be  challenged.  It  is 
said  that  vowels  were  added  to  the  Hebrew 
language  by  a  superstitious  church  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  I  certainly  wrote  the  fifth. 
My  authority  is  an  indirect  report  of  a  state- 
ment on  the  subject  to  a  friend  by  Dr.  J.  P. 
Smith.  The  issues  of  the  question  are  vast 
in  relation  to  modern  religion  ;  so  accurate 
a  statement  of  dates  is  indispensible.  Our 
enemies  crow  over  our  alleged  ignorance,  on 
detecting  perhaps  accidental  mistakes  of  this 
kind. 

Southwell  wants  correction  in  his  defini- 
tions about  nature  and  art.  There  is  con- 
fused nonsense  in  his  first  "  Because^  last 
week,  when  he  says,  "  The  hatchet  which  is 
used  to  fell  the  oak  is  just  as  much  a  part  of 
nature  as  the  oak  itself."  Then,  in  the  same 
sentence,  follows  something  which  I  charita- 
bly suppose  to  be  a  misprint,  because  it  is 
sheer  nonsense,  about  nature  making  the  tool 
and  the  man.  To  know  the  proper  distinc- 
tions between  nature  and  art  is  to  know 
everything  there  exists  to  be  known.  South- 
well is  one  of  those  men  who,  in  over-proof 
of  a  case,  overthrows  it.  Bacon  wrote  no 
such  nonsense  as  Southwell  writes.  Nature 
makes  the  human  infant;  but  it  is  art  that 
makes  both  the  man  to  make  the  tool  and 
the  tool;  to  which  we  may  add,  that  the 
felling  of  the  oak  is  a  work  of  art  and  not  of 
nature.  The  only  tool  which  i  know  nature 
to  make  is  the  teazle  for  dressing  woollen 
cloths. 

1  do  not  envy  )'ou  such  a  correspondent 
as  "  M.  Q.  R."  As  fierceness  is  not  love,  so 
neither  can  low  jests  and  filthy  satire  be  phi- 
losophical correction.  They  who  are  fond 
of  depicting  abominations  must  first  have  a 
mind  suited  to  them.  I  have  marked  this 
truth  in  my  experience  with  mankind.  A 
lady  once  complimented  Samuel  Johnson 
with  having  omitted  all  naughty  woras  in 
his  dictionary.  The  bluff  and  honest  lexi- 
cographer, detesting  her  hypocrisy,  archly 
replied,  ''  I  see,  madam,  you  have  been  look- 
ing for  them."  It  is  thus  the  bible,  as  a 
faithful  volume  of  man's  nature  and  art, 
may  be  made  to  suit  all  tastes. 

Richard  Carlile. 
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PRISON    THOUGHTS. 

Oft  in  the  lowly  roof,  the  humble  cell 

Of  poverty,  where  pain  and  sorrow  dwell, 

Sincerer  virtues  in  the  breast  we  meet 

Than  in  the  stately  dome  and  regal  seat ; 

"Where  lords  and  kings  are  nursed  in  courtly  wiles 

Midst  deep  suspicions  and  insidious  smiles. 

Ariosto. 
THIS  might  be  made  a  glorious  world.    Mankind 
might  lie  down  at  night  in  peace  and  tranquility, 
and  arise  with  joy  and  gladness.     Their  lives  might 
be  as  a  continual  summer,  everything  calculated  to 
please  the  mind  or  delight  the  body  might  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  all,  even  the  labour  which  now  is 
considered  loathsome,  degrading,  and  vulgar,  might 
be  made  a  source  of  happiness.     Why  is  it  that 
women  take  a  pleasure  in  fulfilling  the  most  disa- 
greeable offices  for  their  husbands  or  friends  ?    There 
is  the  secret  of  society.     Were  we  bound  together  on 
the  principle  of  love  and  mutual  good  offices,  were 
men  to  look  upon  each  of  their  fellows  as  friends, 
brothers,  sisters,  and   companions,  willing  to    as- 
sist and  comfort  each  other  according  to  their  seve- 
ral abilities,  the  feeling  would  at  once  become  re- 
ciprocal.   Instead  of  the  pompous  jargon  of  priest- 
craft, and  the  peace-destroying  principles  of  profit, 
trade,  or  commerce,  teach  children  a  knowledge  of 
nature,  and  the  true  science  of  society,  and  want, 
woe,  and  misery  would  soon  vanish  from  the  world. 
The  rich  know  nothing  of  human  nature,  none  of 
the  noble  and  refined  feelings  of  self-denying  zeal 
and  love  of  justice  which  exists  amongst  the  working- 
classes.     No !     How  should  they,  where  could  they 
learn  it  ?  brought  up  as  they  are  in  arrogance  and 
haughtiness,  finding  themselves  placed  in  authority 
over  their  fellow-creatures  from  their  infancy,  and 
whom  they  are  taught  to  look  upon  as  an  inferior 
race  of  beings,  merely  brought  into  the  world  for 
their  benefit  and  advantage.     Thus  they  grow  up, 
learn  a  little  Greek  and  Latin,  and  thrust  themselves 
forward  as  learned  men,  born  to  rule.    "  Knowledge 
(say  they)  is  power,"   and  of  course  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  former  gives  them  the  latter  also. 
But  of  what  does  their  boasted  knowledge  consist  ? 
The  best  means  for  debauching  themselves,  for  en- 
slaving their  fellows  and  keeping  them  in  brutal  ig- 
norance and  misery.       Wealth-producers,  awake  ! 
Shake  off  the  lethargy  in  which  you  have  so  long 
been  buried  !     Rise  from  the  earth  as  one  man — say 
you  will  be  free — and  the  vice   and   wretchedness- 
producing  institutions  of  this  mundane  hell   will 
crumble  into  dust,  "and  like  the  baseless  fabric  of 
a  vision  leave  not  a  wreck  behind  !  " 

A  Chartist  Prisoner. 


CONSISTENCY. 

I  have  little  wish  to  enter  into  a  dry  meta- 
physical arid  dissertation  on  this  quality. 
So  with  only  a  passing  glance  at  correctness, 
will  call  it  a  virtue  mankind  have  yet  to 
learn. 

Call  a  man  inconsistent,  and  he  will  per- 
haps never  forgive  you.  Say  a  person  knows 
not  what  is  right,  and  you  almost  certainly 
offend   him.      Yet  how   few   of  them    who 
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know  and  profess  what  is  right— do  it  ?  Con- 
sistency would  correct  this. 

How  many  think  the  bible  no  better  than 
the  Shaster,  Brahmin-book,  or  Koran ;  yet 
how  few  dare  speak  consistently  with  their 
belief,  and  call  it  folly,  nonsense,  myth, 
brutality,  and  trumpery? 

The  Indian  trinity  of  gods  we  can  reason 
on  as  a  company  for  keeping  us  spalpeens  in 
order;  why  not  call  the  modem  trinity,  Je- 
hovah, Jesus,  Holy  Ghost,  and  Co.,  a  firm 
for  the  same  purpose  ?  Consistency  sanc- 
tions such  phraseology. 

The  Unitarians  believe  Christ  to  be  a 
mere  man.  Then  why  do  we  not  hear  of 
Mister  Jesus,  or,  to  be  a  little  more  respec- 
table, of  Jesus  Christ,  Esq.  ? 

How  would  Mr.  Moses  sound,  when  talk- 
ing of  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt?  and,  by- 
the-bye,  as  friend  Christ  said  of  the  com- 
mandment of  love,  it  was  the  eleventh  and 
greatest  of  them  all,  so  Mr.  Moses  seems  to 
have  been  the  eleventh  and  greatest  plague 
of  Egypt,  that  famous  city  of  onion-gods 
and  conjuring  priests. 

The  second  person  of  the  godly  firm  went 
up  and  down  the  Jews'  villages  instead  of 
minding  his  work.  When  a  modern  Shi- 
loh  does  so  he  is  stigmatised  as  a  vagrant; 
then  why  not  say  that  Mr.  Jesus  went  vaga- 
bondising about  the  country  ? 

Byron  says,  "  I  love  the  name  of  Mary.'' 
Pretty  name  enough  ;  but  when  speaking  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  Mrs.  God  seems  much  sim- 
pler, and  Mother  of  God  much  sweeter. 

It  must  be  admitted  Infidels  do  not  set 
the  example  they  should  of  straightforward 
conduct.  But  this  is  no  excuse  for  Chris- 
tians, as  they  profess  not  to  copy  unbeliev- 
ers. From  the  first  of  the  fathers  to  the  last 
of  the  popes,  as  Gibbon  unsocially  says, 
Christians  have  been  inconsistent.  The 
"  Sweeryites,"  or  "Holy  Rollers,''  of  New 
York,  are  perhaps  the  best  sect  that  has 
sprung  up  ;  but  they  may  be  much  improved. 

G.  J.  H. 

Infidelity. — It  is  an  unquestionable 
fact  that  the  natural  bias  of  youth  is  almost 
always  inclined  towards  scepticism  and  infi- 
delity. And  such  is  the  case,  not  merely 
because,  as  Bacon  says,  a  little  philosophy 
inclines  us  to  atheism,  and  a  great  deal  of 
philosophy  carries  us  back  to  religion ;  but 
youth  has  an  intellectual  bias  against  reli- 
gion, because  it  would  humble  the  arrogance 
of  the  understanding;  and  a  moral  bias 
against  it,  because  it  would  check  a  self-in- 
dulgence of  the  passions.  This  is  especially 
true  of  young  men  in  the  incipient  stages  of 
education.  They  have  a  strong  bias  in 
favour  of  infidelity  because  it  seems  to  eman- 
cipate the  mind  from  superstition  and  preju- 
dice, and  because  it  lays  few  restraints  upon 
the  gratification  of  the  desires.—  Fudge. 
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THE  HOLLOWNESS  OF  THE  WORLD. 
(Fro?n  the  Odd  Fellow.) 

I  have  lived  to  see  the  light  of  love 

Go  darkly  from  my  heart ; 
I  have  lived  to  see  each  tender  dream 

Eternally  depart. 

I  have  lived  till  even  poesy 

Can  yield  but  little  bliss  ; 
And  I  may  mourn  that  I  have  lived 

For  such  a  change  as  this. 

For  weak  and  worthless  are  the  joys 
That  come  when  these  are  past — 

Cold  thoughts  of  gain,  and  censual  cares, 
And  grovelling  pangs  that  last : 

Oh,  give  me  give  me  back  that  heaven 

Of  feelings  dear  though  wild ; 
Of  burning  zeal  and  passions  young 

Which  first  my  heart  beguiled  : 

For  1  would  rather  have  for  ever 

A  light  that  led  astray, 
Than  tread  with  mean  formality 

This  worn  and  hackneyed  way  ; 

Where  we  must  have  a  ready  smile 

For  those  we  scorn  and  hate, 
And  bend  with  cringing  courtesy 

To  rogues  who  live  in  state  ; 

Where  we  must  follow  Custom's  rules 

Howe'er  absurd  and  mean, 
Content  to  show  with  other  fools 

Our  love  for  what  has  been  ; 

To  shun  whate'er  of  light  and  truth 

Increasing  knowledge  brings, 
And  bow  to  old  Corruption's  sway, 

To  bigots  and  to  kings. 

To  check  one's  hate — to  shape  one's  love — 

By  fashion's  wayward  rule  ; 
Be  zealous  in  frivolity — 

In  virtue's  cause  be  cool. 

Oh,  I  would  rather  have  for  ever 

A  light  that  led  astray ; 
Than  tread  as  worthless  worldlings  do, 

This  worn  and  weary  way. 

J.  W.  D**** 
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The  Times  has  ratted  from  its  high  church 
principles,  and  having  copiously  abused  the 
Dispatch  for  its  atheism,  deism,  and  all  other 
isms  and  itisms,  now  assumes  our  line  of 
march,  and  actually  becomes  the  blasphemer 
in  an  out-and-out  style,  to  which  there  is  no 
parallel,  as  the  Times  would  say,  even  in  the 
Dispatch  itself.  Here  is  a  quotation  from  the 
Times  : — "  The  Liturgy. — A  correspondent 
suggests,  that  as  the  church  is  beginning  to 
direct  its  attention  to  all  subjects  of  improve- 
ments, alterations,  pews,  &c,  a  great  im- 
provement might  be  made  by  substituting 
others  than  many  of  the  present  first  lessons, 
which  are  disgustingly  indecent.  It  is  pain- 
ful to  hear  them  read  publicly  before  young 
persons,  and  the  minister  generally  blushes 
for  shame.''  Who  would  have  suspected  the 
bishops'  journal,  the  high  church  organ,  and 
the  great  Tory  hireling,  of  denouncing  the 
prayer-book  as  "disgustingly  indecent," 
and  as  an  infamy  to  be  read  to  children,  and 
the  reading  of  which  makes  even  clerical 
readers  blush  for  shame  ?  It  is  true  that  we 
(The  Weekly  Dispatch)  have  been  saying 
the  same  things  as  forcibly  as  possible  for 
ten  years,  but  then  the  Times  abused  us  as 
Atheists,  villains,  traitors,  and  monsters, 
"and  all  that  there,"  for  so  doing;  but  now 
the  limes,  though  in  the  pay  of  government 
and  the  church,  takes  up  all  our  language, 
and  using  it  with  its  usual  coarse  taste,  at- 
tacks the  church  service  as  a  work  of  the 
most  disgusting  indecency.  The  common 
law  holds  that  the  church  service  is  "a  part 
and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land.''  The 
Times  declares  that  the  church  service  is 
disgustingly  indecent — we  agree  with  the 
Times  though  it  is  seldom  that  politeness 
can  be  stretched  so  far  on  our  parts,  and  thus 
we  violate  the  immortal  and  sacred  laws  of 
our  adored  country.  I  he  church  service 
is  must  disgustingly  indecent,  as  the  Times 
sirs.  What  will  the  Times  fall  back  upon? 
Will  this  muddy  hireling  better  his  case  by 
going  to  the  testament,  old  or  new  ?  The 
laws  of  wills  have  been  extremely  altered  in 
this  country  within  a  very  few  years,  and 
what  will  the  Times  do  in  this  old  and  new 
testament  case  ?  What  consistency  is  there 
in  its  columns?  A  difference  of  two  days 
has  produced  an  entire  revolution  in  its  sen- 
timents. On  Monday  it  poured  forth  a  tor- 
rent of  wretched  abuse  and  personal  venom, 
in  its  article  on  the  education  of  the  pauper 
children  of  St.  Pan  eras  parish,  on  account 
of  a  vestryman  examining  into  their  religi- 
ous educatiou  ;  and  on  Wednesday  it  turns 
round,  and  calls  a  portion  of  the  religious 
rites,  which  it  before  so  warmly  delended, 
disgustingly  indecent.  We  may  exclaim  in- 
deed— tempora  mutantur  ! — Dispatch. 
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CHRISTIANS  IN  DANGER. 

That  Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
law  of  the  land,  no  man  can  reasonably,  or 
at  all  events  safely,  doubt.  Chief  Justice 
Hale  said  so,  and  he  was  a  respectable  judge. 
All  Christian  judges  since  his  time  have  re- 
peated and  acted  upon  the  dictum.  Christi- 
anity-law maybe,iudeed  we  know  it  is,  judge- 
made  law,  but  law  it  undoubtedly  is  never- 
theless. Judge  Hale  made  the  law,  and  its 
application  in  the  cases  of  Carlile,  Heth- 
erington,  Southwell,  and  Holyoake, 
is  h  practical  and  established  fact. 

Now  what  Christianity  is  I  take  not  upon 
myself  to  explain,  I  confess  that  it  is  to  me 
quite  inexplicable.  What  it  is  or  what  it  is 
not  Christians  themselves  don't  seem  clearly 
to  understand.  If  they  can't  agree  upon  the 
matter,  other  people  may  be  excused.  My 
settled  and  sad  conviction  is  that  nought  but 
the  "  second  coming  in  power  and  glory,"  or 
a  wholesale  apostolic  resurrection  will  ever 
set  the  Christian  world  straight.  But  though 
all  talk  about  and  none  exactly  know  the 
true  nature  of  Christianity,  I  suppose  it  may 
be  affirmed  without  offence  that  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  is  part  and  parcel  of  Christi- 
anity, and  per  consequence  (that  is  if  the 
dictum  of  Judge  Hale  be  worth  anything) 
part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land.  All 
Christians  must  agree  here  or  they  will 
agree  nowhere.  That  they  do  agree  upon 
this  matter,  that  they  all  point  with  pride  and 
pleasure,  as  a  most  wonderful,  an  altogether 
out-and-out  sermon,  to  what  Jesus  Christ  is 
reputed  to  have  delivered  on  the  mount,  I 
don't  expect  any  one  will  attempt  to  deny. 
It  would  be  rank  blasphemy,  in  short,  to  deny 
so  cherished  a  truth.  If  then  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  is  genuine  Christianity,  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land;  then 
I  am  as  an  honest  man  bound  to  declare  that 
almost  all,  if  not  all  Christians  are  in  a  veiy 
critical  position.  I  have  already  acknow- 
ledged my  innocence,  or  rather  ignorance  of 
Christianity,  knowing  absolutely  nil  about  it, 
and  caring  just  as  much.  As  a  prudent  in- 
dividual therefore  I  shall  say  nothing  pro  or 
on,  but  simply  call  public  attention  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,   because  that  is  quite 
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understandable,  and  is  allowed  to  contain  the 
very  essence  of  Christ's  doctrine,  it  may 
be  a  correct  summary  of  his  doctrine  or  it 
may  not,  all  I  care  to  insist  upon  is  that 
Christians  say  it  is,  an  1  it  is  very  dangerous 
to  dispute  the  truth  of  what  they  say.  Now 
Jeremy  Bentham,  wrho  was  a  capital  lawyer 
and  sound  philosopher,  though  but  an  indif- 
ferent Christian,  said,  "  If  Christianity  be 
the  law  of  the  land,  disobedience  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  an  in- 
dictable offence."  Which  opinion,  if  sound 
in  law,  is  sufficient  to  produce  considerable 
consternation.  It  is  evident  that  between 
Sir  Marhew  Hale  on  the  one  hand  and  Jere- 
my Bentham  on  the  other,  all  but  such 
Christians  as  1  rather  think  are  not  to  be 
found  now-a-days,  must  find  themselves  in 
an  awkwardly  dangerous  position.  Hale  will 
have  it  that  Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  law  of  the  land.  If  so,  says  Bentham, 
"  disobedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  is  an  indictable  offence. ''  If 
Hale  is  right  Bentham  must  be  right,  and 
how  Christians,  who  don't  act  upon  the 
Mount  Sermon  doctrines  are  to  be  saved,  it 
will  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  understand. 
As  this  is  matter  of  surpreme  importance 
to  all  Christians,  I  will  quote  a  little  from  the 
said  sermon,  so  that  they  may  see  the  preci- 
pice whereon  they  stand,  and  avoid  a  tumble 
if  they  are  able.  It  cannot,  I  think,  for 
one  moment  be  doubted  that  according  to 
the  judge -made  and  parsun -applying  law 
already  mentioned  every  grown  child  of  a 
Christian  mother  is  open  to  indictnv  nt.  From 
his  grace  the  Archbishop  oi  Canterbury,  down 
to  the  most  ragged  and  snivelling  of  parish- 
church  Christians,  there  is  not,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, one  who  might  not  be  indicted  and  le- 
gally punished  for  acting  in  diametrical  op- 
position to  the  doctrines  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  of  course  in  defiance  of  the  law 
of  the  land.  Let  us  go  to  the  new  testament 
for  proof  of  this.*  "I  say  unto  you  swear 
not  at  all,  neither  by  heaven  for  it  is  god's 
throne,  nor  by  the  earth  for  it  is  his  footstool, 
neither  by  Jerusalem  for  it  is  the  city  of  the 
great  king.     Neither  shalt  thou  swear  by  thy 

*  See  Matthew  v.  34  to  41. 
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head,  because  thou  canst  not  make  one  hair 
white  or  black.  But  let  all  your  communica- 
tion be  yea,  yea,  nay,  nay,  for  whatsoever 
is  more  than  these  cometh  of  evil.  Ye  have 
hearo  that  it  hath  been  said,  an  eye  for  an 
eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  but  I  say  unto  ye 
that  ye  resist  not  evil,  but  whosoever  shall 
smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek  turn  to  him  the 
other  also  ;  and  if  any  man  sue  thee  at  law, 
and  take  ajvay  thy  coat  let  him  have  thy 
cloak  also  ;  and  whosoever  shall  compel  thee 
to  go  a  mile  go  with  him  twain.  G-ive  to 
him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from  him  that  would 
borrow  of  thee  turn  not  away/' 

Such  is  neither  top  nor  tail,  but  a  small  bit 
of  the   body  of  that  celebrated  sermon  said 
to  have  been  delivered  by  Christ,  and  I  think 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Infidels,  if  maliciously 
inclined,    could   easily   fill    our   gaols   with 
Christians.     Christians  have  served  out  In- 
fidels pretty  severely,   and  now  Infidels  can 
pepper  Christians   in  turn.     I   don't  recom- 
mend this,  I  don't  likethe  principle  of  revenge, 
agreeing  entirely  with  Lord  Bacon,  that  "  he 
who  revenges  an  injury  is  equal  with  his  op- 
ponent, he  who  forgives  one  is  superior.''     If 
public  utility,  however,    demand  that  some 
thousands  of  Christians  should  be  indicted, 
why  no  feelings,  however  amiable,  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  sacred  duty. 
If  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  part  and  par- 
cel  of  Christianity,   and  Christianity  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land,  it  is  certain 
that  every  oath  taken   in  our  police  or  any 
other  courts,  renders  the  swearer  liable  to  in- 
dictment, for  the  sermon   commands   a  yea, 
yea,  and  a  nay,  nay  solamente.     If  a  drunken 
Christian  strike   a  sober  Christian  a  heavy 
thump  on  the  right  cheek,  the  poor  devil,  that 
is  the  sober  Christian,  must  turn  to  him  (the 
thumper)  the  other  also,  that  it  may  be  well 
bruised  and  thumped  likewise,   or  take  the 
chance  of  an  indictment.     If  an  impudent 
scoundrel  strip  us  of  our  coats,  we  must  not 
rest  satisfied,  but  let  him  have  our  cloakes 
into  the  bargain,  or  the  thief  may  indict  us 
for  violating  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of 
the  land.     If  a  good   Christian  is  compelled 
to  go  one  mile  out  of  his  way  he  must  insist 
upon  going  a  second  mile  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, or  he  is  open  to  indictment  for  disobey- 
ing the  admirable  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount.     And  lastly,  he  is  no  Christian 
who  does  not  give  to  all   who  ask  him,   ar,d 
lend  just  as  much  as  all  other   good  folks 
choose   to  borrow.     Woe,    alas,    to   such    a 
Christian,  for  if  he  don't  choose  to  give  all 
but  his  skin,   and  lend  even  his  teeth,  if  his 
neighbours  require  them,  he  not  only  breaks 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  is  open  to  indictment, 
but  he  breaks  the  law  of  god,  which  is  a  much 
more  serious  matter.     The  civil  magistrates 
may  put  a  man  in  prison,  or  pillory,  or  even 
hang,  if  need  be,  but  the  uncivil  chief  magis- 
trates \a  the  realms  of  glory  may  doom  an 
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unfortunate  law-breaker  to  be  always  burning 
and  never  consuming. 

If  such  things  be  true  indeed, 

Some  Christians  have  a  comfortable  creed. 

But  for  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  fine 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  indeed  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  any  other  Jew  writings,  is  no- 
thing to  the  purpose,  all   I   have  to  'do  with 
at  present  is  the  established  fact,  that  Christi- 
anity is  part  and   parcel  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  the  other  established  fact  that  the  Ser- 
mon  on  the    Mount  is  part   and  parcel    of 
Christianity,  together  with  the  no  less  impor- 
tant established  fact  that  not  to  act  upon,  or 
disobedience  to  the  precepts  of  that  sermon  is 
decidedly  an  indictable  offence.     All,  there- 
fore, that  any  man  has  to  do,  if  he  wish  to 
annoy  a  Christian,   or  get  him  into  a  serious 
scrape,  is  to  go  and  hit  him  very  hard  on  the 
right  cheek,  when  if  the  left  be  not  forthcom- 
ing,  the  said  Infidel   can  either  knock  the 
Christian  down  or  indict  him,  whichever  may 
be  most  convenient ;  or  having  sued   him  at 
law,  and  got  his  best  new  coat,   see  that  the 
raid  Christian  willingly  give  his  best  cloak 
also.     If  the  Christian  grumble,  the  said  In- 
fidel may  seize  him  by  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
and  having  made  him  go  a  mile  at#  a  good 
brisk  trot,  watch  narrowly  if  said  Christian 
goes  smilingly,  willingly,  and  comfortably  a 
second  mile  with  his  tormentor,  just  by  way 
of  keeping  him  company.     Or  a  poor  Infidel, 
a  ragged  empty-stomached  rascal  for  instance, 
may  go  to  a  rich  Christian,  to  his  lordship  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  wit,   and  ask 
him   for  all  the  silver  and  gold  he  the  said 
archbishop  has  over  and  above  what  is  strictiy 
apostolic,  that  is  all  above  none,  and   if  the 
rich  archbishop  would  not  give  to  him  that 
asked,  or  attempted   to  turn  away  from  the 
borrower,   why  all   I  have  to  say  is,    that  if 
Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  part 
and  parcel  of  Christianity,  he  could  be  indicted 
and  sent  to  the  treadmill,  with  the  additional 
mortification  of  being  compelled  by  law  to 
love  the  scamps  who  sent  him  there,  to  bless 
them  when  they  were  cursing  him,  and  do  • 
other   impossible  things  in  order  to  prove  his 
repentance,  and  be  one  of  "  the  children  of  h  3 
father  which  is  in  heaven."     For  if  his  lrrd- 
ship  of  Canterbury  only  loves  those  who  love 
him,  what  reward  has  he?     And  if  he  salute 
his   brethren  only,   what  does   he  more  than 
others  ?  do  not  even  publicans  and  Infidels 
so?     Be  ye,   therefore,  my  lord   of  Canter- 
bury,  and  all  other  good  Christians  perfect, 
even  as  your  father  which  is   in  heaven  is 
perfect. 

I  use  the  language  of  a  true  disciple  of 
Christ,  nay,  it  is  the  very  language  of  Christ 
himself,  so  that  if  it  savour  of  the  absurd  that 
is  not  my-fault.  I  deny  not  that  if  any  man 
or  woman  were  to  act  upon  Christian  precepts 
they  would  infallibly  be  placed  in  a  madhouse. 
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Let  Christians  defend  their  own  dogmas  and 
precepts  if  they  can,  but  if  they  can't  that  is 
not  my  fault  either,  Christianity's  tub,  like  all 
other  tubs,  should  stand  upon  its  own  bottom. 
It  is  not  long  since  a  gentleman  of  consider, 
able  fortune,  well  known  in  Birmingham 
took  the  pious  resolution  of  practising  Christi- 
anity's precepts.  He  was  determined  to  do 
unto  others  as  he  would  that  others  should 
do  unto  him,  by  way  of  commencement,  and 
meeting  one  day  a  naked  or  almost  naked 
fellow-Christian,  he  stripped  off  his  own  fine 
clothes  to  place  them  on  the  poor  beggar,  and 
walked  through  the  streets  naked  as  he  was 
born,  very  like  bare  buttocked  Isaiah,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  doing  that  sort  of  thing  as 
a  sign  and  a  wonder  to  Israel.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  naked  and  most  be- 
nevolent Christian  was  speedily  carried  be- 
fore a  magistrate,  who  being  a  Christian  of 
quite  another  stamp,  ordered  him  to  a  lunatic 
asylum,  which  it  must  be  confessed  was  the 
fittest  place  for  so  consistent  a  practiser  of 
the  precepts  taught  by  the  wise  Jesus. 

It  has  been  observed  by  some  one  that  men 
are  rarely,  perhaps  never,  so  wise  or  so  foolish, 
so  good  or  so  bad  as  their  opinions.  That 
Christians  are  not  so  bad  as  they  would  fain 
have  us  believe,  is  a  truth  "  luminous  as  light 
and  clear  as  crystal."  Their  precepts  are  so 
utterly  nonsensical  and  not  a  few  of  them  so 
desperately  wicked,  that  did  they  attempt  to 
act  consistently  with  them  society  would  be 
at  once  dissolved,  and  as  regards  all  political 
or  social  civilisation  chaos  would  come  again, 
hence  it  is  that  their  professions  have  ever 
been  wide  of,  and  ever  must  be  in  opposition 
diametrical  to,  their  opinions.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  their  wisdom  and  goodness,  they 
never  have  been  so  foolish  or  vile  as  their 
opinions.  The  great  sceptical  critic,  Bayle, 
thought  that  a  society  of  real  Christians  could 
not  subsist,  and  I  am  decidedly  of  that  opinion. 
A  real  Christian  would  be  a  real  lunatic,  and 
though  a  society  of  such  might  be  formed  it 
would  hardly  hang  together. 


WHAT  IS  GOD? 

This  question  has  been  already  so  ably 
treated  of  in  your  periodical,  that  I  cannot 
allow  myself  even  the  humble  merit  of  fur- 
nishing a  fresh  answer.  No'  In  this  letter 
I  must  content  myself  with  claiming  "  se- 
cond best,''  being  but  a  "  gatherer  and  dis- 
poser of  other  men's  stuff." 

I  take  the  answer  as  I  find  it  written  some- 
where in  the  Jew-book,  viz.,  god  is  love,  and 
I  also  follow  the  Christians  to  their  creed, 
where  the  god -idea  is  still  further  elaborated 
in  the  following  definition: — God  the  father 
incomprehensible,  god  the  son  incomprehen- 
sible, god  the  holy-ghost  incomprehensible. 

Now  I  stop  not  to  inquire  how  he,  she,  or 
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they  can  be  incomprehensible,  when  they  de- 
fine it  to  be  love.  Surely  they  comprehend 
something  of  it  to  say  thus  much.  Or  do 
they  mean  to  insinuate  that  love  is  not  com- 
prehensible ?  Anybody  capable  of  feeling 
it  can  comprehend  it.  Do  Chrittiam  con- 
fess they  cannot  feel  it — cannot  comprehend 
it — and  hence  cannot  act  in  accordance  with 
its  dictates?  Southwell  or  H  iyoake 
will  say  that  a  black  list  of  ugly  facts— true 
as  gospel  writ — ay,  taken  from  the  "  book 
divine,"  corroborates  the  confession.  It  is 
an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good. 

But  this  is  not  my  province,  I  leave  the 
incomprehensibles  by  the  way-side,  that 
should  I  ever  worship  at  the  shrine  of  idolatry 
I  may  freely  use  them  as  my  plea  aud  me- 
diation to  "an  avenging  god,''  or  on  my 
road  to  Bedlam,  the  happy  Canaan,  they 
will  serve  for  subjects  of  much  curious  re- 
search and  endless  inquiry.  I  proceed  then 
to  the  examination  of  the  credal  definition 
of  god. 

God  the  father,  that  is  love.  God  the  son, 
that  is  the  child  of  god  the  father  or  love. 
He  must  therefore  be  the  child  of  love,  that  is 
a  love-child.  Aud  god  the  holy-ghost,  whom 
one  would  thiuk  was  the  mother-god  of  god 
the  son. 

But  in  reading  the  account  of  the  birth 
and  parentage  of  god  the  son,  we  find  it  ex- 
pressry  stated  itt-tbe  eighteenth  verse  of  the 
first  chapter  of  xVIatthew : — 

"  Now  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  was  on  this 
wise:  When,  as  his  mother  Mary  was  es- 
poused to  Joseph,  before  they  came  together, 
she  "was  found  with  child  of  the  holy -ghost." 
Hence,  god  the  son  must  evidently  have  been 
a  love-child  as  already  stated,  and  his  father 
was  the  holy-ghost. 

In  sayiug  this  it  will  be  perceived  that  I 
leave  all  human  agency  out  of  the  question, 
and  cavil  not  with  Christians  on  the  incom- 
prehensible nature  of  Christ's  birth  and 
parentage.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  Christ 
was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  it  must  be 
conceded  me  that  the  holy-ghost  was  his 
father,  and  not  god  No.  1,  misnamed  god  the 
father.  Few,  if  any,  can  doubt  this  if  they 
admit  the  truth  of  the  Jewish  records. 

Of  course  I  do  not,  and  cannot  believe 
that  god  the  sou  was  the  child  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  If  I  believed  this  I  must  confess  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  human  agency  in 
the  affair.  No,  god  the  son  must  have  been 
begotten  before  all  time  from  god  No.  1, 
and  some  how  or  other  begotten  a'-Tuiu  by 
the  Virgin  Mary,  which  on  the  face  of  it 
appears  a  work  of  superrogatiou.  But  god's 
ways  are  not  our  ways. 

Difficulties  now  crowd  upon  me  thick  and 
fast,  arising  from  the  incomprehensible  na- 
ture of  the  subject,  and  the  contradictory 
not  to  say  absurd  positions  already  advanced, 
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to  one  less  sanguine,  such  would  prove  insur- 
mountable barriers  to  further  progress.  But 
in  spite  of  them  all  I  will  proceed.  Mine 
be  the  task  to  vindicate  the  creed  of  the 
Christian — to  show  it  in  its  proper  light,  and 
lay  bare  its  hidden  springs,  and  remote  con- 
sequences. What  though  I  confound  the  com- 
mon sense,  and  disgust  the  good  feeling  of 
the  community,  "  truth  is  always  consis- 
tent and  shall  prevail.'' 

Happy  indeed  shall  I  be  if  reason  retains 
her  throne  amidst  the  mysteries  of  the  in- 
comprehensible, and  intellect  be  not  fur  ever 
dimmed  in  the  glare  of  heavenly  truth. 
Others  have  fallen.  Tremble,  presumptuous, 
lest  thou  share  their  fate  ! 

I  resume.  Thus  god  the  son  is  not  the 
child  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  the  son  of  god 
No.  1,  who  cannot  be  his  father,  for  we  have 
already  fathered  him  on  the  holy-ghost,  nod 
No.  3.  God  the  father  ought  therefore  to 
be  called  god  the  mother,  and  the  order  runs 
thus: — 

Nominally.  Really. 

God  the  father.  God  the  mother. 

God  the  son.  God  the  love-child. 

God  the  holy-ghost.      God  the  father. 

That  I  may  not  be  thought  to  palm  upou 
the  Christians  any  idea  of  my  own,  I  beg 
my  readers  to  refer  to  his  scriptures,  where 
he  will  frequently  read,  "  I  will  beget  a  son," 
meaning  a  divine  female  will  doit,  and  when 
the  son  is  brought  into  the  world,  mark  the 
solicitude  of  god  No.  1.  Hear  her  shouting, 
"  This  is  my  beloved  son,-henr  ye  him" — evinc- 
ing the  utmost  maternal  affection.  God  the 
father  would,  humanly  speaking,  content  him- 
self with  saying,  "  this  is  my  son  ; '*  it  is  only 
a  mother  who  would  say  my  beloved  son. 

Thus,  all  matter  is  under  petticoat  govern- 
ment. Nay  more,  millions  who  have  grounded 
their  present  hope  and  future  bliss  on  a  be- 
lief in  god  the  father,  are  wofully  deceived. 
.  Generations  too  have  descended  to  the  grave 
to  wake  in  future  torments,  through  this  sad 
mistake. 

These  considerations  are  weighty,  and 
many  will  doubtless  raise  objections  against 
this  novel  interpretation  of  the  trinity.  But 
I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  most  consistent, 
and  will  be  found  a  great  help  to  explain 
many  at  present  inexplicable  passages  and 
cross- readings. 

Do  take  one.  It  appears  very  strange 
that  Moses,  when  hidden  in  the  cleft  of  a 
rock,  and  promised  a  sight  of  god  No.  1, 
should  have  been  favoured  with  only  a  back 
view.  But  now  it  is  explained — modesty 
forbad  her  being  seen  in  auy  other  position. 

Again,  in  the  26th  verse  of  the  1st  of 
Genesis,  god  says,  "Jet  us  make  man  in  our 
image."  Now  be  it  remembered  this  occur- 
red before  the  creation  of  Adam.  Hence  it 
must  evidently  mean  the  creation  of  god  the 
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father,  commonly  called  god  the  holy-jjhost. 
This  view,  too,  is  much  strengthened  and 
explained  by  the  Athanasian  creed,  by  which 
we  learn  '"that  the  right  faith  is  thus:  — that 
god  the  son  is  both  god  and  man :  yet  is  he 
not  two  but  one  Christ;  one  not  by  conver- 
sion of  the  godhead  into  flesh,  but  by  taking 
of  the  manhood  into  god." 

Now  the  manhood  of  Christ  being  taken 
into  god  before  any  men  existed,  we  can 
easily  account  for  the  life  of  celibacy  he  is 
reported  to  have  lived.  We  can  also  account 
for  the  begetting  of  a  son  before  all  worlds. 
And  god  the  mother  having  the  Jews  entirely 
under  her  thumb,  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful 
nor  even  inconsistent,  that  in  her  exactions 
of  rams,  bullocks,  poultry,  &c  ,  for  herself, 
she  should  not  forget  the  manhood  of  her 
husband,  by  enjoining  her  chosen  people  to 
appropriate  a  certain  number  of  virgins  for 
the  use  of  the  god  —  such  to  be  irredeemable 
at  any  price.  It  is  only  wonderful  that  of  so 
many  ladies  that  fell  to  his  share,  no  sons  of 
god  were  born.  One  would  have  thought  he 
might  have  peopled  the  earth  with  them,  and 
kept  a  goodly  number  by  him  for  an  emer- 
gency. But  perhaps  he  would  thereby  have 
overshot  the  mark.  Let  us,  however,  rest 
assured  that  he  did  all  for  the  best. 

Hence,  my  position  is  not  only  tenable, 
but  absolutely  essential  for  the  exposition 
of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  clearly  deduced 
from  the  catholic  faith. 

But  my  new  views  of  theology  have  already 
trespassed  too  much  on  }our  valuable  perio- 
dical. 1  therefore  conclude,  offering  the 
following  amended  creed  as  most  consistent 
with  the  facts  of  theology  and  the  holy 
records  of  the  "inspired  "  volume. 

"Upon  all  necessary  and   fitting  occasions, 

whether  feasts  or  not,  shall  be  sung,  said, 

or  shouted,  this  confession  of  the  Christian 

faith,  by  the  people  sitting  at  home,  and 

the  priest  howling  to  heaven. 

A  tarnation  good  creed. 

"  More  pigs  and  less  parsons. 

"  Whosoever  will  be  saved  before  all  things 
it  is  necessary  that  he  hold  the  catholic  faith. 

"  And  the  catholic  faith  is  this:— that  we 
worship  three  gods,  an  old  woman,  her 
adopted  love-child,  and  her  husband,  com- 
monly called,  god  the  mother,  god  the  love- 
child,  and  god  the  father,  and  yet  not  three 
gods,  but  one. 

"  Neither  confounding  the  persons  nor  their 
places  of  birth.  For  god  came  from  Temau, 
the  holy  one  from  Mount  Paran,  and  the 
lamb  on  an  ass  from  Bethlehem. 

"  And  there  is  one  person  of  the  mother — 
that  of  an  old  womau, self-existent,  vegetating 
in  obscurity,  surrounded  by  nothing  till  the 
last  six  thousand  years. 

"  Another  of  the  father,  originally  created 
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in  the  image  of  god  No.  I,  about  six  thou- 
sand years  ago,  but  generally  appearing  in 
the  form  of  a  dove,  because  at  Gaza  he 
turned  pigeon-hearted  and  could  not  drive 
out  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  because  of 
their  iron  chariots. 

"  And  another  of  the  love-child,  given  as 
a  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  made  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels;  he  was  begotten  be- 
fore the  worlds,  of  the  substance  of  the  mo- 
ther, who,  after  an  eternity  of  labour,  find- 
ing herself  incompetent  to  the  task,  was 
obliged  to  adopt  the  offspring  of  an  illicit 
amour  between  her  husband  and  the  spouse 
of  a  carpenter,  However,  she  had  not  the 
generosity  to  support  him.  But  with  the 
exception  of  sending  him  a  few  red-herrings, 
and  a  shilling  or  two,  when  threatened  by  the 
*  bums,'  left  him  dependant  on  the  hard  toil 
of  the  injured  carpenter —  the  generous 
Joseph. 

"And  in  this  trinity  none  is  afore  or  after 
the  other,  none  is  greater  or  less  than  the 
other. 

"  But  the  whole  three  persons  are  co-eternal 
together,  and  co  equal. 

"  And  the  mother  is  '  as  long  as  the  earth, 
and  broad  as  the  sea '—  large  dimensions  for 
a  woman.  The  father  is  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon,  and  the  love-child  hath  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  man,  so  that  they  are  all  exactly 
equal ! 

"  And  the  mother  is  older  than  eternity; 
the  father  is  older  than  eternity,  less  six 
thousand  years,  and  what  is  to  come  ;  and 
the  son  being  only  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty  two,  will  nevertheless  be  as  old  as  either, 
should  he  live  long  enough. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  believe  all  this  to  secure 
salvation  from  the  bloody  fangs  of  the 
■  holy  catholic  church  and  communion  of 
saints,'  in  hopes  too  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  and  to  ensure  '  a  good  birth  '  in  the  re- 
surrection of  the  body  and  life  everlasting. 

"This  is  the  catholic  faith,  which  except 
a  man  believe  faithfully  he  cannot  be  saved. 

"  And  if  he  does  believe  faithfully  he  be- 
comes a  child  of  promise — for  the  lunatic 
asylum,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  glory — of 
having  lost  his  wits,  and  taken  leave  of  his 
senses.''  J.  B.  Lear. 


THE  FREE  INQUIRER'S  WHY  AND 
BECAUSE. 

WRITTEN  BY  CHARLES  SOUTHWELL. 
VII. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  it  must  ap- 
pear that  science  is,  in  its  comprehensive 
sense,  knowledge,  while  art  is  the  applica- 
tion thereof.  The  scientific  man  is  a  the- 
orist) I  of  course  mean  the  mere  man  of 
science,  whereas  the  artist  is  the  practical 
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man  ;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  a 
great  artist  who  could  be  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  the  materials  irith  which  and  by 
which  he  produced  his  works.  The  gr»at 
Phidias  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  human  figure,  or  he  could  never  have 
chiselled  his  Minerva  or  his  Theseus  j  and  it 
is  unquestionably  true  that  there  are  many 
men  of  science  who  are  not  and  never  can 
be  artists,  but  no  man  cau  be  eminent  as  an 
artist  who  has  no  science.  The  fable  of  the 
Sphinx  has  been  supposed  to  have  much  deep 
meaning  in  connexion  with  the  sciences  and 
the  arts.  It  is  related  that  the  Sphinx  was  a 
monster  variously  formed,  having  the  face 
and  voice  of  a  virgin,  the  wings  of  a  bird, 
and  the  talons  of  a  griffin.  She  resided  on 
a  mountain  near  the  city  of  Thebes;  and 
also  beset  the  highways.  Her  manner  was 
to  lie  in  ambush  and  seize  travellers;  and 
having  them  in  her  power,  proposed  to  them 
certain  dark  and  perplexing  riddles,  which  it 
was  thought  she  received  from  the  muses, 
and  if  her  wretched  captives  could  not  solve 
and  interpret  these  riddles,  she  wiih  pleat 
cruelty  fell  upon  them  in  their  hesitation 
and  confusion  and  tore  them  to  pieces.  The 
plague  having  reigned  a  long  time,  the  The- 
bans  at  length  offered  their  kingdom  to  the 
man  who  could  interpret  her  riddles,  there 
being  no  other  way  to  subdue  her.  Oedipus, 
a  penetrating  and  prudent  man,  though  lame 
in  his  feet,  excited  by  so  large  a  reward, 
accepted  the  condition,  and  with  good  assu- 
rance of  mind  cheerfully  presented  himself 
before  the  monster,  who  directly  asked  iiim, 
"  What  creature  that  was  which  being  four- 
footed,  afterwards*  became  two-footed,  then 
three- footed,  and  lastly  four-footed  again  ?'' 
Oedipus,  with  great  presence  of  mind  rep'ied, 
it-  was  man,  who  upon  his  first  birth  and 
infant  state  crawled  upon  all  fours,  in  endea- 
vouring to  walk — but  not  loug  after  that 
went  upright  upon  his  two  natural  feet — 
again,  in  old  age,  walked  three-footed  with 
a  stick — and  at  last  growing  decrepid  lay 
four-footed  confined.  And  haviug  by  this 
exact  solution  obtained  the  victory,  he  slew 
the  monster,  and  laying  the  carcass  upon  an 
ass,  led  her  away  in  triumph  ;  and  upon  this, 
according  to  agreement,  was  made  king  of 
Thebes.  This  fable  has  been  ingeniously  in- 
terpreted by  Lord  Bacon,  who,  among:  other 
observations  says,  it  wasiuvented  to  represent 
science,  especially  as  joined  with  practice 
(that  is  art).  For  science  may  without  ab- 
surdity be  called  a  monster,  being  strangely 
gazed  at  and  admired  by  the  ignorant  and 
unskilful.  Her  figure  and  form  is  demon, 
by  reason  of  the  vast  variety  of  subjects  that 
science  considers.  Her  voice  and  counte- 
nance are  represented  female  by  reason  of  her 
gay  appearance,  and  volubility  of  speech 
(for  science  has   in    general  rather  been  a 
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showy  and  talkative  thing  than  solid,  service- 
able, and  substantial).  Wings  are  added, 
because  the  sciences  and  their  inventions  run 
and  fly  about  in  a  moment,  for  knowledge, 
like  light  communicated  from  one  torch  to 
another,  is  presently  catched  and  copiously 
diffused.  Sharp  and  hooked  talons  are  ele- 
gantly attributed  to  her,  because  the  axioms 
and  arguments  of  science  enter  the  mind,  lay 
hold  of  it,  fix  it  down,  and  keep  it  from 
moving  and  slipping  away.  Again,  all 
science  seems  placed  on  high,  as  it  were  on 
the  tops  of  mountains  that  are  hard  to  climb ; 
for  science  is  justly  imagined  a  sublime  and 
lofty  thing,  looking  down  upon  ignorance 
from  an  eminence,  and  at  the  same  time 
taking  an  extensive  view  on  all  sides,  as  is 
usual  on  the  tops  of  mountains.  Science  is 
said  to  beset  the  highways;  because  through 
all  the  journey  and  peregrination  of  human 
life,  there  is  matter  and  occasion  ottered  of 
contemplation.  It  is  added  that  the  Sphinx 
was  conquered,  and  her  carcass  was  laid  upon 
an  ass;  for  there  is  nothing  so  subtile  and 
abstruse,  but  after  being  made  plain,  and 
intelligible,  and  common,  it  may  be  received 
by  the  slowest  capacity.  The  Sphinx  was  con- 
quered by  a  lame  man  and  impotent  in  his 
feet,  for  men  usually  make  too  much  haste 
to  the  solution  of  Sphinx's  riddles,  whence  it 
happens  that  she  prevailing,  their  minds  are 
rather  racked  and  torn  by  disputes,  than  an 
empire  gained  by  works  and  effects. 

Why  is  man  called  a  responsible  being  ? 

Because  many  ill-trained  individuals  hold 
the  strange  and  fanciful  notion  that  human 
nature  is  essentially  depraved,  radically  and 
irretrievably  vicious,  which  general  corrup 
tion  is  a  consequence  of  the  fallen  nature  of 
man,  brought  about  by  the  sin  of  Adam. 
These  reasoners  further  say  that,  though 
fallen,  degraded,  with  all  the  thoughts  of  our 
hearts  evil  continually,  we  might  be  better  if 
we  liked,  and  therefore  deserve  that  pain  and 
torture  should  be  inflicted  upon  us  if  we  do 
not  act  according  to  the  received  notions  of 
right;  and  we  always  treat  man  as  a  respon- 
sible agent  when  we  inflict  pain  in  the  spirit 
of  vengeance,  in  other  words,  when  we  pun- 
ish him,  which  according  to  lexicographers, 
is  to  revenge  a  fault  with  pain  or  death. 
All  those  therefore  who  inflict  pain  upon 
their  fellow-creatures  from  wantonness,  or  a 
mistaken  notion  that  their  miserable  victims 
deserve  it,  are  punishers,  and  of  course  hold 
those  they  torture  responsible,  and  are  actu- 
ated by  the  infernal  spirit  of  a  Nero  or  a 
Caligula. 

The  Jew-book  of  some  use. — A  ma- 
gistrate asked  a  Negro  if  he  could  read. 
"Yes,  massa,  a  little."  "Do  you  ever  use 
the  bible  r  M  "  Yes,  massa,  I  strap  my  razor 
on  it." 
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THE  WORTH  OF  MAN. 
The  subject  we  have  under  consideration 
is  of  vital  importance,  and  deserves  to  be 
regarded  iu  the  calm  spirit  of  rational 
philosophy,  apart  from  human  predilection 
and  prejudice,  which"  have  ever  been  the 
most  fatal  obstacles  to  the  discovery  and 
promulgation  of  truth.  Man's  worth  should, 
nay,  must  be  considered  relatively  to  nature, 
and  here  let  me  express  my  dissent  from  a 
conclusion  to  which  a  recent  Social  Congress 
arrived.  If  I  mistake  not,  Mr.  Owen  ad- 
vocated, and  the  congress  sanctioned,  the 
retention  of  the  word  god  instead  of  power 
in  their  theological  disputation,  because, 
said  Mr.  Owen,  "it  will  have  the  additional 
recommendation  of  universal  custom  iu  its 
favour."  Will  any  one  tell  me  that  the  two 
words  in  question  convey  one  and  the  same 
idea  ?  I  say  no,  the  word  god  must  ever 
carry  with  it  the  idea  of  personality,  the 
word  power  never;  speak  of  power,  and  the 
idea  is  an  innate,  continuous,  natural  force, 
speak  of  god  and  the  idea  is  a  controlling, 
superintending,  and  external  image,  there- 
fore, I  say,  particular  regard  ought  at  all 
times  to  be  paid  to  phraseology.  To  return 
to  our  subject,  and  as  we  would  test  man's 
claim  to  superiority  by  analogy,  we  will  se- 
lect an  illustration  from  the  vegetable  world. 
Suppose  a  basket- maker  and  ship-builder 
seeking  wood  for  their  respective  craft,  while 
the  first  secures  a  willow  the  other  fixes  upon 
the  oak,  and  they  are  each  superior  to  the 
other  (or  as  our  dictionary  definition  of  su- 
perior has  it,  greater  in  dignity  or  excellence, 
according  to  the  purposes  to  which  they  ar) 
to  be  applied,  each  therefore  being  greatee 
in  dignity  or  excellence  than  the  other,  there 
is  no  absolute  superiority.  Just  so  is  it  with 
animals,  the  same  relationship  that  trees 
bear  to  each  other,  so  is  the  relationship 
with  animals,  if  the  oak,  relatively  to  nature, 
be  in  no  wise  superior  to  the  willow,  so  then, 
relatively  to  nature,  man  is  in  no  wise  supe- 
rior to  the  wolf.  The  words  superior  and 
inferior,  good,  bad,  high,  low,  &c,  have  been 
invented  by  man  for  man's  convenience,  and 
owe  their  value  entirely  to  man's  continued 
existence.  Suppose  we  destroy  man  at  one 
fell  swoop  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  who 
will  miss  him,  or  rather  who  or  what  will 
regret  his  absence  ?  Will  the  bird  he  im- 
prisons, the  fish  he  devours,  the  ox  he  slaugh- 
ters, will  these  not  continue  longer  in  the 
healthful  enjoyment  of  life,  if  life  be  worth 
conserving?  Then  will  they  enjoy  their  full 
term  of  years,  and  not  be  destroyed  ere  half 
that  term  be  completed.  Destroy  man  and 
away  goes  everything  of  which  human 
thought  is  cognizant;  the  value  of  the  dia- 
mond, the  immortality  of  the  soul,  heaven, 
hell,  god,  devil,  and  all  such  imaginings. 
Where  are  they  ?     The  earth  continues  its 
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course,  the  seasons  return  as  usual,  all  natural 
phenomena  operate  as  hefore,  the  woods 
resound  with  the  song-bird's  melody,  and  the 
dolphin  leaps  gaily  in  the  dancing  sunbeams, 
cities  have  given  up  their  sites  for  pasture, 
and  flocks  and  herds  browse  in  security  on 
the  fullness  of  a  kindly  soil.  Here  then  it  is 
plain  that  man  in  his  petty  greatness  is  not 


He  communicates  his  knowledge — so  <! 
everything  else  ;  man  must  be  trained  by  his 
fellows  to  know  what  Plato  thought  or  said, 
or  he  would  be  thoroughly  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  and  who  will  venture  to  say  that  all 
animals  possess  not  a  knowledge  of  circum- 
stances attending  their  own  previous  life  of 
yesterday,   of   thfi    past    month,   seasons  or 


at  all  essential  to  the  upholding  of  the  fabric  year,  and  who  will  say  that  this  knowledge 
of  the  world.  O  man  !  thou  imbecile,  thou  is  not  capable  of  being  communicated  to  the 
microcosm  of  miserable  vanities,  when   wilt    younger  animals  of  their   own   species,  and 


thou  learn  a  lesson  of  rationality  from  thy 
brethren  of  the  forest  ?      When  divest  thyself 
of  thy  predilections  for   the   human  race  ? 
For  a  moment  get  off  the  stilts  of  arrogance 
and  presumption   on    which   your  irrational 
pride  has  placed  you,  look  abroad  if  you  can 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth  with  the  impar- 
tial and  unprejudiced  eye  of  a  philosopher, 
see  you  not  life  and  motion  in  a  variety  of 
forms?    life   and    growth  in  the   tree;  life, 
growth,  and  motion  in  the  animal;   see  you 
not  as  much  variety  of  action  as  of  form, 
and  death  and  decomposition  as  surely  fol- 
lowing life  in  man  as  in  the  so-called  inferior 
animals  ?     As  night  is  to  day,  so  is  death  to 
life;  and  we  as  surely  rise  again  after  death, 
the  dog  equally  with  the  man,  as  the  sun 
returns  after  an  usual  absence.      What,    it 
will  be  asked  by  the  religious,    do  you  think 
yourself  no  better  than  the  dog  ?     Just  so,  I 
reply,  I  think  myself  no  better  than  the  dog, 
bat  this  implies  no  self-degradation,  for   I 
think  the  highest  in   the  realm   no   better. 
But  I  would  ask  why  is  the  dog  singled  out 
as   an    object  of  special   degradation  ?      1 
think  it  would  reflect  no  discredit  upon  some 
of    our   human    animals    if    they   were    to 
take    a    lesson     in     fidelity    and     honesty 
from  the  contemned  brute.      Nature  recog- 
nises no  inequality  of  rank   among  animal 
existences.    There  is  no  absolute  high  or  low, 
up  or  down,  for  example,  if  we  take  a  circle 
of  our  globe   and    place    upon    it  at  equal 
distances  four  individuals,  bidding  them  at 
a   given    moment   to   point   upwards,    they 
would  of  course  all  point  in  opposite  or  con- 
trary  directions,  hence    no  absolute    up   or 
down  in  nature.    ^The  upwards  of  the   En- 
glishman is  the  downwards  of  the  Australian, 
and    vice  versa.        The    universe    has   been 
imagined    as  a  continuous  revolving  circle, 
beautifully   symbolised    by  the  figure  of  a 
serpent  with    its  tail  in  its  mouth,  ever  in 
motion  never   at  rest.     Hence  then  we  are 
bidden  to  seek  a  state    of  equality   in  har- 
mony with  nature's  recognised  aud  eternal 
laws.     Let  us  now  look  at  sentient  beings  in 
relation  to  each  other,  and  I  think  it  will  be 
seen  that  man  must  lose  by  the  comparison. 
Man  is  said  to  be  a  progressive  animal.     All 
animals  are  progressive,  do  they  not  during 
the  course  of  life  acquire  ideas,  knowledge, 
experience,  and  die  ?   What  does  man  more  ? 
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perhaps  through  many  of  their  generations  ? 
If  you  take  any  animal  in  the  creation,  no 
matter  which,  it  will  be  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  it  possesses  certain  sensations, 
feelings,  appetites,  or  mental  associations  of 
ideas  peculiar  to  itself,  man  can  know  no 
more  of  what  passes  in  the  organism  of  the 
beetle,  than  the  beetle  can  know  what  passes 
in  the  mind  of  man  ;  and  being  in  possession 
of  life  and  sensations  peculiar  to  itself,  these 
are  all  important,  as  important  as  life  and 
sensations  are  to  man  ;  and  thus  the  beetle 
assumes  as  good  and  valid  a  title  to  be  the 
head  of  creation  and  paragon  of  animals  as 
man  himself,  seeing  that  the  rest  of  the  ani- 
mal world  is  as  nothing  wheu  weighed 
against  its  own  existence  in  life. 

Charles  Dent. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


REVIEW. 

"NewTracts  for  theTimes:  or  Warmth,  Light, 

and  Food  jor  the  Masses."— Cousins. 
What  sensations  of  delight  and  admiration 
the  lover  of  his  species,  one  who  wishes  all  to 
see  the  truth,  not  as  it  is  in  Jesus  but  as  it  is 
in  fact,  experiences  on  beholding  a  fresh  ally 
in  the  good  task  of  repelling  error.  The  pro- 
phetic voice  of  truth  drives  into  the  sea  of. ob- 
livion the  chimerical  notions  of  superior  in- 
telligences, whether  of  gods  or  angels,  devils, 
or  witches.  Such  were  my  reflections  on  pe- 
rusing the  above  tract,  which  ably  combats 
many  of  the  arguments  concerning  the  divinity 
of  Christ.  It  will  be  read  by  many  who 
would  faint  at  the  very  name  of  the  Oracle, 
therefore  I  think  it  destined  to  do  some  good. 
An  extract  will  better  show  the  author's 
intentions : — 

Isaiah  ii.  2, 3,4.-2.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the 
last  days,  that  the  mountain  of  the  lord's  house  shall 
be  exalted  above  the  hills  ;  and  all  nations  shall  ilow 
into  it.  3.  And  many  people  shall  go  and  say,  Come 
ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  lord,  to 
the  house  of  the  god  of  Jacob  ;  and  he  will  teach  us 
of  his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths  :  for  out 
of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the 
lord  from  Jerusalem.  4.  And  he  shall  judge  among 
the  nations,  and  shall  rebuke  many  people  :  and 
they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plow- shares,  and 
their  spears  into  pruning-hooks,  neither  shall  they 
learn  war  any  more. 
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The  point  of  the  verse  2  of  this  prophecy  is  that, 
the  lord's  house,  or  the  religion  of  the  messiah,  shall 
not  only  be  established  above  others,  but  that  all 
nations  shall  be  converted  to  it.  That  this  has  been 
effected  by  Christ's  religion  we  deny — Christianity 
has  been  established  upwards  of  eighteen  centuries. 
It  has  then  had  ample  time  to  verify  all  those  pro- 
phecies which  it  has  presumptuously  applied  to  it- 
self— as  the  sun,  however,  will  not  go  back  to  lessen 
the  Christian  calendar,  we  look  to  the  result  of 
eighteen  centuries  of  Christianity.  We  look  and  we 
find  that  the  Muhummedans,  and  the  Druses,  the 
Jews,  and  the  Southcottians,  the  Pagans  and  the 
Parsees,  the  Infidels,  and  not  least  the  noble  Panthe- 
ists, far  out  number  the  Christians.  We  know,  in 
fact,  that  while  there  are  comparatively  only  a  few 
Christians  in  the  world,  there  are  Christians  who 
are  not  Christians;  and  we  likewise  discover  that 
the  twenty-one  millions  of  England  pay  five  times 
more,  according  to  their  number,  for  their  religion, 
than  is  paid  for  their  religions  by  the  two  hundred 
and  nineteen  millions  of  other  nations.  Joshua  ben 
Joseph,  or  Jesus  Christ,  then,  cannot  be  the  messiah, 
for  not  only  our  souls,  but  our  pockets,  bitterly 
require  salvation. 

This  is  pretty  well  for  a  beginning.  The 
bishop  of  Exeter  thinks  this  journal  rather  in- 
clined to  heterodoxy,  but  I  am  of  opinion  he 
will  stare  at  this  piece  of  reasoning.  He  will 
no  doubt  be  afraid  that  betwixt  the  attacks  of 
one  party  and  the  other,  the  rhinoceros  hide 
even  of  a  Christian  may  not  be  invulnerable. 
I  think  the  author  might  have  gone  a  step 
further  than  merely  exposing  the  nonsensical 
jargon  of  Isaiah,  he  might  have  shown  the 
almost  utter  want  of  all  internal  or  external 
evidence  of  the  impostor  styled  "  Joe  ben 
Joseph/'excepting  that  at  present  the  Christi- 
ans of  this  country  are  busy  beating  their 
plough-shares  into  swords  and  muskets,  and 
manufactu  ring  chain -shot, and  otherChristian- 
like  weapons  to  annihilate  the  Chinese  and 
Afghans.  This  1  think  is  the  only  evidence 
extant.     The  tract  continues  — 

The  point  of  th?  verse  4  of  this  prophecy  is,  that 
the  lord,  or  the  messiah,  should  establish  the  uni- 
versal reign  of  peace  throughout  the  earth — that  this 
has  not  been  done  by  Jesus  Christ,  or  by  his  follow- 
ers, is  scriptured  in  blood-red  letters  around  the 
globe.  Ask  the  Saracens  whether  the  Christians 
have  performed  it  ?  Ask  the  Mexicans  and  the  Pe- 
ruvians, whether  the  Christians,  Pizarro  and  Cortez, 
brought  peace  ?  Ask  William  Howitt's  "Chris- 
tianity and  Colonization  "  about  it :  and  then  go 
and  inquire  of  the  poor  widow  of  Rathcormac  con- 
cerning it  ?  They  will  all  say,  with  one  heart  and 
voice,  that  Christianity  has  not  brought  peace. 
Christ  himself  said,  "  I  come  not  to  bring  peace,  but 
a  sword  ;"  his  followers  have  re-echoed  him.  In 
Austria  there  are  280,500  warriors ;  in  Prussia, 
200,000  ;  in  Russia,  800,000;  in  France,  480,000  ;  in 
Bavaria,  35,800  ;  in  Denmark,  40,000 ;  in  Belgium, 
47.000;  in  Holland,  26,000  ;  in  Norway,  12,000  ;  in 
Sweden,  45,500  ;  in  Saxony,  15,000  ;  in  Switzerland, 
35,000 ;  in  Wurtenburg,  14,000 ;  in  Spain,  80,000  ; 
in  Portugal,  30,000 ;  in  the  Roman  States,  10,000 ; 
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in  Sardinia.  48.000  ;  in  Sicily,  55,000  ;  in  Greece, 
6,500  ;  in  the  United  States,  7,000  ;  and  in  the  Bri 
tish  Isles,  135,000  warriors.  This,  then,  is  not  the 
prophesied  reign  of  peace,  and  Joshua  ben  Joseph, 
or  Jesus  Christ,  is  therefore  not  the  Me33iah. 

Here  I  am  at  issue  with  the  author.  It 
does  not  follow  that  because  war,  with  all  its 
concomitant  ho'Tors  has  attended  the  intro- 
duction of  this  detestable  system  of  religion, 
that  Joe  ben  Joseph  was  not  the  Messiah. 
For  if  Messiahs  are  to  be  supposed  at  all,  we 
have  a  right,  from  all  histories  of  gods,  more 
especially  the  Jew-god,  to  believe  nothing 
would  be  so  pleasing  to  them  as  the  scene  of 
the  world  in  arms.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only 
evidence  of  a  god's  existence,  for  wherever  a 
few  nations  are  gathered  together  to  war, 
there  is  he  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  slaugh- 
ter anticipated  by  the  clergy  and  the  papers 
they  patronise,  in  Afghanistan,  fully  supports 
the  assertion  that  the  religion  of  Christ  has 
caused  more  bitter  feuds,  implacable  heart- 
burnings, more  of  all  that  is  detestable  in 
vice,  than  any  other  religion  ever  promulgated, 
it  has  turned  the  earth  into  a  hell. 

The  author  proposes  a  remedy,  "  Commu- 
nism," a  state  which  will  combine  physical 
and  moral  improvement,  it  differs  little  from 
that  laid  down  by  Mr.  Owen.  He  thinks  all 
the  advantages  of  present  society,  without 
any  of  its  disadvantages,  may  be  obtained  on 
a  much  smaller  scale  than  hitherto  supposed. 
We  hope  his  philanthropic  wishes  may  be 
carried  into  effect,  despite  of  the  barriers  of 
custom,  or  the  spleen  of  priests. 

T.  P. 
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SIGNS  OF   THE  TIMES. 

In  the  earliest  ages  mankind  materialised 
their  notions  of  forces,  erecting  them  into 
deities  presiding  over  them,  of  this  class  was 
Jupiter  the  god  of  thunder  of  the  Greeks,  and 
Jehovah  the  god  of  war  of  the  Jews.  But 
men  becoming  too  keen  for  such  gross  im- 
positions, knaves  threw  dust  in  their  eyes, 
lest  they  should  reject  gods  entirely  when 
they  divested  them  of  their  corporeal  bodies. 
They  commenced  by  attenuating  the  idea, 
and  concluded  by  spiritualising  the  attenu- 
ation. Instead  of  the  material  Jupiter  and 
Christ  gods,  we  have  space,  motion,  power, 
and  I  know  not  what  beside,  and  the  bewil- 
dered victims  of  theological  jargon  seem  fast 
approaching  that  awful  condition  when  they 
will  be  *'•  without  god  in  the  world." 

These  emblematic  evidences  of  the  progress 
of  intelligence  amongst  the  masses,  has  not 
failed  to  frighten  the  theological  vampires  of 
Europe  for  the  safety  of  their  craft  This 
accounts  for  the  new  face  protestantism  is 
assuming  in  this  country.  Slowly  and  silently 
are  the  u  new  move  "  churchmen  undermin- 
ing the  foundation  upon  which  the  reformed 
fabric  has  been  raised.  With  the  title  of 
puseyism,  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  estab- 
lish the  supremacy  of  spiritualism  over  all 
political,  social,  and  moral  institutions.  The 
right  of  private  judgment  on  matters  of  faith, 
curtailed  and  partial  though  it  is,  is  now  found 
to  be  a  grievous  evil.  Atheists  and  Infidels 
claimed  a  participation  in  this  fruit  of  the 
Reformation.  This  was  daggers  to  the  party 
who  had  obtained  power  and  wealth  by  the 
assertion  of  the  principle.  They  could  have 
tolerated  dissent  on  some  small  abstract  mat- 
ters of  faith,  but  to  open  the  sedan  chair  of 
their  god  and  expose  him  to  vulgar  eyes  was 
too  much,  and  the  reformed  church  is  now 
striving  to  obtain  the  iron  gripe  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people  once  possessed  by  the 
Roman  pontiff.  Then  will  they  be  able  to 
secret  its  fooleries  and  pernicious  delusions 
from  the  public  gaze,  then  will  they  anathe- 
matize and  damn  all  who  expose  their  pre- 
sumptuous arrogance.  Let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed the  efforts  making  by  the  Puseyites  are 
likely  to  be  ineffectual,  from  a  want  of  energy, 
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friends,  or  patrons— no,  they  are  well  supplied 
with  all.  A  Mr.  Alexander,  a  converted  Jevr, 
has  been  appointed  bishop  for  Jerusalem,  and 
has  proceeded  to  the  east  to  take  possession  of 
his  new  see.  The  proposed  plan  of  procedure 
is  as  follows  :  a  gradual  withdrawal  from  all 
bible  societies;  correspondence  wiih  the  vari- 
ous churches  oh  the  continent ;  occasionally 
introducing  some  of  the  popish  ceremonies 
during  the  morning  service,  and  should  the 
congregation  complain  through  not  being  up 
to  the  trick,  the  bishop  pretends  to  reprove  the 
offending  priest ;  that  edicts  or  precepts  shall 
issue  from  Jerusalem,  or  city  of  David,  for 
the  conduct  of  the  faithful,  and  thus  gradually 
introduce  a  glorious  supremacy.  All  the 
bishops  are  heart  and  soul  in  the  cause,  seve- 
ral wealthy  aristocrats  have  subscribed  largely 
for  the  carrying  into  practice  if  a  system 
which  promises  to  protract  the  evil  day  for 
them  which  they  now  see  approaching,  the 
real  object  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  visiting 
this  country,  was  to  patronise  the  movement, 
and  he  contributed  £15,000  towards  its  suc- 
cess. On  the  continent  the  same  disposition 
is  manifested,  in  the  spiritualised  plans  of  the 
mystic  school,  in  the  consolidation  of  the 
churches,  in  the  building  of  Cologne  cathedral, 
with  the  speech  of  the  king  of  Prussia  on  the 
occasion,  showing  that  a  spiritual  despotism, 
differing  only  in  name  from  that  of  Rome,  will 
be  attempted. 

Such  is  the  system  styled  puseyism.  Num- 
bers have  already  withdrawn  their  support 
from  bible-distribution  societies,  with  a  view 
to  limit  its  circulation  ere  it  destroy  those  who 
at  present  live  by  it.  I  would  recommend, 
despite  Mackintosh's  "doubt,"  that  associa- 
tions of  Atheists  be  formed  in  every  town 
possible,  that  communications  be  opened  with 
the  leading  Infidel  minds  of  the  continent,  that 
a  union  of  action  be  determined  upon,  so 
that  the  machinations  of  religious  schemers 
may  be  frustrated.  And  surely  if  god- wor- 
shippers can  be  banded  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crushing  freedom  of  opinion,  Atheists 
may  combine  to  prevent  them.  Another  rea- 
son why  we  should  put  our  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  of  political  and  moral  regereration  at 
this  crisis  is,  that  religion  is  opposed  to  all 
and  every  kind  of  amelioration  of  man's  social 
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condition,  and  is  contented  with  nothing  less 
than  tiie  subjugation  of  his  reason.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  church  magazine  will 
bear  out  the  assertion  better  than  anything  I 
could  say  :  — 

"  Religion  is  on  the  side  of  conservatism. 
The  religious  newspapers  of  the  country  are 
the  open  and  uncompromising  advocates  of 
conservative  principles.  Religion  and  politics 
cannot  coincide.  The  dissenter  must  leave 
his  religion  in  a  lock-up  if  he  ventures  abroad 
in  quest  of  political  light.  His  faith  con- 
demns his  politics:  his  vote  and  bible  must 
never  be  stored  together.  As  a  paper  be- 
comes religious  it  ceases  to  be  Radical.  A 
Radical  Christian  is  a  non-entity.  The  altar 
is  the  prop  of  the  throne.  The  two  alterna- 
tives are  dissent  and  democracy,  or  religion 
and  conservatism." 

This  is  the  truth,  a  Radical  Christian  is  a 
non-entit)',  and  I  know  it,  and  would  prepare 
the  Atheists  for  the  struggle,  for  by  them 
must  the  real  emancipation  of  man  be  brought 
about.  Religion  and  political  liberty  cannot 
exist  together,  and  before  a  people  are  politi- 
cally free  they  must  be  free  from  stupidity,  or 
religion.  T.  P. 


IS  THERE  A  GOD  ? 

XXIV. 

When  Bishop  Berkeley  said  "  there  was  no  matter," 

And  proved  it — 'twas  no  matter  what  he  said : 

They  say  his  system  'tis  in  vain  to  batter, 

Too  subtle  for  the  airiest  human  head ; 

And  yet  who  can  believe  it  ?    I  would  shatter, 

Gladly,  all  matters  down  to  stone,  or  lead, 

Or  adamant,  to  rind  the  world  a  spirit, 

And  wear  my  head,  denying  that  I  wear  it. 

Byron. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  establish  (see  "  Is 
there  a  God,"  No.  45)  first,  that  there  is  but 
one  real  existence  in  the  universe,  which  real 
existence  I  call  matter.  Second,  that  mind  is 
a  nominal  not  real  existence,  like  space,  time, 
inertia,  repulsion,  attraction,  motion,  color, 
and  which  are  all  purely  ideal,  all  words  ex- 
pressive of  certain  orders  of  material  pheno- 
mena ;  in  short,  that  mind  is  a  well  understood 
effect  of  which  matter  is  the  cause.  Third, 
that  there  is  no  escaping  a  *.*  vicious  circle  " 
when  we  attempt  to  prove  the  first  principles, 
or  as  they  are  sometimes  styled  the  funda- 
mentals of  human  knowledge;  and  conse- 
quently in  logical  strictness  there  are  no  certain 
facts,  for  a  certain  fact  or  facts  must  rest  up- 
on a  certain  basis,  whereas  the  whole  super- 
structure of  human  reason  cannot  possibly 
have  any  other  than  an  assumptive  foundation. 

The  foregoing  propositions  are  of  immense 
importance.  If  true,  they  are  fatal  to  all 
"  cloud  cap't  "  metaphysics  ;  if  false,  mate- 
rialism cannot  stand.  I  fancy  their  truth  has 
been  shown  with  tolerable  clearness,  but  as 
W.  Baker  and  others  may  be  of  a  different 
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opinion,  to  "  make  assurance  doubly  sure," 
I  will,  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  venture 
a  few  more  paragraphs. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  so  many  thou- 
sands of  volumes  written  about  mind,  that 
many  shrewd  people  are  persuaded  there 
really  is  such  a  thing.  If  I  mistake-  not, 
however,  the  following  observations  will  go 
far  towards  dissipating  so  ludicrous,  illusory, 
and  mischievous  a  notion. 

That  an  actual  existence  must  be  a  thing, 
by  whatever  name  such  thing  may  be  called, 
or  whatever  form  it  may  assume,  will  appear 
to  every  reflecting  reader  a  self-evident  truism. 
Hence  the  word  no-thing  can  have  no  other 
than  a  negative  signification,  that  is  a  signi- 
fication signifying  nothing  but  the  absence  of 
everything. 

The  prince  of  theological  logicians,  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  said  "  nothing  was  the  only 
thing  with  respect  to  which  everything  might 
be  truly  denied,  and  nothing  could  be  truly 
affirmed."  It  follows,  that  if  mind  be  nothing, 
it  is  logical  to  deny  and  illogical  to  affirm 
anything  respecting  it,  but  if  mind  be  some- 
thing  it  must  be  matter,  as  a  something  not 
matter  is  inconceivable,  and  just  such  an  in- 
conceivable non-descriptable  something  is 
mind.  To  talk  about  the  reality  of  mind  is 
talking  at  random,  it  being  an  accident  not  a 
subject,  a  consequence  of  action  not  an 
actor.  Those  who  suppose  mind  a  thing,  are 
no  more  rational  than,  the  man  who  took  great 
pains  to  catch  sounds,  that  he  might  put  a 
few  in  his  breeches  pocket.  Sounds  are  ef- 
fects, so  are  minds,  and  of  course  without  mat- 
ter no  such  effects  could  be  produced.  Here 
it  may  also  be  observed,  that  whereas  matter 
without  mind  is  conceivable  enough,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  or  imagine  mind  without 
matter,  for  mind  is  a  property  of  matter,  a 
consequence  «.f  the  latter  under  certain  inde- 
finable modes  of  its  operation.  The  difference 
between  thinking  and  wrathinking  matter  is 
simply  one  of  state  or  condition.  Nor  is  a 
thinking  body,  to  the  eye  of  a  philosopher, 
either  more  or  less  wonderful  than  an  unthink- 
ing one.  The  faculty  of  thinking  is  not  one 
whit  more  marvellous  than  the  faculty  of 
sneezing,  and  when  theologians  or  metaphy- 
sicians furnish  the  ultimate  reasons  why  men 
sneeze,  the  writer  will  undertake  to  tell  them 
in  return  why  men  think,  why  they  feel,  and 
many  other  grand  secrets  of  importance.  The 
truth  is,  all  such  questions  are  superlatively 
ridiculous.  Fools  are  ever  ready  to  ask,  but 
wise  men  never  ready  to  answer  them. 

The  notion  that  mind  was  something  of  it- 
self, led  Berkeley  into  his  most  ridiculous  er- 
rors. The  learned  and  singularly  acute  bishop 
was  not  content  to  assert  the  existence  of  an 
immaterial  something  in  the  shape  of  spirit  or 
mind,  but  with  equal  boldness  and  truth  de- 
nied the  existence  of  matter.  He  argued 
that  Materialists  could  only  reason  in  a  circle 
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when  they  attempted  logically  to  prove  the 
reality  of  matter,  but,  as  shown  in  No.  45,  if 
Materialists  have  no  right  to  argue,  as  though 
matter  actually  existed,  because  such  exis- 
tence cannot  be  logically  proved,  with  what 
face  could  he  or  can  any  one  argue  as  though 
mind  actually  existed,  when  it  is  obviously 
impossible  logically  to  prove  its  real  or  ideal 
character.  Here  we  have  Spiritualists  upon 
the  hip,  and  this  mode  of  dealing  with  such 
refined  sophisters  as  Berkeley  is  the  only  one 
likely  to  bring  them  down  to  a  common  sense 
level.  If  they  call  upon  us  for  proof  of  mat- 
ter, we  should  return  the  compliment  by 
demanding  of  them  proof  of  mind ;  when  they 
will  be  forced  to  admit,  either  that  nothing  is 
known,  and  nothing  can  be  known,  or  what 
will  suit  Materialists  equally  well,  that  we 
have  no  more  certainty  about  mental  action 
than  material  existences.  It  is  of  no  impor- 
tance to  the  argument  what  mind  may  be 
supposed  to  consist  of,  whether  it  be  some- 
thing or  nothing ;  the  truth  is  plain,  its 
actuality  is  assumed  not  logically  proved. 

In  the  "ClavisUniversalis,"  of  ArthurCollier, 
a  book  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  very  little 
known,  the  same  line  of  argument  is  adopted. 
It  is  there  insisted  upon  that  a  direct  proof 
of  the  external  existence  of  body  is  impossi- 
ble, and  a  direct  proof  of  consciousness 
equally  so.  It  is  contended  at  considerable 
length  that  the  Idealist  has  no  better  proof 
of  the  existence  of  his  soul,  than  of  the  exis- 
tence of  his  body.  "  When  (observes  this 
author)  an  Idealist  says  I  am  a  thinking 
being,  of  this  I  am  certain  from  internal 
conviction,  I  would  ask  from  whence  he 
derives  this  certainty,  and  why  he  excludes 
from  this  conviction  all  possibility  of  decep- 
tion ?  He  has  no  other  answer  than  this : 
I  feel  it;  it  is  impossible  that  I  can  have 
any  representation  of  self  without  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  a  thinking  being.'' 

John  Christopher  Eschenback,  professor  of 
philosophy  in  Rostock,  who  did  Collier's 
work  into  German,  has  followed  up  the  argu- 
ment with  ability  and  excellent  effect.  Feel- 
ing, he  clearly  shows  applies  to  the  existence 
of  body,  and  that  the  ground  of  belief  is 
equally  strong  and  conclusive  in  respect  to 
the  reality  of  the  objective  as  of  the  subjective 
in  perception.  Arthur  Collier  has  well  said 
in  the  work  above  noticed,  "  A  direct  proof 
must  not  here  be  expected  ;  in  regard  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  human  nature, 
this  is  seldom  possible,  or  rather  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible."  W.  B.  tells  me  that  the 
answer  scientific  men  make  to  his  query, 
(What  is  matter  ?)  or  would  make,  is  that  "  it 
is  anything  having  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness.  Now,  length,  breadth  and  thick- 
ness is  not  matter  itself.''  Agreed.  "  Then 
(he  continues)  remove  the  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness.  Suppose  even  for  a  moment 
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their  absence,  and  what  have  you  left  ?''  The 
reply  is  easy — nothing.  But  then,  unluckily 
for  W.  B.'s  idealism,  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
pose their  absence  the  millionth  part  of  a 
moment.  Let  him  set  about  supposing  so 
fine  a  supposition,  and  he  will  speedily  find 
his  mistake;  if  he  don't,  why  he  will  exhibit 
the  wonderful  faculty  of  supposing  matter 
into  the  "  infinite  obscure,''  and  establish  bis 
claim  to  the  title  of  infinite  suppositionist. 

This  astonishing  supposer,  assures  me  of 
what  no  man  compos  mentis  ever  doubted, 
that  the  properties  of  a  something  cannot  be 
that  something  itself;  but  I  should  like  to 
know  how  the  brightest  supposer,  can  sup 
pose  nothing  to  have  properties.  He 
farther  instructs  me  that  there  is  not  a  scien- 
tific book,  he  is  acquainted  with,  that  even 
pretends  to  tell  what  matter  is — only  its 
properties.  Will  he  be  good  enough  to  in- 
form me  in  his  next  where  or  in  what  book  I 
can  find  an  explanation  of  what  a  property 
is?  where  or  in  what  book  the  nature  of  at- 
traction, repulsion,  heat,  cold,  time,  space, 
colour,  and  motion,  is  fully  or  at  all  explained? 
These  are  properties' Aoi  matter;  but  attrac- 
tion, repulsion,  heat,  cold,  &c.  are  only 
names  after  all ;  and  the  best  proof  that  they 
are  merely  names  expressive  of  kinds  of  sen- 
sations experienced  by  us,  is  in  each  man's 
consciousness  of  inability  to  conceive  of  any 
such  absolute  existences  as  attraction,  heat, 
cold,  space,  &e.  If  W.  B.'s  thoughts  had 
taken  this  direction,  he  would  soon  have 
seen  reason  to  conclude  that  our  knowledge 
of  properties  amounts  to  just  nothing;  for 
what  can  be  more  obvious  to  practical  reason 
than  the  simple  yet  important  truth,  that 
we  only  know  what  we  have  an  idea  of?  A 
man  knows  an  object  or  circumstance  when 
he  has  a  full  and  complete  idea  of  it ;  nor  is 
it  common  for  an  average  intellect  to  be 
perfect  master  of  an  idea,  yet  unable  to 
give  any  account  of  it.  If  then,  W.  B. 
knows  properties,  let  him,  for  the  sake  of  all 
that  is  useful,  tell  the  world  what  manner  of 
things  or  no-things  they  are.  He  tells  us 
scientific  men  know  only  the  properties  of 
imaginary  matter.  Now,  if  this  be  true, 
scientific  men  can  easily  explain  what  at- 
traction is,  what  repulsion  is,  what  life  is, 
what  death,  motion,  colour,  &c,  are,  for  all 
these  names  come  under  the  general  term 
properties. 

The  eminently  scientific  Dr.  NeilArnott, 
tells  me  in  Part  J.  of  his  Physics,  that  "  nv 
visible  mass  of  matter  there  is,  of  metal  salt, 
sulphur,  &c,  we  know  to  be  really  ;>  collec- 
tion of  dust,  or  minute  atoms,  by  some  cause 
made  to  cohere  or  cling  together;  yet  there 
are  no  hooks  connecting  them,  nor  nails, 
nor  glue;  and  the  connection  maybe  broken 
a  thousand  times,  by  processes  of  nature  or 
art,  but  it  i$  always  ready  to  take  place  again  ; 
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the  cause  being  no  more  destroyed  in  any 
case  by  interruption,  than  the  weight  of  a 
thing  is  destroyed  by  frequent  lifting  from 
the  ground.  Now  (he  adds,  and  W.  B. 
should  note  well  the  addition),  the  cause  we 
know  not,  but  we  call  it  attraction/' 

Attraction  it  is  hardly  necessary  again  to 
remind  our  reader  is  always  called  a  property. 
What  then  becomes  of  the  crude  opinion 
that  scientific  books  pretend  not  to  tell  us 
what  matter  is — only  its  properties  f  When 
W.  B.  can  explain  or  point  to  a  page  where 
it  is  explained — what  kind  of  entity  or  non- 
entity attraction,  or  any  other  property  is, 
he  will  justify  what  he  has  written. 

W.  B.  reminds  me  that  "  a  point  has  nei- 
ther length,  breadth,  or  thickness,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  have  any  real  existence  but 
in  the  mind  of  man  ;"  it  seems,  however,  to 
me  that  though  a  thinking  man,  without  a 
nothing  called  mind  is  conceivable  enough ; 
the  most  lofty  and  vivid  imagination  must 
fail  to  conjure  up  a  mind  without  a  man,  or 
some  kind  of  material  animal. 

One  extract  more,  and  for  the  present  I 
have  done  with  my  doubting  critic.  He  says, 
"  there  are  not  really  such  forms  as  a  circle, 
square,  sphere,  or  any  of  the  forms  mentioned 
in  geometrical  books."  Now  the  question 
agitated  by  Materialists  and  Idealists  is  not 
whether  there  are  really  such  or  such  forms, 
but  whether  there  are  any  forms  at  all.  The 
idea  of  form  draws  after  it  that  of  body; 
so  that  whether  things  appear  to  us  as  they 
actually  are,  is  of  no  kind  of  consequence  to 
the  dispute.  The  terms  circle,  square,  sphere, 
as  well  as  heat,  light,  life,  death,  attraction, 
repulsion,  &c,  are  intended  to  convey  our 
ideas  of  certain  simple  and  compounded 
sensations,  excited  in  us  by  the  action  of 
uu known  agents.  If  matter  or  substance  be 
not  that  agent,  what  can  we  even  imagine  it 
to  be,  understanding  by  matter  (called  some- 
times substance),  that  which  is  capable  of 
action.  I  think  unless  its  existence  be  taken 
for  granted,  nothing  cau  be  more  idle  or  ab- 
surd than  to  talk  about  properties — for  our 
ideas  of  properties,  as  1  think  it  has  been 
clearly  shown,  are  consequences  of  that  un- 
ceasing action  of  which  matter  alone  is  ca- 
pable, matter,  the  alpha  and  omega  of  all 
we  know,  of  all  we  ever  can  know.  Mind  is 
a  word  which  represents  nothing — is  the 
type  of  nothing— explains  nothing,  and  is 
good  for  less  than  nothing. 


Horace  Walpole  says  Addison,  when  he 
was  dying,  sent  for  the  young  Lord  Warwick, 
to  convince  him  in  what  peace  a  Christian 
could  die.  "  Unluckily,"  says  Mr.  W., 
"  he  died  of  brandy — nothing  makes  a  Chris- 
tian die  in  peace  like  being  maudliu."- 
Walpole's  Correspondence, 
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XXVII. 

Birds  (aves)  continued. 
The  absorbent  system  presents  a  some- 
what higher  grade  of  development  in  birds, 
both  sets  of  vessels  being  more  numerous 
and  distinct,  the  valves  are  more  abundant, 
but  yet  admit  of  the  passage  of  fluids  from 
trunks  to  branches.  Glands  appear  now  for 
the  first  time,  in  connexion  with  the  lym- 
phatics Clymph  or  water-bearers),  but  not 
with  the  lacteals  (from  their  milkwhite  co- 
lour, they  convey  the  chyle,  or  the  nutritious 
part  of  food,  to  its  receptacle). 

The  heart,  in  this  highly  organised  class 
of  oviparous  animals,  consists  of  four  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  compartments,  and  indeed 
presents  a  more  perfect  typical  form  than  is 
met  with  even  in  the  mammalia.  Its  form 
is  conical,  being  sometimes  short  and  wide, 
as  in  the  crane,  and  sometimes  more  elon- 
gated, as  in  the  emeu. 

The  lungs,  in  this  class,  are  confined  to 
the  back  parts  of  the  cavities  of  the  thorax 
and  abdomen  by  the  serous  membrane  com- 
mon to  these  cavities ;  they  are  of  a  flattened, 
elongated  form,  smooth  anteriorly,  and 
grooved  posteriorly  by  the  ribs,  between  which 
they  are  impacted  ;  they  are  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  and  of  a  loose  spongy  texture ;  on 
the  surface  of  the  lungs  there  are  openings 
through  which  air  passes  from  the  bronchial 
tubes  into  large  neighbouring  cells.  In 
birds  not  organised  for  flight  these  cells  are 
confined  to  the  abdomen,  but  in  others  they 
extend  along  the  neck,  and  even  into  the 
extremities  ;  they  also  penetrate  the  cavities 
and  diploe  of  the  bones,  a  discovery  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hunter.  This 
great  physiologist  injected  the  medullary 
cavities  of  the  bones  from  the  trachea;  he 
also  tied  this  tube,  and  having  broken  the 
humerus  of  a  fowl,  and  the  femur  of  a  hawk, 
he  found  that  the  birds  respired  for  a  short 
time  through  the  artificial  openings.  The 
proportion  in  which  the  osseous  system  of 
birds  is  permeated  by  air  has  reference  to 
their  respective  modes  of  progression,  thus 
almost  every  bone  in  the  body  admits  air  in 
the  kite,  the  hawk,  the  eagle,  and  other  birds 
of  high  flight;  and  in  the  hornbill  even  the 
phalanges  of  the  toes  contaiu  air.  Four 
uses  have  been  ascribed  to  this  extension  of 
the  respiratory  system  in  birds — first,  to  sub- 
serve the  function  of  respiration  ;  secondly, 
to  aid  by  mechanical  pressure  the  action  of 
the  lungs;  thirdly,  to  render  the  body  spe- 
ficially  lighter  for  the  purposes  of  flight; 
and  fourthly,  by  the  distension  of  the  cells 
in  the  extremities  to  assist  in  maintaining 
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the  wings  in  a  state  of  extension,  during  long 
continued  flight.  Mr.  Hunter  supposed  it 
contributed  to  sustain  the  song  of  birds  and 
to  give  it  strength  and  tone. 
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TREATMENT  OF  MR.  HOLYOAKE 

IN  GLOUCESTER  GAOL. 

On  being  sentenced  by  Mr.  Justice  Erskine 
to  imprisonment  in  Gloucester  Gaol,  Mr. 
Holyoake  was  put  under  the  regulations  of 
that  part  of  the  prison  called  the  common 
gaol,  and  suffering  in  health  and  other  ways 
from  the  kind  of  treatment  to  which  he  was 
subjected,  he  sought  in  the  usual  mode  alle- 
viation. For  this  purpose  he  applied,  as 
will  be  seen  below,  to  the  surgeon,  to  the 
governor,  and  to  the  visiting  magistrates. 
All  being  without  effect,  he  then  addressed 
the  following  memorial  to  Sir  James  Graham. 

"  Memorial  of  George  Jacob  Holyoake,  pri- 
soner for  blasphemy  in  Gloucester  County 
Gaol,  to  Sir  James  Graham,  her  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State. 
"  Sir. — At    the  recent    Gloucester   Assizes 
your  memorialist  had  the  misfortune  to   be 
sentenced   by   Mr,  Justice   Erskine   to    six 
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months'  imprisonment  for  the  alleged  offence 
of  blasphemy. 

"  Since  that  period  your  memorialist  has 
been  confined  in  the  common  gaol  and  fed 
on  convict  gruel,  bread,  rice,  and  potatoes  : 
though  such  food  is  loathsome  to  his  palate 
and  injurious  to  his  constitution,  which  has 
always  been  delicate.  It  is  true  your  memo- 
rialist is  allowed  the  privilege  of  purchasing, 
to  some  extent,  better  food,  but  his  impri- 
sonment renders  this  privilege  valueless, 
without  the  assistauce  of  his  friends,  upon 
whose  generosity  lie  also  the  heavy  claims 
of  his  wife  aud  two  children  left  in  want  by 
his  incarceration. 

'*  Under  these  circumstances  your  memo- 
rialist applied  to  the  surgeon  of  the  gaol  for 
other  diet;  by  the  surgeon  he  was  referred 
to  the  governor;  by  the  governor  to  the 
visiting  magistrates;  and  by  the  visiting 
magistrates  back  to  the  surgeon;  who  subse- 
quently has  recommended  though  not  pre- 
scribed, better  diet :  but  from  the  recom- 
mendation of  it,  your  memorialist  concludes 
that  in  that  gentleman's  opinion  it  is  neces- 
sary. Two  other  surgeons  whom  your  me- 
morialist consulted  on  entering  his  prison 
warned  him  that  a  generous  diet  was  abso- 
lutely requisite,  and  the  decay  of  your  me- 
morialist's health  is  a  testimony  of  its  truth. 

"  Your  memorialist  prays  for  other  regu- 
lations than  those  under  which  he  sees 
visitors.  They  have  always  to  stand, 
sometimes  to  talk  through  the  bars  of  a  gate, 
and  are  permitted  to  stay  but  a  few  minutes. 
As  your  memorialist  is  far  from  his  friends, 
these  rules  continually  prevent  him  seeing 
them,  and  receiving  those  attentions  to  his 
wants  he  otherwise  would. 

u  Your  memorialist  also  wishes  permission 
to  remain  up  in  an  evening  until  the  hour  of 
the  debtors'  retiring  (nine  o'clock^),  or  at 
least  to  be  allowed  the  use  of  a  light  in  his 
cell,  in  which  he  is  confined  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  hours,  and  during  the  winter  he 
will  be  so  shut  up  sixteen  hours  and  a-half. 
Thus  much  valuable  time  will  be  lost  your 
memorialist  could  employ  upon  a  little  ma- 
thematical speculation,*  which  would  afford 
him  the  gratification  of  contributing  himself 
a  few  pounds  to  the  support  of  his  family. 

"  As  every  newspaper  sent  your  memo- 
rialist is  seized  by  the  officers,  or  retained 
by  the  governor,  your  memorialist  prays  the 
liberty  of  reading  them. 

"  Your  memorialist  does  not  complain 
that  he  is  treated  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
the  gaol,  as  it  would  be  hard  for  him  to  say 
what  they  do  or  do  not  allow.  The  visiting 
magistrates  have  said  they  should  have  no 

•  Mentioned  only  to  prevent  the  voluntary  suppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  Sir  James,  that  the  time  would 
be  employed  in  writing  blasphemy,  which  would  be 
fatal  to  the  application. 
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objection  to  grant  what  your  memorialist 
asks  had  they  the  power;  and  hence  he 
prays  the  exercise  of  your  authority  on  his 
behalf. 

"  As  custom  attaches  little  weight  to  the 
opinion  of  a  prisoner,  it  becomes  not  your 
memorialist  to  speak  of  his  own  case,  but 
trusts  he  may  with  propriety  refer  to  it  as 
one  in  which  he  believes  will  be  found  little 
that  is  aggravated.  Seduced  in  the  warmth 
of  debate  to  express  his  honest  opinion  on  a 
religious  question,  young  and  inexperienced, 
he  took  not  the  hypocrite's  crooked  path, 
nor  the  dissembler's  hidden  way,  but  unwarily 
uttered  language  disingeuuousness  would 
have  concealed  or  art  have  polished,  and 
became  in  consequence  the  ready  victim  of 
Christianity.  Criminal  without  intention, 
punishment  brings  with  it  no  consciousness  of 
guilt,  and  hence  that  which  in  other  cir- 
cumstances would  be  light,  is,  in  his,  a  bitter 
infliction.     George  Jacob  Holyoake." 

Subsequently  Mr.  Holyoake  has  been  al- 
lowed to  remain  up  until  nine  o'clock  in  an 
evening.     Nothing  more   has  been   granted. 


Dickens'sCreator.—  "  It  was  not  until  I 
came  on  Table  Rock  and  looked — great 
heaven,  on  what  a  fall  of  bright  green  water  ! 
that  it  came  upon  me  in  its  full  might  and 
majesty.  Then,  when  I  felt  how  near  to  my 
creator  I  was  standing — the  first  effect,  and 
the  enduring  one — instant  and  lasting — of 
the  tremendous  spectacle,  was  peace — peace 
of  mind — tranquillity — calm  recollection  of 
the  dead — great  thoughts  of  eternal  rest  and 
happiness  —  nothing  of  gloom  or  terror. 
Niagara  was  at  once  stamped  upon  my  heart 
an  image  of  beauty — to  remain  there  change- 
less and  indelible  until  its  pulses  cease  to 
beat  for  ever.  Oh,  how  strife  and  trouble  of 
our  daily  life  receded  from  my  view  and 
lessened  in  the  distance,  during  the  ten  me- 
morable days  we  passed  on  that  enchanted 
ground.  What  voices  spoke  from  out  the 
thundering  water;  what  faces  faded  from 
the  earth,  looked  out  upon  me  from  its  gleam- 
ing depths;  what  heavenly  promise  glistened 
in  those  angel's  tears,  the  drops  of  many 
hues  that  showered  around  and  twined  them- 
selves about  the  gorgeous  arches  which  the 
changing  rainbows  made!  I  never  stirred 
in  all  that  time  from  the  Canadian  side, 
whither  I  had  gone  at  first.  I  never  crossed 
the  river  again,  for  I  knew  there  were  people 
on  the  other  shore,  and  in  such  a  place  it  is 
natural  to  shun  strange  company." — A. Notes 
Dickens  has  capped  all.  Three  thousand 
miles  to  find  a  creator !  Dripping  in  a 
waterfall,  too  !  Oh,  Boz,  Boz,you  were  sadly 
put  to  it !  Your  brains  had  a  rare  cudgel- 
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liug  before  you  found  your  "  creator  "  in  a 
cataract.  By  the  bye,  suppose  your  creator 
had  been  our  creator,  what  a  devil  of  a  way 
we  must  have  gone  to  find  him.  And  then, 
was  it  quite  the  thing,  master  Boz,  to  keep 
it  all  to  yourself  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
river,  after  your  '•  creator"  practising  the 
cold  water  cure  in  the  Niagara  shower-bath, 
or  pranking  it  like  Sam  Scott  the  diver,  for 
your  special  amusement  ?  After  all,  you'll 
not  beat  Moses,  try  you  ever  so  hard.  You 
climbed  up  to  his  godship  with  only  a  wet 
skin  ;  Moses  stood  right  slap  before  the  fire- 
bush  with  the  fear  of  roasting  before  his 
eyes.  Boz,  my  boy,  keep  to  the  humanities. 
Let  the  god-almighty  people  take  care  of 
their  own.  You  have  done  too  great  service 
to  your  fellows  to  leave  terra- firma  for  a 
flight  to  cataracts  and  creators.  You  are 
getting  out  of  your  depth,  Boz.  You  are 
not  made  of  the  right  sort  of  stuff  for  the 
god- folks.  Cant  and  hypocrisy  sit  most 
awkwardly  upon  you.  You  who  mourn 
over  human  misery  with  the  most  touching 
and  heartfelt  tenderness,  whose  very  laugh 
at  human  absurdities  is  full  of  the  heartiness 
of  good  nature,  with  none  of  the  moroseness 
of  the  recluse,  you  cannot  be  spared  from 
the  service  of  your  fellow-men  ;  you  must 
not  be  lost  to  humanity.  M.   Q.  R. 


WHAT   BENEFIT   HAS  CIVILIZATION  CON- 
FERRED ON  THE  WORKING  CLASSES? 

IT  has  condemned  them  to  a  life  of  endless 
drudgery  and  contempt ;  it  has  shut  out  the  toiling 
serf  from  the  slightest  enjoyment  of  those  luxuries 
which  he  hourly  creates ;  thereby  aggravating  the 
system  of  slavery  to  which  the  serfs  of  olden  times 
were  subjected,  for  in  their  days,  if  the  slaves  of  the 
soil  did  not  enjoy,  neither  did  they  produce  the  costly 
articles  which  now  exist  to  mark  the  wretchedness 
of  the  miserable  victim  of  civilization  (?)  Curse  the 
word!  and  ten  thousand  curses  on  those  heartless 
knaves  who  are  everlastingly  boasting  of  its  glorious 
results. 

The  whole  history  of  the  world  does  not  point  out 
an  instance  of  such  abject  slavery  and  wretchedness 
as  is  now  the  lot  of  "  free-born  Englishmen."  What 
matters  it  to  them,  that  they  live  in  the  wealthiest 
country  in  the  world?  What  signifies  it  to  the 
starving  priest-ridden  wretches  of  England,  that 
there  is  abundant  means  in  existence  to  supply  the 
whole  of  its  inhabitants  with  every  thing  necessary 
to  render  life  happy  ?  What  boots  it  to  him  that  the 
machinery  of  England  is  capable  of  supplying  the 
world  with  manufactured  goods?  Nothing!  nay, 
worse  than  nothing,  for  the  very  wealth  which  is 
wrung  from  his  emaciated  carcass,  is  made  use  of 
to  sink  him  lower  still  in  the  mire  of  hopeless 
poverty. 

What  benefit  does  civilization  confer  on  the  En- 
glish artizan  ?  Suppose  him  to  have  a  family,  and 
to  be  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  employment.  He 
rises  in  the  morning  at  the  sound  of  the  factory  bell, 
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and  toils  all  day  under  the  inspection  of  a  number 
of  heartless  tyrants,  at  whose  nod  he  trembles,  and 
who  exercise  absolute  power  over  him.  When  his 
day's  labour  is  ended,  he  crawls  to  his  miserable 
garret  or  cellar,  for  which  he  pays  an  enormous  rent 
to  some  unprincipled  money- scraper.  He  partakes 
of  a  scanty  meal  with  his  half-naked  and  spiritless 
children,  and  eagerly  hastens  to  rest  his  exhausted 
limbs,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  labour  of  the  fol- 
lowing day.  His  life  is  spent  in  the  same  round  of 
monotonous  and  unrequited  slavery,  and  when 
turned  off  to  make  way  for  a  more  youthful  machine, 
he  ends  his  days  in  the  poor-law  bastile,  amidst  the 
clanking  of  iron  doors  and  the  insults  of  saucy  of- 
ficials, separated  from  all  he  held  dear,  and  if  his 
friends  are  not  acquainted  with  his  death,  he  is 
handed  over  to  the  surgeon  for  dissection. 

Go  now,  you  moving  automatons,  go  to  the  fat, 
well  clad,  and  well  housed  lazy,  lying,  priest.  Go 
and  hear  him  preach  a  sermon  on  "  contentment," 
and  the  necessity  of  quietly  submitting  to  the  "  pow- 
ers that  be,"  and  then  skulk  home  like  drivelling 
idiots  to  witness  the  squalid  looks  of  your  innocent 
children,  and  sing  some  of  Wesley's  hymns,  which 
were  taught  you  to  hinder  you  from  thinking. 

A  Chartist  Prisoner. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 

A   NUT   FOR  MR.   MACKINTOSH. 

SIR. — Having  often  observed  in  your  paper  an  ad- 
mission from  W.  C.  that  the  existence  of  god  could 
not  be  disproved,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  think  it  can, 
and  moreover  that  I  consider  the  folio  wing  argument 
is  as  strong  a  proof  as  proof  can  be  of  the  non-exist- 
ence of  god.  In  the  first  place,  Mr. Mackintosh  must 
admit  that  no  power  or  thing  can  make  anything 
superior  or  equal  to  itself,  and  upon  this  fact  I  build 
my  argument.  In  the  next  place,  as  matter  and  its 
essential  and  circumstantial  properties  are  infinite, 
and  as  there  is  nothing  superior  to  infinity,  there 
can  be  no  god,  or  rather,  matter  can  have  no  maker. 

R.  N.  K. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 

SIR. — I  should  like  to  know  from  Mr.  Carlilehow  he 
reconciles  the  following  dedication  of  the  ninth  vol. 
of  the  Republican,  with  what  he  now  says  respecting 
the  bible.  James  Monk. 

"  Dedication  to  the  bible  societies.— Here !  my 
friends,  read  here,  and  see  what  your  bible  is  worth ! 
But  above  all  things,  go  on  to  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  every  human  being  !  for  I,  who  abhor  it  as  a  whole 
book,  am  convinced  that  it  can  only  generate  disgust 
as  far  as  it  is  fairly  read.  Before  it  was  read,  there 
was  neither  Jew  nor  Christian  but  thought  it  to 
have  been  written  by  a  superhuman  power,  for  a  su- 
perhuman purpose  ;  but  since  the  art  of  printing  has 
been  known  to  the  people  of  Europe,  since  printed 
bibles  have  begun  to  circulate  among  them,  dreadful 
has  been  the  sectarianism  which  its  unintelligible , 
contradictory,  and  incongruous  contents  have  occa- 
sioned ;  and  dreadful  will  that  s?ectarianism  continue 
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to  be,  until  all  become  disgusted  and  throw  away  this 
most  mischievous  of  all  mischievous  books.  Therefore 
make  it  known  to  your  utmost,  I  pray  you,  with  the 
most  earnest  sincerity,  a  man  cannot  be  an  infidel 
to  the  bible  until  he  has  read  it,  until  he  has  com- 
pared part  with  part,  and  words  with  existing  things. 
Then  and  then  only  can  he  be  an  infidel  to  the  bible ; 
so  you  may  be  assured  that  I  cannot  finish  Infidels 
faster  than  you  prepare  them  for  my  hands.  So  get 
all  mankind  to  read  the  bible,  then  the  ninth  volume 
of  the  Republican,  which  I  dedicate  to  your  notice 
and  support,  and  then  we  shall  all  become  of  one 
mind;  sectarianism,  horrid  sectarianism  will  end. 
So  prays  your  co-operator,  RICHARD  CARLILE." 

A  correspondent  writes,"  From  a  paragraph 
in  the  Times  of  Monday,  8th  Aug.,  it  appears 
that  the  senate  of  the  Berlin  University  have 
received  a  reprimand   from   the   minister  of 
religious  affairs  and  education   for  refusing 
to    sanction  a  society  amongst  the  students 
of  divinity,  for  supporting  the  historical  view 
of  Christianity  against  the  attacks  of  the  mo- 
dern  school   of  philosophers.     The   seuate 
modified  its  refusal,  it  seems,  on  the  ground 
of  its  not  being  able  to  refuse  to  sanction   a 
scientific  union  in  an  opposite  sense,  if  such 
societies   were    at  all   authorized ;     but  M. 
Eickhorn  intimated  that  no  ceremony  should 
be  observed  in  suppressing  any  tendency  to 
unchristian    principles    in    the    University. 
Now,  this  '  refusal,'  and  the  ground  thereof 
of  the  Berlin  senate,  and  the  no  less  notable 
'  intimation  '    of     M.   Eickhorn  may  have 
escaped  you.     They  strike,  me  thinks,   at 
Dr.  Strauss,    who    has   so  unceremoniously 
and  skilfully  handled  the  orthodox   German 
professors  in   his  masterly  Leben  Jesu*  (Life 
of  Jesus).    His  last  work,  1  mean  the  Histori- 
cal Developement  of  Christianity,  in  Oppo- 
sition   with    Modern    Science,     has  created 
great  alarm  in  Germany.     The  Leben  Jesu 
was  accounted  only  deistical  in  its  tendencies, 
but  if  we  may  believe  the  Fureijn  Quarterly 
Revieio,    the  historical  development  has  un- 
masked  an   Atheist.     Nothing    can    furnish 
clearer  evidence  of  alarm  this  discovery  has 
caused  than  the  fact  already  stated,  that  the 
Berlin  senate  has  refused   to  sanction  a  soci- 
ety among  divinity  students   for  supporting 
the    hi>torical    view   of  Christianity,   lest   it 
should  be  compelled  in  common   fairness  to 
allow  a  scientific  union  in  an   opposite  sense, 
namely,  spoiling  the  historical  view.     This  is 
a  confession  of  fear  on  the  part  of  Berlin's 
senate — but  to  have   '  livers  white  as  milk,' 
is  a  thing  so   common   amongst  those  who 
have  law,  and  nought  but  law  on  their  side — 
that  surprise  is  out  of  the  question." 

*  There  are  now,  we  perceive,  53  Nos.  of  this 
celebrated  work  published— completing  the  Second 
Volume.   •  *m 
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Jonah's  Whale  and  Gourd.— The 
Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  of  Costorphine,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Wernerian  Society,  in  1828, 
has  shown  that  the  great  fish  that  swallowed 
up  Jonah  could  not  be  a  whale,  as  often  sup- 
posed, but  was,  probably,  a  white  shark.  It 
is  true  that  "  a  whale  "  is  not  used  in  the 
text  of  Jonah,  but  "  a  great  fish  ;"  still  "  a 
whale  "  is  mentioned  in  the  reference  to  this 
passage  which  our  saviour  makes  in  Matt, 
xii.  40.  "While  the  Greek  version  makes 
the  plant  under  which  Jonah  sat  a  gourd, 
the  vulgate  reckons  it  a  species  of  ivy.  The 
castor-oil  tree,  with  its  broad  palmate  leaves, 
has,  however,  been  more  closely  identified 
with  u  the  gourd  "  of  Jonah  ;  which  is  corro- 
boiated  by  local  traditions,  as  well  as  by  the 
fact  that  it  abounds  near  the  Tigris,  where 
it  sometimes  grows  to  a  size  more  consider- 
able than  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  attain. 
— Popular  Errors. 


Internal  Evidences  of  Divine 
authenticity. — (Jew-book.  Old  edition.) 
2  Kings,  22.  "  And  Hilkiah  the  high  priest 
said  unto  Shaphan  the  chanceller,  I  have 
found  the  booke  of  the  law  in  the  house  uf  the 
Lord  ;  and  Hilkiah  gave  the  booke  to  Shaphan 
and  he  read  it.'' 

2  EsdTras,  14.  "For  thy  law  is  burnt,  there- 
fore no  man  knoweth  the  things  that  are 
done  of  thee,  or  the  works  that  shall  be  done.'' 

Ibid.  "  The  most  high  gave  understanding 
unto  the  five  men,  that  they  wrote  the  high 
things  of  the  night  which  they  understood 
not.  But  in  the  night  they  did  eate  bread, 
but  I  spake  by  day,  and  held  my  tongue  by 
night.  In  fortie  days,  they  wrote  two  hun- 
dred and  foure  books.  And  when  the  fortie 
days  were  fulfilled,  the  most  high  spake, 
saying,  the  first  that  thou  hast  written,  pub- 
lish openly,  that  the  worthy  and  unworthy 
may  read  it.  And  keepe  the  seventy  last  that 
thou  mayst  give  them  to  the  wise  among  thy 
people." 

1  Maccabees,  1.  il  And  the  bookes  of  the 
law,  whicb  they  found,  they  burnt  in  the  fire 
and  cutf  in  pieces.  Whosoever  had  a  booke  of 
the  Testament  found  by  him,  or  whosoever 
consented  unto  the  law,  the  king's  command- 
ment was,  that  they  should  put  him  to  death 
by  their  authoritie.  And  they  executed 
these  things  every  month  upon  the  people 
of  Israel  that  were  found  in  the  cities." 

NOTICE. 

A  Meeting  will  take  place  on  Saturday  evening, 
November  12th,  at  half-past  eight,  at  No.  8,  Holy- 
well-street,  to  enquire  into  mythological  systems 
and  overthrow  religious  error. 

Received  J.  R.,  Brighton ;  J.  Griffin  H. ;  B.  H. ; 
and  W.  B. 
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Counter  March  of  Intellect. — Dur- 
ing a  scientific  congress  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Fa- 
rady  was  exhibiting  privately  to  a  few  friends 
his  experiment  of  obtaining  the  electric  spark 
from  the  magnet.  While  this  was  proceed- 
ing, the  head  of  one  cf  the  colleges  (Dr.  F.) 
entered,  and  inquired  what  was  going  on. 
He  was  told  that  the  professor  of  the  Royal 
Institution  was  demonstrating  a  proof  of  his 
late  very  important  discovery,  the  nature  of 
which  was  explained  to  the  reverend  doc- 
tor. u  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  the  very 
sapient  rector,  "  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to 
hear  it ;  it  will  only  put  new  arms  into  the 
hands  of  Infidels  .'" 

Suggestion  tothe  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Gloucester  Cathedral. — Economy 
being  a  great  thing  to  divines,  especially  when 
the  savings  go  into  their  own  pockets;  the 
following  hint  is  respectfully  submitted.  Near 
one  of  the  entrances  of  Gloucester  Cathedral, 
is  a  tablet  in  memory  of  some  modern  saint, 
bearing  at  the  bottom  this,  to  an  English 
ear,  very  felicitows  inscription — "over,  fork 
over."  Now,  on  a  pillar  nearly  opposite  is 
a  charity  box,  and  the  expense  of  repairing 
the  long  inscription  upon  it  would  be  for 
ever  saved,  should  the  box  itself  be  placed 
above  the  tablet,  as  then  the  motto  of  the 
tablet  "  over ,  fork  over,"  would  serve  for  the 
box  and  Chiistian  pilgrims  would  of  course 
fork  out  as  they  passed  by. 
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DEISTS. 

That  whatsoever  is  considered  adoreable, 
amiable,  and  inimitable  by  mankind,  is  em» 
bodied  in  one  supreme,  infinite,  and  perfect 
being—  is  the  Deists'  opinion  of  god.  As  to 
their  origin,  I  find  in  Bayle's  Dictionary,  ar- 
ticle Vizet,  that  "  The  name  of  Deists,  as 
applied  to  those  who  are  no  friends  to  revealed 
religion,  is  said  to  have  been  first  assumed 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
some  gentlemen  in  France  and  Italy,  who 
were  willing  to  cover  their  opposition  to  the 
Christian  revelation  by  a  more  honourable 
name  than  that  of  Atheists.  The  earliest 
author  who  mentions  them  is  Vizet,  a  divine 
of  great  eminence  among  the  first  reformers, 
who,  in  the  epistle  dedicatory  prefixed  to  the 
first  volume  of  his  '  Instruction  Chretien  ■' 
(Christian  Instruction),  published  in  15b. '3, 
speaks  of  some  persons  at  that  time  who  called 
themselves  by  a  new  nanit,  that  of  Deists. 
These,  he  tells  us,  professed  to  believe  in  a 
god,  but  showed  no  regard  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and  considered  the  doctrines  of  the  apostles 
and  evangelists  as  fables  and  dreams.  He 
adds,  that  they  laughed  at  all  religion,  not- 
withstanding they  conformed  themselves  ex- 
ternally to  the  religion  of  those  with  whom 
they  were  obliged  to  live,  or  whom  they  were 
desirous  of  pleasing,  or  whom  •'hey  feared. 
Some  of  them,  he  observes, professed  to  believe 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  olhers  were  of  the 
Epicurean  opinion  in  this  point,  as  well  as 
about  the  providence  of  god  with  respect  to 
mankind,  as  if  he  did  not  concern  himself  in 
ihe  government  of  human  affairs.  He  adds, 
that  many  among  them  set  up  for  learning 
and  philosophy,  and  were  considered  as  per- 
sons of  an  acute  and  subtile  genius  ;  and  that 
not  content  to  perish  alone  in  their  error,  they 
took  pains  to  spread  the  poison,  and  to  infect 
and  corrupt  others  by  their  impious  discourses 
and  their  bad  examples."  Thus  Vizet,  as 
quoted  by  Baylo.  The  character  here  given 
of  ge&tletnen  Deists  it  must  be  confessed  is 
buff.so-so,  indeed  I  dont  know  what  worse 
coliid  be  said  an'  they  were  blackguards.  It 
wouftl  perhaps  be  too  much  to  Say  that  Vizet 
has  hit  them  off  to  the  life,  though  for  my  own 
part  I  know  not  how  the  character  could  be 
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improved  without  wounding  truth.  That 
some  of  the  most  eminent  Infidel  writer.-;  of 
Europe  were  nominal  Deists  and  real  Atheists, 
cannot  be  denied.  That  they  laughed  (in 
their  sleeves)  at  all  religion— notwithstanding 
they  conformed  externally  to  the  religion 
of  those  with  whom  they  were  obliged  to  live, 
from  a  desire  to  please,  or  that  yet  stronger 
motive,  a  dread  of  giving  offence — is  no  less 
undeniable.  It  is  harl  to  say  what  such 
philosophers  as  Blount,  Shaftesbury,  Boling- 
broko,  Collins,  Morgan,  Chubb,  and  Tinrl-.il 
would  have  written  had  they  dared.  Like 
causes  produced  like  effects  upon  the  phil 
phers  of  France  and  Germany.  Their  oppo- 
sition to  all  religion  assumed  a  deistical  lorm, 
which,  though  mere  sham  and  deceit,  served 
admirably  well  as  a  stalking-horse.  Of  the 
morality  of  such  conduct  T  c-,y  nothinf,  bi,r 
I  do  say  that  such  will  ever  be  ihe  effect  of 
power  when  arrayed  against  sincerity.  ?.lr. 
Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  in  his  M  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,"  says  that  modern  in- 
fidelity, though  it  may  assume  the  title  of  de- 
ism, is  in  fact  little  letter  than  disguised 
atheism.  He  adds.  "  A  man  seldom  rel 
for  any  length  of  time  his  first  deistical  opini- 
ons ;  his  errors  gradually  multiply  till  he 
sinks  to  the  last  gradation  of  impiety,"  and 
then,  byway  of  substantiating  his  point,  quotes 
the  testimony  of  Brittan,  an  Infidel  writer, 
who,  in  his  "Modern  Infidelity  Pourtraycd,'' 
declares  that  "  Deism  is  but  the  first  s;ep  of 
reason  out  of  supeistition.  JNo  person  (says 
he)  remains  a  Deist  but  fhroirgh  want  of  re- 
flection, timidity,  passion,  or  obstinacy," 
which  it  must  be  confessed  was  hitting  the 
gentlemen  D.isrs  very  hard,  pummelling  them 
in  a  style  none  but  atheistical  infidels  would 
vemuro  upon.  1  do  not  however  agree  that 
modern  Infidelity  is  little  better  than  riisguis.  d 
athci-un,  being  most  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
brf.a  fiin  dt-.istitfal  infidelity,  aixient  and 
':::,  is  undisguised  outrageous  nonsense. 
I  do  agree  wi'h  Britti'ti  that  deism  is  but  the 
first  step  of  reason  oat  of  superstition,  and 
that  no  person  remains  a  Deist  but  through 
icnxt  of  reflection,  timidity,  passion,  or  eb.-ti- 
uacy.  None  but  an  able  and  experienced 
shot  could  hare  si  '■•  >o 
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nicely  in  the  bull's  eye,  and  Brittan  is  as 
much  entitled  to  a  monument  for  printing 
that  spicy  bit  of  wisdom,  as  Lord  Exmouth, 
Laumarez,  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith  for  doings 
of  much  more  questionable  utility.  But  that 
our  modern  gentlemen  Deists  will  agree  with 
this  opinion  I  very  much  doubt. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  there  are 
almost  as  many  kinds  of  Deists  as  professors 
of  deism.  I  am  rarely  lucky  enough  to  light 
upon  two  Deists  in  any  one  company  who  en- 
tirely agree  in  opinion.  They  all  allow  there 
must  be  one  god,  but  what  sort  of  personage 
he,  she,  or  it  is  (not  knowing  the  gender, 
the  it  being  neuter  is  safest),  how  employed, 
how  to  be  worshipped,  or  whether  to  be  wor- 
shipped at  all. 

What  is  it,  how  produced,  and  to  what  end, 
Whence  drew  it  being,  or  to  what  it  does  tend? 

are  questions  Deists  by  no  means  agree  about. 
They  do  however  all  agree  that  there  is  a  god 
or  omnipotent  cause,  who  having  well  fur- 
nished brutes,  insects,  &c.  left  not  the  brain 
or  mind  of  man  without  its  director  in  this 
maze  and  lottery  of  things,  giving  reason  as 
its  sovereign  rule  and  touchstone  to  examine 
them  by,  and  to  fit  our  choice  to  the  double 
advantage  of  body  and  mind.  All  this,  and 
much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  T  find  in  de- 
istical  books  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  One  that  has  very  lately  fallen  in 
my  way,  called  "  The  Oracles  of  Reason," 
published  in  1693,  is  uncommonly  entertain- 
ing and  instructive.  Nor  does  it  mortify  me 
to  think  that  our  Oracles  of  Reason  were  not 
(as  before  supposed)  the  first  that  had  dis- 
turbed the  slumbers  of  good  Christian  people. 
Now  in  this  really  very  choice  little  work  I 
find  deism  defended  and  Christianity  attacked 
with  skill,  wit,  and  to  the  clergy,  no  doubt, 
most  provoking  good  hnmour.  Deistical  or 
natural  religion,  according  to  one  of  the  afore- 
said oracles  (for  many  priests  appear  to  have 
been  concerned  in  their  pronunciation),  is  the 
belief  we  have  of  an  eternal  intellectual  being, 
and  of  the  duty  which  we  owe  him,  manifested 
to  us  by  our  reason,  without  revelation  or 
positive  law,  the  chief  heads  whereof  seem 
contained  in  these  few  particulars  : — 

1.  That  there  is  one  infinite  eternal  god, 
creator  of  all  things. 

2.  That  he  governs  the  world  by  provi- 
dence. 

3.  That  it  is  our  duty  to  worship  and  obey 
him  as  our  creator  and  governor. 

4.  That  our  worship  consists  in  prayer  to 
him  and  praise  of  him. 

5.  That  our  obedience  consists  in  the  rules 
of  right  reason,  the  practice  whereof  is  moral 
virtue. 

6.  That  we  are  to  expect  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments hereafter,  according  to  our  actions 
in  this  life,  which  includes  the  soul's  immor- 
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tality   and    is  improved    by   our   admitting 
providence. 

7.  That  when  we  err  from  the  rules  of  our 
duty  we  ought  to  repent  and  trust  in  god's 
mercy  for  pardon. 

Such  were  deistical  notions  about  what  they 
called  god  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  it  (god) 
should  be  worshipped.  The  following,  taken 
from  the  same  book  of  reason's  oracles,  is 
curiously  nonsensical : 

"  First,  negatively,  it  is  not  to-be  by  an 
image,  for  the  first  being  is  not  sensible  but 
intelligible.  Pinge  sonum,  puts  us  upon  an 
impossibility,  no  more  can  an  infinite  mind 
be  represented  in  matter. 

"  Second,  nor  by  sacrifices,  for  sponsio  non 
valet  ut  alter  pro  altero  puniatur.  However, 
no  such  sponsio  can  be  made  with  a  brute 
creature;  nor  if  god  loves  himself,  as  he  is 
the  highest  good,  can  any  external  rite  or 
worship  reinstate  the  creature  after  sin,  in 
his  favour,  but  only  repentance  and  obedience 
for  the  future,  ending  in  an  assimilation  to 
himself  as  he  is  the  highest  good ;  and  this 
is  the  error  in  all  particular  religions,  that 
external  things  or  bare  opinions  of  the  mind 
can  after  sin  propitiate  god.  Hereby  par- 
ticular legislators  have  endeared  themselves 
and  flattered  their  proselytes  into  good  opini- 
ons of  them,  and  mankind  willingly  submitted 
to  the  cheat.  Enini  facilius  est  superst'it'iose, 
quam  juste  vivere. 

11  Third,  not  by  a  mediator,  for  1st,  it  is 
unncessary,  misericodia  del  being  sufficiens 
justitia?  suae;  2nd,  god  must  appoint  this 
mediator,  and  so  was  really  reconciled  to  the 
world  before;  and  3rd,  a  mediator  derogates 
from  the  infinite  mercy  of  god,  equally  as  an 
imasje  doth  from  his  spiritualltie  and  infinitie. 

"Fourth,  positively,  by  an  inviolable  ad- 
herence in  our  lives  to  all  the  things  (^ycm 
^ip^ata.,  by  an  imitation  of  god  in  all  his  in- 
imitable perfections,  especially  his  goodness, 
and  believing  magnificently  of  it." 

This  specimen  of  deism  may,  to  the  readers 
of  our  oracle,  seem  silly  rhodomontadish  stuff, 
but  then  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  if 
any  man  had  been  audacious  enough  to  write 
plain  sense  in  the  seventieth  century,  he 
would  have  paid  for  his  whistle  by  the  loss 
ot  his  ears,  or  perhaps  his  head.  Atheism 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  those  "  good 
old  times,"  and  anything  short  of  atheism, 
that  is,  anything  short  of  uncompromising 
antisupernaturalism  must  be  chimerical  and 
radically  erroneous.  The  inconsistencies  and 
absurdities  which  disfigure  the  pages  of 
Blount,  Chubb,  Tindal,  Collins,  Bolingbroke, 
and  indeed  all  reputed  Deists,  were,  I  am 
persuaded,  not  so  much  a  consequence  of 
their  errors  in  philosophy,  as  fear  of  fanatical 
intolerance. 
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WHAT  IS  GOD  ? 

Man  is  a  material  being— formed  of  matter, 
depending  on  matter  for  his  existence,  and 
constituting  nothing  more  than  a  part  of  mat- 
ter. All  his  communications  too  with  the 
world  are  necessarily  conducted  through  the 
medium  of  material  senses. 

Hence,  all  his  thoughts  are  materia],  his 
feelings  material,  and  his  brain  filled  with 
nought  but  material  pictures  or  ideas.  He 
can  entertain  no  thought  higher  than,  or 
superior  to,  matter— no  conception  foreign 
to  the  world  in  which  he  lives  — no  feelings 
but  such  as  are  implanted  by  material  sub- 
stances  around,  "  for  dust  he  is  and  unto 
dust  shall  he  return." 

From. this  we  may  deduce  an  argument 
against  the  immateriality  of  the  soul.  For 
as  the  mind,  like  the  body,  requires  food  and 
exercise,  it  were  a  most  palpable  absurdity 
to  talk  of  feeding  an  immaterial  being  with 
material  substance.  And  as  the  brain  is  or 
can  be  filled  with  nought  but  material  ideas, 
or  the  pictures  of  "  stern  realities,  "seen,  heard, 
or  felt — the  images  of  sensations  already 
experienced,  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  en- 
tertain any  idea  of  things  we  have  never  seen, 
heard,  or  felt,  or  picture  forth  in  the  likeness 
of  the  material,  things  immaterial, 

Indeed,  should  it  be  called  a  thing  ?  Should 
it  be  called  anything — but  an  absurdity  ? 

Now,  words  are  sounds  or  material  signs 
by  which  we  express  our  ideas.  And  each 
word  has  its  idea,  and  each  thought  its  ex- 
pression. 

Hence,  as  the  mind  can  only  entertain 
material  ideas,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  ex- 
press any  but  such  ideas.  Nay  more,  though 
it  were  possible,  which  it  is  not,  to  entertain 
an  immaterial  idea,  still  would  it  be  impos- 
sible for  us  to  utter  any  sound  or  sign  equiva- 
lent to  it.  Immaterial  ideas  would  require 
immaterial  sounds,  which  are  no  sounds  at  all. 
Christians  then  should  never  forget  that 
total,  ineffable 

Silence  is  the  least  injurious  praise. 

Whenever  we  use  the  term  god,  we  must 
attach  to  it  some  material  idea  or  representa- 
tion of  something  seen,  heard,  or  felt. 

Thus  we  may  perchance  liken  him  to  one 
of  ourselves — a  little  bigger  than  a  good- 
sized  giant — one  that  knows  (t  a  sight  more  '* 
than  the  best  of  us,  a  little  more  than  Sir 
Isaac  Newton — and  who  can  see  farther  than 
a  hawk.  Others  may  liken  him  to  some 
such  a  subtle  agent  as  electricity  or  magnet- 
ism, or  a  spirit  stronger  than  brandy  and 
more  proof  than  the  best  gin.  Others  again 
may  liken  him  to  the  earth,  and  tell  us  that 
his  perfection  "  is  longer  than  the  earth  and 
broader  than  the  sea." 

All  these  definitions  are  doubtless  sublime, 
but  they  are  also  so  often  ridiculous  that  one 
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must  needs  set  them  down  as  the  drivellings 
of  big  babies  on  the  altar  of  idolatry. 

What  then  is  god  hut  a  being  like  on  reel  veil, 

and  if  he  exists  at  all  subject  to  all  "  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to  ?  "  as  is  well  exemplified 
in  the  history  of  his  beloved  son.  What  is 
god  but  a  part  of  matter?  the  purest  worship 
of  which  is  gross  idolatry. 

To  the  man  of  reason  this  worship  is 
abominable,  and  the  Christian  is  expressly 
commanded,  *'  Thou  shall  not  make  unto  thee 
any  graven  image  or  the  likeness  of  anything 
that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the 
earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  under 
the  earth," 

But  if  god  is  not  to  be  likened  to  anything 
we  have  seen  or  felt,  we  can  have  no  idea  of 
him— he  cannot  exist  to  us.  Hence  this 
command  alone  would  make  us  all  Atheists, 
li  Men  drop  into  truth  they  know  not  how." 

Thus,  between  the  Atheist  and  the  Idolater 
— the  man  of  reason  and  the  worshipper  of 
stocks  and  stones — there  can  be  no  middle 
class  or  gradation  of  belief. 

On  the  horns  of  this  dilemma  let  fanatics 
writhe  and  bigots  rave.  Society  will  soon 
learn  to  estimate  them  at  their  true  worth, 
as  fools  "  who  live  without  god  in  the  world," 
or  knaves  professing  one  thing  and  living  by 
the  practice  of  its  opposite. 

Jos.  B.  Lear. 


THE  FREE  INQUIRER'S  WHY  AND 
BECAUSE. 

WRITTEN  BY   CHARLES  SOUTHWELL. 
VIII. 

Why  are  men  sometimes  said  to  be  naturally 
responsible  ? 

Because  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term 
law  does  not  appear  to  have  been  well  under- 
stood by  those  who  are  the  readiest  to  use  it 
upon  all  occasions.  Coombe's  definition, 
that  a  law  is  a  rule  of  action,  is  clear,  and 
has  the  merit  of  conciseness.  Now,  a  rule 
implies  a  ruler,  and  a  ruler  a  personal  agent, 
as  the  term  divine  government  implies  a 
divine  governor.  If  then  we  insist  that  men 
are  naturally  responsible,  we  get  into  an 
awkward  dilemma,  and  are  constrained  to 
admit  one  of  two  things  :  either  that  nature 
is  a  being  of  some  kind  or  other,  which  pun- 
ishes man,  in  revenge  for  a  fault  he  has  com- 
mitted— if  so,  it  will  only  be  proved  that  man 
is  responsible  to  nature  by  showing  that  na- 
ture is  god,  and  what  is  worse,  a  god  that 
understands  not  the  character  of  the  crea- 
tures he  has  made,  and  though  capable  of 
"  weighing  the  hills  in  scales  and  the  dust  in 
a  balance,"  is  filled  with  cruelty  and  all  those 
diabolical  feelings  which  are  held  disgraceful 
even  when  found  in  the  human  form— we  say 
this  conclusion  must  be  arrived  at,  or  the 
word  responsible  must  be  shown  to  possess  or 
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convey  a  different  meaning  from  that  given 
above.     It  we  look  narrowly  at  the  meaning 
of  the  term  responsibility,  we  shall  find  that 
the  idea  of  punishability  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  it.     When  we  say  that  we  hold 
a  man  responsible,  we  mean  that  he  is  capa- 
ble of  discharging  a  certain  obligation,  or 
doing   certain    acts,   which  obligations  and 
acts  if  not  discharged  and  performed,  proves 
criminality   in    him,    and  renders  him  a  fit 
object  of  reward  or  punishment,  varying  in 
amount  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime 
— in   such  a  case  only  can  the  term  respon- 
sibility be  correctly  applied,  as  here  we  have 
a  punisher  or  punishers  as  well  as  punished, 
those  who  call  to  account  and  those  who  are 
accountable,  the  executioners   and  the  vic- 
tims.  But  nature  cannot   know  anything  of 
the  suffering  her  changes  produce  in  us — an 
earthquake,  which  destroys  thousands,  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,   at  one  fell   swoop,   is   a 
phenomenon,  a  fact — not  a  law,  promulged 
by  some  old  man  with  a  beard,  who  exists 
somewhere  in  space,  looking  down  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  earth  and  savagely  punishing 
them  because   he  thinks   they    might  have 
been  better  if  they  pleased  and  therefore  de- 
served  to  be  so  swallowed  up,  as  in  sacred 
books  we  are  told   that  god    burnt  up  the 
cities   of    Sodom    and    Gomorrah    and    all 
contained  therein,  because  of  the  vice  which 
then  prevailed.      Individuals  are  occasion- 
ally  struck    dead    by   thunderbolts,  against 
what  law  have  they  sinned — could  they  help 
the  thunderbolt  passing  through   them?     If 
not,  supposing  the  thunderbolt  to  have  been 
thrown  by  a  god  or  devil,  how  could  the  un- 
offending individual  be  held  accountable  for 
a  fault  he  had  never  committed,  or  expected 
to  discharge  an  obligation  he  had  never  in- 
curred P     This  amounts  to  the  absurdity  of 
giving  back  what  we  never  had,  of  returning 
that  which  we  never  received.     A   man  lost 
in  a  fog,  trying  to  grope  his  way  home,  mis- 
takes his  road,  tumbles  into  a  ditch,  and   is 
smothered.     Pray  what  law  of  nature  has 
been  violated  in  this  case  ?     If  so,  those  who 
act  contrary   to  them   are  to   be    pitied  not 
blamed,  but  as   well  might  we  call  the  bird 
responsible  when  it  is  firmly  fastened  in  the 
net  spread  for  it  by  the  bird  catcher,   or  the 
lion    when   crouching,    faint,   and   bleeding 
beneath  the  spears  of  his  pursuers,   or  the 
goose  in  the  mouth  of  the   half-starved  ra- 
venous fox,  or  even  the  poor  hare  when  hun- 
ted to  death   by  the  hounds.     This   would 
indeed  be  filling  the  cup  of  absurdity  to  the 
brim,  or  nearly  so,  for  some  have  gone  a  step 
further,  and  held   stocks,  stones,  and  trees 
responsible.     We  read  of  Xerxes,  who,  when 
throwing  a  bridge  across  the  Hellespont,  with 
a  view  to  form  a  passage  for  his  army  into 
Greece,  lashed  the  waves,  because  they  would 
not  lie  still,  and  was  angered  and  chagrined 
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that  they  paid  no  attention  to  him,  but  con- 
tinued waving  and  swelling  as  before,  where- 
upon he  threw  his  chains  among  them,   bat 
with  no  better  success.     We  should  therefore 
do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  what  are  called 
natuial  laws  are  the  facts  or  the  phenomena 
exhibited  by  matter,  that  when  we  speak   of 
universal  laws  of  nature,  they  mean  universal 
facts  of  nature,  for  instance,  it  is  a  univer- 
sal  fact  that   a  chip  of  potassium    thrown 
upon  ice  will  cause  a  flame   to  burst  forth, 
that  is,  what  chemists  call  combustion  takes 
place  ;  a  certain  degree  of  heat  applied  to 
metals  will  cause  them  to  melt;    in   stating 
these  things  we  state  facts,  not  laws,  for  men 
are  the  only  law  givers,  and   when  ignorant 
of  human  nature   they   do  not — as    wisdom 
dictates — make  laws  with  a  view  to  restrain 
men  from  the  commission  of  bad   deeds,  or 
move  them  to  the    practice    of  virtue,  but 
borne  along  by   the  gusts  of  passion,  and 
breathing  revenge,  reason  has  been  lost  sight 
of,  and  the  aim  and  end  of  all  laws  grossly 
misunderstood ;  so  that  law,  which  was  mani- 
festly intended  to  be  the  terror  of  evil-doers, 
and  the  shield   of  the   oppressed,   has  been 
converted  into  one  of  the  most  terrible  en- 
gines with  which  tyrauny  arms  itself,  while 
the  spirit  of   legislation,  up  to   a   very  late 
period,  may  be  summed  up  in  the  Jewish 
maxim,  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth. 

THE  WORTH  OF  MAN. 

{Concluded.) 

But  what,  after  all,  does  this  accumula- 
tion of  knowledge  amount  to?  It  is  gene- 
rally agreed  that  this  earth  had  a  beginning 
(this  does  not  deny  the  eternity  of  matter), 
if  so,  an  end  may  be  expected  some  time  or 
other  in  the  natural  order  of  things.  What 
then  will  become  of  man  and  his  boasted  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge— will  not  he  and  his 
records  and  his  braggart  superiority  be  swept 
away  in  the  common  ruin  ?  Nature  is  no 
respecter  of  persons  or  things.  It  is  said  that 
man  has  a  greater  degree  of  intelligence — he 
need  not  boast  of  this,  it  is  as  much  the  ac- 
cident of  a  combination  of  atoms  as  that  the 
dog  was  born  a  dog;  we  are  all  alike  natural 
productions,  and  all  alike  creatures  of  neces- 
sity; besides,  where  is  the  merit  of  his  intel- 
ligence? Man,  as  far  back  as  we  can  trace 
him,  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  irrational 
of  animals,  which  certainly  appears  very  like 
the  truth,  although  he  has  been  pleased  to 
call  himself  the  most  astonishing  creature  in 
existence,  and  principally  so  because  he  has 
a  language.  Why  have  not  all  animals  a 
language  ?  What  is  the  delightful  warbling 
of  the  bird,  the  plaintive  bleating  of  the 
sheep,  the  neighing  of  the  horse  ?  Man  is 
so  tenacious,  too,  of  his  self- conferred  dignity, 
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that  he  will  not  listen  to  a  comparison  of 
himself  with  the  brute  under  any  aspect  al- 
though I  should  never  consider  it  a  deira- 
dation  to  be  compared  to  beings  more  ra- 
tional than  myself.  But  why  speak  we  of 
this  quality,  to  which  we  have  given  the  name 
intelligence,  as  good  and  desirable-  to  whom 
is  it  good  ?  Is  the  intelligence  we  boastgood 
to  the  thousand  and  0ne  animalg  Qver  ^ 

we    have    domininn>  whose    natura,   ]ib 

we  restrict  to  pratifyf  in  ma  instances,  a 
whimsical  passion  for  show  p     Ig  the        • 

ness  of  our  intelligence  manifested  in  the 
innumerable  slaughterings  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  from  very  wantonness  of  pride  and 
ambition  ?  No !  let  us  rather  yield  the  palm 
of  goodness  to  those  animals  who  are  said  to 
lack  intelligence,  the  dictates  of  whose  na- 
tural wants  prompt  them  to  kill  for  food 
and  food  only.  All  animals  have  a  desire  to 
protect  and  conserve  their  existence,  to  this 
end  they  prey  upon  each  other,  and  all 
having  hfe  have  an  equal  right  with  man 
to  preserve  that  life.  I  mean  a  natural 
right  by  virtue  of  their  existence.  Man's 
greater  amount  of  intelligence  is  scarcely 
apparent;  witness  the  bondage  to  which 
through  all  past  ages  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment, man  has  ever  been  subjected  by  his 
fellow  man— witness  our  plantations,  our 
coal  mines,  our  cotton  factories,  our  mad- 
houses, gaols,  workhouses,  our  thousands 
annually  dying  for  want  of  food— out  upon 
him,  for  a  very  ass !  nay  worse,  a  fool,  to  brag 
of  his  intelligence,  yet  see  and  suffer  this. 
Where  is  his  superiority  over  the  bee,  the 
bird,  or  the  beaver,  who  have  always  had 
wherewith  to  supply  their  natural  wants, 
without  waiting  as  man  waits,  for  a  greater 
degree  of  intelligence  to  rescue  him  from  his 
miserable  degradation. 

I  believe  that  until  man  dismisses  from  his 
mind  the  idea  of  his  great  importance  in  the 
scheme  of  creation,  he  will  never  act  as  be- 
comes a  rational  being;  and  I  believe,  also, 
that  the  knavish  priesthood  of  the  world  are 
content  to  allow  the  Infidel,  whether  Social- 
ist or  Atheist,  to  proceed  as  he  has  hitherto, 
busying  himself  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation in  destroying  a  belief  in  a  god  and  a 
future  state—I  say,  the  priesthood  are  quite 
content  with  socialism  or  atheism  as  long  as 
their  disciples  show  that  they  retain  a  lively 
sense  of  their  own  intrinsic  value  above  all 
other  beings.  By  adopting  a  new  line  of  ar- 
gument, by  showing  by  close  comparison  the 
identity  of  animal  life,  the  Atheist  would 
accomplish  his  object  in  a  much  shorter 
period  than  by  that  hitherto  pursued,  and 
the  Socialists  themselves  having  no  belief  in 
a  personal  god  nor  in  a  future  state,  have 
deprived  themselves  of  the  only  standard  by 
which  their  superiority  was  manifest  even  to 
themselves.  This,  then,  is  my  conclusion 
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from  the  preceding  observation :— that  man 
is  not  of  more  thought,  of  more  care,  of  more 
importance,  or  of  more  value  relatively  to 
nature,  than  the  so-called  meanest  reptile 
that  crawls  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
yet  I  have  given  a  picture  of  human  nature, 
which  if  realised  would  be  destructive  of 
inequality  of  rank  and  condition,  and  would 
indeed  become  the  blessing  and  support  of  us 
a^»  Charles  Dent. 


CHRISTIAN     CHARITY     AND 
FORBEARANCE. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  all  aces  upon  the 
first   announcement  of  any  principles   that 
were  at  all  opposed  to  the  received   notions 
of  the  age,  or  in  any   way   at  variance  with 
their  own  preconceived  ideas  upon  the   sub- 
ject, at  once  to  denounce  them  as    untrue; 
and    without    thought  or  inquiry,    without 
giving  themselves  the  least  trouble  to  inves- 
tigate   any   of  the    facts   from     which    the 
principles    have    been    deduced,    they    have 
declared  them  to  be   subversive    of  religion, 
and  opposed  to  the  practice  of  morality  and 
virtue;  while  the  promulgators  thereof,   who 
were  men  perhaps  of  high  intellectual  attain- 
ments and  moral  worth  ;   men  who  have  de- 
voted their  time,  their  talents,  and  even   sa- 
crificed   their   fortunes  in   endeavouring  to 
effect  an   amelioration  in   the   condition   of 
their  fellows,  were  looked  upon  only   as  fit 
subjects  for  ridicule,  abuse,  and  persecution. 
And  they  have  had   heaped  upon   them  all 
the   contumely,  scorn,  and    contempt    that 
malice  could  invent,  or  a  bigotted  and  into- 
lerant fanaticism  engender.      Instead  of  the 
learned  of  the  day  coming  forward  to  grap- 
ple with  the  principles  introduced,  and    of 
disputing  point   by  point  the    propositions 
laid  down,  they  have  invariably  chosen   the 
easier,  but  lesshonourable,  method  of  exciting 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  ignorant, 
and  endeavouring  to  overturn  by  sophistry, 
clamour,   and    misrepresentation,    the  facts 
which     they   could    not   contravert   by    fair 
argument.     But  when   these  gentler  means 
have  been  found  insufficient  to   effect   their 
object,  when  the  voice  of  truth  has  yet  been 
heard  despite  the  din  and  clamour  which  has 
been    raised    against   it,    when    despite    the 
maledictions  of  the  priest  and  the  mad  fury 
of  a  bigotted  populace,  the  banner  of  truth 
has  yet  waved  unfurled,  then  have  the  migh- 
tier engines  of  persecution  been  brought  out, 
and    they   who    have    had    sufficient   moral 
courage  to  uphold  it  have  been  dragged  from 
their  homes,  their  wives,  their  children,  and 
all     that    was    near    and    dear    to    them, 
and  have    been    immured    within   the  walls 
of  a  dungeon;  or  else  they  have  had  imme- 
diately to  pay  the  forfeit  of  their  consistency 
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by  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives  amid  the  blaze 
of  the  faggot,  or  by  the  excruciating  tor- 
ture of  the  rack. 

Such  has  been  the  implacable  hatred  ma- 
nifested by  the  priesthood  to  the  introduction 
of  anything  which   had    a  tendency  to  en- 
lighten the  mind   and  improve   the   mental 
condition  of  man,  that  no  outrage   however 
daring,  no  persecution   however  brutal,   no 
cruelty   however  ferocious,  was  ever  left  un- 
perpetated,    if  by    its  instrumentality    they 
would  be  enabled  to  effect  their  diabolical 
purpose  of  crushing  the  rising  intellect  of  the 
human  race,  of  placing  a  barrier  to  the  at- 
tainment of  real  knowledge,  and  keeping  the 
labouring  classes  in   that   state   of  physical 
and  mental  subjection  that  was  best  calcu- 
lated to  foster  credulity,  bigotry,  and  super- 
stition, to   feed   their  rapacity  and    pander 
to  their  lusts.     It  was  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence to  them  as  to  what  might  be  the  pri- 
vate character  of  the   individuals,   however 
exemplary   they    might   have   been  in   their 
moral  conduct,  however  useful    as  citizens, 
kind    and    affectionate   as   husbands  and  as 
parents,  all  these    inestimable   virtues  were 
looked  upon  as  nought  compared   with  the 
monstrous  crime  of  being  a  little    wiser  than 
their  guides,  of  arrogating  to  themselves  the 
free  uses  of  all  their  sensesand  faculties,  and 
claiming  the  right  of  judging  for  themselves. 
The  only  virtues  of  which  they  had  any  no- 
tion were  those  of  credulity  and  gullibility; 
believe  that  which  they  tell  you  to  believe, 
feel  jast  as  they  would   have   you  to   feel, 
know  precisely  those  things  which   they   in 
their  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness   think  it 
right  that  you   should  be   acquainted   with, 
and,  above  all,  pay  them  well  for  being  at  all 
this  trouble  to  tell  you  what  you  should  be- 
lieve, how  you  should   feel,  and    what  you 
should  know,  and  depend  upon  it  though  you 
may  lie,  cheat,  steal,   illuse  your  wife,  and 
neglect  your  children,  though  you  may  be 
faithless  as  a  friend  and  revengeful  as  a  foe — 
still,  if  you  believe,  feel,  and  do  as  the  priests 
tell  you,  you  are  an  exceedingly  virtuous  and 
holy  man,  and  not  only  deserving  of  a  large 
share  of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  but 
an    unperishable   crown   of  glory  hereafter. 
While    the    really  consistent,   virtuous,  and 
intelligent  man,  who  refuses  to  prostrate  his 
endowments,  his  senses,  and  his    reason,  at 
the  shrine  of  intolerance,  bigotry,  and  super- 
stition,   who   stands  firm  to   his  principles, 
because  he  believes  them  to  be  true — a  man 
like    this,    I    say,   is   scoffed    at,    ridiculed, 
spurned,  and  contemned;    and  not  content 
with  inflicting  every   possible  atrocity  upon 
him  in  this  world,  they  would  consign    him 
to  unutterable  and    everlasting   punishment 
in  another. 

I  know  not  of  a  single  discovery  that  was 
ever  worth  the  trouble  of  propagation  that 
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did  not,  upon  the  first  avowal,  subject  the 
individual  to  persecution  or  malevolence  of 
some  kind  or  other,  while  even  the  simplest 
truths,  which  now  appear  too  self-evident  to 
need  demonstration,  were  at  the  time  of 
their  first  promulgation  denounced  as  false, 
decried  as  immoral,  and  abhorred  as  blas- 
phemous, and  it  was  not  till  long  after  the 
original  propounders  had  passed  to  "  that 
home  whence  no  traveller  returns"  that 
their  truth  became  acknowledged,  and  the 
blot  of  infamy  erased  from  those  who  gave 
them  birth.  You  have  only  to  turn  over 
the  page  of  history,  to  find  that  whenever  a 
human  being  has  come  upon  this  earth, 
gifted  with  extraordinary  perceptive  facul- 
ties, who  has  pierced  the  thick  gloom  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  and  there  beheld 
some  truth  upon  which,  perhaps,  the  physi- 
cal, mental,  or  moral  welfare  of  nations 
might  depend,  and  who  possessed  sufficient 
moral  CDurage  to  propagate  that  truth — he 
has  been  assailed  with  every  species  of  oblo- 
quy, and  has  had  to  contend  against  the 
butts  of  irony,  the  shafts  of  ridicule,  and 
every  other  species  of  persecution  that  a 
dishonest  priesthood  could  wage  against 
him. 

How  many  instances  might  be  adduced  in 
support   of   these    assertions.     But   I    need 
only  allude  to  the  case  of  the  great   Floren- 
tine philosopher,  Galileo,  who,  after  having 
devoted  a  long  life  to  the  study   and   con- 
templation of  the   grandeur  and   wondrous 
sublimities  of  the  universe,  a  man  who  had 
given    a   greater   impetus  to  the   march   of 
science   than   any   who    had  preceded  him, 
one  who,  considering  his  thirst  for  knowledge, 
his  wonderful  attainments,  and  the  gigantic 
powers   of   mind   which    he   possessed,    was 
entitled  to  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
whole    human  race — was    denounced    as   a 
blasphemous   heretic;    was  cited  to  appear 
before  the  tribunal  of  a  superstitious  priest- 
hood,   and    there  upon  his  bare  knees,  on 
pain  of  imprisonment  or  death,  was  forced 
to    forswear   the  honest  convictions   of  his 
mind,    because    those   convictions    did    not 
square  with  their  own,  or  accord  with   what 
they  considered   to    be  "  divine  revelation," 
and  was  compelled  to  make  a  solemn  recan- 
tation of.  his  ll  Theory  of  the  Earth's  Revo- 
lution round  the   Sun,''  because  it  was  in 
opposition    to    their  ignorant   and    puerile 
notions  of  deity;   because  it  burst  the  cords 
which  bound  the  infinity  and  omnipotence 
of  the  great  actuating  spirit  of  the  universe 
to  the  paltry  and  insignificant  world  inhabi- 
ted by  themselves :   which  confined  creation 
to   this   mere   speck   in  comparison    to  the 
millions  of  worlds  which  Galileo  revealed  as 
revolving  in  the  vast  infinity  of  space. 

But  think  not  that  Galileo  was  the  only 
martyr  to  science  and  truth  !     I  would  that 
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we  could  say  so.     But,  alas  !    the  clanking 
of  the  chain,  the  stifled   moans   of  the   im- 
molated  father,   and   cries  of  the   widowed 
mother  and  her  orphan  children,  have  been 
heard  too  often  to  allow  such  a  thought  to 
be    entertained.      So   general  has  been  the 
persecution  of  those  who  have  had  the  cou- 
rage and  manliness  to  advocate  new  truths 
in  opposition  to  existing  errors  that  I  would 
say,  in  the  language  of  Miss  Frances  Wright, 
that  "  I   know   of  none,  from    the    modest 
Socrates  and  gentle  Jesus,  down  to  the  least 
or  greatest  reformers  of  our  own   times,  who 
have  remembered  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  or 
oppressed  ;  raised  their  voices  in   favour  of 
more  equal    distribution  of  knowledge  and 
liberty;  or  dared    to  investigate   the   causes 
of  vice  and  misery  with   a  view  to  their  re- 
moval, I  know  of  none,  I  say,  who  have  not 
been  the  mark  of  persecution,  drank  of  the 
poison  of  calumny,   or   borne  the   cross  of 
martyrdom." 

J.  Griffin  H. 


CRITIQUE  upon  the  MYTHOLOGY 
OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

BY   LORD    BACON. 
I. 

The  earliest  antiquity  lies  buried  in  silence 
and  oblivion,  excepting  the  remains  we  have 
of  it  in  sacred  writ.  This  silence  was  suc- 
ceeded by  poetical  fables,  and  these,  at  length, 
by  the  writing  we  now  enjoy  :  so  that  the 
concealed  and  secret  learning  of  the  ancients, 
seems  separated  from  the  history  and  know- 
ledge of  the  following  ages,  by  a  veil  or  par- 
tition-wall of  fables,  interposing  between  the 
thins:*  that  are  lost  and  th  se  that  remain.* 

Many  may  imagine  that  I  am  here  entering 
upon  a  work  c.f  fancy  or  amusement,  and  de- 
sign to  use  a  poetical  liberty  in  explaining 
poetical  fables.  It  is  true  fables  in  general 
are  composed  of  ductile  matter,  that  may  be 
drawn  into  great  variety,  by  a  witty  talent  or 
an  inventive  genius :  and  be  delivered  of 
plausible  meanings  which  they  never  contained 
But  this  procedure  has  already  been  carried 
to  excess,  and  great  numbers,  to  procure  the 
sanction  of  antiquity  to  their  own  notions  and 


*  Varro  distributes  the  ages  of  the  world  into  three 
periods:  viz.  the  unknown,  the  fabulous,  and  the 
historical.  Of  the  former  we  have  no  accounts  but 
in  scripture ;  for  the  second,  we  must  consult  the 
ancient  poets ;  such  as  Hesiod,  Homer,  or  those  who 
wrote  still  earlier;  and  then  again  come  back  to 
Ovid,  who  in  his  metamorphoses  seems,  in  imitation 
perhaps  of  some  ancient  Greek  poet,  to  have  intended 
a  complete  collection,  or  a  kind  of  continued  and 
connected  history  of  the  fabulous  age,  especially  with 
regard  to  changes,  revolutions,  or  transformations. 
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inventions,  have  miserably  wrested  and  abused 
the  fables  of  the  ancients. 

Nor  is  this  only  a  late  or  unfrequent  prac- 
tice, but  of  ancient  date,  and  common,  even 
to  this  day.  Thus  Chrysippus,  like  an  in- 
terpreter of  dreams,  attributed  the  opinions  of 
the  Stoics  to  the  poets  of  old  ;  and  the  chemists 
at  present,  more  childishly,  apply  the  poetical 
transformations  to  their  experiments  of  the 
furnace.  And  though  I  have  well  weighed 
and  considered  all  this,  and  thoroughly  seen 
into  the  levity  which  the  mind  indulges  for 
allegories  and  allusions,  yet  I  cannot  but  re- 
tain a  high  value  for  the  ancient  mythology. 
And  certainly  it  were  very  injudicious  to 
suffer  the  fondness  and  licentiousness  of  a  few 
to  detract  from  the  honour  of  allegory  and 

parable  in  general 

Upon  deliberate  consideration,  my  judg- 
ment is,  that  a  concealed  instruction  and  al- 
legory was  originally   intended  in   many  of 
the   ancient  fables.      This  opinion  may,  in 
some  respect,  be  owing  to  the  veneration   I 
have  for  antiquity  ;  but  more  to   observing, 
that  some  fables  discover  a  great  and  evident 
similitude,  relation,  and  connection  with   the 
thing  they  signify  ;    as  well  in  the  structure 
of  the  fable,  as  in  the  propriety  of  the  names, 
whereby  the  persons  or  actors  are  character- 
ised :  insomuch,  that  no  one  could  positively 
deny  a  sense  and  meaning  to  be  from  the  first 
intended,  and  purposely  shadowed  out  in  them. 
For  who  can  hear  that  fame  after  the  giants 
were  destroyed  sprung  up  as  their  posthumous 
sister,  and   not   apply  it  to  the  clamour  of 
parties,  and  the  seditious  rumours  which  com- 
monly fly  about  for  a  time  upon  the  quelling 
of  insurrectibns  ?     Or  who  can  read  how  the 
giant  Typhon  cut  out  and  carried  away  Ju- 
piter's  sinews,    which    Mercury   afterwards 
stole  and  again  returned  to  Jupiter,   and  not 
presently  observe  that  this  allegory  denotes 
strong   and    powerful   rebellions,  which   cut 
away  from  kings  their  sinews  both  of  money 
and  authority  ;    and   that  the  way  to  have 
them   restored   is  by  lenity,    affability,    and 
prudent  edicts,  which  soon  reconcile,  and  as 
it  were  steal  upon  the  affections  of  the  people.? 
Or  who  upon  hearing  that  memorable  expe- 
dition of  the  gods  against  the  giants,  when 
the  braying  of  Silenus's  ass  greatly  contributed 
in  putting  the  giants  to  flight,  does  not  clearly 
conceive  that  this  directly  points  at  the  mon- 
strous enterprises  of  rebellious  subjects,  which 
are  frequently  frustrated    and  disappointed 
by  vain  fears  and  empty  rumours  ? 

Again,  the  conformity  and  pu  port  of  the 
names,  is  frequently  manifest,  and  self-evi- 
dent. Thas  Metis,  the  wife  of  Jupiter, 
plainly  signifies  counsel  ;  Typhon,  swelling  ; 
Pan,  universality;  Nemesis,  revenge,  &.c. 
Nor  is  it  a  wonder,  if  sometimes  a  piece  of 
history,  or  other  things  are  introduced  by 
way  of  ornament;  or  if  the  times  of  the 
action  are  confounded  ;    or  if   part   of  one 
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fable  be  tacked  to  auother  ;  or  if  the  allegory 
be  new  turned  ;  for  all  this  must  necessarily 
happen  ;  as  the  fables  were  the  inventions  of 
men  who  lived  in  different  ages,  and  had 
different  views;  some  of  them  being  ancient, 
others  more  modern;  some  having  an  eye  to 
natural  philosophy;  and  others  to  morality, 
or  civil  policy. 

It  may  pass  for  a  farther  indication  of  a 
concealed  and  secret  meaning,  that  some  of 
these  fables  are  so  absurd,  and  idle  in  their 
narration,  as  to  show  and  proclaim  an  alle- 
gory even  afar  off.  A  fable  that  carries 
probability  with  it,  may  be  supposed  invented 
for  pleasure,  or  in  imitation  of  history ; 
but  those  that  could  never  be  conceived,  or 
related  in  this  way,  must  surely  have  a  dif- 
ferent use.  For  example,  what  a  monstrous 
fiction  is  this,  that  Jupiter  should  take  Me- 
tis to  wife  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  found  her 
pregnant,  eat  her  up  ;  whereby  he  also  con- 
ceived, and  out  of  his  head  brought  forth 
Pallas  armed  ?  Certainly  no  mortal  could, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  it  couches,  in- 
vent such  an  absurd  dream  as  this;  so  much 
out  of  the  road  of  thought  ! 


[We  give  insertion  to  the  following  because  Mr. 
Carlile  has  no  publication  at  his  disposal  in  which 
he  could  defend  himself  from  the  attacks  of  his 
enemies,  otherwise  its  nature  would  prevent  its 
appearance  in  our  columns.  The  Oracle  can  no 
more  make  cummon  cause  with  Mr.  Carlile  than 
it  can  with  Mr.  Brindley.  They  are  both  laboring 
in  the  same  vineyard,  though  employing  different 
means  and  perhaps  for  different  objects.  The  at- 
tempt to  perpetuate  the  superstitious  veneration 
attaching  to  the  bible,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Carlile, 
is  more  disgusting  and  more  humiliating  to  an 
honest  man,  than  the  same  attempt  by  a  man  of 
Brindley 's  character. — W.  C] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 

SIR. — A  copy  of  the  following  has  been  sent  to  John 
Brindley.  RICHARD  CARLILE. 

Middlesex,  Enfield  Highway,  Nov.  7, 1842. 

Sir. — If  you  have  written  and  caused  to  be  printed 
in  your  last  number  of  the  Antidote,  that  I  amac/ieat 
and  a  deceicer,  I  answer,  that  you  are  in  that  case  a 
liar,  and  in  all  cases  a  blackguard  ;  you  are  neither 
Christian  nor  gentleman,  neither  teacher  nor  scholar 
of  anything  good.  I  am  neither  cheat  nor  deceiver, 
but  throughout  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  given 
utterance,  much  to  my  damage,  to  the  precise 
thoughts  of  my  heart.  What  other  man  can  give 
similar  evidence  of  such  a  martyrdom  to  truth? 

I  enclose  my  letter  to  the  people  of  Bristol,  that 
you  may,  if  you  can,  prove  me  a  cheat  and  deceiver. 
As  much  a-i  you  I  detest  socialism  as  sectarianism, 
and  have  everywhere  opposed  it  where  I  have  raised 
pen  or  voice.  But  I  detest,  too,  that  superstition, 
which  is  not  Christianity,  which  you  illmanueredly, 
ruffianly,  and  unprincipledly  advocate.     I  advocate 
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Christianity,  not  a  contemptible  scheme  of  eighteen 
hundred  years,  but  as  the  science  of  the  spiritual 
world,  a3  declared  in  the  first  verse  of  Genesis  and 
St.  John's  gospel,  and  sustained  throughout  the  bible. 

This,  because  you  have  a  name  for  debate,  not 
that  you  are  a  gentleman,  or  that  I  think  you  a 
scholar  qualified  for  the  task,  I  will  debate  with  you 
in  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Chester,  Bristol, 
or  auy  where  else  on  equal  terms  of  profit  or  loss. 

I  throw  down  the  gauntlet  for  theological  debate 
to  the  entire  clergy  of  England,  dissenting  preachers, 
and  all  men,  and  say,  that  there  is  not  one  of  t'.iem 
who  can,  by  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  evi- 
dence, maintain  his  ground  opposed  to  mine. 
For  this  I  am  your  humble  servant, 

John  Brindley.  RICHARD  CaRLILE. 

[I  presume  the  following  paragraph  is  extracted  from 
Brindley's  paper,  it  accompanied  Mr.  C.'s  letter.] 

The  Notorious  Carlile.— We  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  caution  the  public  against  this  unblushing 
deceiver.  He  professed  to  recant  his  Infidel  errors 
and  to  believe  in  the  Christian  religion — this  is  a 
complete  cheat.  He  is  as  decided  an  Infidel  and 
Atheist  as  ever  he  was.  His  blasphemous  proceed- 
ings at  Bristol,  where  he  has  lately  been,  as  he 
impiously  calls  it,  "  consecrating  "  thelate  Socialist 
Hall  to  Christian  purposes,  are  really  of  too  awful  a 
character  to  dwell  upon.  We  trust  that  none  of  our 
operative  friends  will  be  drawn  by  his  false  placards 
to  attend  to  his  "  ministrations." 
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TO  RICHARD  CARLTLE. 
i. 

I  may  stand  alone, 
But  I  would  not  change  my  freedom  for  a  throne. 

Sir.— The  writer  is  well  known  to  you, 
therefore  what  follows  cannot  be  tortured  into 
aa  insidious  or  cowardly  attack.  You  have 
set  up  reformer  of  all  reformers,  and  most 
heartily  do  I  wish  you  success,  but  it  seems 
to  me  at  least  doubtful  whether  you  have 
ability,  or  even  integrity  sufficient  for  the 
accomplishment  of  so  Herculean  a  task. 
Reasons  for  this  scepticism  on  my  part  are 
forthcoming. 

In  your  address  to  that  portion  of  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  calling  them- 
selves reformers,  published  in  1839,  you  boast 
of  having  beaten  the  Tories,  beaten  the 
Whigs,  in  short,  beaten  everybody  and  every- 
thing beatable.  Your  words  are,  "  In  the 
course  of  twenty  years  I  have  fought  and 
beaten  the  Tories  as  to  the  unlimited  freedom 
of  the  press,  in  the  discussion  of  all  matters 
of  public  principle  in  politics  and  religion.  I 
have  fought  and  beaten  the  "Whigs  in  the 
matter  of  free  oral  discussion,  on  the  sabbath 
as  well  as  on  other  days."  Then,  after 
flaming  away  about  mastering  both  Tory  and 
Whig  administration,  you  promise  to  work 
out  lt  the  most  difficult  of  all  reforms,  the 
necessary  task  of  reforming  the  reformers," 
aye,  and  reforming  them  to  such  a  tune,  that 
they  shall  make  but  "  one  body  and  one 
mind.''  Prodigious !  What  a  thrashing 
reformer,  to  be  sure  !  Why,  sir,  your  appe- 
tite for  beating  and  reforming  throws  into 
"  shade  of  darkest  hue  "  the  far-famed  dragon 
of  Wantleys,  who 

Ate  up  the  church,  ate  up  the  steeple, 
Ate  parson,  clerk,  and  all  the  people. 

In  sober  seriousness,  I  begin  to  think  you 
mad,  thoroughly  crazed  by  excess  of  vanity. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  nothing  will  suit  you  but 
the  undisputed  cockship  of  the  political  roost, 
indeed  I  much  question  whether  any  kind  of 
political  success  or  supremacy  would  satisfy 
your  craving,  restless,  jealous  spirit.  How- 
ever, you  are  going,  so  you  tells  us,  to  reform 
all  the  reformers.     For   more  than   twenty 
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long  years  you  have  had  that  stupendous  job 
in  hand,  and  the  only  tangible  result  of  your 
prodigious  efforts  that  I  can  see,  is  disgust 
and  disapointment.  W  hy  at  this  very  moment 
there  is  not  a  single  reformer  of  note  in  the 
country  with  whom  you  are  not  at  daggers 
drawn.  The  cause  is  obvious.  It  is  that 
senseless  and  extravagant  egotism  of  which 
you  are  the  slave  and  victim.  It  is  that 
which  has  in  the  past  and  must  in  the  future 
render  it  impossible  for  any  men  of  indepen- 
dent feelings  to  act'with  you — nay,  not  only 
do  you  prevent  them  acting  with  you,  but  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  compel  them,  as  you 
have  compelled  me,  to  act  against  you.  In 
the  pamphlet  referred  to,  what  is  really  ad- 
mirable in  it  is  so  mixed  up  with  personalities 
and  nauseating  frivolities,  that  the  perusal 
rather  excites  disgust  than  admiration. 

All  this  I  am  well  aware  will  not  at  all 
shake  your  faith  in  yo"r  own  infinitude  of  po- 
litical wisdom.  The  lord  forbid,  for  suicide 
would  be  the  certain  consequence.  It  will 
be  enough  for  me  if  the  eyes  ot  all  Oracle 
readers  are  so  far  opened  by  these  letters  that 
they  may  clearly  see  your  true  intellectual 
and  moral  dimensions.  You  are  a  man  with 
nerves  strong  as  steel,  and  opinions  no 
more  flexible  than  your  nerves.  You  have 
comfortably  settled  down  into  a  conviction  of 
your  own  infallibility,  and  feel,  or  affect  to 
feel,  supreme  contempt  for  the  abilities  and 
opinions  of  other  men  — but  whether  the  self- 
complacency  of  a  Narcissus,  and  jealous  in- 
tolerance of  a  Hunt  are  elements  of,  or  even 
compatible  with  that  moral  greatness,  which 
alone  can  achieve  or  deserve  success  in  the 
mighty  work  of  reforming  all  the  reformers, 
I  leave  to  the  decision  of  my  readers.  Nor 
does  it  seem,  sir,  that  you  are  one  of  those 
who,  like  wines,  will  be  mellow  and  improved 
by  age.  A  famous  Grecian  sage  said,  "  I 
grow  old  learning  many  things,"  but  your 
head  is*  so  set  upon  teaching,  and  teaching 
too  what  you  dont  very  well  understand,  that 
it  is  unlikely  the  idea  of  seeking  for  something 
new,  or  looking  to  others  for  instruction,  ever 
disturbs  the  equanimity  of  your  intellectual 
operations.     Your  reason,  like  Stoics  virtue, 

is  fixed, 

Yes,  fixed  as  in  a  frost, 
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and  I  am  persuaded  that  should  you  live  to 
the  age  of  Methuselah,  your  philosophic 
planet  will  not  remove  out  of  its  present  orbit. 
My  confidence  therefore  in  your  wisdom  and 
power  to  work  so  great  a  marvel  as  reforming 
all  the' reformers,  is  by  no  mean3  equal  to 
your  own.  Indeed,  so  far  from  thinking  you 
a  competent  man  to  reform  all  the  reformers, 
I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  there  is  not  a 
reformer  in  the  country  stands  more  in  need 
of  reformation  than  yourself. 

Not  many  years  since  you  proclaimed  your- 
self "  Republican  in  politics  and  atheistical 
in  religion,"  now  your  politics  are  incompre- 
hensible and  your  religion  inconceivable. 
Since  you  have  abandoned  the  better-to-be- 
honest  principle,  and  tried  the  safe  spec,  of 
teaching  atheism  in  the  language  of  Christi- 
anity— since  you  have  stooped  to  steal  and 
use  without  acknowledgment  the  Hutchin- 
sonian  Jewoloyy,  for  what  you  are  now 
preaching  about  finding  the  germs  of  all  true 
philosophy  in  the  Jew-book,  was  much  more 
learnedly  and  better  taught  by  Dr.  Hutchin- 
son, years  before  you  were  born — finally, 
since  you  have  practised  the  stale  trick  of 
grafting  upon  philosophy  the  abominable 
double  doctrine  and  scientifically  "  paltered 
in  a  double  sense,''  your  intellect  has  suffered 
a  kind  of  palsy,  and  what  you  have  written 
has  been  either  unintelligible  or  useless. 
Your  communications  to  this  paper  have  been 
puerility  itself,  absolutely  beneath  contempt. 
A  brass  farthing  would  be  dear  payment  for 
a  wagon  load  of  them,  and  1  warn  the  editor 
that  the  publication  of  a  few  more  such 
specimens  of  god-sauce  and  Christian  philo- 
sophy will  leave  him  without  readers.  If 
such  trash  should  be  continually  stuffed  into 
the  Oracle's  pages,  all  I  can  say  is,  an  an- 
nouncement should  be  made  forthwith  that  in 
future  every  purchaser  will  receive,  instead 
of  pay — a  penny  ! 

You  have  been  talking  much  of  late  about 
bringing  science  into  the  church,  which  is  "  a 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,"  no 
doubt,  but  what  sort  of  science  is  it  to  be  ? 
According  to  my  notions,  science  is  the  only 
teachable  thing,  it  includes  all  that  man  can 
know,  and  simplicity  is  its  very  essence. 
Science  is  always  intelligible  even  to  ordinary 
intellects,  when  those  who  preach  or  teach  it 
are  honest  and  skilful.  There  are  no  myste- 
ries in  science,  at  least  no»e  ought  to  disfigure 
it.  Its  language  should  be  so  clear  as  to 
admit  but  of  one  interpretation,  and  he  is  the 
gieat  man  of  science  who,  so  to  speak,  brings 
down  its  most  exalted  truths  to  the  level  of 
meanest  capacities.  Science  is  neither  su- 
/?er-natural  nor  sub  -  natural,  but  natural. 
Nature  is  its  only  and  everlasting  source. 
You  told  the  writer,  a  month  or  two  since, 
that  your  science  is  sub-naturalism.  Wishing 
to  escape  the  charge  of  being  a  sw^er-natu- 
ralist.    you  took  refuge  in  swft-naturalism, 
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when  the  meanest  tyros  in  philosophy  know 
that  nature  is  all,  and  therefore  there  can  be 
nothing  either  above  or  below  it.  Idiots 
might  talk  about  subnatures  or  supernatures, 
but  no  honest  philosopher  would  pen  such 
mischievous  twaddle.  The  late  Prince  Tal- 
leyrand jestingly  affirmed  that  the  true  use  of 
language  is  to  hide,  not  express,  our  thoughts. 
Sir,  you  must  have  studied  long  and  deeply 
in  the  Talleyrand  school,  but  it  is  a  pity  you 
dont  understand  that  such  a  true  use  of  lan- 
guage may  be  well  enough  in  diplomacy  yet 
out  of  place  in  philosophy,  admirable  in 
statesmanship  upon  the  expediency  principle, 
but  disgusting  from  the  lips  of  a  reformer  of 
all  the  reformers. 

You  pique  yourself  upon  your  complete 
command  of  the  language  of  your  subject, 
and  with  excellent  reason,  if  by  this  mastery 
of  language  we  are  to  understand  a  wonderful 
facility  in  the  art  of  writing  line  upon  line, 
and  page  upon  page  that  no  reader  on  earth 
can  infuse  sense  into.  This  kind  of  merit  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  rob  you  of,  but  if  this  is 
the  sort  of  science  you  are  anxious  to  bring 
into  the  church,  may  the  lord  help  those  who 
are  compelled  to  study  it.  If  your  new  sub- 
natural  science  of  a  tf/iree-headed  god  is  to  be 
taught  in  the  perfect  manner  you  teach 
through  the  columns  of  this  paper,  why  I  am 
persuaded  that  none  but  si.r-headed  gods  will 
comprehend  it. 

Now  I  willingly  allow  that  the  impene- 
trable obscurity  of  your  god,  son,  and  ghost 
science  may  be  a  consequence  of  your  want 
of  ability  to  properly  expound  it,  not  from  any 
radical  or  essential  defect  in  the  science  itself. 
Perhaps,  as  you  found  yourself  so  great  a 
master  of  the  language  of  the  subject  you 
thought  it  hardly  worth  while  to  know  or 
teach  anything  about  the  subject  itself. 

However,  in  order  to  do  you  and  myself 
justice,  I  will  quote  a  few  short  paragraphs 
from  your  last  explanation  of  the  new  science, 
and  leave  my  realers  to  rummage  out  some 
meaning  from  the  chaos  of  words,  if  they  can. 
You  say,* 

"As  I  read  the  bible  its  god  cannot  be 
wisely  renounced  :  for  instance  (Matt,  xxviii, 
19),  '  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations, 
baptising  them  in  the  name  of  the  father, 
and  of  the  son,  and  of  the  holy-ghost,' 

"  In  the  name  of  the  father,  I  define  the 
teaching  to  be  of  all  known  physical  science 
(query,  can  there  be  unknown  physical  or  any 
other  science  ?),  or  science  of  nature,  non- 
mental,  undesigning,  the  great  first  cause,  as 
eternal  necessity. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  son,  I  define  the 
teaching  to  be  of  moral  science,  of  the  use  of 
letters  and  figures,  of  art  of  every  kind,  of  the 

*  See  Oracle  U,  article  "  Christianity  against 
Atheism." 
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principles  of  the  human  mind,  or  spiritual 
world,  the  world  of  liberty,  and  human  sal- 
vation. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  holy-ghost,  the  spirit 
of  love  and  truth,  I  define  the  teaching  to  be 
of  the  culture  of  the  best  human  affections,  of 
love  of  god  and  neighbour,  the  comforter, 
blasphemy  against  which  is  outrage  on  all 
that  is  good.'' 

Now,  in  the  name  of  all  three  at  once — 
father,  son,  and  holy-ghost,  I  define  these 
three  definitions  to  be 

A  precious  specimen  upon  the  whole 
Of  the  figure  of  speech  called  rigmarole, 

and  do  most  gladly  dismiss  it  in  the  hope, 
sir,  that  you  will  either  satisfactorily  explain 
this  explanation  of  your  three-headed  god- 
science,  or  cease  to  inflict  your  unintelligible 
gibberish  upon  the  readers  of  this  paper. 
When  you  start  your  new  periodical  "  The 
Christian  Warrior,  or  Church  Militant,"  you 
will  have  "  ample  verge  and  room  ''  to  play 
any  or  every  sort  of  fantastic  trick,  proving 
yourself  with  equal  success  Atheist,  christian, 
griffin,  or  salamander.  The  "  Christian 
Warrior "  will  live  at  least  a  few  weeks, 
when  he  will  die  a  mute,  inglorious,  natural 
death,  or,  full  of  virtuous  contempt  for  life, 
will,  like  many  Trojan  and  Roman  heroes, 
commit  suicide,  killing  himself  dead, 

Dead  as  herrings, 
Herrings  that  are  red. 

You  will  probably  complain  that  I  bully, 
pain,  insult,  and  ridicule,  but  dont  forget, 
please,  that  you  have  first  bullied,  pained, 
insulted,  and  ridiculed  as  well  as  you  could. 
Southwell  you  call  plain  fool,  Mackintosh 
you  insinuate  is  a  mere  humbug,  O'Connor 
and  O'Brien  you  denounce  as  u  wild  Irish- 
men," bastard  ditto,  traitors  to  their  perse- 
cuted country — in  short,  there  is  not  a  living 
public  man  you  have  not  directly  or  indirectly 
charged  as  fool,  knave,  or  traitor.  The 
writer,  therefore,  does  not  feel  called  upon  to 
mince  matters  with  you,  especially  as  you 
have  forced  him  to  take  this  course,  literally 
goaded  him  into  a  discussion,  he  would  for 
many  potent  reasons  have  carefully  shunned. 
You  have  in  this  case,  according  to  long 
custom,  hurled  the  first  stone,  and  should  be 
prepared  for  a  second,  that  may  bruise  you  to 
powder.  It  is  my  intention  to  hit  you  just 
as  hard  as  I  am  able,  and  in  those  places  I 
know  to  be  sorest.  This  frank  exposition  of 
my  intentions  ought  rather  to  gratify  than 
affront  you.  A  christian  warrior  and  church 
militant  should  glory  in  wounds  received  from 
the  hands  of  an  Infidel,  even  though  "  deep 
as  a  well,  or  wide  as  a  church  door."  Besides, 
he  who  so  mercilessly  used  "  A  Scourge,*' 
cannot  for  very  shame  turn  sniveller  when  the 
xod  is  applied  to  his  own  shoulders. 
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IS  THERE  NO   GOD  ? 

The  impudence  of  goddites  and  godmongere 
is  proverbial,  and  naturally  belongs  to  the 
doctrine,  for  the  first  principle  in  supernatu- 
ralism  is  the  rejection  of  reason  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  folly.  It  is  well  known  that 
when  men  have  a  weak  or  rotten  cause  to 
support  and  defend,  they  usually  resort  to 
the  very  means  best  calculated  ultimately  to 
destroy  it.  They  shuffle  and  shirk,  and  bully 
and  bluster,  when  they  should  openly  meet 
and  quietly  argue  the  matter  in  dispute, 
taking  care  not  to  expose  their  own  weakntss 
by  an  affected  display  of  courage  and  strength, 
for  such  conduct  seldom  or  never  succeeds 
even  for  the  time,  and  is  certain  at  last  to  be 
turned  against  themselves.  It  is  of  no  mo- 
ment whether  a  man  believes  in  a  stock  or 
stone  god,  a  flesh  and  blood  god,  a  spirit  god, 
or  like  Mr.  Mackintosh,  a  nothing  or  no-god 
god,  the  impudence  of  the  believer  is  propor- 
tioned to  his  estimate  of  his  own  importance 
and  the  relative  insignificance  of  his  opponent. 

Mr.  Mackintosh's  bullying  of  men  calling 
themselves  Atheists,  in  his  "  Dissertation," 
called  forth  some  severe  strictures  upon  that 
work  in  this  paper,  and  since  that  time  many 
communications  have  appeared  with  his  sig- 
nature, all  of  them  without  exception  strongly 
marked  with  the  characteristics  I  have  men- 
tioned above  —  evasion  or  abuse,  to  which 
might  be  added  assumption.  Of  this  latter 
article  he  has  made  plentiful  use  in  his  late 
contribution  (Nos.  44-5)  not  forgetting  both 
the  others. 

It  was  my  intention  when  T  wrote  my  last 
reply  to  Mr.  Mackintosh's  sophisms,  not 
again  to  have  troubled  my  readers  with  the 
subject,  thinking  with  Mr.  M.  they  must 
many  of  them  look  upon  the  discussion  as 
"puerile,  and,  I  might  say,  contemptible." 
The  plausible  statement  of  Mr.  M.  in  No. 
44  has  induced  me  to  alter  my  determination. 
He  therein  complains  of  my  wilful  perversion 
of  his  meaning,  and  says,  I  "  shall  proceed  to 
express  myself  in  such  terms  as  cannot,  I 
think,  be  so  easily  perverted."  This  may  lead 
some  to  suppose  that  he  really  does  what  he 
professes — instead  of  which  he  merely  goes 
over  again  the  same  rigmarole  he  has  so 
many  times  stated  as  his  idea  of  a  god.  Mr. 
M.'s*  treatment  of  his  subject  reminds  me  of 
Billy  Waters,  and  what  befel  him  one  dark 
night,  wheD  Mr.  W.,  being  three  sheets  or 
more  in  the  wind,  got  his  wooden  leg  or 
timber  toe  in  a  plug-hole,  which  accident  the 
fog  which  enveloped  his  brain  prevented  him 
from  perceiving,  and,  under  the  impression 
that  he  was  travelling  homeward,  he  continued 
to  go  round  and  round  until  morning.  So  it 
is  with  Mackintosh  and  his  god—'4  physical 
power  "  is  his  timber  toe,  and  the  moral  idea 
"  dwelling  in  the  mind  of  man  "  is  the  hole 
in  which  he  has  set  it,  but  the  moral  influence 
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of  god-belief,  beclouding  bis  mind,  renders 
him  oblivious  of  the  fact.  Upon  this  point  he 
is  continually  revolving,  buoyed  up  with  the 
pleasing  delusion  that  he  is  hourly  reaching 
home,  whereas  he  has  not  moved  an  inch 
forward  since  he  started.  u  Every  man  has 
a  right  his  own  hobby-horse  to  ride,"  provided 
always,  as  the  lawyers  say,  he  does  not  run 
against  and  upset,  or  try  to  upset  his  neigh- 
bour who  may  be  similarly  mounted.  Mr. 
M.  may  have  spun  himself  round  for  the 
term  of  his  natural  life,  or  even  have  directed 
his  friend  Physical  Power  to  have  carried 
him  to  the  moon,  without  our  interference, 
if,  in  his  journey  to  the  goddess  of  deranged 
intellects,  he  had  not  run  against  our  hobby- 
horse, atheism,  and  with  much  bully  and 
swagger  threatened  to  upset  us.  But  having 
done  so,  we  were  compelled  to  take  up  the 
cudgles  of  discussion,  and  return  bang  for 
bang,  and  with  far  greater  success  than  was 
anticipated  by  many,  which  trumpeting  forth 
of  our  own  prowess  will  of  course  be  justly 
charged  upon  our  inordinate  vanity.  Mr. 
M.  thought  a  god's  name,  like  a  king's, 
*'  was  a  tower  of  strength,  which  we  of  the 
adverse  party  lacked,''  and  forgot  that  a 
good  cause  was  far  better.  His  all-powerful 
god  has  been  destroyed,  and  his  every  attempt 
to  reproduce  him  has  ended  in  a  failure,  and 
Mr.  M.  is  "  a  miserable  sinner,"  without 
god  in  the  world. 

I  shall  now  briefly  notice  a  few  points  in 
Mr.  Mackintosh's  last.  He  opens  with  some 
very  useful  remarks  upon  the  causes  which 
lead  to  wrangling  and  disputing  among  men, 
giving  an  appropriate  example  to  three  of 
the  four  causes  which  he  enumerates,  and 
furnishing  an  illustration  for  the  first  in  the 
whole  of  his  after  remarks.  This  first  was, 
"  a  misapprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  employed,"  and  it  will  be  very  appa- 
rent to  the  most  casual  reader  that  what  we 
call  shadow  he  calls  substance,  and  what  he 
calls  substance  we  call  shadow,  and  that 
occasionally  Mr.  M.  jumbles  the  two  together, 
either  through  ignorance  or  wilfulness. 

After  the  illustrations  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  Mr.  M.  expresses  his  suspicion  that 
the  discussion  would  appear  to  many  of  the 
Oracle  readers  to  have  assumed  a  puerile,  and 
he  might  say  contemptible  appearance,  add- 
ing that, 

Perhaps  this  is  in  some  degree  to  be  ascribed  to 
my  own  want  of  care ;  by  giving  expression  to  my 
ideas  in  such  terms  as  might,  by  a  careless  or  wifully 
perverse  opponent,  be  construed  into  a  meaning  quite 
different  from  that  intended.  I  have,  it  seems,  said 
that  "  god  is  an  idea  dwelling  in  the  mind  of  man," 
and  upon  this  I  am  gravely  asked,  "  what  influence 
this  jdea  can  have  upon  the  motion  of  the  earth  round 
the  sun,  or  upon  its  own  axis?"  with  much  more 
to  the  same  p\irpose  squally  ridiculous. 

This  very  ridiculous  query  of  mine  was 
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suggested  by  Mr,  M.'s  "  equally  ridiculous  s} 
assertion,  which  assertion  is  again  reiterated 
by  him  in  the  article  I  am  now  noticing.  In 
the  first  paragraph  in  No.  45,  he  says, 

I  do  therefore  affirm  (not  that  god  is  an  idea 
dwelling  in  the  mind  of  man,  which  is  a  faulty  ex- 
pression liable  to  be  perverted,  as  has  been  seen,  but) 
that  the  idea  of  god  dwelling  in  the  mind  of  man,  i» 
a  moral  and  not  a  merely  physical  idea :  because 
whatever  amount  of  physical  power  may  be  con- 
ceived in  the  mind  of  man,  there  must  be  the  addi- 
tion of  moral  qualities,  before  the  mind  entertains 
the  conception  of  a  god  of  any  kind. 

Now,  I  maintain  that  this  is  the  same  idea 
clothed  in  words  slightly  differing,  and  that 
Mr.  M.'s  god  is  still  "  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  con- 
fin'd  n  to  his  own  brain.  He  has  stated  over 
and  over  again  that  the  question  with  him  it 
not  a  question  of  fact  but  of  moral  influence, 
a  proof  that  he  has  no  faith  himself  in  the 
existence  of  a  god,  though  he  has  in  the 
influence  of  the  assertion  of  such  an  existence, 
and  upon  this  miserable,  shuffling  subterfuge 
has  he  abused  Atheists  as  bigots  and  fools- 
he  has  never  been  able  to  question  their 
honesty!  After  the  world  for  thousands  of 
years  has  been  led  to  believe  there  is  a  god 
or  gods,  and  after  Mr.  M.  has  actually  writ- 
ten a  book  to  support  such  belief,  and  has 
ridiculed  and  abused  Atheists  for  denying  it 
—he  coolly  tells  us,  "  that  like  every  other 
question,  it  must  ultimately  be  settled  by  its 
own  intrinsic  merits ;  that  is,  whether  it  be  for 
the  good  of  mankind  to  believe  in  a  god  of  any 
kind  or  no  !  "—quite  regardless  of  its  probable 
truth  or  falsehood.  How  consistent— how 
like  a  parson— why  the  most  virulent  and 
brazen-faced  Jew-booker  could  not  have  ut- 
tered a  greater  insult  to  his  fellow-men. 
Mr.  M.'s  writings  upon  this  question  prove 
him  to  be  an  expediency-monger  par  excel- 
lence. He  tells  you  without  a  blush,  that  the 
teaching  of  truth  is  all  a  hum,  and  that  if  it 
be  expedient  to  humbug  men  they  should  be 
humbugged  ! — and  why  ?  for  the  same  reason 
that  men  are  humbugged  now— that  those 
who  humbug  them  may  obtain  an  undue 
share  of  power  and  wealth.  He  does  not  say 
this,  but  such  is  the  object  of  deceit— in  fact, 
if  he  has  nothing  to  gain  by  other  men  being 
less  wise  than  himself,  why  blind  them  ? — 
and  if  he  has  anything  to  lose  by  all  men 
being  his  equal,  it  is  presumptive  evidence  of 
the  rottenness  of  his  title  and  the  injustice  of 
his  claim.  Will  any  person  believe  Mr.  M. 
when  he  says  he  believes  in  the  existence  of  a 
god  ?  If  he  does,  why  not  defend  the  moral 
good  which  may  result  from  a  belief  in  a  god 
upon  the  ground  of  the  probable  truth  of 
such  a  belief— and  net  say,  if  it  be  a  lie  it  is 
better  for  men  to  believe  it  than  the  coutrary. 
Admirably  spoken  for  a  teacher  of  truth 
"  without  mystery,  mixture  of  error,  or  fear  of 
man."  If  a  belief  in  one  lie  will  be  so  beneficial, 
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would  it  not  bring  about  the  millenium  if  we 
rejected  truth  altogether?  We  could  then 
clothe  ourselves  with  lyiug  as  with  a  gar- 
ment. Doubtless  the  poor  wretch  who  is 
starving  with  cold  and  hunger  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly glad  if  he  could  believe  he  was  well 
fed  and  clothed.  But  facts  are  stronger  than 
fiction,  and  however  much  he  may  desire  to 
feel  warm  and  comfortable,  he  is  just  as  cold 
and  hungry  as  before.  So  is  it  with  Mr.  M., 
however  ardently  he  may  try  to  believe  in  a 
god,  he  is  just  as  much  without  god  in  the 
world  as  the  honest  Atheist,  who  has  no  wish 
to  deceive  himself  nor  his  fellows,  and  who 
rejects  expediency  from  a  conviction  of  its 
villany. 

Mr.  Mackintosh  says,  if  "  a  belief  in  an 
intelligent  and  good  god  has  a  beneficial 
influence  upon  the  conduct  and  condition 
of  mankind,  then  the  Theist  is  right."  Is  he 
so  ?  Is  he  right  to  declare  there  is  a  god 
because  he  imagines  it  will  produce  a  bene- 
ficial moral  influence,  whether  he  can  prove 
his  assertion  or  not?  And  is  the  Atheist 
right  to  declare  there  is  no  god,  or  no  facts 
to  show  that  there  is  a  probability  of  such  an 
existence,  simply  because  he  conceives  god- 
belief  to  be  immoral  and  ridiculous  ?  What 
has  the  morality  or  immorality  of  murder  to 
do  with  the  fact  of  its  commission  ?  The  man 
who  looks  upon  murderasimmoral  does  not,  as 
a  consequence, doubt  that  men  are  murdered. 
Why  then  should  a  man  dispute  the  existence 
of  a  god  because  of  the  immoral  tendency  of 
the  belief  in  such  a  being — or  another  assert 
its  existence  upon  the  ground  of  its  moral 
influence  ?  No  answer  but  its  assumed 
expediency  can  be  given.  The  advantage  of 
advocating  lies  is  a  novel  feature  in  Social 
Missionaryship  ! 

Fearful  of  tiring  my  readers,  J  shall  pass 
over  many  portions  of  Mr.  M.'s  communica- 
tion upon  which  I  should  like  to  comment, 
and  shall  now  say  a  few  words  upon  what  I 
consider  ungracious  and  unwarrantable  as- 
sumptions of  Mr.  M.'s.     In  p.  374  he  says, 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  a  society  of  Athe- 
ists could  exist.  Voltaire,  who  surely  cannot  be 
accused  of  bigotry,  seems  to  decide  in  the  negative 
(see  Voltaire's  Philosophical  Dictionary).  Others 
have  gone  still  farther,  and  have  doubted  whether  a 
society  of  Atheists  could  be  formed.  This  may  be 
met  by  the  fact  that  we  have  at  this  moment  the 
professed  Atheists  of  Great  Britain  associated  toge- 
ther for  muhial  aid  and  protection .  In  my  opinion, 
the  present  loosely  connected  association  has  its  ori- 
gin in  the  cruel,  wicked,  and  stupid  persecution  of 
C.  SOUTHWELL,  G.  J.  HOLYOAKE,  and  others. 
Persecution  makes  men  of  the  same  opinions  cling 
together  for  mutual  aid  and  protection.  If  the 
government  were  to  liberate  Southwell  and  Holy- 
oake,  and  cease  altogether  from  prosecution  or  per- 
secution, in  my  opinion,  the  present  association  of 
professed  Atheists  would  be  dissolved  into  its  ulti- 
mate atoma  in  a  very  short  time. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  general  rule  for 
men  to  question  the  truth  and  practicability 
of  everything  with  which  they  are  DO*  ac- 
quainted, and  therefore  for  men  to  question 
the  possibility  of  a  society  of  Atheists  existing 
is  no  more  wonderful  than  it  is  for  them  to 
do  the  same  thing  with  respect  to  Socialists 
—  but  the  Socialists  have  no  doubts,  because 
they  are  better  acquainted  with  their  own 
principles  than  the  doubters.  The  stability 
of  any  and  every  society  depends  upon  the 
morality  of  the  individuals  composing  it,  and 
not  upon  the  dogmas  they  hold.  Voltaire's 
opinion  must  simply  go  for  what  it  is  worth 
--he  was  ostensibly  a  Deist,  and  if  not  a 
bigotted  one,  which  I  much  question,  he  was 
an  exceedingly  inconsistent  one. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  formal  as- 
sociation of  Atheists,  either  loosely  or  tightly 
connected,  that  I  know  of,  1  wish  there  was, 
but  there  has  been  no  attempt  made  to  join 
them.  Mr.  M.  has  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  parties  actively  engaged  in  the  present 
struggle  to  be  aware  that  they  are  not  asso- 
ciated for  protection,  that  similarity  of  feel- 
ings and  affections  is  the  cementing  bond, 
and  not  their  disbelief  of  goddism — that  an 
ardent  desire  to  awaken  their  fellows  to  a 
sense  of  the  degradation  and  ignorance  in 
which  they  are  now  steeped,  and  which  in- 
flicts upon  them  an  immensity  of  misery,  im- 
pels them  to  their  present  course.  If  he 
does  not  know  he  has  yet  to  learn,  that  the 
individuals  connected  with  this  paper  were 
friends  and  companions  in  some  cases  whilst 
only  Deists,  in  others  whilst  unaware  of  the 
tendency  of  their  principles,  and  in  all 
cases  long  before  the  Oracle  was  thought  of. 
The  persecution  ofSouthwellhashad  nothing 
to  do  with  their  union,  they  were  united  be- 
fore, it  only  incited  them  to  more  vigorous 
exertion.  The  prosecution  of  Southwell  if 
not  courted  was  expected.  The  law  which 
prescribed  bounds  to  the  freedom  of  expres- 
sion was  disregarded,  with  a  clear  perception 
of  the  penalty  likely  to  follow.  The  odious 
and  unconstitutional  enactments  of  the  com- 
mon law  were  but  imperfectly  known,  and 
there  was  no  hope  for  its  repeal  unless,  as  in 
all  other  cases,  its  folly  and  barbarity  were 
exhibited  in  practice.  This  could  only  be 
done  by  personal  sacrifice—  the  sacrifice  was 
willingly  made,  and  the  only  acknowledg- 
ment asked  of  the  public  was  that  it  should 
exert  itself  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  laws 
against  freedom  of  expression.  Another  and 
another  victim  may  be  taken,  and  no  more 
will  be  demanded  or  expected  than  in  the 
first  case,  and  I  will  answer  for  it,  whenever 
the  object  sought  for  is  obtained,  we  shall 
one  and  all  be  happy  to  enjoy  the  peace  and 
liberty  we  now  sacrifice  for  our  own  pleasures 
and  the  general  benefit.  In  the  mean  time, 
asking  no  praise  and  fearing  no  censure,  we 
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only  wish  to  be  considered  honest,  and  if 

that  be  not  conceded  to  us — we  will  e'en  go 

on  without  it,  being  certain  at  last  to  prove  it. 

Mr.  Mackintosh  concludes  as  follows  : — 

We  have  many  instances  of  professing  Atheists, 
who  in  their  individual  and  private  capacity  have 
been  very  good  and  amiable  men  ;  yet  we  have  no 
instance  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times  of  a 
nation  professing  atheistical  opinions,  who  have 
occupied  a  high  position  upon  the  scale  of  moral 
and  intellectual  advancement.  If  atheism  will 
furnish  a  basis  whereon  to  erect  a  moral  system  of 
high  value  it  has  yet  to  be  proved.  I,  for  one,  do 
not  think  it  will. 

Morals  are  derived  from  an  observation  of 
nature's  modes,  and  can  have  no  foundation 
but  jacts.  The  speculations  of  atheism  or 
goddism,  or  any  other  doctrine,  can  never  be 
made  the  foundation  for  truths,  and  morals 
are  truths,  forming  the  science  of  life.  To 
talk,  then,  of  erecting  morals  upon  atheism 
or  goddism  is  rank  nonsense.  The  grossest 
immorality  may  subsist  with  atheism,*  and  we 
know  it  does  with  goddism  and  ever  has. 
The  questions  then  are,  can  morality  subsist 
with  atheism,  aud  can  it  subsist  with  goddism? 
But  these,  of  course,  are  questions  distinct 
from  the  existence  or  non  -  existence  of  a 
god,  and  not  to  be  jumbled  with  it. 

Mr.  M.  is  a  Social  Missionary,  the  defender 
of  communities  of  co-operation.  Can  he 
point  to  one  successfully  carried  out,  pro- 
ducing the  happiness  which  he  predicts  will 
arise  from  the  adoption  of  the  social  schemes  ? 
If  he  cannot,  how  can  he  with  any  face  deny 
the  probability  of  a  moral  system  of  high 
value  being  connected  with  atheism  because  it 
has  not  been  proved,  at  the  very  same  time 
that  he  is  contending  for  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  the  social  system,  as  promulgated  by 
the  party  he  serves,  producing  the  utmost 
happiness  and  plenty — when  that  has  never 
been  tried  ?  Why,  the  paltry  objection  to 
atheism  here  noticed  is  the  hacknied  one  of 
almost  all  the  opposers  of  socialism,  and 
belongs  to  Brindley,  Barker,  &  Co.  I  myself 
heard  R.  Owen  abused  by  Brindley  and  his 
gang  at  Bristol,  upon  this  very  point,  for 
half  an  hour,  and  the  meeting  declared 
against  the  truth  of  Owen's  views — because 
they  had  not  been  tried.  The  value  of 
socialism  is  as  deficient  of  proof  as  the  value 
of  atheism.  Men  have  co-operated  with 
advantage,  and  Atheists  have  lived  who  have 
been  virtuous  men — but  neither  an  improved 
social  community  or  a  nation  of  Atheists 
has  yet  been  known.  Where  or  when  has 
god  belief  produced  a  "  moral  system  of  high 
value  ? ''     Echo  answers — "  Where  ?  " 

With  whom  does  the  charge  of  the  puer- 
ility of  the  discussion  lie,  if  not  with  the 
advancer  of  such  contemptible,  broken  down 
objections  as  those   I  have  noticed  ?    The 
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fault  is  not  with  Mr.  M,  but  with  his  subject, 
and  I  would  seriously  advise  him,  for  the  sake 
of  his  well-earned  credit  in  the  field  of  physi- 
cal science,  to  leave  the  god-mongers  to  fight 
their  own  battles,  and  not  sully  his  hands 
with  their  foul  and  paltry  weapons  which  he 
has  not  nor  ever  will  have  the  address  to 
use,  with  any  chance  of  success. 

W.  C. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
GOD  AND    ANTI-GOD    IN    INDIA. 

{From  a  Correspondent.) 

The  interpreter  to  our  forces  in  China  is  a 
missionary,  the  Rev.  Mr.Gutzlaff.  He  once 
preached  god,  christ,  holy-ghost,  aud  co.  to 
the  Chinese,  and  may  probably  continue  the 
same  ministry  now,  as  nothing  incompatible 
with  his  present  profession,  which  is  to  an- 
nounce to  the  Chinese  that  they  are  to  pay 
for  the  poison  they  have  destroyed,  and 
which  christians  so  kindly  goaded  them 
with,  and  that  they  are  in  future  to  allow 
its  free  entrance  into  their  country.  These 
benevolent  intentions  he  generally  publishes 
to  them  on  the  eve  of  action,  when,  if  they 
do  not  surrender,  and  agree  to  the  condi- 
tions, he  leaves  them  to  the  alternative — 
destruction  by  fire  and  sword,  the  loss  of 
their  property,  and  the  violation  of  their  fa- 
milies who  may  survive.  In  the  war  against 
Affghanistan.  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  ex- 
pounds the  views  of  god,  christ,  holy-ghost, 
and  co.  While  the  military  and  the  diplo- 
matists thought  of  retreating,  the  bishop,  on 
the  28th  of  February  last,  thus  declared  the 
resolutions  of  goddism  at  the  end  of  an  ad- 
dress to  Lord  Auckland:  "The  season  will 
break,  the  passes  will  be  open,  and  then, 
only  let  us  get  at  them  !"  The  Friend  to 
India,  the  organ  of  the  clergy  in  India,  is 
the  newspaper,  which  urges  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  against  the  Affghanistans.  Thus 
does  the  christian  company  of  god,  christ, 
and  co.  exhibit  themselves  abroad  !  But  the 
Atheists  are  at  work  there.  The  Friend  to 
India,  June  9,  speaking  of  the  death  of  a 
Mr.  Hare  at  Calcutta,  who  was  formerly  a 
watch-maker,  says,  "  He  established  a  school, 
which  he  is  said  long  to  have  supported  from 
his  own  resources;  and  he  was  one  of  the 
chief  instruments  in  promoting  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Hindoo  College.  Thus  he 
gradually  became  identified  with  the  cause 
of  native  education  as  conducted  on  the 
principle  of  excluding  religion,  and  acquired 
the  confidence,  we  might  almost  add,  the 
affection  of  the  native  youth  of  the  metro- 
polis to  a  degree  never  known  before.  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  with 
deep  regret,  that  his  inveterate  hostility  to 
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the  gospel  produced  an  unhappy  effect  on 
the  native  youths,  who  were  so  largely  under 
his  influence,  by  indisposing  their  minds  to 
all  inquiry  after  religious  truth,  and  induciug 
a  general  scepticism,  the  melancholy  con- 
sequences of  which  will  long  continue  to  be 
apparent  in  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  the 
present  generation  of  enlightened  natives." 
Atheists  have  still  more  encouraging  notices 
from  the  Wesleyan  Circular. 

We  may  anticipate  therefore,  amongst 
other  failures  at  this  commercial  crisis,  the 
awful  failure  of  god,  christ,  holy-ghost,  and 
co.  in  Calcutta.  We  therefore  suggest,  as 
a  good  commercial  speculation,  to  send  out 
all  the  Infidel  publications  of  the  day  to 
Calcutta,  and  the  other  presidencies  of  India. 
The  sterling  gold  of  truth  will  take  the  place 
of  the  flimsy  credit  of  falsehood,  whose 
notes,  according  to  the  bankrupts'  own  ac- 
count, are  rapidly  passing  out  of  circulation. 
There  are  persons  willing  to  send  out  Infidel 
publications  gratis,  if  others  better  acquaint- 
ed with  India  would  kindly  let  them  know 
to  whom  they  might  entrust  them  for  dis- 
tribution. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 

Sir. — As  to  the  question,  ought  the  truth  at 
all  times  to  be  spoken  ?  there  are  two  opi- 
nions. To  write  and  to  express  at  all  times 
the  truth  without  mystery,  mixture"  of  error, 
or  the  fear  of  man,  is  the  advice  of  the 
venerable  patriarch  of  socialism,  but  that 
refers  to  a  rational  state  of  society;  for  in 
the  case  of  Southwell  and  Holyoake,  we  find 
that  it  is  unsafe  to  write  or  to  speak  what 
may-  appear  to  be  truth  in  the  seeing  or 
hearing  of  some  parties.  In  the  cruel  per- 
secution they  are  now  suffering  their  feelings 
may  be  hurt  and  their  health  injured,  but 
the  satisfaction  of  having  scorned  the  hypo- 
crite's crooked  path  abundantly  pays  for  all. 
Who  covets  the  reflections  of  the  pious  spy 
Maitlandin  Holyoake's  case  ?  It  will  be  well 
for  him  before  he  becomes  the  cat's  paw  to 
any  faction,  to  consider  the  misery  he  may 
inflict  on  the  friths  and  dependants  of  the 
persecuted  party.  To  reflect  that  for  six 
months  Mrs.  Holyoake  and  tt*«  two  infant 
childreu  are  to  be  deprived  of  the  promotion 
of  one  of  the  best  of  husbands  and  fathers. 
Such  was  the  confidence  I  felt  in  the  honesty 
and  morality  of  Mr  Holyoake  (and  it  is  now 
more  than  ever  confirmed),  that  I  had  placed 
my  son  under  his  care  for  tuition,  and  for 
twelve  months  would  he  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  receiving  instruction  from  one  of 
the  best  of  tutors  but  for  this  shameful  affair. 
After  reading  the  following  extracts,  you  will 
see  what  infinite  pleasure  Maitland  has  yet 
to  experience  when  he  gets  with  the  "  saints 
in  glory." 
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"The  happiness  of  the   elect  in    heaven 
will,  in  part,  consist  in  witnessing  the  torments 
of  the  damned  in  hell ;  and  among  these  may 

be  THEIR  OWN  CHILDREN,  PARENTS,  HUS- 
BANDS, wives,  and  friends.  Every  time 
they  look  upon  the  damned  it  will  excite  in 
them  a  lively  and  admiring  sense  oj  the  grace 
of  god  in  making  them  so  to  differ.  One 
part  of  the  business  of  the  blessed  is  to  cele- 
brate the  doctrine  of  reprobation.  While 
the  decree  of  reprobation  is  eternally  execu- 
ting on  the  vessels  of  wrath,  the  smoke  of  their 
torments  will  be  eternally  ascending  in  the 
view  of  the  vessels  of  mercy,  who,  instead  of 
taking  the  part  of  those  miserable  objects, 
will  say,  amen,  hallelujah,  praise  the  lord." 
— Emmon's  Sermons. 

"  The  saints  in  glory  will  be  far  more  sen- 
sible how  dreadful  the  wrath  of  god  is,  and 
will  understand  how  terrible  the  sufferings  of 
the  damned  are;  yet  this  will  be  no  occasion 
of  grief  to  them,  but  rejoicing.  They  will  not 
be  sorry  for  the  damned.  All  sympathy 
destroyed — it  will  cause  no  uneasiness  or 
dissatisfaction  to  them,  but  on  the  contrary, 
when  they  see  this  sight,  it  will  occasion 
rejoicings,  and  excite  them  to  joyful  praise." 
—  Edwards's  Practical  Sennons. 

John  Ransom. 

Brighton,  October,  1S42. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason, 

SIR. — A  fair  question,  in  your  No.  47,  under  the 
signature  of  James  Monk,  shall  have  a  fair  answer. 
I  wish  all  my  ignorant  and  unprincipled  abusers 
would  thus  deal  with  me.  James  Monk  is  to  me 
an  incognito  ;  but  that  is  nothing  in  the  case  of  fair 
and  free  inquiry.  I  am  asked  to  reconcile  the 
"  Dedication  "  of  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Republican 
with  what  I  now  say  respecting  the  bible.  An  ho- 
nest man  will  meet  and  bear  any  questioning. 

I  then  described  the  bible  as  the  most  mischievous 
of  all  mischievous  books .  In  the  use  that  has  been 
made  of  it,  I  still  think  so  ;  and  in  my  most  recent 
lectures,  my  auditors  have  heard  me  so  describe  it, 
as  the  greatest  curse  that  has  been  presented  to  the 
human  race.  But  this,  be  it  remembered,  applies 
to  the  abuse,  and  not  to  the  best  use  that  may  be 
made  of  the  book. 

Up  to  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Republican  I  had 
travelled  no  farther  in  theological  inquiry,  than  to 
apply  common  sense  and  historical  investigation 
against  the  prevailing  superstition.  The  first  num- 
ber or  w^t  volume,  addressed  to  the  late  Dr.  En- 
glancVthen  Arenac„,.on  0f  Dorset,  and  the  seventh 
number  addressed  to  the  late  r>»  Herschel,  the 
high-priest  of  the  Jews,  present  my  then  accUBuW 
tion  of  evidence,  that  neither  Jewish  nor  christiau 
religion  had  any  accurately  stated  historical  origi- 
nation. I  was  the  first,  of  modern  times,  histori- 
cally to  discover  that  Jesus  Christ  never  existed  as 
flesh,  in  the  first  or  any  other  century,  in  Palestine 
or  elsewhere  ;  as  I  have  also  been  the  first  to  say  of 
late,  that  the  Jews  were  not  known  to  inhabit  Pales- 
tine of  Syria  under  the  name  of  Israelites,  or  any 
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other  name,  before  the  time  of  Alexander  of 
Macedon,  who  brought  them  there  in  his  expedi- 
tionary return  from  India. 

This,  then,  was  my  state  of  mind,  in  concluding 
and  dedicating  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Republican. 
With  the  tenth  volume,  or  in  its  course  of  publica- 
tion, it  may  be  seen  that  I  entered  upon  a  new  course 
of  theological  inquiry,  to  which  my  former  re- 
searches had  gradually  brought  me :  it  was.  the 
identity  of  the  christian  with  all  former  mytho- 
logies. Assisted  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  I 
asserted  the  mythological  sameness  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  Prometheus,  and  discovered  generally,  of  which 
1  am  now  elaborating  and  mailing  so  good  a  use, 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  name  of  spirit,  or  mental 
principle,  of  wisdom,  science,  virtue,  love,  com- 
bined for  human  salvation,  and  not  the  name  of  any 
mere  flesh,  blood,  and  bones  that  ever  existed. 

Every  subsequent  volume  of  my  periodical  has 
more  or  less  embraced  this  subject,  until,  in  The 
Isis,  I  attempted  to  make  a  system  of  theological 
interpretation  from  it,  and  am  about  to  renew  the 
attempt  in  anew  periodical  entitled  "  The  Christian 
Warrior,"  &c. 

Ignorant  men  may  find  contradiction  in  all  this ; 
but  wiser  ones  will  see  it  to  be  the  fair  and  honestly 
stated  progress  of  an  inquiring  mind,  faithful  to 
truth  alone. 

I  have  several  volumes  of  the  Republican  unsold  ; 
but  not  perfect  sets.  Have  been  selling  them  of 
late  at  the  low  price  of  half  a  crown  a  volume,  which 
is  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  original  price.  I  will  place 
some  of  them  with  my  son,  Alfred,  at  1,  Bouverie- 
street,  Fleet-street ;  but  no  lower  trade  price  will 
be  taken.  Young  political  and  theological  inquirers 
will  find  in  these  volumes  some  of  the  boldest  and 
best  essays  on  almost  every  subject  ever  printed. 
They  are  clearly  the  origination  of  that  style  which 
Mr.  Williams,  as  Publicola,  has  introduced  into  the 
Weekly  Dispatch.  Free  discission  had  its  birth  in 
the  Republican.  Beyond  that  publication  it  can 
nowhere  be  traced  on  record  as  having  been  in  prac- 
tice. The  words  were  scarcely  associated.  To 
superstition  all  discussion  is  horrible ;  but  more  than 
this,  there  is  neither  political  party  nor  religious 
sect,  yet  in  the  country,  that  can  bear  free  discus- 
sion. The  ridiculous  new-move  Chartists  in  Hol- 
born,  have  said  no  religious  discussion  in  their  hall. 
They  want  music ;  but  no  religious  discussions ! 
They  want  anything  but  truth  and  political  wisdom, 
with  honesty.  There  must  be  many  other  moves, 
before  we  reform  the  parliament,  or  repeal  the  corn 
laws.  At  present,  and  for  five  and  twenty  years 
past,  nobody  has  moved,  but  your  humble  servant, 

Richard  Carlile. 
Enfield  Highway,  November  12,  1842. 

ANTI-PERSECnTT'"^N  ; -''-^lON. 
Jill  Coliertr .  ,  air.  ~*p* -sted  to  forward  the  amounts 
.,:  subscription  to  the  office,  8,  Holywell  Street,  by 
Monday,  November  28.  And  the  London  Collectors 
are  specially  required  to  attend  with  their  books  at 
the  committee  meeting,  at  Eight  p.m.  of  the  same 
date. 

The  Public  Meeting  in  connection  with  the  Anti- 
Persecution  Union  will  take  place  at  John-street 
Institution,  on  Monday,  Dec.  5,  half-past  eight,  p.m. 

London.  M.  RYALL,  Sec. 
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THE  ARTICLES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND  PARAPHRASED, 

For  the  benefit  of  those  Clergymen  who  sieear  to  them. 
That  three  are  one,  and  one  is  three, 
I  hold  a  sacred  verity  : 
That  Jesus  Christ  went  down  to  hell, 
But  what  lor.  the  devil  must  tell : 
And  then  he  winged  his  way  above, 
To  join  the  father  and  the  dove. 
That  Mary,  veneranda  ?nater, 
Gave  being  to  her  own  creator, 
Married,  but  neither  wife  nor  maid, 
As  by  no  nat'ral  impulse  swayed; 
Her  husband,  Joe,  for  very  shame  sake, 
Acting  just  like  his  sheepish  namesake. 
We've  no  free  will  that  we  can  trust  to, 
But  die,  for  doing  what  we  must  do. 
Good  works,  like  rags,  are  of  no  use, 
But  our  damnation  will  produce : 
But  if  we've  faith,  and  show  docility, 
God  will  reward  our  gullibility. 
I  do  believe  the  creeds,  and  thence 
Conclude  all  damned,  who've  common  sense  ; 
That  ev'ry  knave  and  ev'ry  doxy, 
In  Eve  and  Adam,  sinned  by  proxy  ; 
What  time  the  serpent  chose  to  cram  'em 
With  golden  pipins  stol'n  (god  damn  him !), 
And  that  all  infants,  for  their  sin, 
Who  die,  without  a  christening, 
Are  justly  doomed,  as  parsons  tell, 
To  creep  and  crawl,  like  toads  in  hell ! 
The  ancient  testament  is  true, 
Though  so  contrary  to  the  new. 
All  this  is  from  inspired  pen  : 
Let  every  jackass  bray  AMEN. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
For  the  And- Persecution  Union. 
From  a  Nonagerian  Yahoo,  for  Southwell 

andHolyoake  jtfl    0    0 

One  Month's  subscription  W.  J 0    3    0 

W.  S.  in  former  lists  was  incorrect. 

R.  R i 0    2    6 

Anarchist 0     *     0 

M'Culloch       080 

A  Friend  of  Truth °    2    n 

Wolverton,  per  Mr.  Holyoake 0    4 

A  Friend,  Broad-street,  Birmingham       ..050 

A  Friend 2 0    0    6 

For  Mrs.  Holvoake,  per  Mr.  Hodgkinson, 

Sheffield ' 0    1    6 

Erratum.  For  Collector  No.  50  in  No.  45,  read 
Society  of  Free  Inquirers,  l^iddington,per  Collector 
No.  50.  ^l^^^^jjj^*, 

BENEFIT  BALL, 
FOR  MR.  HOLYOAKE  AND  FAMILY. 
On  MONDAY,  Nov.  28,  a  FESTIVAL  BALL  will 
be  held  at  the  SOUTH  LONDON  HALL  OF  SCI- 
ENCE, the  proceeds  will  be  given  to  tb  -  .  -fOd  for 
the  support  of  Mr.  Holyoake  and  Ft  ■-.>  during  the 
period  of  Ins  incarceration      Ti^«*Js  Is. 

A  Benefit  Ball  for  M-  -  "ithwell  will  take  place 
on  Men  da  ■  *j^™}™?*'~~^ ,— 

n-  !-^fiond  Vol.  of  "  Strauss's  Life  of  Jesus"  is 
j  ast  published.  And  we  understand  all  the  numbers 
of  Vol.  I .  are  now  in  Print.  ^^ ^^^^^ ■' 

Now  Publishing— Numbers,  l^d.,  Parts,  6d. 
THE  JUSTLY  CELEBRATED 

AND   UNEOUALLED  SATIRICAL  RHAPSODY,  THE 

Y  A  H  O   O  ! 

With  numerous  A  DDITIONS  by  the  Author. 

No.  10  is  just  out. 


Printed   and   Published  by  THOMAS  PaTERSON, 
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A  HOME  THRUST 

.      AT     THE     ATROCIOUS   TRINITY. 

Lay  on  Macduff ; 
And  damn'd  be  him  that  first  cries — hold,  enough  ! 

There  is  a  book,  which  has  occasioned 
more  deplorable  calamaties,  more  fierce  ani- 
mosities, and  more  heart-rending  misery, 
than  any  similar  compound  of  criminality 
and  absurdity  which  has  ever  contributed  to 
the  demoralisation  of  the  human  race. 

There  is  a  book,  in  whose  blood-dabbled 
pages  are  found  the  types  of  all  the  savage 
atrocities  which  have  so  long  been  a  re- 
proach to  the  criminal  codes  of  those  coun- 
tries which  have  been  most  curst  with  its 
influence. 

There  is  a  book,  in  which  the  most  absurd 
contradictions  and  immoral  rubbish  are 
palmed  on  the  credulous  as  divine  revela- 
tion ;  in  which  knowledge  has  been  held  up 
as  a  bugbear,  the  search  after  it  forbidden, 
and  its  acquisition  punished  with  horrible 
barbarity. 

There  is  a  book,  the  making  up,  selection, 
and  custody  of  whose  numerous  fables,  rhap- 
sodies, ravings,  and  rhodomontade,  babbled 
by  all  sorts  of  maniacs,  impostors,  and  dri- 
vellers, in  every  variety  of  disgusting  and 
filthy  phraseology,  and  at  various  stages  of 
barbarism,  have  been  intrusted  solely  to  vam- 
pire priests,  backed  by  cut-throat  soldiers. 

That  book  is  the  bible  [of  the 
christians  ! 


There  is  a  religion,  whose  revelations  are 
pretences,  whose  miracles  are  cheats,  whose 
inspiration  imposture,  whose  scriptures  are 
forgeries,  whose  traditions  are  false,  whose 
prophecies  are  guesses. 

There  is  a  religion,  whose  church  is  a 
swindle,  whose  followers  are  persecutors, 
whose  career  is  one  of  blood,  whose  promises 
are  worthless,  whose  threatenings  are  futile, 
whose  chief  supporters  have  been  tyrants, 
bullies,  or  knaves,  and  principal  mainte- 
nance the  lash,  the  torture,  dungeon,  fine,  or 
massacre. 

There  is  a  religion, which  has  checked  im- 
provement, retarded  science,  engendered  hy- 
pocrisy, deadened  the  affections,  inflamed 
the  passions,  warped  the  judgment,  crippled 
the  body,  and  distorted  morality,  by  intro- 
ducing fear  as  the  leading  motive  of  action  ; 
and  which,  finally,  by  its  bloody  and  devas- 
tating career  has  been  the  ever-active  and 
ceaseless  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  reason. 
That    religion    is   the    religion 


of  the  christians 


There  is  a  GOD,whose  earliest  recorded 
act  was  to  create  a  pair  of  sentient  beings, 
with  a  high  capacity  and  relish  for  enjoyment, 
which  they  were  only  suffered  to  taste,  in 
order,  with  the  greater  intensity  of  bitterness 
and  anguish,  to  feel  the  reverse  of  misery 
and  death  ;    who   created    a   world  full   of 
miserable  wretches,   with  wants,   feelings, 
emotions,  passions, which  they  were  expected 
to  subdue,  but  which  were  made  too  power- 
ful for  control ;  and  who  finally  involved  in 
general   and   terrible    destruction   all   who 
There  is  a  RELiGioN,whose  tenets  are    failed  to  regard  those  mandates  which  he 
unintelligible,  whose  precepts  are  immoral,    had  made  them  incapable  of  obeying, 
whose  worship  is  debasing,  whose   gods  are        There  is  a  god,  who  sent  "strong  delusions" 
criminals,  whose  devil  is  superior  in  potency.  I  and  "  lying  spirits,"  to  create  and  perpetuate 
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fraud  and  deception,  whose  delight  it  was 
to  issue  orders  to  his  enemies,  which  he 
compelled  them  to  neglect,  by  "hardening 
their  hearts,"  and  then  scourged  them  for 
disobedience. 

There  is  a  god,  whose  monstrous  appetite 
for  blood,  required  for  its  gratification,  du- 
ring 4000  years,  continual  supplies  of  fresh 
victims  from  bands  of  sacrificial  butchers, 
till  the  life-blood  of  "  his  only-begotten  son  " 
trickled  down  the  felon's  gibbet,  and  which 
to  this  day,  wherever  his  maleficent  influ- 
ence is  felt,  compels  the  sacrifice  of  the  good 
and  just,  at  the  hands  of  his  butcher-priest?. 

There  is  a  god,  whose  amusements  have 
consisted  in  the  measurement  of  dressing- 
gowns,  the  stitching  of  breeches,  the  counting 
of  buttons,  the  embroidering  of  petticoats, 
the  sketching  out  of  candlesticks,  &c,  for 
which  dignified  employment  he  selected  his 
foremen,  journeymen,  and  apprentices  from 
a  particular  family  or  two,  set  apart  from 
among  the  fickle,  ignorant,  and  besotted 
savages,  who  rejoiced  in  the  title  of  his 
11  peculiar  people." 

There  is  a  god,  whose  promises  unfulfilled, 
threats  not  executed,  denunciations  without 
consequences,  whose  alliance  without 
strengthening,  and  favoritism  without  ad- 
vantage,have  stigmatised  him  as  unsurpassed 
for  implacable  vengefulness,  bitter  malignity, 
horrible  atrocity,  miserable  imbecility,  con- 
temptible vanity — in  short,  an  intense  con- 
centration of  the  most  detestable  passions 
which  have  signalised  the  most  notorious  of 
malefactors. 

That  god  is  the  god  op  the 
christians  ! 

M.  Q.  R. 


"  HALL's  CALL  TO  THE  UNCON- 
VERTED "  (not  Baxter's). 

"  As  man  was,  in  the  beginning  [gulled],  is 
now,  and  ever  will  be  " — while  Christianity 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
so  long  will  credulity  be  part  and  parcel  of 
his  being.  These  pithy  remarks,  and  many 
more,  equally  sage,  have  been  suggested  by 
the  abusive  letters  and  notices  in  the 
Times,  Herald,  Post,  and  some  weeklies 
of  the  same  kidney,  recommending  perse- 
cutions for  blasphemy,  and  conjuring  up  the 
grandiloquent  victories  that  would  be  obtained 
were  we  proceeded  against,  if  only  for  the 
nuisance  created  by  the  numbers  congregated 
at  our  office  window,  with  the  rewards  which 
would  follow  our  certain  conviction. 

At  last  the  tempting  bait  caught  a  fiat  of 
a  policeman,  named  Medlicott,  whose  large- 
ness of  swallow  is  unquestionable,  and  whose 
nose  reminds  one  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe. 
He  summoned  us  to  Bow-street "  for  exhibit- 
ing a  certain  profane  paper  in  our  window." 
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He  was,  however,  discomfited,  for  the  bung- 
ling and  informality  of  the  proceedings  were 
so  glaring,  as  to  compel  the  magistrate  to 
dismiss  the  case.  The  reward  of  the  blue- 
coated*  god-defender,  was  his  trouble  ;  his 
summons  was  "  all  vanity  ; "  his  victory, 
"  vexation  of  spirit."  The  turnkey  of  the 
House  of  Correction  would  have  rejoiced 
more  over  the  imprisonment  of  one  blasphe- 
mer, than  over  ninety  and  nine  pickpockets, 
whether  of  the  church,  the  state,  or  the 
street. 

The  three  policemen  paid  4s.  for  the 
christian  tract,  vulgo,  summons,  which  has 
put  them  in  a  sanguinary  perspiration, called, 
in  gospel  twaddle  a  u  bloody  sweat."  This 
was  the  work  of  the  Times.  The  "lobsters," 
though  boiling  with  rage,  still  look  blue. 
Poor  automatons,  how  they  must  feel  their 
take  in !  Naughty  godmongers !  after  ad- 
vising these  asses  to  adopt  lions'  skins,  to  see 
them  cudgelled  out  of  them  without  inter- 
fering, was  rather  too  bad. 

These  "  clever  idle  dogs,"  after  doffing 
their  royal  blue,  and  taking  to  their  greasy 
jackets — after  putting  aside  their  •'  hazel 
twigs,"  and  drawing  their  steel — pens,  and 
copying  "  "What  is  god  ?"  and  other  "  useful 
knowledge,"  from  our  window — and  trying  a 
hundred  little  maneuvres  to  sniff  up  a  case 
of  blasphemy — after  all  this,  to  be  told  by 
Midas  Hall,  that  it  "  was  no  go,"  must  re- 
quire nearly  as  much  philosophy  as  falls  to 
our  share,  which  is  considerably  more  than 
has  yet  been  served  out  to  christian  bludgeon- 
men.  And  we  pray  (for  the  first  time)  the 
Jew-god,  not  to  put  his  light  (if  he  has  one), 
upon  these  dark  and  foggy  nights,  under  a 
bushel,  but  to  stick  it  on  Waterloo -bridge,  and 
take  care  that  none  of  the  force,  in  their 
new  clothes,  or  the  Vice  Society,  with  the 
last  quarter's  report,  throw  themselves  from 
its  parapets,  and  thus  deprive  us  of  a  world 
of  fun. 

We  must  not  forget,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers,  Mister  Justice  Midas  Hall's  defi- 
nition of  a  thoroughfare.  He  said  a  shop- 
window  was  one  !  So  that  any  jolly  coster- 
monger  may,  if  he  fancies  it,  drive  his  donkey 
through  your  windows  into  your  shop — nay, 
he  may  summons  you  for  obstructing  the 
thoroughfare,  by  putting  glass  in  it!  A 
pretty  specimen  of  justice's  justice.  Their 
power,  fortunately,  is  fast  passing  away — a 
train  of  ill-luck  seems  to  attend  their  move- 
ments— the  public  mind  will  not  sanction 
prosecutions — 'free  expression  has  invaded 
the  glorious  rights  of  Christianity,  and,  should 


*  The  bishops'  bludgeon-men  should  have  some 
other  coloured  clothes  —  the  devil's  livery  being 
"  blue,  turned  up  with  thunder  and  lightning."  But 
we  suppose  itis,  in  celestial,  as  in  mundane  matters 
— spirits  will  ape  their  betters,  and  the  "  Lord  of 
Hosts"  takes  the  fashion  from  the  "  Prince  of  Dark- 
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a  coroner  be  shortly  summoned  to  attend  a 
post  mortem,  the  word  "  persecution  "  will 
be  found  engraved  on  their  hearts.  The 
Atheists  have  done  the  trick,  and  their  oc- 
cupation is  nearly  gone — the  splendiferous 
schemes  of  cm  to -de -fa  ism  are  knocked  on  the 
head.  Christianity,  although  still  breathing, 
has  had  its  teeth  drawn — it  can  no  more  bite 
— its  murky  hell  is  now  obscured — its  priestly 
demons  and  lay  dupes  have  been  eclipsed  by 
the  apostles  of  freedom  of  thought  —  the 
power  once  vested  in  the  hands  of  heaven's 
v/ce-gerents,  have  become  "  fine  by  degrees, 
and  beautifully  less."  One  striking  lesson 
is  to  be  gleaned  from  the  preceding  events, 
the  utter  impotence  of  religious  efforts  to 
prevent  the  march  of  mind.  The  sword  of 
the  god  of  the  christians  has  been  shivered 
on  our  shield  of  truth — the  "  all  in  all  "  has 
fallen  before  the  arrows  of  inquiry — and  we 
have  now  given  to  slavery,  despotism,  and 
monkish  frauds  their  just  characters,  and 
designated  them  by  their  proper  names.  So 
perish  all  religions  !  T.  P. 


ANTI-PERSECUTION  UNION. 
PUBLIC   MEETING. 

A  Public  Meeting  in  connection  with 
the  above  society,  was  held  at  the  Social  In- 
stitution John-street,  Tottenham  Court- 
road,  London,  on  Monday,  Dee.  5,  at  half- 
past  eight,  p.m.  Mr.  Hetherington  in 
the  chair. 

The  Chairman  opened  the  business  of  the 
meeting  in  an  effective  speech. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Jones  moved  the  first  reso- 
lution, as  follows  : — 

"  That  all  legal  interference  with  the 
free  expression  of  speculative  opinions,  is 
both  impolitic  and  unjust  —  impolitic  be- 
cause, though  potent  to  make  hypocrites,  it 
never  can  make  converts  ;  unjust  because  it 
retards  the  progress  of  truth,  and  inflicts  a 
gross  private  injury  without  producing  any 
general  good ;  that  the  true  and  just  appli- 
cation of  the  law  is  to  protect  the  weak  and 
the  minority,  in  the  annunciation  of  their 
opinions,  and  the  only  legitimate  tribunal  is 
the  public  voice  after  full  and  free  discus- 
sion." 

Seconded  by  Mrs.  Chapplesmith,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Blumenfield,  said — Blas- 
phemy !  persecution!  It  is  strange,  that 
one  should  be  the  consequence  of  the  other  ; 
it  is  strange  to  see  bricklayers  and  carpen- 
ters, whom  I  would  have  supposed  to  be 
apprentices  of  the  devil,  if  I  was  a  believer, 
building  prisons  out  of  ideas  and  words  of  a 
blasphemer ;  it  is  strange,  that  a  blasphemer, 
who  refuses  to  go  to  heaven  with  a  set  of 
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rogues  (denying   such    a  thing  as  heaven), 
should  be  compelled  to  go  to  a  place  which  is 
so  anti-heavenly,    as  to  form  the  very  evi- 
dence of  his  disbelief  in  heaven.     All  this  is 
very  strange,   if    we    are   to  believe    those 
church  cossacks,  who  say,  that  they  have,  in 
all  they  do,  no  other  object  than  to  convince 
man  of  heaven  and  its  bliss.     If  ]    was  one 
of  those  captains  of  the  cross,  I  would  have 
opened  to  Messrs. Southwell  and  Holyoake  the 
best    apartments  of    Buckingham   Palace, 
given  them  the  best  coats  from  the  French 
court,  provided  them  with  Burgundy  wine, 
Champaign,  and  Malaga,  and  Havana  cigars. 
All  these  good  things  would,  perhaps,  give  to 
these  two  Infidels  some  idea  of  a  heaven  and 
its  enjoyments  ;    if  not,  I  would  have  added 
to  these  good  things  the  following  words  : — 
Friends,   the  frontier  of  heaven  is  the  heart 
— out  of  the  heart  you  have  the  palace,  the 
French  coat,   the  Burgundy  wine,  and  the 
Havana  cigars.     Do  you  not  now  believe  in 
heaven  ?      I  am  sure   they  would  have    at 
once  said,   We  do,   sir  !     But  how  do  they 
convince  the   irifidels   of  their   heaven  and 
god  ?     They  throw  their  bodies  into  a  dun- 
geon, and  skilley  into  their  bodies,  and  call 
out,  "  mind  our  heaven  and  our  god."     It  is 
a   great  pity   that  Messrs.    Southwell    and 
Holyoake  believe  neither  in  hell  nor  devil,  else 
they   might  have   very  properly  answered 
them :     Go  to  hell  with  your  heaven ;    go  to 
the  devil  with  your  god  ;    we   do  not  like  to 
be  in  that  way  convinced  of  their  goodness  ! 
Now,  is  this  savage  mode  of  convincing  In- 
fidels of  a  gracious  heaven,  of   a  merciful 
god — not  strange  ?      Strange  I    no  !    if  we 
consider    the  state    of    mind    under  which 
these  bandits    of    heaven    labour.        Long 
before  the  evangelical  Mademoiselle  Mary 
had  married  her   first  husband,  god  senior 
(I    hope    her    first    husband    died    or    se- 
parated from  his  lady  by  a  decision  of  the 
pope,  for  we  must  not  accuse  that  poor  woman 
of  bigamy),  I  say,  long  before  Mary's  first 
singular   marriage,   have   these  rogues  ex- 
isted.    But  we  will  not  dwell  upon  those  of 
past   ages.     Besides,    the  trade  of  religion 
has,  since  the  olden  times,  experienced  a  great 
modification,  just  like  the  trade  of  opium  in 
China.     Formerly,   the  articles  of  religion 
were  sold  by  stealth ;    that  would    not  do 
for  the  greedy  priest-merchants  of  modern 
ages,    they  took  up   arms,  like  the  English 
government,   fought   a   great  bloody  battle 
with  the  unexperienced  human  race,  subdued 
it,  and  established  the  free-trade  of  their  poi- 
sonous  heavenly  merchandise.      We   have, 
therefore,   in   our   present   investigation,  to 
speak  of  those  of  our  age.     We  said  the  per- 
secutions of  Infidels  by  christian  priests,  are 
by   no  means  strange,  if  we  consider  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  persecutors.      In  con- 
sequence  of  numerous  forgeries,  in  which 
they  had  been  detected,  they  got  into  a  mess, 
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out  of  which  they  did  not  know  how  to  es- 
cape.    I    don't  know   if  they  feared  to  be 
hung   or  smothered,    or   that   their   pockets 
might  be  emptied  ;  what  they  feared,  I  don't 
exactly  know  ;    this  I  know,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  some  fear  or  other,  they  adopted 
the  stratagem  to  prosecute  their  prosecutors, 
and  thus  save   themselves.      The    affair  I 
learnt  afterwards  was  this  :    Messrs.  South- 
well and  Holyoake  presented  themselves  in  a 
house  as  clerks,  with  valuable  articles,  and 
very    cheap   too,   from    the  old    established 
house  of  Heason  and  Co.     The  customer  an- 
swered them,  that  he  had  been  already  sup- 
plied with  much  superior  articles,  of  course 
much  dearer,  from  the  house  of  god  and  co. 
"  Why,"  exclaimed  Messrs.  Southwell  and 
Holyoake,  "you  have  been  humbugged,  sir, 
such  a  house  does  not  exist,  and  the  articles 
you   bought    are   not  worth  a  hungry  dog's 
dream."     The  clerks  of  god  and  co.  denied, 
and  the  Infidels  maintained,  the  fact.     Both 
parties  then   applied   to  an  honest  old  mer- 
chant of  the    city,  who  was   to  decide  the 
question.    u  Why,"  said  the  merchant,  "  the 
house  of  Reason  and  Co.    I  know  very  well, 
it  is  in  London,  in  Manchester,  in  Dublin,  in 
Paris,  and  in  Constantinople ;     but  where 
does  the  house  of  god  and  co.  exist  ?     We 
may  at  once  write  to  this  house,  and  thus 
ascertain  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  asser- 
tion of  these  two  Infidel  gentlemen."    It  is  in 
heaven,  was  the  answer  of  the  clerks  of  god 
and  co.     "  Heaven,  indeed,  I  never  could 
make  out  where  such  a  place  could  exist. 
Can  you  show   it  me  on  the  maps  r"     The 
poor  clerks  of  god  and  co.,  thus  pressed  and 
puzzled  by  the  questions  of  the  merchant,  and 
not  being  able  to  prove  the  existence  of  the 
house  of  god  and  co.,  and  to  establish  their 
honest  character  as  clerks  of  the  same  house, 
brought  an  action  against  Messrs.  Southwell 
and  Holyoake,   charging  them  with  having 
calumniated  god  and  co.      This  maneuvre  of 
the  heavenly  clerks,  although  not  of  a  nature 
to  prove  that  they  were  not  rogues,    inas- 
much that  their  god,   the   calumniated  indi- 
vidual, has   not   himself  signed   the    action 
brought  against  Messrs.  Southwell  and  Holy- 
oake (for  I  read,  ever  since,   every  day,  the 
Times  paper,  and  never  saw  the  signature  of 
god  himself),  was,  according  to  their  judg- 
ment, qualified  enough  to  deliver  them  for  a 
moment    from   the   scrape    they   had    been 
brought  into  by  the  two  Infidels.  I,  however, 
was  not  of  their  opinion.     I  was  convinced 
that  these   unmasked  rogues,  covered  with 
every  crime  and  human  blood,  must  be  hanged 
or  smothered,  or  sent  with  empty  pockets  to 
the    tread-mill.      What  was,    my  astonish- 
ment, when  I  heard,  that  not  the  swindling 
priests,  but  the  honest  Messrs.  Southwell  and 
Holyoake   had   been  committed   to   prison. 
I  asked  a  clever  advocate  the  reason  of  such 
a  strange  event,  and  he  told  me  this :    you 
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must  know  that  the  fraudulent  trade  with 
heaven  has  been  carried  on  for  centuries,  not 
alone  by  the  priests,  but  by  millions  of  other 
descriptions,  and  that,  therefore,  the  im- 
portant discovery  of  Messrs.  Southwell  and 
Holyoake,  was  such  a  dreadful  thing  as  to 
raise,  not  alone  the  priests,  but  the  whole 
world  of  lords,  ministers,  kings,  and  queens, 
who  were  engaged  in  that  trade,  and  to  effect 
thus  a  general  bankruptcy  amongst  them. 
To  prevent  such  an  alarming  monster-bank- 
ruptcy, they  threw  Messrs.  Southwell  and 
Holyoake  as  the  evidence  against  their  pick- 
pocket gods,  into  prison.  This  is  the  affair 
whieh  passed  between  the  reason  and  reli- 
gion traders.  Those  who  have  ears  may 
hear,  those  who  have  eyes  may  see  and 
judge.  At  the  last  and  true  judgment,  how- 
ever, the  victims  for  reason  and  love,  and 
justice,  and  humanity,  will  be  released  from 
their  prisons,  and  the  swindling  priests,  with 
their  catechisms,  with  their  churches,  with 
their  devils,  with  their  god,  with  their  hell, 
and  with  their  heaven,  will  disappear  from 
the  earth  for  ever.  With  this  sweet  hope, 
let  us  embrace  and  console  our  noble  suf- 
ferers, Southwell  and  Holyoake,  and  wait  for 
a  better  time. 

Let  us  study,  let  us  read, 
Reason's  scriptures,  reason's  creed, 
Gospels  of  humanity ; 
And  the  wolfish  priests  will  die, 
And  their  tiger-god  will  fly  ; 
Heaven,  the  earth  will  be. 

Mr.  Blumenfield  concluded  by  moving — 

"  That  Charles  Southwell  and 
Geo.  Jacob  Holyoake  now  undergoing 
sentences  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  for  the 
obscure,  doubtful,  and  undefmable  crime 
called  blasphemy,  are  victims  of  irra- 
tional,vindictive,  and  savage  laws — the  dicta 
of  bigotted  judges  in  a  superstitious  period, 
and  utterly  at  variance  with  the  improved 
spirit  of  the  age." 

Mr.  J.  Campbell,  General  Secretary  to 
the  National  Charter  Association,  seconded 
the  resolution,  which  was  carried. 

Mrs.  Martin  moved  the  next  resolution 
"  That  Messrs.  Southwell,  Holyoake, 
&c,  having  set  aside  private  and  personal 
considerations  for  the  advancement  ot  a  great 
public  principle,  by  conscientiously  expres- 
sing and  unflinchingly  promulgating  their 
honest  convictions,  are  (whether  right  or 
wrong  in  those  opinions)  entitled  to  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  this  meeting, 
which  determines  on  an  immediate  sub- 
scription in  their  behalf — and  the  adop- 
tion of  a  petition  to  her  majesty,  to  be  signed 
by  the  chairman." 

Mr.  G.  Simkins  seconded  it.— Carried. 
A  Memorial  to  the  Queen  was  also  adopted. 
A   collection  was   made  in  aid  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Union,  and  the  meeting  sepa- 
rated, after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman. 
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THE  FREE  INQUIRER'S  WHY  AND 
BECAUSE. 

WRITTEN  BY  CHARLES  SOUTHWELL. 
X. 

Why  is  it  supposed,  that  if  men  were  not 
held  responsible  for  their  conduct,  that  vice 
would  go  unchecked  ? 

Because  it  is  said,  that  it  would  be  incon- 
sistent to  make  men  suffer  for  their  miscon- 
duct, seeing  that  they  cannot  help  acting  as 
they  do,  yet  those  who  urge  this,  would  not 
hesitate  if  they  saw  a  man,  drunk  or  mad, 
about  to  swallow  arsenic,  to  dash  it  from  his 
lips,  even  though  they  should  knock  a  tooth 
or  two  down  his  throat  in  so  doing — still  less 
would  they  hesitate  so  to  act  if  they  saw  him 
ahout  to  administer  the  poison  to  another — as 
the  loss  of  a  tooth  would  be  as  a  feather  in 
the  scale,  when  weighed  against  the  great 
good  of  preserving  a  fellow-creature's  life. 
Again,  if  a  child,  knowing  nothing  of  the  na- 
ture, of  powder,  should  prepare  to  let  off 
squibs  and  crackers  in  a  powder  magazine, 
would  our  knowledge  that  the  child  was  as 
innocent  as  the  unfledged  bird  prevent  us 
using  all  necessary  means  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  life  and  property?  It  would 
be  but  one  step  farther  in  folly,  to  say  that 
none  hereafter  should  kill  fleas,  because, 
poor  things,  they  are  not  responsible,  and 
can't  help  biting.  Our  knowledge  that  vice 
is  madness,  will  not  abate  one  jot  our  horror 
of  those  who  practice  it,  or  lead  to  the  abo- 
lition of  a  wholesome  and  necessary  restraint, 
but  redouble  our  vigilance,  lead  to  a  dis- 
covery of  the  causes  of  crime,  and  the  prac- 
tical adoption  of  the  simple  but  invaluable 
principle,  that  "  prevention  is  better  than 
cure,"  that  all  law  being,  at  best,  but  a  ne- 
cessary evil,  is  only  defensible  on  the  score 
of  its  utility,  and  is  rather  tolerated  than 
admired  ;  so  that  those  men  who  glorify  the 
law,  and  are  filled  with  a  kind  of  wild  fond- 
ness— like  misers,  who  gloat  over  their  shi- 
ning heaps — are  so  lost  in  the  worship  of 
means  as  to  forget  the  end.  Hence  the  rant 
of  idle  declaimers,  when  they  cry  out,  "  let 
the  world  bv  destroyed,  so  that  the  law 
be  maintained,"  as  though  the  law  was 
anything  more  than  a  human  invention,  to 
keep  vice  in  check  and  hold  out  inducements 
to  virtue,  by  throwing  the  shield  of  its  pro- 
tection over  the  innocent,  and  striking  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  evil-doers.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows, that  the  law,  like  an  external  covering, 
should  be  worn  as  long  as  it  affords  us  pro- 
tection and  warmth,  but  be  thrown  aside,  like 
an  old  garment,  when  worn  out  and  useless. 
We  may  sum  up  by  observing,  that  the  term 
law  signifies  a  rule  or  regulation  established 
by  man  for  the  guidance  of  man,  the  osten- 
sible object  of  which  is  the  good  of  all  and 
the  injury  of  none.  Nor  would  any  but  mad- 
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men  weaken  the  force  of  necessary  restraint.* 
which  just  laws  impose,  without   first  abo- 
lishing the  necessity  for  such  restraints,  by 
improving   the   condition,   and,  as   a  conse- 
quence, the  morals  of  the  people  ;  but  many 
depraved  men  have  made  of  law   the  mere 
instrument  of  vengeance,  ever  ready  to  glut 
their  diabolical  appetite  for  cruelty,   so  that 
the  law,  which  should  be  respected  by  all  as 
a  guardian  angel,  or  genius  of  protection, 
has  been  abhorred  as  a  foul  and  most   ugly 
fiend.      We  are,  therefore,  advocates  of  law 
and  order — of  the  former,  because  it  will  pro- 
duce the  latter  if  wise  and  salutary — as  it  is 
clear,  that  without  some  stringent  regulation 
society   would   go  to  pieces,   and  return    to 
anarchy  ;  but  then  no  laws  should  be  framed 
in  a  vindictive  spirit,  or  savour  of  cruelty; 
men  should  be  made  to  suffer  for  their   mis- 
doings, but  none  should  be  punished.     In 
Russia,  where  a  darkness  that  may  be  felt 
reigns  over  the  land,  and  men  are  less  free 
and  happy  than  brutes,  the  laws  are  framed 
in  a  savage,  harsh,  and  brutal  spirit,  for  the 
wisdom  of  the  Russian  legislator  has  not  yet 
reached  the  great  truth,  that  human  beings 
are  made  to  be  what  they  are,  and  that  it  is 
far  easier  to  check  the   growth  of  crime  by 
humanising  the  people,  by  early  training  .and 
implanting  good  habits,  than  by   attempting 
to  stem   the  torrent  of  crime,   which  flows 
from  their  accursed  institutions,  as  from   an 
inexhaustible  fountain.     The  French  crimi- 
nal code  is,  to  our  shame  be  it  spoken,   the 
least  harsh  and  cruel  in  Europe,  perhaps,  in 
the  world,   and   sheds  more   lustre    on   the 
memory    of  Napoleon   than    did    his   most 
brilliant  victories.     Australitz  will  be   for- 
gotten when  the  code  of  Napoleon  will  live 
in  the  minds  of  men,  unless,  as  we  are  told 
by   Shak^pere,  men's  virtues  live  in  sand, 
and  their  vices  in  marble. 

Why  are  severe  penal  laws  still  advocated 
by  many  well-meaning  individuals  ? 

Because  they  hold  the  doctrine  that  the 
human  heart  is  naturally  depraved,  which 
depravity  can  only  be  held  in  check  by  prac- 
tising upon  the  fears  of  men,  hence  tor- 
ments the  most  exquisite  have  been  invented, 
and 

Man's  inhumanity  to  man 

Has  made  countless  thousands  mourn ! 

Did  such  mischievous  reasoners  understand 
that  society,  as  a  whole,  makes  its  members 
good  or  bad,  virtuous  or  vicious,  it  would  at 
once  dart  upon  them,  that  the  only  way  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  human  vice,  and  its- 
inseparable  companion,  misery,  would  be  by 
the  removal,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  poverty, 
and  giving  to  all  a  sound  knowledge  of  men 
and  things,  which  will  call  into  existence 
that  self-respect  which  is  the  parent  of  all 
good  and  virtuous  acts.  When  this  is,  at  all 
events,  attempted  by  statesmen  and  legis- 
lators, then  and  then  only  will  a  ray  of  hope 
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illumine  the  darkness  that  surrounds  us,  nor 
will  virtue  much  longer  be  a  shadow,  which 
eludes  the  grasp,  but  a  living  reality— and 
jails,  gibbets,  and  other  instruments  of  death 
and  torture,  will  be  pointed  at  as  things  that 
were — relics  of  a  barbarous  age. 


THE  NEW  ARGUMENT 

"A  POSTERIORI" 

FOE-  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  GOD. 
in. 

And  I  will  send  a  lying  spirit  into  the  mouths  of 
their  prophets.— JEW-BOOK. 

And,  in  accordance  with  this  spirit,  they 
have  all  gone  astray,  "  speaking  lies,"  to 
prove  the  existence  of  god — and,  as  lies 
never  serve  a  good  purpose,  so  we  find,  in 
this  instance,  that  they  only  serve  to  make 
darkness  visible.  Even  Origen  Bacheler,  in 
his  discussion  with  Dale  Owen,  proves  just 
the  contrary  position  to  that  which  he  affirmed 
he  would  prove.  Indeed,  discussions  are 
strange  things  ;  in  looking  over  them,  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  one  of  the  combatants, 
and  of  course  him  who  feels  his  inability 
most,  while  he  makes  a  great  noise  about  the 
victory,  is  actually  playing  the  game  of  the 
sailor  in  his  flight  from  the  bear,  first  throw- 
ing down  a  cap,  and  then  a  shoe,  and  then 
a  glove,  to  take  off  his  opponent's  attention 
from  the  main  point,  and  thus  keeps  up  a 
running  fire  to  such  a  length,  that  many 
parties  doubt  on  which  side  the  victory  is. 

This  is  Origen  Bacheler's  game.  He 
opens  the  debate  referred  to,  as  god's  cham- 
pion, and  it  was,  of  course,  for  him  to  ad- 
duce proof  of  his  master's  existence.  In- 
stead, however,  of  doing  this,  he  begins  by 
analysing  an  adverse  position,  and  one  set 
up  by  himself,  too  (see  p.  5).  Now  this  is 
begging  the  question  to  begin  with,  and  may, 
account  for  his  attack  on  the  other  side.  Why 
did  he  not  stand  up  like  a  man,  and  if  in 
god's  employ  bring  out  the  agreement ;  why 
not  give  us  the  witnesses  at  once,  that  such 
a  firm  as  father,  son,  and  holy-ghost  existed, 
and  had  engaged  him  as  copying  clerk  or 
amanuensis,  to  write  their  letters  P  Even 
had  he  overthrown  his  opponent,  his  conclu- 
sion does  not  follow,  for  it  might  be  that 
both  were  wrong.  We  remember  an  account 
of  a  debate  amongst  the  students  of  the 
Epicurean  philosophy — whether  the  vicious 
are  more  deserving  of  indignation  or  con- 
tempt. It  was  carried  on  for  a  long  time, 
neither  party  supposing  there  could  be  more 
than  two  sides  to  the  subject,  when  it  was 
suggested,  that  the  master  always  treated 
them  with  compassion,  and  the  third  side 
was  immediately  voted  victorious. 

We  complain,  however,  of  both  the  dis- 
putants in  the  debate  referred  too,  for  Owen, 
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instead  of  taking  advantage  of  the  tactics  of 
hi?  opponent,  joins  issue  on  the  minor  points 
of  accountability,  thus  leaving  the  real  point 
at  issue  between  them,  out  of  the  question. 

Bacheler  says  (p.  5),  "  were  all  things  in 
accordance  with  the  limited  wisdom  of  man, 
there  would  be  reason  to  suppose  they  were 
not   contrived   by   wisdom  superior  to  his  ; 
and  consequently  not   contrived  by  infinite 
wisdom,  and,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  infi- 
nite wisdom — no  god.''  Thus,  at  once,  it  ap- 
pears to  us,   involving   the   most  egregious 
contradictions.  He  (Bacheler)  would  have  it, 
that  was  man  able  to  perceive  this  wisdom, 
it  would  be  evidence  against  the  existence  of 
god,  and  therefore  that  the  non-perception  is 
proof  of  deity's  existence,  and  yet  this  very 
assumed  consciousness  or  proof,  or  whatever 
else  it  may  be  called,  must  needs  rest  on  the 
basis  that  man  does  perceive  so  much;    for 
even  Bacheler  is  not  a  god,  and  thus  the  ar- 
gument pokes  out  one  eye  of  his  deity  in  the 
very  act  of  pointing  to  the  other.     And  all 
this  is  finished  off,  aptly  enough  (page  6), 
with  the  assertion,  that  the  apparent  imper- 
fections in  the  universe,  tend  to  corroborate 
that  evidence  of  a  deity's  handy  work  to 
be  drawn  from  the  perfections  thereof!  while 
the   very  expression,  apparent  imperfections, 
raises  the  inference  that  they  are  not  such  in 
reality,  but  are,  in  fact,  perfections,  which, 
as  such,  in  time  destroys  the  evidence  sought 
to  be  drawn  from  them  in  their  contrary 
character,  as  well  as  confirming  the  position 
that  all  things  are  in  accordance  with  man's 
limited   wisdom — inasmuch    as   he   can  see 
through    the   apparent    imperfections,     and 
therefore,  forming  evidence  against  the  ex- 
istence   of    any   higher   wisdom,  and,    ac- 
cording   to    his    own    argument,    evidence 
against  god.     Now,  let  us  look  again  at  this 
matter.     Bacheler,   in   analysing   what  he 
calls  the  position  of  the  Atheist,  asserts  that 
all  things  are  in  accordance  with  infinite 
wisdom,  and  as  he  asserts  this  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  own  (man's)  limited  wisdom,  it 
follows  that,  according  to  his  own  showing, 
they  were  not  contrived  by  wisdom  superior 
to  his,  and  consequently  not  contrived  by  in- 
finite wisdom,  and  therefore,  that  there  is  no 
infinite  wisdom— no  god.     And  again  (page 
9),  he  says,  "  There  is  or  there  is  not  a  god," 
and  he  makes  it  a  duty  on  the  part  of  his  op- 
ponent to  decide  this  one  way  or  the  other, 
as  if  it  were  a  tangible  problem  for  mathe- 
matical solution  ;  or,  as  if  he  was  not  nearer 
truth  who  believed  not  at  all,   than  he  who 
believed    erroneously.     Owen   answers   this 
by  saying,  "  There  may,  or  there  may  not 
be  one,  or  a  thousand  and  one,  superior  ex- 
istences  to    man   in    the   univerise ;    there 
may    be  inhabitants    in    the    sun,  but  that 
it  is  impossible   to    stretch    anaolgy    from 
earth  to    heaven,    and  he   sees    no    reason 
to  assert  or  deny."     Owen  might  have  put 
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this  position  much  stronger — for  instance, 
there  is  or  there  is  not,  in  the  vast  regions  of 
space,  another  globe,  answering  exactly  to 
the  description  of  ours — such  a  thing  may- 
be and  it  may  not,  and  yet  it  is  impossible 
to  decide  upon  it.  And  shall  we,  who  liter- 
ally know  nothing  of  these  globes  or  world- 
balls — shall  we  presume  to  entertain  fami- 
liar notions  of  their  god  or  maker  ?  A  god 
over  we  know  not  whom,  or  where,  or  what. 

But  again,  if  we  allow,  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, all  that  Bacheler  contends  for,  u  Is 
there  reason  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
god  ?  " — we  find  him  again  discriminating 
between  knowledge  and  belief,  and  the  for- 
mer rests  upon  probabilities  and  not  positive 
certainty,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  man  to  know  god.  If  so,  the  nearer 
we  approach  to  knowledge,  the  further  we 
travel  from  belief,  until,  at  last,  finding  out 
god,  as  a  positive  certainty,  belief  merges  in 
knowledge,  and  man  is  brought  so  near  to 
god,  that  the  essentials  of  a  godhead,  infinite 
superiority,  are  at  once  destroyed,  for  man 
must  be  infinitely  superior  himself  before  he 
can  comprehend  infinite  superiority. 

Thus,  by  pushing  the  question  on  any  side 
we  get  an  absurdity,  and  we  are  continually 
reminded,  that  "  to  speak  of  gods  befits  not 
(such)  men.*'  Are  we  wrong  in  calling  god's 
writers-up,  blunderers  ?  Bacheler  is  one  of 
the  best,  or  we  would  not  have  wasted  time 
with  him.  And  now,  having  shown  up  the 
errors  of  former  advocates,  we  shall  com- 
mence our  own  demonstration.  "W. 


PROSECUTION  versus  PRINCIPLE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  of  Re  ason. 

Sir. — Believing  your  object  to  be  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  mind  from  the  thrall  of  reli- 
gious superstition,  I  beg  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  triumph,  on  Monday  last,  over  your 
savage  persecutors. 

As  a  lover  of  my  country,  her  laws,  and 
institutions,  I  cannot  but  feel  rejoiced  in  the 
result  of  your  trial  by  police  magistrates  for 
blasphemy — for  I  look  npon  it  as  nothing 
else ;  and  with  a  pang  of  shame  I  read  that 
Mr.  Hall  asserts  that  the  legislature  has 
empowered  him  to  fine  and  imprison  any 
man  who  may  have  placed  to  view,  within 
his  windows,  any  paper  or  book  which  he  (Mr. 
H.)  may  consider  profane,  and  that  policemen 
shall  swear  annoyed  them  (getting  the  fine 
thereby).  "This  power  (says  Mr.  Hall)  I 
may  exercise,  though  large,  without  any 
very  forced  or  strained  construction  of  the 
words  of  the  act."  Gracious  goddess  ! 
Hast  thou  stripped  thine  eyes  and  transferred 
thy  bandage  to  thy  ministers  ?  Justice  her- 
self, surely,  must  have  descended  from  her 
pedestal  to  teach  this  police-lawyer  this  new 
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reading  of  criminal  construction.  In  future, 
be  it  known  to  all  shopkeepers,  that  Mr. 
Hall,  of  Bow-street  police-office,  considers 
that  he  can  try,  condemn,  and  imprison,  any 
of  her  majesty's  subjects,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  judge  or  jury !  T. 

"  THE     PARSONS'     SCAVENGER," 
AND  THE  'ORACLE'  OFFICE. 

(From  a  paper  Edited  by  Brindley.) 

u  Of  all  the  daring  exhibitions  of  awful  blas- 
phemy that  have  come  under  our  observation, 
that  in  Holywell- street,  London,  is  by  far 
the  most  outrageous.  Ever  since  the  con- 
viction of  Southwell,  the  Socialist,  at  Bristol, 
for  publishing  the  Oracle  of  Reason,  have  the 
wretched  creatures,  occupying  the  shop  we 
referred  to,  filled  their  windows  with  prints 
and  paragraphs,  which,  for  nakedness  and 
filthiness  of  expression,  exceed  any  thing  that 
has  been  previously  attempted.  What  can 
the  authorities  be  about  ?  And  where,  too, 
are  the  parish  officers,  that  they  have  neg- 
lected to  report  what  has  been  going  on  there  ? 
We  cannot,  we  dare  not  venture  on  a  single 
quotation  from  the  prints  that  have  filled 
their  windows  in  open  day,  for  at  least  these 
three  months'  past.  But  we  can  say  that 
they  are  infinitely  worse  than  the  grossest 
blasphemies  published  by  Southwell.  The 
Oracle  of  Reason  is  still  sold  by  them,  and 
one  number,  published  in  October,  contained 
verbatim,  the  principal  passages  upon  which 
that  wretched  man  was  convicted.  But  the 
comments  appended,  upon  the  holy-ghost, 
the  virgin  Mary,  and  our  blessed  lord  and 
saviour,  are  of  so  horribly  lewd  and  fearful  a 
character,  that  unless  they  were  read,  it 
could  not  be  believed  that  the  diabolical 
wickedness  of  man  could  invent,  much  less 
dare  to  print,  these  shuddering  blasphemies. 
We  call  upon  the  authorities — we  call  upon 
every  christian  man  and  woman  in  the 
metropolis,  not  to  let  another  month  pass 
over  without  using  their  influence  to  have 
this  iniquity  blotted  out.  There  is  no  excuse 
to  the  government  if  they  fail  to  prosecute, 
because  we  have  the  fullest  evidence  to  con- 
vict the  keepers  of  this  den  of  infamy.  We 
prevailed  upon  our  most  trusty  London  cor- 
respondent to  visit  the  place,  and  to  pur- 
chase Nos.  42  and  43  of  the  Oracle  of  Reason. 
He  is  now  prepared,  upon  oath,  to  swear  to 
the  identity  of  the  person  or  persons  who 
served  him  ;  and  we  are  willing,  at  any  mo- 
ment, to  give  up  the  copies  so  purchased,  and 
the  name  of  our  correspondent,  on  application 
from  the  proper  quarters. 

"  We  would  also  beg  to  add,  that  we  have 
forwarded  to  the  right  reverend  prelates  of 
London  and  Exeter,  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
the  home  secretary,  copies  of  the  blasphe- 
mous  libels   contained    in    those    number?. 
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"We,  therefore,  trust  and  pray  that  the  nui- 
sance may  be  immediately  suppressed." 

At  a  numerous  meeting  of  the  li  wretched 
creatures  "— "  keepers  of  the  den  of  infamy," 
No.  8,  Holywell-street,  Strand,  London,  the 
chairman  called  their  attention  to  the  above, 
when  it  was  moved,  seconded,  and  carried 
unanimously,  «  That  the  warmest  thanks  of 
this  meeting  be  given  to  honest  John  Brind- 
ley,  alias  the  Pasons'  Scavenger,  for  the 
above  excellent  advertisement -and,  also, 
for  his  liberality  and  kindness  in  forwarding 
to  the  parties  named  therein  copies  of  the 
Oracle  of  Reason,  containing  the  '  shuddering 
blasphemies '  of  which  he  speaks  so  highly." 

It  was  also  resolved,  "  That  the  Parsons' 
Scavenger,  or  his  agents,  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  their  credentials,  be  for  the  future 
supplied  gratis,  with  any  future  numbers  of 
the  Oracle  of  Reason,  which  may  contain 
'  shuddering  blasphemies,'  to  be  applied  by 
him  to  the  same  christian  purposes,  as  those 
previously  distributed  at  his  own  expense." 
Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  meeting, 

T.  P.,  Chairman. 


A  NEW  DOXOLOGY. 
"  PRAISE  god  from  whom  all  blessings  flow," 
And  curses  too  ! — for  most  men  know 
A  preachment  of  apostle  Paul, 
Wherein  that  famous  saint  let  fall — 
That  god,  omniscient  and  omnific, 
Sends  all  things,  general  and  specific. 
Besides,  we  have  the  writs  of  Moses, 
Which  every  christian  true,  supposes, 
To  be  the  speeches,  word  for  word, 
Of  old  Jehovah,  Jove,  or  lord. 
And  doth  not  Moses  demonstrate 
That,  "  like  the  devil,"  god  can  hate? 
That  e'en  from  him  all  curses  flow 
To  us  poor  wretches  here  below  ? 
Then,  not  alone  in  hymns  of  praise 
But  thus  your  tuneful  voices  raise — 
*'  CURSE  gods,  from  whom  all  CURSES  flow — 
DAMN  them,  ye  damned,  in  hellbelow — 
Damn  fathers,  sons,  and  holy-ghosts — 
Damn  all  the  baneful  heavenly  hosts !  " 

W.  B.  C. 

Should  any  body  object  to  this  as  being  "  most  con- 
temptible doggrel,"  the  writer  would  maintain  that 
it  is  quite  "  in  keeping"  with  the  subject — and  he 
would  challenge  the  goddists  to  do  better  if  they 
can.  Furthermore,  if  the  squeamish  should  nau- 
seate some  parts  of  the  phraseology,  they  must  be 
reminded,  that  the  "  holy  scriptures  "  of  theJesu- 
christians,  alias,  the  Jew  book,  is  the  source  from 
which  such  objectionable  portions  are  derived. 

NOTICE. 

A  Meeting  will  take  place  on  Saturday  evening, 
Dec.  17th,  at  half-past  eight,  at  No.  8,  Holywell- 
street,  to  Inquire  into  Mythological  Systems  and 
Overthrow  Religious  Error. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS,  * 

For  the  A nti- Persecution  Union. 

Collector,  No.  7..     ..     , £0  16    9 

"            135 0    3    4 

"            111 0    10 

"            160 0    5    0 

B.L 0    16 

Mr.  Davison        006 

W.Smith 026 

Collector,  No.  53       0  12    0 

"               138      0    10 

Charles  White 100 

Collector,  No.  117 032 

W.0 0    10 

Collector      06    0 

Collection  at  Branch  A.  1. 

At  the  doors 4    00 

Mr.  Saul      0  10    0 

Mr.  Sandy,  per  Mr.  Saul 10    0 

Mr.  Birch 0  15    0 

Mr.  Skelton 100 

London.  M.  RYALL,  Sec. 

Received  by  Mrs.  Holyoake,  from  a  Few  Friends 
at  the  iron  works  of  Acraman,  Morgan,  and  Co.,  and 
three  Socialists,  Bristol       0    6    6 


ERRATA,  in  J.  M'Cullough's  letter,  in  No.  36, 
page  299,  headed  "  Correspondence."  In  first 
column,  fourth  line  from  bottom,  for  "  prayer  of 
a  god,"  read  "  praise  of  a  god."  In  second  column 
eighth  line  from  top,  for  "  and  upright,"  &c.  read 
"  an  upright."  In  sixteenth  line  from  top,  for 
"  paternal  associations,"  read  "  fraternal  asso- 
ciations." In  twenty-seventh  line  from  top,  for 
"daring  doctrine,"  read  "darling  doctrine."  In 
third  column,  26th  line  from  top,  for  "  ankering," 
read  "  hankering." 

Just  Published,  price  1^,  No.  1  of 

THE      GREAT-    DRAGON      CAST     OUT  ! 

OR  PARADISE  LOST  : 

Being  a  full,  true,  and  particular  account  of  the  great 

and  dreadful  bloodless  battle,  that  was  fought  in 

the  celestial  regions,  about  6000  years  ago. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  "YAHOO." 
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